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Art. I. — German Wit: Heinrich Heine. 

1. Heinrich Heine's ^inmtliche Werhe. Philadelphia: John, 
Weik. 1855. 

2. Vermischte Sehrlfteii ion jRhmch Heine, • Hamburg: 

IloJPman 1851.. 

“ ’VTOTIHNG,” says Goethe, is more significant of men’s cha- 
ractor than what they find Jaughablc.'* Plie truih of this 
observation would perhaps have been more apparent if lie hud 
said culture instead of character. The last thing in which the 
cultivated man can have community with the vulgar is their 
jocularity ; and we can "hardly exliibit more strikingly the wide 
gulf which separates him from them, than by comparing tlie 
object wk"ch siiakes the diaphragm of a conl-hoaver with the 
higljl}%iCoiJipl«& pleasure derived from a real witticism. That 
any high order of wit is exceedingly complex, and demands a 
ripe and strong mental devol(y)mcnt, has on%evidence in the fact 
that we do not find* it in boys at all in proportion to their 
manifestation of other powers.. Olever boys, generally aspire to 
the heroic and poetic rather tlmi^ the comic, and the crudest 
of ail llieir efforts arc their jokes'. Many a witty man will 
remember how in his school days a practical joke, more of*less ’ 
Rabelaisian, was for him the ne plus ultra of the ludicrous. It 
seems to have been the same yith the boyhood of the liuman 
race. The history and literature of th^ ancient Hebrews^gives 
the idea of a people who went about their business and their 
pleasure as gravely as a society of beavers ; tlie smile and the laugh 
[Vol LXV. No. CXXVII.]-Nbw Sesies, Yol. IX. No. L B 
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are mentioned metaphorically, but the* smile is one .of oomr*^ 
placeiicy, the laugh is one of scorn. Nor can we imagine.that tlie 
.^cetions element was very strong in the Egyptians ; no laugiitcr 
•-luAs in tlie wondering eyes and the broad calm lips of their 
Jlfa^cs. BtiU less can the Assyrians have bad any genius for the 
comic : the round eyes and simpering satisfaction of .their ideal 
faces belong to a typo which is not witty, but the cause of wit in 
others. The fun of l^licse early races was, we fancy, of the after- 
dinner kinfi’-^oud-throatod laughter over theVine-cup, taken too 
little account of in sober moments to enter as an element into 
their Art, and differing as mimh from the laughter of a Clmmfort 
ox a Sheridan as the gastronomic enjbymont of an ancient Briton, 
whoso dinner’had no other “ removes'* than from a^uvns to Jbeech- 
mast and back again to acorns, differed from the subtle pleasures 
of the palate experienced by his turtle-eatmg descendant. In fact 
they had to live seriously through the stages which to subsequent 
races were to become comedy, as those amiable-looking pre- 
Adamite amphibia which Professor Owtu has restored for us 
in cflSgy at Sydenham, took perfectly an sfrieux the grotesque 
physiognomies of their kindred. Heavy experience in tlieir case 
as in every other, was the' base from which the salt of future 
wit wds to he made. 

Humour is of earlier growth than*^Wi,t, anti it is in accordance 
with this eariier growth that it. has mor#7ffimtx.ji:>th the^ poetic 
tendencies, while Wit is more nearly allied to the ratiocinativo 
intcdlcct. Humour draws its materials from situations anu cha- 
racteristics ; Wrt seizes on uigiexpected and complex relations. 
Humour is chiefly representative and descriptive; it is diffuse, 
and flows along without any other law than Its own fantastic 
will; or it flits about like a will-o’-the-wisp, amazing us by its 
whimsical ti*ansition8. Wit is brief and ^sudden, and aharply 
defined as a crystal ; it does not make pictures, it is not fantastic ; 
hut it detects an unsuspected analogy or suggests- a» startling 
or confounding inference. Every one who has hrfd 'the ;«)ppor* 
tunity of making the oomparison wilji remember that tlie effect 
produced on him bji^somd witt}oisxns is closely akin to the effect 
' produced on him by subtle reasoning wjbioh lays open a fallacy 
or absurdity, and there are prsons whose delight in such reason- 
> ing always manifests itself inj^ghter. .This Affinity of Wit with 
ratiocination is the more obVious in proportion as the species of 
' wit Is higher and deals less with words and with supeifloialitics 
than with the essential qualities of things. Some of Johnson’s 
most admirable witticisms consist in the suggestion of an analog|y 
which immediately exp^ea the aWrdity ox an action or proposi- 
tion ; and it is only their ingenuity, condensation, and instan- 
taneousness which lift them from reasoning into Wit — they are 
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•reoBoning rahed to a higher power. On the other band, Humour, 
ih its higher forms, ana in proportion as it associates itself with 
tlie sympathetic emotions, continually passes into poetry ; nearfy 
all great modem Humorists may be called prose poets. 

Some confusion as to the nature of Humour has been crewed 
by the feet, that those, who have written most eloquently on il 
have dwelt almost exclusively on its higher forms, ana have 
defined humour in general as the sympathetic proserttution of 
incongruous elements in human nature and life;'^n definition 
which only applies to its later development. A great deal of 
hutrfidttr may co-exist with a greaylcal of barbarism, as we see in 
th^ffiddle Ages ; but thd strongest flavour of the humour in * 
su«caseS*^ll come/ not from sympathy, but more probably 
froiip\triumphant egoism oi^ intolerance ; at best it will be the 
loiMf the ludicrous exhibiting itself in illustrations of successful 
cufMfig and of the lex talionis, as in Reineke Fiichs^ or shaking 
ofl^^a holiday mood the yoke of a too exacting feith, as in the old 
My^jpries. Again, it is impossible to deny a high degree of humour 
to practical jokes, but no sympathetic nature can enjoy thorn. 

Strangte as the genealogy may seem, the original parentage of 
that wonderful and deficious mixture of fun, fancy, philosophy, 
tmd feeling which constitutes mod^jm humour, was probably the 
^mruel mockery of a savage at the writhings of d sufi’ering enemy 
-^suqjj^ is tlie4(?udencf bf things towards the good and'beautiful on 
this earth ! Probably the reason why high culture demands mom 
>omf!lete harmony with its moral bymp&thies in humour thanyH 
%it, is that humour is in its nature more prolijf — ^tbat it hasjH 
the direct and in*esistible foroe^of wit. Wit is an electric s hoM 
which takes us iJy violence, quite independently of our predVH 
uont mental disposition; hut humour approaches us more al| 
liberately and leaves us masters of ourselves. Hence it is, tliai? 
while coarse and cruel humour has almost disappeared from con- 
temporary literature, coarse and cruel wit abounds : even refined 
men teinot tfelp laughing at a coarse hon mot or a lacerating 
personality, if the "shock" of the witticism is a powerful one; 
wljjle mere fun will hove no^power over them if it jar on their, 
moral taste. Hen^ef too, it is, tliat wiiilo wit is perennial,.* 
humour is liable to become supmuanuated. > 

As is usual with definitions obd classifications, however, this * 
distinction between wit and bumouf does not exactly represent 
tlie actual foot. like all other species, Wit and Humour over- lap and 
blend with each other. There are hon mate^ like many of Charles 
Lamb’s, which are a sort of facetious hybrids, we hardly know 
whether to call them witty or humorous j there are rather lengthy 
descriptions or narratives, which, like Voltaire’s " Micromdgas,’* 
would be humorous if th^ were not so i^arkling and antithetic, 

B d 
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«o pregnant with suggestion and satire, tliat we are obliged to* 
call them witty. We rarely find wit untempered by Iminour, efr 
htiinour without a spice of wit ; and sometimes we find them b©th 
tinitdd in tlie highest degree in the same mind*, ns in Sliakspoare 
ai>5 Molih’d/ A happy conjunction this, ibr wit is apt to ho cold, 
and thill-lipped, ajid Mephistophelean in.men who have no relish 
for humour, whoso lungs do never crow like Chanticleer at fun 
and drollery and broad-faced, rollicking humour needs tho 
refining influence of wit. Indeed, it may to said that there 
is no really fine writing in whi(di wit has not an imidicit, if not an 
explicit action. Tho wit majt never rise to the surface, it may 
never flame oiit into a witticism; hut' it helps to give brightness 
and transparency, it warns oil* li*om flights and ftsrggcrations * 
which vergo on the ridiculous — in* every ^enre of writing it 
preserves a man from sinking into the genre ennnyeiix. And it 
is eminently needed for this office in humorous writing ; for as 
humour has no limits imposed on it by its material, no law hut 
its own exuberance, it is apt to become preposterous and 
WTOrisomo unless checked by wit, which is the enemy of all 
monotony, of nil lengthiness, of all exaggeration. 

Perhaps the nearest approach Nature has given us to a com- 
plete analysis, in which wit is^s thorcjughly exliaustcd of humour 
as possible, apd humour as bare as possible of wit, is in tho typi- 
cal frenchman and tho typical German. *^^oltai^aj,»the injpnsest 
examjdo of pui'e ^wit, fails in most of his fictions from his lack of 
lUltoour. Mieromegaa is h perfect tale, because, as it deals clticfly 
■111 philofsophic' ideas and doe§» not touch the marrow of human 
■Bung and life, the writer’s wit a\id wisdom were nll-sufflcicnt for 
fes puipose. Not so wdth Candi^, Here Yoltairo had to give 
^ctiires of life as well as to con^rcy philosophic truth and satire, 
and here we feel the want of humour. The sense of the ludicrous 
is continually defeated by disgust, and the scenes, instead of pre- 
senting UB with an amusing or agreeable jneturo, ^ro*ouly the 
frame for a witticism. On the other hand, GSfman iiuuour 
generally shows no sense^ of measure;, no instinctive tact ; it is 
either floundering and clumsy as» the antics of a leviathan,^ or 
laborious and interminable as a Lapland d(Cj", in which one loses 
all hojpe that the stars and (^uiet will ever come, for this reason, 
Jean Paul, the greatest of Gerxrfan humorists,. is' unendurable to 
many readers, and fi^equently tiresome to all. Here, as elsewhere, the 
German shows the absence of that dslicate perception, that sen- 
sibility to gradation, which is the essence of tact and taste, and 
the necessary concomitant of wjt. All his sxihtlety is resenxd 
for the region of metaphysics. For Identity in the abstract, no 
one can have an acutor vision, but in the concrete he is satisfied 
with a verj' loose aiiproximation. He has the finest nose for 
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writers, Lessing isi tlio one wlio is the most specifically witt;y* We 
feel the implicit influence of wit — the ‘‘flavour of mind’*-— through- 
out hm writings ; and it is often ooneentrated into pungent satire, 
as every reader of the Hamburffisch« Dramdturgie remembersv 
Sfjlh Tiessingrs name has not become European through his. wit,, 
and' his chanuing comedy, “ Minna von Bnmhelm," has won no 
place on a foreign stage. Of course, we do not pretend to an 
exhaustive acquaintance with German literature; we not only 
admit — ‘We rffe sure, that it includes much comic writing of which 
wo know nothing. AVe simply state the fact, that no German 
production of that kind, hefo^’c the present century, ranked as 
European ; a fact which does n«)t, indeed, determine the amount 
of the national facetiousness, but which is quite dec?^«^ ns to its 
qualify. Whatever may be the stock of .fun winch Germany 
yi^ds for home consumption, she has provided little for the 
palate of other lands. — ^All honour to ter for the still greater 
things she has done for yis ! She has fought the hardest fight for 
freedom of thought, has produced the grandest inventions, has 
made magnificent contributions to science, has given us some of 
the divinest poetry, and quite the divinest music, in the world. 
No one reveres and treasures the products^ of the Gorman mind 
more than we do. To say that that mind is not fertile in wit, is 
only like saying that excellent wheat land is not rich pasture ; to 
say that we dh not enjoy German facctif)nsness, is no more than 
to say, tliafe though the horse is the finest of quadrupetls, we do 
not like him to lay hi^ hoof playfully on our shoulder. Still, as 
we have noticed that the pointless puns and stupid jocularity of 
the boy may ultimately be developed into the epigrammatic bril- 
liancy and polished playfulness of# the man ; as we believe that 
racy wit and chastened delicate humour are inevitably the I'esults 
of invigoratJed and refined mental activity; we can also believe 
that Germany will, one day, yield a crop of wits and humorists. 

Perhaps there is already an earnest of that future i*rop in the 
existence of Hsinhich H£in», a German bom wifh the pii^sent • 
who^, to Teutonic imagination, sensibility, and humour, 
adds an amount of esprit that would make him brilliant among the 
most brilliant of Frenchmen, True, tfos unique German wit is half 
a Hebreti^ ; but he and his iinoesh>T3 i^ent ^eiry^ulh iu German 
nir, and were reared on Wurst ahd Smetkra^, io>h%t,he is aa 
much a German as a pheasant is an English bird,*^ {^tato an ^ 
Frish ^gotable. But whatever elae Jte may be, k one of 
the most remairteMe Dt^en of thiing||H echo, but a 
snd therefore, like tdl genuine world, worth study- 
ing ; a surpassing lyric poet, uttered our feeling^ fer no 

in didicious song; a hnmorist,JpEo^tei^(dies leaden folly with 
the magic wand of bis fisney, it into the gold 
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art — who sheds hia sunny smile on human tears, and theiu 

a beauteous rainbow on the cloudy background of life ; a wit, who* 
holds in his mighty hand the lo^ost scorehing lightnings ol satire; 
an artist in prose literature^ who has shown eyen more completely 
than Goethe the possibilities of German prose ; and-^-in spite pf 
all charges against him, trpe as well as Mse — a lover of freedo’m> 
who has spoken wise and brave words on behdlf oi his ikllow- 
mem He is, moreover, a suffering man, w^o, with all tlie highly- 
wrought sensibility*of genius, has to endure terrible physical ills; 
and as such he calls forth more than an intelleetual interest. It 
is true, alas ! tliat there is a lieavv weight in the other scale — 
that Heine’s magnificent pdwers lave often served only to give 
electqn foixje tto tlie expression of debajbed feeling, so that his 
works are no Phidian statua of gold, and ivory, and but 

have not a little brass, and iron, and miry clay mingled with the 
precious metal. The audacity of his occahional coarseness and 
personality is unparalleled iu contemporaVy literature^ and has 
hardly been exceeded by the licence of former days. Hence* 
before his volumes are put within the reach of immature 
minds, there is need of a friendly penknife to exercise a strict 
censoi*bhip. Yet, whob all coarseness^ all scurrility, all Mephis- 
tophelean contempt for the reverent feelings of other men, is 
removed, there will be iw plenteous remainder of 'exauisitc poetry, 
of wit^humour, and just thought. It is apparently ’too often a 
cong*eniaI task to write severe words about th© transgressions 
comn&tted by men of genius, especially when the censor has the 
advantage of being himself a mm of no genius, so that those 
transgressions seem to Irim qui^ ‘gratuitous; he, forsooth, never 
lacerated any on8 by his wit, or gave irresistible piquancy to a 
coarse allusion, and his indignation is not mitigated by any know- 
ledge of the temptation that lies in transcendent power. Wa 
are also apt to measure what a gifted man has dona by our arid'* 
trary eonceptidn of what he might have done, ratbeor than by a 
compaiiaon olMiis actual doings with our own or those of o^ast 
ordinary men. We make ourselves over-zealous agents of heaven, 
and demand that our brother should faifiig usurious interest for his 
five Talents, forgetting that il is less easy to manage five Talents 
than two. Whatever benefit there may bo in denouncing the 
evil, it is after all more edifying^and certainly more cheering, to 
appreciate the good* H^oe, in endeavouring to rive our refers 
some account of Heine and his works, we skelX not dwell 
lengthily on his iailinga l we shall not hold the candle up to 
dusty, vermin-haunted but let the light fall as much as 

possible on the nobler tmd mote attiraoUve details. Our sketch 
of Heine s life, which has hem drawn from various sources, will 
he free from everything Hkf intrusive gossip, and will derive its 
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colouring chiefly from the autohiogvaphical hint$ and desqrip^ 
tions bcattered through hie own writing,’ Those of our readers 
Krho 'happen to know nothing Of Heine, will in this ‘way be 
hiaking their acquaintanco with tho writer while they are learning 
t^e outline of his career. 

.We have said that Heine was born ^wiA the present century; 
but this statement is not precise, for we learn that, according to bis 
certificate of baptism, he was horn December 1^, 1799, However, 
os he himsdf says, the imporlant point is, th&t he was bom, and 
bom on the hanks of the Rhine, at Dussoldorf, where his father 
was a merchant. In his ‘‘ Beisebildcr" he gives us some recol- 
lections, in his wild poetic wa^, of the dear old town where he 
spent his childhood, and of his schoolboy troubles thwro. W§ slidSll 
quote from these in butterfly fashion, sipping a little nectar li^re 
and there, without regard to any strict order ; — 

I first saw the light on the banks of that lovely sticam, where 
roily grows on the green hills, and in autumn is plucked, pressed, 
poured into casks, and sent into foreign lands. Relieve me, 1 yes- 
Urday heard some one utter folly which, in anno 1811, lay in a bunch 
of grapes I then saw growing on the Jobannisberg. .... Mon 
Diou ! if 1 had only such faith in mo that 1 could remove mountains, the 
Johaniiisberg would be the very mountain I should send for wherever 
I might be ; hut as my faith is 'not so strong, ima^nation must help 

me, and it traiisporta me at once to the lovdy Rhine 1 

am again a child, and playing with other children on the Schld^splatz, 
at DUsseldoif on the Rhine. Yes, madam, there was 1 born ; Kind I 
note this expresidy, in case, after my death, seven cities — Schilda, 
Krahwinkel, Folkwitz, BockaTn,^Dulken, Gottingen, and Schoppeu- 
stiidt — should contend for the honour of being my hirth-place. Diis- 
seldorf is a town on the Rhine ; hixtien thousand men live there, and 

many hundred thousand men Insides lie buried there 

Among them, many of whom my mother says, that it would be 
better if they were still living ; for example, my grandfather and my 
uncle, the old Herr von Oeld^ and the young Herrwon Geldern, 
both such celebrated doctors, who saved so many men &om daa|li, and 
yet must die themselves. And the pious Ursma, who carried me in 
her arms when I was .a child, also dies buried there, and a rosol>ush 
'grows on her grave ; shc^ loved the scent of roses so well in life, and 
her heart was pure rose-incense and goodness. The. knowing old 
C^on, too, lies buried there. Heavens, what an object he locked 
Vhen 1 last saw him! He woe made up •of hui mind and 

and nevertheless studied day and night, as if ne were alarmed 

the worms should find an idea too Kttle in his head. And the 
little William lies th^, and for this I am tp Uame. We were a^ooI- 
feUows in the Frandseau n^as|ery/aiid were playing (m.that 
side of it where the Diissel flbws brtwee^i atone walls, and 1 saidr-^ 

* William, fetch out the kitten that baa Just in ~sad merrily 

he went down on to the plank which lay across the brook, ^S^fttebed 
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kho kitten out of tb!b water, but fell in himeelf, and was 
* out dripping and dead. ' The TcUtm lisH to a good old age, . » . . 
iPriyces id^tnat day were not the ^rmenl^d as th^ are ja^ ; the 
crown grew firmly on their heade^ and at night they drew'a'uightet^ 
over it, and slept peaeefuHy, and peaceflilly slept' the people at their 
feet; *and when the people waked ii^ the morning, the^ said — 
morning, father!* — and the* princes answered — ^*Uood mornitij^, dear 
children!’ But it was* suddenly quite otherwise; for when We awoke 
one morning at Dusseldorf, and were ready to say-^‘ Good morning, 
father !’ — lo ! the father wat gone away ; and in the whole town there 
was nothing but dumb sorrow, everywhere a sort of funeral dispo- 
sition ; and people glided along sil^tly to the market, and read the 
long placard placed on the door offthe Town Hall. It was dismal 
weather; yetrthe lean tailor, KUian, stood in his haUkeen Jacket 
which* he usually wore only in the house, and his blue worsted stockings 
hung down so that his haked legs pee]^)ed out mournfully, and his tW 
lips trembled while he muttered the announcement to himself. And 
an old soldier read rather louder, und at many a word a crystal tear 
trickled down to his brave old moustache. I stood near him and wept 
in company, and asked him — * Why we /” Ho answered — * The 

Elector has abdicated.’ And then he read again, and at the words, 

‘ for the long-manilbsted fidelity of my subjects,’ and ‘hereby sot you 
free from your allegiance,’ he* wept more than ever. It is strangely 
touching to see an old man like that, with faded uniform and ‘scarred 
face, weep so bitterly all of a sudden. While we' Were reading, tlie 
electoral arms were taken down from the Town Hall ; i»vnrytliing had 
such* a'^csolate air, that it was as if an eclipse of the sun were ex- 
pected. .... I went home and wept, and ’ out — ^ The 
Elector lias abdicated!’ In vain my mother took a'^urld of trouble 
to explain the thing to me. I knew what 1 know ; I was not to be 
]imuaded. but went crying to bed, and in the night dreamed that the 
ivorld was at an end.” 

The next morning, however, the sun riees as usual, and 
Joachim Miirnt is proclaimed Grand Duke, whereupon there is a 
holiday at tie' iniblio school and Heinrich (or Hdi-ry, for that 
was biihbaptiHdmt name, which he iifterwai'ds had the good taste 
to change), perched on the bronze hor^e of tlie Electoral statue, 

sees quite a different scene from yesterilay*s 

• 

‘‘The next day the world was again all in order, and we had school ' 
as before, and things were got by%lieart as before — the Boman cm- 

S rors, obronology/the nouns in im^ the verba hregulcma, Greek, 
obrew, geography, mental arithmetic! — heavens! my hoiA i»* still , 
diz^y with must he ISarued by heart ( .And a great deal of 

this came in very convenieuilft for me in after lift. For if I had not 
known the Boman kings bw4ieart^ it would subsequently have been 
quite ibdii^rent to me wh^hsv Hiebufir had proved or had not proved 
that th^ never really existed. • . . But oh ! the trouble Thad 
at i»diool with the endless dates. And with arithmetic it was still 
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worse. , What I understood best was subtraction, for that hut a Yeafy* ^ 
wactioiEd rtde: *Four can't be taken from ^hrec^ therefore I tfiuit 
iMnirow one.* Butl advise eve*y one in such a case to boseow a/ew 
asatm^pence, for no one can tell what nsiay happen. ... As for 
Iiatin, you have no idea, Madam, what a oompucated afihir it is. The ^ 
^mans would never have found time to conquer the world if they ' 
JK^ first had to learn Latin. Ludrily fot them, they already knew 
in their etafles what nouns have their accus&tive in im, I, on the 
contrary, had to learn them by heart in the sweat cof my brow ; never- 
theless, it is fortunate for mo that 1 know them . . . and the fact 
that I have them at my finger-ends if I shouH ever happen to want 
them suddenly, afibrds me much inward repose and consolaticm ia many 
troubled hours of life. . . . ^ Of Greek I will not say a*word, I 
should too much irritated. Tho monks in the middle ages were 
not BO far wrong when they maintained that Clrcek was an invention 
of the deVil. God knows the sufiering I endured over ii . . . With 

Hebrew it went somewhat better, for 1 had always a great liking for 
the Jews, though to this very hour they crucify ray good name ; but 
I could never get on so far in Hvbrew as my watch, which had much 
familiar intercourse with pawnbrokers, and in this way contracted 
many Jewish habits — ^for example, it wouldn’t go on Saturdays.’* 

Heine's parents woe appaiently not wealthy, but his education 
was oared foi by his uncle, Solomon Heine, a great banker in 
Hamburg, so. that be had. no early pecuniary ^sad vantages to 
struggle witiiC He seems to have been very happy in his ixiother, 
who was not of Hebrew, but of Teutonic blood ; he often mentions 
her with reverence and affection, and in the “Bach der Lieder" 
there are two exquisite sonnets addressed to her, which tell how 
his proud spirit was always subdued, by the charm of her presence, 
and how her love was the home^of his heart after restless weary 
wanderings 

“ Wie mkebtig orach mein stolzer Muth*sich bldhe, 

In deiner sel^ siiBsen, trauten Nahe 
Brgreift mioh oft ein. demutbvoUe Zagen. 

• # • « Vir 4,47 

Gnd tmmer irrte ieh naeh Lfobe, immer 
Nach Liebe,do<di die Liebe fond ieh nimmer, 

Und kehrte utu nach Hause, krank und trfifae. 

Booh da Mst du entgeg^U mir gekommefl, ^ 

Und ach ! was da in deWn Aug^ jo^eseh^^fosam 
Das war die susse, lauggesuchtelLiebe.^* * 

Hq wag at first destined for a mercantile life, but Nature 
deelot^ too strongly agaiitat this plan. “ God knows,'" he has 
lately said in conversation with ^is brother, “ T would williagly 
have become a banker^ bol I could p0M bring lo inat 
pass. I very early diooefned rixat bankers would one day be the 
rulers of the world/' So com^roe was at given up for 
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.lav, begai) ia tike Uzuveraity of 

Btaa. aheadj pablisbed sibiae p«esi4 m tibe oon^ <4 & 

ne^n^apei^ and amiMSig them vaa mm cm Napoleon, the ol^eet of 
hie 'youtMa! enthodUsm. ^em, he says in a Itfttsir to Bt. 

,Beim,Xaillaadier, 'wrae written when he was only sixteem It ‘is 
WU to l)e> foond in the Bach der lieder " under the title 
Orenadiere,” and it protes that even in ite e^eet elforte'hia 
genius showed a stpsngly specido eharwcter. 

It will be easily imagmed that the gmrns of sprouted 

too mjrorausly in Heine’s brain for jurisprudence to find much 
room there. Lectures on history md ]lterature,>we are told, were 
more diligently attended titan lomres on law. He had tid^en 
core, too, to inmish his trunk with abundant options hf the 
poets, and the poet he espeoklly studied at that time Was Byron. 
At a later period we find his taste taking another direction, for 
he writes, “ Of ail authors, Byron is precisely the one who e&.oites 
in me the moat intolerable emotion ; whes^as Scott, in eyery one 
of his works, gladdens my heart, soothes end invigorates me." 
Another indication of his bent in these Bonn days, was a news* 
paper essay, m which he attacked the Bomaatio si^ool ; and here 
also he went through 'that chioken>‘pox of authorship — the pro* 
ductiun of a tragedy, iteine’s tragedy— '‘‘Alman^r’’— is, as 'might 
be expected, better thamthe meyority of these youthlhil mistakes. 
The ti*(\gic collision lies in the conmet between nat^l affection 
and the deadly hatred of religion and of race — ^ia the sacrifice of 
youthiul loveiu to the strife between Moor and Kpattiard, Moslem 
and Christian. Some of the situations are striking, and there are 
passages of considerable poetic merit ; hut the characters ore little 
more than shadowy veliicles for tho poetry, and there is a want 
of clearness and probability in tlio structure. It was published 
two years later, in company with another trtigedy, in one act, 
called “ Willhun Batcliffe," in which there is rather a feeble use 
of the ScotoffMcond-Right after the manner of tho Bate in the 
Greek %rRgedyy We smile to find Heine saying of hia tragedies, 
in a letter to a friend soon after their pphlioation : " I know they 
win be terribly cut up, bat I ifill confess to you in eoufidence that 
they ore very good, better than my eoileetiom of poems, which are 
not worth a shot.” Elsewhere M tells us, that when, after one 
of Paganini’s concerts, hO w^s passionately complimenting 
the great master on his violin-playing, Paganini mtem^ted 
him ttius: " But how were you pleas^ with my bets# f" ' 

In Heins kit Bonn for Gottingea,^ He there pntsned his 
onds^citai <4 law studhUM^ond the endbf'^hree months he was 
rustidafnl lor a boeaoh df^the laws againsl\, meltiiig. While there, 
he had attempted a negotiation yith Broimtians for the printing 
of a volume of ptj»asa, and had ^duied that first tnedeal of lovers 
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and poets — a refusal. It was not until a year after, that he founds 
a Berlin publisher for his lirst volume of poems, subsequently 
transformed, with additions, into the ‘^Bucli dor Lieder." -He 
remained between two and three years nt Berlin, and the society 
hp found thi?rc seems to have made these years an important 
epoch in his culture. Ho was one of tlie youngest members of a 
circle which assembled at the house of the poetess Elise von 
Hohenhausen, the triyislator of Byron — a circle which included 
Chamisso, Variihagen, and Kahel (V amhagen s wife) . For Rahel, 
Heine liad a pro found adiniratioii and regard ; he afterwards 
dedicated to her the poems included under the title ^‘Heim- 
kchr;’* and he frequently refers to Tier or quotes her in away 
that ifidioates how he valued her inlluencc. Accojding lo his * 
friend, F. von Hohonliausen, the opinions' oonceniing Heine’s 
talent were vc)*y various among liis Berlin friends, and it was 
only a small miuoiity tliat had any probeutimeut of his future 
fame. In this minority was Klise vou Hoheiiliaiiscn, who 
prochiinied ITeiiie as the Byron of Germany ; but her opinion 
was met with much hond-shakiiig and opposition. We can inia- 
giuo how precious was such a recognition as hers to the young 
j) 00 t, then only two or three nml tw^enty,*and with by no means 
an impressive personality for superficial eyes. Perhaps ovou the 
deep-sigIited^W(‘r(' far from delecting iiv that small, blond, pale 
young man/' with quiet, gentle maimers, the latent po^vers of 
ridicule and sarotism — the terrible talons that were one day^to be 
thrust out from tlu' velvet paw of the young leopard. 

It was appav(^iitly during tins residence in Berlin that Heine 
united himself witii iho Lutheran Church. He would'^^illingly, 
like many of Ins friends, he tells fts, have nmoined free from all 
ecclesiastical ties if the authorities there had not forbidden n'si- 
dcnce in Jh-usfeia, and especially in lierlin, to every one vrho did 
not belong to one of the pobitivo religions reegynis^d by the 
State. 

“ As Henri IV. once laughingly suid, ‘ Pans vaut Vfen mUFmesse* 
so 1 might with reason saj, ‘.Scr/m vayt Men me pr^cJte;^ and I 
could afterwards, as before, accommodate myself to the very enliglit- 
ened Christianity^ filtrated from all superstition, which could then be 
had in the churches of Berlin, and which was even free from the divi- 
. nity of Christ, like turtle-soup without turtle/’ 

At the same period, too, Heine bectune acjquninted with Hegol. 
In liis lately published ^'Ge&tuudnibs'e*’ (Confessious), he throws 
on IIegel*s influence ovej: him the blue light of demoniacal 
wit, and confounds us by the mo^t bewildering double-edged sar- 
casms; hut that influence seems to have been at least more 
wholesome than the one which produced the mocking retracta- 
vtioiis of the “ Geattindnisse/' Through all his self-satire, we dis- 



jrcrn thMi in those days he bad something like real earnestness 
artd enthusiasm* which are certainly not apparent in his present 
theistic confession of faith. 

“ On the whale, I never felt a strong enthusiasm for this philosophy, 
and conviction on the subject was out of the question.' I never was 
an abstract thinker, and accepted the synthesis of the Hegelian 
doctrine without demanding any proof, since its consequences dattere^d 
my vanity. I was young and proud, and it plesjsed my vainglory when 
I learned from Hegcl^that the true God was not, as iny grandmother 
believed, the God who lives in heaven, but myself here upon earth ♦ 
This foolish "pride had not in the least a pernicious iniiuence on my 
feelings, ^on the contrary, it heightened these to the pitch of heroism. 

, I was at* that .time so lavish in generosity and self-sacndco, that d 
must assuredly have eclipsed the most hnlliant deeds of those good 
lourgeois of virtue who acted iherely from a sense of duty, and simply 
obeyed the laws of morality.** 

llis sketch of Hegel is irresistibly amusing ; hut we must warn 
tlic reader that Heine's anecdotes are often more devices of style 
by which he conveys bis satire or opinions. The reader will see 
that ho doe^not neglect an opportunity of giving a sarcastic lash 
or two, in passing, to %\Teyerheer, for whose music he has a greai 
contempt. The sarcasm conveyed in the substitution of reputa- 
tion {ov music and jo^mialiststov mfisicians, might poi‘haps escape 
any one unfamiliar mill the sly and uncxpect(*d tiuift of Heine s 
vidieuIeP. 

“ T8 speak frankly, I seldom understood him, and only arrived at 
the meaning of his words by subsequent reflection, I believe he 
wished not to be understood ; and hbnee his practice of sprinkling his 
discourse with mtidifying parentheses ; hence, perhaps, his preference 
for persons of whom he knew that they did not understand him, and 
to wliom he all tho more willingly granted the honour of his familiar 
ac*quaintance. Thus every one in Berlin wondered at tho intimate 
companionsh^of the profound Hegel with the late Heinrich Beer, a 
brother of Giifcmo Meyerbeer, who is universally known by his repu- 
tation, % bu 1 whw has been celebrated by the cleverest journalists. This 
Beer, namely Heinrich, was a thoroughly stupid follow, and indeed was 
afterwards actually declared iinbecile by^his family, and placed uiidei\ 
guardianshij), because nistead of makijig a name tor himself in art or] 
in science by means of bis great fortune, ho squandered his money ou 
childish trifles ; and, for example, one day bought six thousand thalers* . 
worth of Walking sticks.* Tfo.s poor man, who had no wish to pass 
either lor a great tragic drjjmati&t, or for a great star-gas&or, oi^lbr a* 
laurel-crowned musical genius, a rival of Mozart and Bo^sini, and pre- 
ferred giving his money for walking-sticks — this degenerate Beor 
enjoyed Hegel* s most ooinfldoiitial society ; he was the philosopher’s 
bosom friend, his Pylades, and accompanied him everywhere like his 
shadow. The equally witty and gifted Felix Mendelssohn once sought 
to explain this phenomenon, by maintaining that Hegel did not under- 
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Heinrieb Boer. I jww believe, however, llmt the real ground of 
ihn^ intimacy oonaisted in thie — waft donvuieed th^Ano word*ol^ 
whatihe said was understood by Heinrich Beer ; and he q^ld i^ere- 
foTe,,in his presence, give himself up to all the intcUectnal outpourings 
of. the inoioent. In general, Hegel’s conversation was a sort of 
zdfonologue, lighed Torth by starts in a hoiselosB voice ; tlic odd 
roughness of his ejcpressions often stmcfc*j»e, and many of ‘them Save 
remained in my memory. One beautiful statlight evening we stood 
together at the window) and I, a young man of one*and-twenty, having 
just had a good dinner and finished my coffee, spoke with enthusiasm 
of the stars, and called them the habitations of the departed. But the 
master muttered to himself, ‘The stars ! hum ! 1mm ! The stars are 
onljr a brilliant leprosy on the face of tKe heavens.’ ‘ For Ood’s sake,’ 
I cried, ‘is there, then, no happy place above, where vnrtiueis reyrarded 
after death V But ho, staring at me wij}h his pale eyes, said, cuttingly, 

‘ So you want a bonus for having taken care of your sick mother, and 
refrained from poisoning your worthy brother ?* At these words he 
looked anxiously round, but appeared immediately set at rest when he 
observed that it was only Heinrich Beer, who had approached to invite 
him to a game at whist,” 

In 1823, Heine returned to Gottingen to complete his career 
as a law-student, and this time he gave’ evidence of advanced 
■ mental maturity, not only bv producing many of the charming 
poems sub?i^iuently includea in the ‘^Beisebilder," but also by 
prosecuting *‘Jiis professional studios diligently enough leave 
Gottingen, in 1825, as Doetpr juris. Hereupon ho settle*d at 
Hamburg as an advocate, but his profession seems to have been 
the least pressing of his occupations. In those days, a small 
blond young man, with the brim of his liat drawn over his nose, 
his coat flying open, and his hands stuck in hi§ trouser-pockets, 
might be seen stumbling along the sti'eets of Hamburg, staring 
from side to side, and appearing to have Small regard to tlie 
figure he made in the eyes of the good citizens. ^.Occasionally 
an inhabitant, more literary tlian usual, would ^r^nt out tiiis 
young man to his companion as Heinrich Heine ; ’^ut in^neralj 
the young poet had not to endure the. inconveniences of being a 
^ lion. His poems were devoured, but he was not asked to devour 
' flattery in return. Wlmther because the fair Hamhurghers acted 
in the spirit of Johnson's advice to Hannali More-— to consider 
• what her flattery was worth before she cjtoked him with it” — or 
for some other reason, Seine, according to the testimony of 
' ‘ August Lewald, to whom we owe these particulars of his Hamburgh 
life, was left free from the persecution of tea-parties. Not, how- 
ever, from another perseoution ,pf genitis — ^nei'vdus headaches, 
which some perspus, we are 4oid, regarded as an improbable 
fictiouj, intended ias a pretext fiof raisinjg a delicate white band to 
his forehead. It is probable tlmt the foeptical persons alluded 
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lo v6Ke. tbemselves tintroubled with nervous headache, and 
their hmi^ wer^ noi^'delie^. Slight details theee, hut wiivfli' 
telljjDg atont a mm of because tiiey help us to ka^ m 

mind that ha ie, after all, oixr brother, hailing to endure the petty 
everyday ills of life as we have ; with this differeijce, that hi? 
heightened sensibility converts what asm mere insect stings for. us* 
into scoipion stings for hiin. 

It was, peihaps, in *these Hamburg days that Heine paid the 
visit to Goctbe, *bf which he gives us* this nhari^g little 
picture ; — 

‘"When I visited him in Wdmar, and stood before him, I ihvo^ 
Juntarlly glanced at his side* to see whether the eagle was not there 
> with the Ughtuing in his beak. 1 was nearly speaking^ Greek to him ; 
but, as 1 observed that he ^derstood German, I stated to him in 
German, that the plums on th*e read between Jena and Weimar were 
very good. I bad for so many long winter nights thought over what 
lofty and profound things I would say to Goethe, if ever I saw him. 
And when 1 saw hbi at last, I said to him, that the Saxon plums were 
very good ! And Goetlie smiled.* ‘ 

During the next few years, Heine produced the most popular 
of all his works — those which have won him his place as the 
greatest of living GerAan poets and humorists. Between 1826 
and 1829, appeared the four veriumes of the ^‘Roisebilder’* 
(Pictures of Travel), anS tlie *^Buch der liedcr {Bi6k of Songs) 
— a wohimo of. lyrics, of which it is hai*d to say whether their 
greatdst charm is the lightness and finish of their style, their vivid 
and original imaginativeness, or their simple, pure senslbility^ 
In his “ RdHebilder,” Heine cfuries us with him to the Harz, 
to the isle of Norderney, to Ids native town Diisseldorf; to Italy^ 
and to England, sketching scenery and character, now with tho 
wildest, most fantastic humour, now with the finest idyllic sensi- 
bility, — letting liis thoughts wander from poetjy to politics, from 
criticism to teamy reverie, and blending mn, imagination, refiec- 
rion, jmd sat™ in a sort of exquisite, ever- varying shimmer, like 
the hues of the opal. 

Heine’s journey to Engl’and did not*at all .heighten his regard 
for the English. He calls our language the "hiss of egoism”* 
{Zischlaute des Bgoismm) ; and his ridicule English awkward- ' 
ness is as merciless as — ^English ridicule of German awkward- , 
ness. His antipathy towards us seems to have grown in intensity, 
like many of his other atjtipathies ; and in his "VermiSohtc' 
Sehriften” he is more bitter than ever. Let us quote one of his 
philippics ; since bitters are understood to be wholesome. 

" It is oei*fcainly a firightful injustice to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnatiou on an entire peopV. Bat with regard to the English 
momentaiy disgust might betray me into this imostioe; and <m 

•Harpeve dreiifiiMi 

?3l^ 
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looking at the mass, I easily forget the many* brave and noble men 
who dfstingiiishcd themselves by intellect and love of freedom. But' 
these, especially the British poets, were always all the more glaringly 
in contrast with tlie rest Of the nation ; they were isolated martyrs to 
their national relations ; and, besides, great genhtses do not belong to 
the particular land of their birth : they scarcely belong to this *earth, 
the Golgotha of their suiferings. The mass — the English blockheads, 
God forgive me ! — are hateful to me in my inmost soul ; and I often 
regard them not at all my fellow-men, but as njiserable automata — 
machines, whoso* motive power is egoism. In these moods, it seems 
to me as if I heard the whizzing wheel-work by which they think, feel, 
reckon, digest, and pray: their praying, their mechanical Anglican 
church-going, with the gilt Praycr-l)Ook'under their arms, theyr stupid, 
tiresome Sunday, their awkward piety, is most of sS\ odious to mo. » 
I am firmly convinced that a blaspheming Frenchman is a more 
pleasing sight for the Divinity than a praying Englishman.” 

On his return from England, Heine was employed at !Miinicli 
in editing the AlJgcmeinen Politischen Anmtlen, but in IBflO ho 
was again in the north, and the news of the July Revolution sur- 
prised him on the island of Heligoland. Ho has given us a 
graphic picture of his democratic enthusiabiu in those days in 
somo letters, apparently written from HeJfgolHnd, which he has 
inserted in liis hook on Borne. We quole some passai>(*s, 
only for tlu;^^ biographic interest as shojAing a phase of Heine s 
mental histbty, hut because they nre a specimen of his liowor in 
that Kind of ditliyrambie writing wliich, in less masterly ^unids, 
easily becomes ridicnloub : — 

“ Tlic thick packet of ncvvhpa])ors arrived from tlie Continent w itli 
these ivanii, glo>viiig-hot tidings.^ They were sunbeams wra])ped up 
in packing-paiicr, and they inllamed my soul till it burst into the 

w'ildest conflagration It is all like a dream to me ; osi^e- 

cially the name, Lafayette, sounds to ino likft a legend out of my 
earliest childhood. Does he really sit again on horsoba!^ commanding 
the National Guard ? I alm<^t fear it may not be^uc, for it ib in 
print. 1 will myself go to Paris, to be convincedfeof it iny 
bodily eyes. . . It must be splendid^ ivhcn he rides ilirougli the 

streets, the citizen of two‘worids, the god-liko old man, with his 
silver locks streaming down Jiis sacred shoulder, . . He greets, 

with his dear old eyes, the grand-children of those who oiico fought 
with him for freedom and equality. • . It is now sixty years since 
he returned from America with the Declaration of Human Rights, 
the decalogue of the world’s new creed^ which was revealed to him 
amid the thunders and lightnings of ^cannon. . . And the tri- 

colourod flag waves again on the towers of Paris, and its streets 
resound with the Marseillaise ! . , , , , It is all over with my 

yeanling for repose. I now know again what I will do, what I ought 
to do, what I must do. . . I am. the son of the Revolution, and 
seize again the hallowed weapona on which my mother pronounced 
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ker benediction*. , . * . Flowers! flowers! I will, crown 

rniy heaS for the death-fight. And the lyre too, reach me the lyre, 
that I may sing a battle-song. • . . Words like flaming stars, 
that*shoot aqwn from the heavens, and bumnp the palaces, and. illu- 
minate the huts. , . . Words like bright javelins, that whirr up^ 

to the seventh heaven dni strike the pious hypocrites who hafe 
skulked into the Holy of Holies. . . , I am all joy and song, all 
sword and flame 1 Perhaps, too, all delirium. . . . One of those 
sunbeams wrapped ii^ brown paper has flown to^my brain, and set my 
thoughts aglow. In vain I dip my head into the sea. No water 
extinguishes this Greek fire. . . . Even the poor Heligolanders 

sho\it for joy, although they have only a sort of dim instinct of what 
lias oocui:red. The fisherman* who yesterday took me over to the 
Jittle sand island, which is the hathing-phice here, said to me smil- 
ingly, ‘ The poor people have won I* Yes ; instinctively the people 
comprehend such events, perhaps better than we, with all our means 
of knowledge. Thus Frau von Varnhagen once told me that 
when the issue of the Battle of Leipzig was not yet known, the maid- 
servant suddenly rushed into the room with the sorrowful cry, ‘ The 
nobles have won!* .... This morning another packet of 
newspapers is come. 1 devour them like manna. Child that I am, 
aftecting details touch me yet more than the momentous whole. Oh, 

if I could but see thc‘^|log Medor The dog Medor 

brought his mabter his gun and cartridge-box, and when his master 
fell, and was buried with l^s follow-heroes in the Court o/*the Louvre, 
then* stayed tlie poor dog like a monument of faith fulfoass, sitting 
motiotileSb on the grave, day and night, eating but little of the food 
that w«lfe offered him — burying the gr<j^ter part of it in the earth, 
perhaps as nourishment for his buried mabter!** 

• 

The enthusiasm which was kept thus at boiling heat by ima- 
giuatiuii, cooled down rapidly when brought into contact with 
reality. Jii tlio same book he indicates, in his caustic way, the 
eoiniiiencement of that change in his political temperature — for it 
cannot ho calkita <‘hange in opinion — ^which has drawm dowm on 
him immense^^riperation fi*om some of the patriotic party, hut 
which to have resulted simply from the essential anta- 

gonism between keen wit ami fanaticisgj. 

“ On the very first days of my arrival in Paris, I observed that 
things wore, in reality, quite different colours 'from those which hod 
been shed on them, when in perspective, by the light of my enthusiasm. 
The silver locks which I saw fluttering so majestically on the shoulders 
of Jhafayette, the hero of two worlds, were metamorphosed into a 
brown perruque, which made S. pitiable covering for a narrow skull. 
And oven the dog Medor, whiih I visited in the Court Of the Louvre, 
and which, encamped under tri-^oloured lli^ and trophies, very 
quietly allowed himself to be fed— he was not at all the right dog, but 
quite an ordinary brute, who assumed to himself merits not his own, 
as often happens with the French ; and, like many othem, he made a 
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f/toS^ ont of the gjory of the Berolatioa. . . . Be was paiwpe^teA 
rad pedronized, perhi^ promoted to the highcstpostSi tiie t>Me 
HCedor, some days a^ the battle, inodos% alank oat of s^t, like 
the troe people vho created the Bevahitioa,” . ' * ' 

• • That it was not merely interest in Trench polities whfe^ sent 
Heine to Paris m 1831, but also a perc^tion that German air 
«as not Mendly to sympathizers in . Jdy molations> is 
humorously in^ated in the " Gestandnisse." 

“ I had done much and suffered much, and when the sun at the 
July Berointion arose in Prance, I had become very vrwij^ and 
needed some recreation. Also, my native air was every day more 
unhealthy for. me, and it was time t should seriously think of a 
change of climate. I bad visions : the clouds terriiled me, and made 
all sorts of ugly faces at me. It often eeemcd to me as if the sun wore 
a Prussian cockade ; at night I dreamed of a hideous black eagle, 
which gnawed my liver ; and I was very mulauchoty. Add to this, I 
had become acquainted with an old Berlin Justizrath, who had spent 
many years in the fortress of Spandau, and he related to me how 
unpleasant it is when one is obliged to wear irons in winter. For 
myself I thought it very unchristian that the hons were not wanned 
U trifle. If the irons were warmed a little for us they would not 
midee so unpleasant an impression, and even’chilly natures might then 
hear them vyiy well; it would be only proper consideration, too, if 
the fetters ’jjttre perfumed with essence of toscs and laurels, as is the 
case in this country (France). .1 asked my Justizrath whether he 
often got oysters to eat at Spandau ? He said. No ; Spandau was too 
Sir from the sea. Moreover, he said meat was very scarce there, and 
there was no kind of volatile except flies, which fell into one’s soup. 
.... Now, as 1 really needed some recreation, and, as Spandau 
is too far from the sea fior oystefs to be got there, and the Spandau 
fly-soup did not seem very ^petii?ing to mo, as, besides all this, the 
Prussian chains are very cold in winter, and eould not be conducive to 
my health, I resolved to vihit Paris.” 

Since this time Paris baa been Heine’s home, au^-liis best prose 
works have been writtcai eitlrer to inform tlie Ge&tinsq;(t French 
affairs or to inform the Frent^ on Gprman philosophy and lite- 
rature. He becamn a corresjpondent of the AUgeweine Zeitung^ 
and his correspondejnee, which extends, with an intermption of 
several years, from 1831 to 1844, forms the volume entitled 
'‘Franzdsische Zust&nde” (French Aff^s), and the sc6ond and 
ihu^ volume of his " Vennischte Schriften.” It is a witty and 
often wise commentary on pubUe men and public events : touis 
Philippe, GasimirPdri«r,Thtec8, Guizot, Bothschild, the Catltelic 
party, the Socialist party, havejtheir tom of satire and ap^eda- 

a for Heine deals out both with m impartialitv which made 
ess fovonrablo crilibs— Ibresample^cnaxge him with 
the rather incomparible sins of reckless caprice and venality. 
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JLiteraitoer Mii art alteijiata ^ith pqUtioa : h^Ve now a skatoli 

of* George or a description of one of Horace Vemet'e pie* 

tureo, — n<)w a ^oritioiem of Victor or of Xa8zt,~now an 

irresistible caricature of Spontiid> or Kalkbrenner, — andocca^ 
sionallj ike predominant satire ia relieved by a line ^saying or. a' 
genial word ^ admiration. • And all is done with that airy Tight- 
ness, yet precision of touch, which distinguishes Heine heyoiui 
any living writer. « The charge of venalkf was^ loudly made 
against Heine in Germany : hrst, it W^is said that he was paid to 
write ; then, that he was paid to abs^in from writing; the 
accusations were supposed to have an irrefiragable basis in the 
fact that* he accepted a stipend from the French .government. 
He has nov^r altempted to conceal the reception of that stipend, 
and we think his statelnent (in the “ Vermischte Schritten^) of 
the circumstances under which it was offered and received, is a 
sufficient vindication of himself and M. Ouisot from any dis- 
honour in the matter. 

it may he readily imagined that Heine, with so large a share 
of the Gallic element as he has in*his eornpoeition, was soon at 
his ease in Parisian society, and the years here were bright with' 
intellectual aotivity an^ social enjoyment. ^ His wit,*' wrote 
August Lewald, “ a perpetual gushing fountain ; he throws off 
the most delicious descriptions with amazing facility, c^d sketches 
the mpst^ comic characters in conversation." Kuch a man could 
not be peglected in Paris, and Heine was sought on all sides-— 
as a guest m distinguished salons, as a possible proselyte in the 
circle of the Saint ^imonians. His literary productiveness seems 
to have been furthered by this congenial life, which, however,, 
was soon to some extent embittered by the sense of exile ; for 
since 1835 botli his works and his person have been the object 
of denunciation by the German governments. Between J883 
and 1845 appeared the four volumes of the "Salon," " Die Ro- 
mantische Sefi^ " (both written, in the first instance, in French), 
the bool^tin Bofne, " Atta Troll," a romantic poem, " Deutsch- 
land," an exquisitely humorous poem, describing his last visit to 
Germany, and containinjg somagrand passages of serious writing; 
and the “ Neue Oedichte," a oofiectiou of lyrical poems. Among 
the most interesting of Us prose works are the second volume of 
the " Salon," which contains a survey of religion and philosophy 
in Germany, and the " Bomantische Schule," a delightfril intro- 
ducuon to that phase of Genfian literature known as the Romantic 
schooL The book on Borne, which appeared hi 1840, two or three 
years after the death of that writer, excited great indignation in 
Germany, as a wreaking of vengeance on tho dead, an insult to 
the memory of a man who had worked and suffered in tiie oattse 
of freedom — a cause which was Heine's own. Bfirn^, we may 
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observe paronth^lically for the informafion of those 
not familiar recent Gennan literature, was a r^niarkablc 
political writer of the ultra-liberal party in Germany, Iviio resided 
in Paris at the same time with Heine : a man of stern, uncom* 
promising pftirtisanship and bitter humour. Without justifying 
Heine s productipu of this book, we sep excuses for him which 
should temper the condemnation passed on it. There was a 
radical opposition of nature between him and Borne ; to use his 
own distinction, Heine is a Hellene — sensuous, realistic, exqui- 
sitely alive to the beautiful; while Borne was a'Nazarene — 
ascetic, spiritualistic, despising the pure artist as destitute of 
earnestness. , Heine has too keen a perception of practictil absur- 
dities and damaging exaggerations ever to become Ti thorough- 
going partisan ; and with a love of freedom, a faith in the ultimate 
triumph of democratic principles, of which we see no just reason 
to doubt the genuineness and consistency, he has been unable 
to satisfy more zealous and one-sided liberals by giving his 
adhesion to their views and measures, or hy adopting a denun- 
ciatory tone against those in the opposite ranks, florae could 
not foi*give what lie regaided as lleine^s epicurean iudillevence 
and artistic dallianoj^ and he at length gi^ve vent to his antipathy 
in savage attacks on him flirough the press, accusing him of 
utterly lacking character aud priuciplo, and oveii of writing under 
the influence of venal motives.. To these attacks Heine fciuained 
absolutely mute — from contempt according to his own account ; 
but the retort, which he resolutely refrained fi*om making 
during Borncs life, comes ip this volume published after his 
death with the concentrated^ force of long-gathering thunder. 
The utterly inexcusable part of the book is the caricature of 
Borne's friend, Madame Wohl, aud the^ scurrilous insinuations 
concerning Btirne’s domestic life. It is said, w(' know not witli 
how much truth, tliat Heine liad to answer for^icse in a duel 
with Madtunc Wohl’s husband, and that, after rejAving a serious 
wound, he promised to withdraw the oflensive' mattef from • a 
future edition. That edition, however, has not been called for. 
Whatever else we may think of th^ book, it is impossible to deny 
its transcendent tident— Jthe dramatic vigour with whi(‘h Bdmo 
is made present to us, the critical acumen witlx which he is cha- 
racterized, and the wonderful play of .wit, pathos, and thought 
wliioh runs through the whole. But Ive will let Heine speak for 
himself, and first we will give prt ftf his graphic descriptioix of 
the way in which Borne s mind and manners grateef on his 
taste , o ^ 

“ To the disgust which, in intercourse with Borne, I was in danger 
of feeling towards those who suxrounded him, was added the annoyance 
J felt from his perpetual talk aboht politics. Nothing but poutical 
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and again political argument, even at table^ where ho nia- 
*naged to hunt out. * At dinner, when 1 bo gladly forget all the 
vexations -of the world, he spoiled the best dishes forme by his patriotio 

r Jl,* which* ho poured as a bitter sauce over everything. feet, 

la mAfre d'Mtel^ then my innocent bonne bouche^ he completely 
spoiled for me by Job’sf tidings from Germany, which he scraped 
together out of the most unreliable newspapers. And then his accursed 
remarks, which spoiled one’s appetite I • • • This was a sort of 
table-talk which did^not greatly exhilarate me, and 1 avenged myself 
by afieoting an excessive, almost impassioned indifference for the objects 
of Borne’s enthusiasm. For example, Borne waa indignant that im« 
mediately on my arrival in Paris, I had nothing better to do than to 
write for. German papers a long account of the Exhibition of Pictures. 
«I omit all discussion as to whether that interest in ArtVhich induced 
mo to undertake this, work was so utterly irreconcilable with the 
revolutionary interests of the day : but Borne saw in it a proof of my 
indifforence towards the sacred cause of humanity, and I could in my 
turn spoil the taste of his patriotic sauerkraut for him by talking all 
dinner-time of nothing hut pictures, of Robert’s ‘ Reapers,’ Horace 
Vernet’s ‘Judith,’ and Scheffer’s ‘Faust.* . . , That I never 
thought it worth while to discuss my political principles with him it 
is needless to *«ay ; and once when he declared that he had found « 
contradiction in my wirings, 1 satisfied myself with the ironical 
answer, ‘ You are mistaken, mon cher; such contradictions never occur 
in my works, for always before I begin* to write, 1 read oxer the state- 
ment of my political principles in my previous writings^-that I may 
not contfadict myself, and that no one may be able to reproach me 
with a|k)&tacy from my liberal principles.’ ” 

And here is his own account of the spirit in Vhioh tlio book 
was written : — 

• 

‘‘ I was never Borne’s friend, nor was I ever his enemy. The dis- 
])leasure w'hich ho could often excite in me was never very important, 
and he atoned for it sutticiently by the cold silence which I opposed 
to all his accusations and raillery. While he lived 1 wrote not a line 
against him, l^ever thought about him, I ignored him completely ; 
apd thail^enraged him beyond measure. If 1 now speak of him, I do 
so neither out of enthusiasm nor out of uneasiness ; 1 am conscious ot 
the coolest impartiality. I write here neither an apology nor a critique, 
and as in- painting the man 1 go on my own observation, the image 
I prcbent of him ought perhaps to be regarled as a real portrait* 
And such a monument is due to him — ^to the great wrestler who, in 
the arena of our political games, wrestled so courageously^ and earned, 
if not the laurel, certainly the crown of oak leaves. I give an iyaage 
with his true features, withodt idealization— --the more like him the 
more honourable for bis memoiy. He was neither a geuius nor a 
hero; he was no Olympian god. ^He was a man, a denizen of this 
earth ; he was a ^od writer and a great patriot. « * * Beautiful 
delicious peace, whicli I feel at this moment in the depths Of my soul t 
Thou rewardest me sufficiently for everything I liave and for 
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everything I have dewjised. . . I shall defend myself 
the ireproach of indifference nor from the suspicion of Vemiiy* , I 
have few years, during the life of the insinuator, Wd such «df-justifica- 
tion unworthy of me ; now oven decency demands silence, ‘l^at ^ould 
bp k frightful spectacle ! — polemics between Death and Exile ! Dost 
’thou stretch-out to mo a beseeching hand f!h)m the grave ? Without 
rancour I reach mine towards thee. . . See» lv>w noble it is and pure ! It 
Was never soiled by pressing the hands of the mob, any more than by 
the impure gold of thp people’s enemy. In realty thou hast never 
injured me. . . In all thy insinuations there" is not a louk-d^or^s 

worth of truth.” • 

In one of these years Heine was married, and, in deference to 
the sentiments of his wife, married according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church. On this fact busy rumour afte^twserds founded 
the stoi'y of his conversion to Cadiolicism, nnd could of course 
name the day and the spot on 'which he abjured Protestantism. 
In his ‘‘ GestUndnisse*’ Heine publishes a denial of this rumour ; 
less, be says, for the sake of depriving the Catholics of the solace 
they may derive from their belief in a new convert, than in order 
to cut off fwta another party the more spiteful satisfaction of 
bewailing his instability : — 

^^That statement of time and place wa^^ entirely correct. I was 
actually on the specified day in the specified church, which was, more- 
over, a Josmt church, namely St. Sulpice ; iCrid 1 then went through a 
religious act, ^ But this act was no ouious abjuration, but a yery inno- 
cent conjugation ; that is to say, my marriage, already performed 
according to the civil law, there received the ecclosiabtical consecration, 
because my wife, whose family are staunch Catholics, would not liavo 
thought her marriage sacred enough without such a ceremony. And 
I would on no account cause tl!is beloved being aliy uneasiness or dis- 
turbance in her religious views,” 

Por sixteen years— from 18^11 to 1847— Heine 'lived that 
rapid concentrated life wiiich is known only in Paris ; but then, 
alas ! stole on the ” days of darkness," and they ijfre to be many. 
In 1847 he felt the approach of the terrible spinal disoj^-'e which 
Los for seven years chained him to, his bed in acute suffering. 
Jhe last time he • went ^out of doors, he tells us* was in May, 
1848:— . ' « ^ 

With difficulty I dragged myself to the Louvre, and I almost sank 
down as I entered the magnificent hall where the ever-blessed goddess 
of beauty, our beloved Lady of MBo, stands on her pedestal. At her 
l^'I lay long, and wsfept so bitterly that a stone must have pitied tae. 
The goddess looked compassionately on me, but at the same lame 
^otisolatd|y» as if she would «ay: Dost thou not secL the&.tbat 
I have no ama^ and tibus cannot holp theeF’ * 

Since 1848^ 4heo, this poet, wKom the lovely objects of Nature 
have always haunted like a passion,'" lias not descended 
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the seotmd story of a Parisian house; ibis naan of hungry 
‘iniellect has heen shut out from <dl direct observation of fife, all 
contact with society, except sucfi as is derived from visitoire* to his 
trick-room. The terrible nervous disasse JSias affected his 'eyes; 
the sight of one is utterly gone, and he can only r«i|Se the lid-of 
the other « by lifting it with his finger. Opium alone is tfie 
benofioent genius tlmt^ elifis his pain. We hardly know whether 
to call it an Jillevktion or ^n intensification of the torture that 
Hoine i^atmns his ‘mental vigour, bis poetic imagination, and bis 
incisive wit ; for if this intellectual activity fills up a blank, it 
^dens tlie spbece of suffering. His brother described him 
in I 851 . 41 S still, in moments when the band of pain was not too 
• heavy on him; the same Heinrich Heine, poet abd satirist by 
turns. In such moments, would narrate the strangest, things 
in tlio gravest manner. But when he came to an end, he would 
roguishly lift up the lid of his right eye with his finger to see the 
impression he haul produced; and if h{s audience had been 
listening with a serious face, he would break into Homeric 
laughter. We have other proof, than personal testimony that 
Heine’s disease allows his genius to retain much of its energy, 
in the “ Romanzero,” a volume of poems published in 185i, and 
written chiefly daring %he first three years of bis illness ; and in 
the first volume of the4‘Termisch<S Schrifren/* alsp the product 
of re(*ent years. Very nliuntive is the poet’s own desoliption of 
liis cbnaition, in the eirilogue to the, ‘‘ Romouzero f ~ 

** Do I really exist ? My body is so shrunken that 1 am hardly 
anything but a voice j and my bed reminds me of the singing grave of 
the magieiau Merlin, which lies in the forest of Brozeliand, in Brittany, 
under tall oaks whose tops sour like green flamed towards heaven. 
Alas ! I envy thee thc^e trees and the fresh breease that moves tlieir 
branches, brother Merlin, for no green leaf rustles about my mattre^^s* 
grave in Paris. ,,where early and latse I hear nothing but the rolling of 
vehicles, bamm^ring, quarrelling, and piano-strumming. A grave 
withou^epose, death without the privil^s of the dead, who have no 
debts to pay , and need write neither letters nor books — that is a piteous 
condition. Long ago the measure has been taken for my coffin and 
for my necrology, but^ I die so slowly, that the process is tedious fbar’ 
me as well as my friends. But pati^oe; everything has an end. 
You will one day find the booth closed where the puppet-show of mv 

humour has so Often delighted you.’" " 

As eaJh «s 1650, it wajf romottred that since B^e’s ilteess- 
n ebange had taken place in Ms religious views j and as rumotir 
wldoai steg^ short of extremes, it was soon said that he Mid 
heeome a thorough pietist, CaSiolios and Prui^testants by turns 
olomung aim as a convert Such a change in so ubcomptomismir 
«n iconoclast* in a tnsa' whn had been so zealous in Ms aoKadons 
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as HejDO, natunJly excited considerable sensation in tbe camp 
he was supposed to have quitted, as well as in that he was 
supposed to have joined. In the second volume of tliQ**** SaJon,” 
and . in the Komantische Schule,” written in 1834 and *86, tho 
dpctrine of .Pantheism is dwelt on with, n fervour and xinnuxed 
seriousness wliich show that Panthei^sm was then m .animating 
faith to Heine, 'and he attacks what he considers the false 
spiritualism and asceticism of Christianity as the enemy of true 
beauty in Art, And of social well being. Now, however, it was 
said that Heine had recanted all his heresies ; but from the fact 
that visitoi-s to his sick-room brought away very various iiupies- 
sions as to his actual religious views, it seemed* probpble that 
his love of mystification had found a tempting oppertunity for 
exercise on this subject, and that, one 'of his friends said, he 
w*as not inclined to pour out unmixed wine to tliose who asked 
for a sample out of mere curiosity. At length, in the? epilogue 
to the “ Itoraanzero/* dated 1 85 J, there appeared, amidst much 
mystifying banter, a declaration that he had embraced Theism 
and the belief in a future life, and what chiefly lent an air of 
seriousness and reliability to this aflSnnation', was tho fact that 
he took care to accompany it with certain^ negations : — 

‘^As concerns myself, I cap boast of no particular progress iii 
polities t I adhered (after 1848) to the same democratic principles 
which had the homage of my youth, and for which I have eyer since 
glowed with incieasing fervour^ In theology, on the contrary,^! 'must 
accuse myself of retrogression, since, as I have already confeshcd, 1 
returned to the okl superstition — to a personal God, This fact is, once 
for all, not to be stifled, as many enlightened and well-meaning friends 
would fain have had it. But 1 idust expi'essly cc^ntradict the report 
that my retrograde movement has carried me as far as to the threshold 
of a Church, and that I have even been received into her lap. No : 
my religious convictions and views have remained free from any 
tincture of eoclesiasticism ; no chiming of bells has allUred mo, no 
altar-candlos have dazzled me. 1 have dallied with- no dogmas, and 
liave not utterly renounced my reason.” , 

This sounds like. a serious statelneht. But what shall we say 
' to a convert who plays with his newly-acquired belief in a future 
life, as Heine does in the very next pageS^ says to his 
. render : — 

‘^Console thyself; we shall meet agam'in a better world, where 
* I also mean to write thee better books^ 1 take for granted that my 
health will there be improved, and that Swedenborg nas not deceived 
me. He relates, namely, with great confidence, tlmt we sh^U |»eace- 
fully carry on ouSp old occupations in the other world, just as Wo have 
done in this ; that we shall there preserve our individuality unaltered, 
and that death will produce no particular change in our organic develop- 
ment. Swedenborg is a thoroughly honoitrable fellow, and quite 
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worthy credit in whfit he tells us about the oth«i^ tpporld, wbe^e he 
*saw with bis own eyes the persons who had pUyed a great part on 
our jiortK: ^ Host of them, he says, remained nnehaii^peta» and busied 
themselyos with the same as formerly ; they remained stationary, 

were old<^fashioned, rocc»c<^wnich now and then prodmij^ a ludicrous 
effect/ For example, our dear Dr» Martin Luther kept fast by Ilia 
doctrine of Grace, about which he had for three hundred years daljy 
written down the 6ame» mouldy arguments — just in the same w^y as 
the late l^aron Ekstein, who during twenty years, printed in the 
Allgemeine Zeiiung one and the same article, perpetually chewing 
over again the old cud of Jesuitical doctrine. Uut, as wo have said, aU 
persons who once figured here below were not found by Swedenborg 
in such sw^ate of fossil immutability: many had considerably developed 
• their *charhbter; both for good and evil, in the other world; and tide 
gave rise to some singular yesults. Some who had been heroes 
and saints on eartli had there sunk into scamps and good-for-nothings ; 
and there were examples, too, of a contrary transformation. For 
instance, the fumes of self-conceit mounted to Saint Anthony’s head 
when he learned what immense veneration and adoration hod been 
paid to him by all Christendom ; and he who here below withstood 
the most terrible temptations, was now quite an impertinent rascal 
and dissolute gallows-bird, who vied with his pig in rolling himself in 
the mud. The chaste Susanna, from having been excessively vain of 
her virtue, which she tlmught indomitable, came tb a shameful fall, 
and she w^p once so gloriously resisted the two old men,*Va8 a victim 
to the seductions of the young Ab^om, the son of D&Vid, On the 
eontr&ryt Lot’s daughters had in the lap®® become very 

virtuoift, and passed m tbe other world for models of propriety : the 
old man, alas ! had stuck to the wiue-fiask.” 

In his Gestaiidnisse,'* the I’etractation of former opinions 
and profession of*Theism ai*e renewed, but in a strain of irony 
that repels our sympathy and baflBes our psychology. Tet wlint 
strange, deep pathos is mingled with the audacity of the following 
passage !— 

What avails it me, that enthusiastic youths and maidens crown 
liiy mai%e bust with lam’d, when the withered hands of an aged 
nurse are pressing Spanish fiies behind jny ears ? W'hat avails it 
me, that all tho roses of Shiraz glow and wmt incense for me P Alas ! 
Shiraz is two thousand* miles from tho Hue d* Amsterdam, where, in 
the wearisome loneliness of my sick room, 1 get no scent except it he, 
perhaps, the perfume of warmed towels. Al^ ! God’s satire weighs 
heavily on luc. The great Author of the universe, the Aristophanes 
of Heaven, was bent on demonstrating, with crushing force, to mj, the 
little, earthly, German Aristophanes, how my wittiest saroaems are 
only pitihil iktempts at jesting in comparison with His, and how 
miserably 1 am beneath Him in hidnour, in colossal mockery.” 

For our part, we regard tbe paradoxical irreverence with 
which Heine professes his theoretical reverence as pathological. 
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as the, diseasM eijchibition of a predominant tendency tt^ed intc 
anomalous aetion by the pressure of pain 'and mental 'privation — 
as the delirium of wt starved of its proper nourishment It k 
not^for us to condemUi 'who have never had the same burthen 
laid on us ; .4t is not for pigmies at their ease to criticize the 
writhings of the Titan chained to the rock. 

On one other point we must touch before quitting Heino'a per- 
sonal history. There is a standing accusation against him in 
some quarters 6f wanting political principle, of wishing to dena- 
tionalize himself, and of indulging in insults against his native 
country. Whatever ground may exist for these accusations, tha< 
ground is not^ so for as we see, to be found in his writings. ^ £[« 
may not have much faith in (German revolutions mid t^voIu* 
tionists ; experience, in his case as in Chat of otliers, may hav€ 
thrown his millennial anticipations into more distant perspective ; 
but we see no evidence that he has ever swerved from his attach- 
ment to the principles of freedom, or written anything which tc 
a philosophic mind is incompatible with true patriotism. He 
has expressly denied the report that he wislied to become natu- 
ralized in France ; and his yearning towards his native land and 
the accents of his native language is expressed with a pathos 
the more reliable from the fact that he sparing in such effu- 
sions. We ‘do not see why Heines satire of the bljjnders and 
foibles of ‘Kia fellow-countrymen should be denounced as the 
crime of Ihe-jmJtrie, any mjore than the political caricatui'es oi 
any other satirist. The real offences of Heine are his occasional 
coarseness and his unscrupulous personalities, which arc repre- 
hensible, not because they ^re directed against his fellow- 
countrymen, but because they fue personaWks. That these 
oflbnees have their precedents in men whose memory the world 
delights to honour does not remove their turpitude, but it is a fact 
which should modify our condemnation in a particular case; 
unless, indeed, we are to deliver our judgments on a principle ol 
compensation — ^making up for our indulgence in one dirirtion bj 
our severity in another. On ^this grqund of coarseness and per- 
sonality, a true bill* may he found a^nst Heine; not, we think, 
on the ground that he has laughed at what isiaughable in his 
oompatiiots. is a sp^imen of the satire^ under which we 

sup^se Oerman patriots wince : — 

^‘Bbemsh Bavaria was to be the stiEpliing-point of the German re- 
volittipn. Zweihriioken was the Bethlehem m which the i^ant Saviooi 
— ^Freedom— day in the cradle, and ^ve whimpemg^promise of re- 
deeming the worlds Near his cradle b^wod many an ols, who after- 
wards, when his horns were reckoned on, showed himself a verj 
hamless bmte. It was confidently believed that the German revo- 
lution would begin in ZweibrUeken^ and evorythiug was4hare ripe fm 
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an outbreak. But^ as'has been hinted, the some 

*porson9 frustrated that illegal undertaking. For e^caxnpter'ameng the 
Bip^ptinlf consjpirators th^ was a tremendous hfaggartv who was 
always lou^Siest in hiarag% 9$rho boiled over with the hatred 
and this man was fis:ed on to strike the first blpW^ by cc|^ting down, a 
sentinel who loept an impoK^nt post. . . . , ‘ What T cried tfe 
man, when this order was jgfiveii him—* What J— me4 Can you expect 
so horrible, so bloodthirsty an act of me ? I— kill an inndowit 
sentinel f I, who am ikther of a family ! And ^his sgitinel is |>erhs{>8 
also lather cf a fiunily. ' One father of a family kill another father of 
a family P Yes ! Kill — murder !’ 

In political matters, Heme, like all men whose intellect and 
.taste prothaminate to6 far over their impulses to hllow of their 
becoming partisans, is oftenpive alike to the aristocrat and the 
democrat. By the one he is denounced as a man who holds in*^ 
concliary principles, by the other as a half-heai*ted ** trimmer.** 
He has no sympathy, as he says, with that vague, barren 
pathos, that useless effervescence of enthusiasm, which plunges, 
with the spirit of a martyr, into an ocean of generalities, and 
whicli always remihds me of the American sailor, who had so 
fei*vcnt an enthusiasm for GeneralJackson, tliathe at last spmng 
fiom the top of a mast^into the sea, crying, ** J die for General 
Jackson r • 

? jjhou liest, Bratus, thou liest, Cassius, and thoti^ too, liest, 
Asinius^ in maintaining that my ridicuk attacks those ideas which are 
the precious acquisition of Humanity, and for which I myself have so 
striven and suficred. No ! for the very reason that those ideas con- 
stantly hover before the poet in gloifous splendour and majesty, ho is 
the more irresistibly overcome by laughter when he sees how rudely, 
awkwardly, and clumsily those ideas are seized and mirrored in the 

contracted minds of contemporaries There are miiTors 

which have so j ough a surface that even an Apollo reflected in them 
becomes a caricature, and excites our laughter. Bub we laugh then 
only at the caricature^ not at the yod/’ 

For th« rest, why shoaI4 we demand of Heine that he should 
he a hero, a patriot) a solemn prophet,* any more than we should 
demand of a gazelle that it sho^ draw well in harness ? N ature 
has not made him of her sterner — ^not of iron and adamant, 
but of pollen of flowers, the juice of the gram, and Fntflt'a nais* 
ehievous brain, ^plenteoosly mixing also tme dews of kimUy 
affection and the gold>dust bf noble thoughts. It is, after ai^ a 
tribute which Ms enemies pay him when they utter their bitteissi. 
dtot^btiUf naxnuy, that he is Dicliier''— only a poet' Ijet 

ns aoe^ tjiis ^omt of ^ew for ^ present, and, leaving all con- 
sideration of him as a man, look at bun simply as a poet and 
Uterary artistU 
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Hojiiie is essentially a lyric poet. The finest products of his 
genius are 

Short swallow flights of song that dip 
‘ Their wings in tears, and skim away 

find they arc so emphatically songs thnt/in reading them, we feel 
as if each must t have a twin melody •bom in the same moment 
and by the same inspiration. Heine is tao impressible and mer- 
curial for any sustained production ; even in diis short lyrics his 
tears sometimes pass into laughter and his laughter into tears ; 
and his longer poems, Atta Troll” and ‘‘ Deutschland,” are full 
of Ariosto -like transitions^ His song has a wide compass of 
notes: he can take us to the shores of the Noj*th<j 3 «f Hea and 
thrill us by the sombre sublimity of his pictures and dreamy 
fancies ; lie can draw forth our tears by the voice he gives to 
our own sorrows, or to the sorrow’s of Poor Peter he can 
throw’ a cold shudder over us hy a mysterious legend, a ghost 
story, or a still more ghastly rendering of hard reality ; ho can 
charm us by a cpiiet •idyl, shake us with laughter at his over- 
flowing fun, or givens a piquant sensation of surprise by the 
ingenuity of his transitions from the lofty, to tlie ludicrous. This 
last power is not, indeed, essentially pqt'tieal ; but only a poet 
can use it \vith the same su(K?ess as Heine, for only a poet can 
poise onr .emotion and expectation at Such a height as to give 
clfea to the sudden fall. Heines greatest power us a p(#et lie's in 
Jiis simple pathos, in the ever varied but alwnp natiEral ex- 
pression he 1ms given to the tender emotions. We may perhaps 
indicate this phase of his genius hy referring to Wordsworth's 
beautiful little poem, “ She d’frelt among the •untrodden ways 
the conclusion — 

“ She dwelt alone, and few codld know 
When Lucy ceassed to be ; 

I}ui she is in her gi*ave, and, oh I 
''The ditference to me” — 

is entirely in Heine s mnnnea ; and sp is Tennyson's poem of a 
dozen lines, callwl Cimumstance/* Both these poems have 
Heine’s pregnant simplicity. But,* lest fliis comparison should 
mislead, we must say that there is no general {^semblance between ' 
either Wordsworth, or Tennyson, <ind. Heine.* Their greatest 
qualities lie «juite away from the light, delicate lucidity, the easy, 
rippling music, of Heine’s style. The distinctive charm of his 
lyrics may best be seen by comparing them with Goethe’s. Both 
have the same masterly, finishe^l simplicity and rhytlnnic grace ; 
hut there is more thought mingled with Goethe's feeling^his 
lyrical genius is a vessel that draws more water than Home’s, 
and, though it seems to glide* along with equal eofiSi we have a 
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sense of .greater weight mid force accompanying the grace of its 
movement. But, for this very reason, Heine touches oqt hearts 
more^ strongly ; his songs are all music and feeling — they are like 
birds that ‘not only, enchant us with their delicious notes, .bnt 
nestle against us with their soft breasts, and makg^ us feel the 
agitated beating of their hearts. He indicates a whole sad 
liistory in a single quatrain : there is not an image in it, not a 
thought ; but it is beadtiful, simple, and perfect as a “ big round 
tear”*— it is pure feOling breathed in pure mtsic 

Anfanga wollt’ ieh fast vereageu 
TJnd ich glaubt’ ich trug es nio, 

Und ich hab**cg doch getragen, — 

. Aber fragt mich nur nicht, wie.**^ 

He excels equally in tlie more imaginative expression of 
feeling: 'he represents it by a brief imago, like a finely-cut 
ciimeo 5 he expands it into a mysterious dream, or dramatizes it 
in a little story, half ballad, half idyl ; and in all these forms his 
ai t is so perfect, that we never have a sense of artificiality or of 
nnsuccessful efibrt ; but all seems to have developed itself by the 
same beautiful necessity that brings forth vinc-leaVes and grapes 
and the natural curls of childhood. Of Heine s humorous poetry, 
'‘Deutschland** is the fhost charming specimen-^charming, espe- 
ciullv, because its wit and humour grow out of a rich loam of 
thought “Atta Troll*’ is more, original, more viirious, more 
fantastic ; but it is too great a strain on the imagination to be a 
general favourite. We have said, that feeling is the element in 
which Heine’s poetic genius habitually floats ; but he can occa- 
sionally soar to a higher region, e&id impart deep significance to 
picturesque symbolism ; he can flash a sublime dioiight over the 
past and nito the future ; he can pour foVtIi a lofty strain of hope 
or indignation. Few coufd forget, after once liearing them, the 
stanzas at the olohc of “ Deutschland/* in which ho warns the King 
of Prussia not to incur the irredeemable bell which tho injured 
poet caH»ci’f3ato for him— the ringing flames of a Dante’s tena 
Tima! 

Kennst du die HoUe des Dante nieht, 

Die schrecklioheirlli'erzctten ? . 

Wen da der Dichtcr hinoingesperrt 
Den kann kein (xott mehr retten. 

Kein 6ott, kein Keiland, erlost ihn je 
Aus diestm siug^nden fiammen ! . 

dich in Acht, das wir dich nicht 

^ r Zu eolchcr Hdlle verdammdn.”t 

— - 

* At iftrst 1 Was almost in despair, mid 1 thought I could never bear it and 
yet I have borne it-— only do not ask me h<>u> ? - ' 

t It ift not ink to the Bnglidh reader to indulge in German quoiaiions, but 
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As a prosaist, Heine is, in one point of view, even modre distixi^ 
gaished than as a poet* The German leakage easily lends itself 
to all the purp<^es of poetry ; like the lame of the Middle Ages, 
it is gracious and compliant to the Trouhndours. Bat as these 
same ladies were often crusty and repulsive to dieir unmnsical 
mates, so the Gennaia language gener^ appears awkwai^ and 
unmanageable iti the hands of prose Vriters^ Indeed, the number 
of really jBne German prosaists before Heine, would hardly have 
exceeded the numerihing powers of a New Hollander, who can 
count three and no more. Persons the most familiar with German 
prose testify tliat there is an extra fadgoe in reading it, just as 
we feel an extra fatigue from our walk when it takes us over 
ploughed clay. But in Heine s hands German; pri^e, usually 
so heavy, so clumsy, so dull, becomes, like clay in the hands of 
tlie chemist, compact, metallic, brilliant; it is German in an 
allotropic condition. No dreary, labyrinthine sentences in which 
you find no end in wandering mazes lost;’' no chains of adjec- 
tives in linked harshness long drawn out ; no digressions thrown 
in as parentheses ; but crystalline definiteness and cleamess, fine 
and varied rhythm, and aJI that delicate precision, all those feli- 
cities of word and cadence, which belong to the highest order of 

E rose. And Heine has proved — ^what Madame de Stiiel seems to 
ave doubted — that it is posfeible to be i^vjtty in German ; indeed, 
in reading lihu, you might imagine that Gherman was pre-eminently 
the lang^iage of wit, so flexible, so subtle, so piquant dobs it be- 
come under lus management. He is far more an artist in prose 
than Goethe. He has not the breadth and repose, and the calm 
development which belong to ^oethes style, for they are foreign 
to Ills mental character ; but he excels Goethe hi susceptibility to 
the manifold qualities of prose, and in mastery over its effects. 
Heine is full of variety, of light and shadow : be alternates between 
epigrammatic pitli, imaginative grace, sly allusion, and daring 
piquancy ; and athwart all these there runs a vein of sadness, 
tenderness, and grandeur wbdcl^ reveals the poet* He con- 
tinually thi’ows out those likely-chiselled sayings which stamp 
themselves on the memofy, and become familiar by quotation. 
For example: **Tbe People hav^ time^enoug^^ they are im- 
mortal ; kings only aie mortal.''i~** WhereveJ^ % jgreat soul utters 
its thoughts, there is OolgotSba.’ W* Nature Wanted to see how she 
looked, and she created Goethe.*’*— Only tfte man who has 
knoWn bodily suffering is tmly a 9naw ; his limbs have their 


in our opioioapootical trauslations m usuidly worse tlian valueless, far llosc 
who think dyfmntly, however, we shay nMmtioxi that Hr. 8t^ 
published a modest little book, coidosaing^flelectious firomttMt TllMxj pf llcdn- 
rieh j^eiue,’’ and that a meritorious traiiidatton 9^ue*s complete 

works, by Chatles Lelaud, k now appearingki tdiSting nttumm; 
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Fftssdon-)u 9 tory» they*, are spiritualized*” He calls Eubens ^‘this 
flemish Titan, the erioge of whose genius were so strong that he 
soared RS'high as thik aun, in spite of the hundred weight of Dutch 
cheeses that hung ou his legs.** Speaking of Borne s disUke to 
the calm creations of .the .true artist, ho s^, “ H® vas like* a 
child which, insensible to glowing ^gwimcance *of a Grefe& 
statue, only toudiea the fOibble and complains of cold.” 

The most poetic and ^specifically humorous of Heines prose 
writings am the Reisebildar/' The com{farison*with Sterne is 
inevitable here ; hut Heine does not suffer from it, for if he falls 
below Sterne in raciness of humour, he is iar above him in poetic 
sensibility and in reach and variety of thought. Heine s humour 
in never persistent, it never flows on long in eitsy gaiety and 
drollery ; where it is not swelled by the tide of poetic feeling, it is 
continually dashing down the precipice of a witticism. It is not 
broad and unctuous ; it is aerial and sprite*Iike, a momentary 
resting- place between his poetry and his wit. In the “ Reisebilder” 
he runs through the whole gamut of his powers, and gives us 
every hue of thought, from the wildly droll and fantastic to the 
sombre and the terrible* Here is a passage almost Dontesque iu 
conception : — • 

“ Alas ! one ought in iStnih to write against no 6ne in this world. 
Each of us is sick enough 4n this great lazaretto, and many a polemical 
writing reminds me involuntarily of a revolting quarr^t, in a little 
hospitd St Cracow, of which I chanced, to be a witness, and whore it 
was hortible to hear how the patients mockingly reproached each other 
with their infirmities: how one who was wasted by consumption 
jeered at another who was bloated dropsy ; how one laughed at 
anotheris cancer iih the nose, and this one again at his nrighbeuris 
tocked-jaw or squint, mitU at last the delirious fever-patient sprang 
out of bed and tore away the coverings from the wounded bo^es 
of his companions, and nothing was to be seen but hideous misery and 
mutilation.” 

And ^jpw line is the transition in the very next chapter, where, 
after quoting the Homeric description of the feasting gods, he 
says : — . * • . 

“ Then suddmdy* approached,"* panting, a pale Jew, with drops of 
blood on his brow, with a crown of thorns on his head, and a great 
cross laid on his shoulders ; and he threw the cross on the high table of 
the gods, so that the golden cups tottered, and the gods became dumb 
and pale, and grew ever pal^, till th^ at last melted away*!nto 
vapomr.** 

The richest specimens of Heine's wit are perhaps to he found 
in the Works which have appeared since the ** Eeisebilder.” The 
years, if they have intensified his satirical bitterness, have also 
given his wit u finer edge and polish. His sarcasms are so 
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subtly prepared and so slily allusive, that they may often escape 
readeire whose sense of wit is not vOry acute ; but for those ^vho 
delight in the subtle and delicate of style, ther^ can 

hardly be any wit more irresistible than We may mea- 

sure its forep by t^e degree in which' it subdued the German 
language to its purposes, and made that language bnlliant in 
spite of a long hereditary transmission of dulness. As one of 
the most harmless examples of his satire, take this on a man who 
has certainly had his^hare of adulation 

Assuredly it is ihr from my purpose to depreciate M. Victor Cousin. 
The titles of this celebrated philosopher even lay me under an obliga- 
tion to praise him. He belongs to tliat living pantlieon of France, 
which we call the peerage, and his intelligent legs rest <v^'the velvet 
benches of the Luxembourg. I must indeed sternly repress all privati^ 
feelings which might seduce mo iQto ah excessive enthusiasm. Other- 
wise 1 might be suspected of servility } for M. Cousin is very influ- 
ential in the State by means of his position and his tongue. This 
consideration might even move me to speak of his faults as frankly as 
of his virtues. Will he himself disapprove of this ? Assuredly not. 
I know that we cannot do higher honour to great minds than when 
we throw as strong a light on their demerits as on their merits. When 
we sing the praises of a Hercules, we must aho mention that he once 
laid aside the lion’s skin and sat down to tine distafl* : what then lie 
remains notwithstanding a Hc^ules 1 So when we relate similar cir- 
cumstancosi eonceming M. Cousin, we must nevertheless add, with 
fliscriminating eulogy : A/. Coimn, if he has somefimes sat ^wa<idUn(f 
at the iUstaJf) has never laid aside the lion's skin, ... It is true 
that, liaving been suspected of demagogy, he spent some time in a 
German prison, just as Lafayette and Hichard Coeur do Lion. J3ut 
that M. Cousin there in hi.s leisure hoiu’s studied ^Kant’s ‘ Critique of 
Pure JReason ’ is to he doubted <»n three grounds. First, this book is 
written in German. Secondly, in order to read this book, a man must 
rnderstand German. Thirdly, M. Cousin does not understand German. 

. • 1 fear 1 am passing imawares from the sweet waters of jirai&e 

into the bitter ocean of blame. Yes, on one account I cannot refrain 
from bitterly blaming M. Cousin ; namely, that he who Iqv^s truth 
far more than he loves Plato mid Tenneman, is ui\just to himself when 
he wants to persuade us that he has borrowed something from the 
philosophy of Schelling and Hegel.'. Against this self-accusation, I 
must take M. Cousin toder my protection. Pn ‘my word and con- 
science ! this honourable man has not stolen a jot from Schelling and 
Hegel, and if he brought home anything of theirs, it w^as merely their 
friei|dslup. That does honour to his heart. But thero are many 
instances of such false self-accusation m psychology. 1 knew a man 
who declared that he had stolen silver spoons at the king’s table ; and yet 
wc all know that the poor devil h%d never been presented at court, and 
accused himself of stealing these spoons to make us believe that he 
had been a guest at the palace. No ! In German philosophy M. 
Cousin has always kept the sixth commandment ; here hO has never 
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pocketed ^ single idca> not so much as a salt-spoon of an idea. All 
• witnesses agree in attesting that in this respect M. Cousin is honour 
itself. . I to you that the renown of M, Cousin, 

like the French Bev^^iu^ioih will go round the worM! 1 hear some 
one wickedly add : 'y i^deniftbly tiie renown of ^^^/Oousul is goix^ 
round, the world, ana it has alf^eady iaien its dt^^srlurefirom Fmnei^* 

The followin^y aymbblicftl myth" about iiouis Philippe is 
vciy characteristic of Heme's manner:*— 

‘‘ I remember verj^ well that immediately my Arrival (in Paris) 
I hastened to the Palais Boyal to see Louis ^Philippe. The Mend 
who conducted me told me that the king now appeared on the terrace 
only at stated houi*s, but that formerly he was to be seen at any time for 
five francs. ‘ Fpr five francs !* I cried, with amazement^ ‘ does ho then 
•show himself for money f’ 'No; but he is shown for money, and it 
happens in this way; — Tliere a society of claqueurs, marchands de 
coni remarques, and such riff-raff, who offered every foreigner to show 
him the king for five Mines ; if he would give ten francs, he might 
see the king raise his eyes to heaven, and lay his hand protestingly 
on liis heart ; if lie would give twenty francs, the king Would sing 
the Mar.^ioillaise* If the foreigner gave five francs, they raised a loud 
cheering under the king’s windows, and his Majesty appeared on the 
terrace, bowed and retired. If ten francs, they shouted still louder, 
and gesticulated as if they had been possessed, when the King ap- 
peared, who then, as a sign of silent emotion, raised^ his eyes to 
heaven, and laid his hand on his heart. English visitor's, however, 
woulct segnotimes spend as much as twenty fiAncs, and then the 
ejithusigsm momited to the highest pitch : no sooner did the King 
appear on the terraeo, than the Marseillaise was struck up and roared 
out frightfully, until Louis Philippi;, perhaps only for the sake of 
putting an end to the singing, bowed, laid his hand on his heart, and 
joined in the Marseillaise. Whether, as is asserted, ho beat time with 
his foot, 1 cannot say.' ” 

f'luo more quoialion, and it must be our last : — 

“ O the women ! We must forgive them much, for they love muck 
— and many. Their hate is properly only love turned inside out. 
Remetimfl they attribute some delinquency to us, because they think 
they can in this way gratify <^nothcr man. When tliey write, they 
have always one cyo on the pappr and the other bn a man ; and this 
is true of all authoresses* except the Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has 
only one eye.’* 
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Jtit' Act fo/ TArmtmg the Liahility of Certain Joint-Stock 
/ Companies. d8,and 10 Viet. c. 186.^ 

I T most be adxnitiedtby ifao warmest admirers of that oollectivo 
wisdom which presides over the destinies of this nation^ that 
its forte does not lie in law reform* The past history and actual 
state of our entire legal system show what sad bunglers are 
Queen, Iiordsi and Commons, in adopting the laws to the wants 
of the community* The statute-book proves 'tKat jtlie people* 
whose boldness of conception and vigour of execution, as sailors 
and engint=‘crs, as merchants and manufacturers, have never been 
surpassed, can bring nothing better than a timid distrust of 
general principles and a dread of change to the work of legisla- 
tion. Obsolete statutes are suffered to beset our path, and 
vicious decisions to impede our actions, until the restraint 
becomes intolerable, and tho popular complaint general. We are 
left to stick in the mire of mediaeval absurdities, and to flounder 
in the mtid^of mischievous technicalities,* until we roar out long 
and lustily for help. And when the helping hand is at ln‘»t 
outstretched, how slowly, how reluctantly, how tremblingly is it 
held forth ? How often docs it let go its hold, and send w fl>ing 
stem-foromo^i into the mess from which it j)i*etcnclcd to extriento 
us? How long was Chancery reform the hope and the despair, 
the day-dream and the delusion of our cylj^^t and best law* 
reformers ? And by -what gentle dribblets was the dose of imjpro ce- 
ment eked out, even after Parliament hud lejimed to dibbeluwc in 
tho perfection of Lord EJdon's court ? How strangely was tho 
demand for the reform of the common-law tribunals met tvrenty 
years ago, by the re-introduction into their proooedi^s of the 
forgotten subtleties of the Plantagenet era ? Even in tlRse hotter 
days, when the wor^ship of old institutions on account of their ago 
is fairly exploded, how much remains tQ he done in law reform, 
and what abortive efforts to do it, mark every Session, and 
reproach every Government and party ? Eor how many y^ai‘s 
more is the 'world to be edified with the yeoi'ly spectacle of 
Ecftlesiastical Courts Bills, and llegistratiou of Deeds Bills, 
introduced with much splash and -flourish, — ^read a second time 
with great solemnity, — sent up-stoirs for polish and finish with 
wonderful unanimity, — then meeting with an unexpected hitch 
or sudden difficulty,— then hung up for a time, and finally 
dropped at the advanced period of the Session*' ? How much 
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lottger.is it destinsd to before the Law of DiToroe is placed ' 
ou a rational inaj| before the chaos of modern 

Bivikrdptcy^l»ftd,.|Mpp)t^^ is reduced to simplicity and 
order; before codidod, and the Statute-book 

is consoli^ted 

These ^od gifts m’aji'pbilBe, perhaps, in the fulness of tilpe ; 
bat the prospect ie,nli present distant. Lords and C'oniiaous 
have been far too intmit, for the lost twp years^ in watching the 
royal game of war, to give heed to the petty wants of coiomeroe, 
or the. trumpery wrongs of Iitigw3it8 ; and it is not to bo expected 
that ihe minist^ whose energies are devoted to the conduct of the 
mighty contest, should elaborate important plans of imprevement 
for which the^ can neither bespeak the attention of Parliament, 
nor secure the support ’of the public. Those who believe in' the 
omidpotcnco of Governments, and the still more numerous class 
which holds that the cliief end fur which Governments exist is to 
boar upon their shovdders the sins of commission and omission 
of tlic nation, will of course impute to the v^pakness or insincerity 
of the Cabinet of the day the annual postponement or mutilation, 
of useful measures; but the fault lies tdsewhore. The lukewarm- ‘ 
ness of supporters edntributes to tltoso results os much as the 
hostility of opponents; but tbe ii)di]fference and' silence of the 
country contributes to 4ihem still more than either. ' For progress 
is possible with us so long only as it is popular. If the statesman 
caimot'long linger behind, he cannot, on the other hand, go far 
a-hca(t of the people. He cannot long resist demands which the 
public voice mokes, it is true; buj; he is, at the same time, unable 
to elTccl any important change, until it is understood and approved 
by the country. *If, therefore, many of the laws and institutions 
of the empire are left, year after year, in all their antiquated 
absurdity aud mlsolnef, or timidly altered just enough to add 
complication and inconsistency to their other qualities, the 
fault rests with an unenlightened people for more titan with 
oahinehMtr senators ; with a nation wliich toli^tes, for instance, 
the waste of weeks in the, discussion, of the socialist schemes of 
the Irish Tenant Le^e, labile it pationtTv acquiesces in the' 
perpetuation of such nmsanceS as the London Corporation and ' 
Doctors’ Commons, rather than with men who are powerless, 
unless their hands are strengthened by the support of the puhlic. 
Had it not acquiesced in pte LegidAture’a abandonment ef all 
concern for internal im]^vement, as it has done since the ouc- 
break of hos^tieB, the mouses of Farliameut would soon have 
returned to a due sense of theii real datim» With the aid of 
pressure from without, good and thorough reforms would not 
be long d^yed. Wi^out it, we may make tip our minds to 
see some questions adjourned, and others shdved, while some 

> o % 
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few may be treated in the nibbling, or “ bit by bit" fa&hiou wbich 
BO commonly characterizes the aspiratiotiB of English jurists, and 
the efforts of English lawgivers. ^ ^ 

Of this last-mentioned method of treateent, no better illus- 
trlttion could*^ be readily found than the Act of Parliament 
which is the subject of this Article, and which has led us "into 
this train of reflection. The evil with^wliich it deals is now 
generally admitted hy economists, lawyers, and^ politicians of all 
schools and parties. The impolicy and injustice of a law under 
which it was practically impossible for men to embark a six- 
pence in a partnership, without incurring the risk of losing 
their last ♦shilling and last acre, was ‘felt and acknowledged by 
the sturdiest Protectionists. Even those who foun/l or imagined 
reasons of State for restricting the freedom of commerce between 
Englishmen and foreigners, were unable to find any for prohi- 
biting tlie former from dealing with each other upon such terms 
as they mutually agreed upon. Jt is true, a few large capi- 
talists, whose real o^ fancied interests biassed their judgment, 
contended for the maintenance of n system hostile to the freedom 
of entei-jmse. It is true, also, that the majority of the JMerenutile 
Commission, to whom tlio investigation of* the question \vas en- 
trusted, declared, like the old^Barons at Mmton, their unwilling- 
ness that thf law of England should ho changed. But these 
views found* little echo in the community at large ; and it is hap- 
pily no longer i) jcessary to combat them.**^ Indeed, the \fvil had 
been obscurely felt long before it had become tlie subject of much 
general discusshm. It was felt to be a bar to the execution of 
great commercial works, when canal and other joint-stock eom- 
panic«5 ivere formed last century. It was admittM to he injurious 
when royal charters were granted, and private acts were passed, 
limiting the individual liabilit} of each partner in -those and 
similar companies. The evil became more crying as the wealtli 
of the countiy increased, and sought investment in multiplying 
gigantic undertakings. So frequently had Parliament bci(»n called 
ujion, tw^enty years ago, i\|i the name pf the jmblic good, to alter 
the law of the land in this respect for ^the benefit of different 
uggi’egations of speculators, that in entrusted the power 

of granting these legal indulgences to the Botu*d of Iracle, to he 
distributed more cheaply and more profusely than the foms of 
the Legislature "permitted. But the Board was more fearfiil of 
change than hopeful of improvement ; and as it made its pri- 
vileges as expeusi^ e and even more diflionlt to obtain than those 
which Parliament granted, the inischief of the law became more 
and more «tcnsible, and less and less tolerable. 

* The principal objections to Partnership with Linutod Liability were re- 
viewed in the Wcstminfilcr Iteview" for October, 1$5B. 
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Mr. J* S.iMiirs ^orkDU Political Economy,’' and My..Sl«niey a 
two Committees of Oommona, in 1880 and l^6i, 

at Jast 'brought dEietiiAcQy aa!id pointedly before the public mind^ 
the expedimcy measure die defect wlueh 

had been prodnetivo of eo uauohdnconvemence. ’USie subject was 
fully and patiently oany^sSed by a host of writers and speakers, 
in commercial curolOs/in tlm regions of the law, and in the 
liigher realms of jpolitics and political eco^iomy ; and, beyond all 
dispute, the general, nay, the almost unanimous, verdict of tho 
country ha.s been for a change of die law, * 

The best proof that such was the decision of public opinion, 
lies in the fact, that a Vesoliition in accordance with it was 
passed in thtt Commons in 1884, without a division, notwith- 
standing the adverse report of the Mercantile-law Commission, 
and that the Government, notwithstanding tlie onerous duties 
thrown upon it by the war, and Parliament, notwithstanding 
the engrossing interest of the yehastopol inquiry, found 
themselves compelled, to turn their attention to the mischief 
during the post Session* But how have they remedied the 
evil which they agreed in denouncing? To judge of tliis, it’ 
is necessary not only to hear attentively in mind what the evil 
was, but also to understand what was its origin and source. 
The evil itself, as we ^all know, was the impossibility, in prac- 
tice, of embarking a part of one's property in an ordinary part- 
nership* without risking the whole. Neck or nothing was tho 
inexomblo decree of the common law. Those who went iu for 
fl penny, were ip90 facto in for a pound. No half measures 
were tolerated, Men were compelled to go the whole hog,” if 
they wore for ** §:oing” at alb This state of things, however, 
did not arise from any arbitrary rule of law positively prohi- 
biting the indnidual liability of partners. Ou the contrary, men 
were always at liberty to associate together for lawful pui*poses, 
upon whatever terms and conditions they pleased, and tliey might 
tlievefommake it one of the niles of wieir association, that no 
member should be bound* to meet engagements beyond a 
certain amount* But any such stipulation, however binding on 
themselves, was wholly inoperativo to control the rights of 
'Strangers dealing widi the firm. Those tights wete co-olttensive 
with tho legal presumption that every partner was the general 
agent of the flim and 9 I his co-partners* mud^^bad authoritj%from 
iliem to pledge their individual *oredit and^private property to 
any extent. 1 #> Jn violatioii of the rule of tim society, and in 
excess of Ms delegated powers, p partner entered into a contract 
on behalf of tho firm, without stipulating that his co-partners 
should not he personalty liable for its performance beyond the 
limit which they had privately agreed upon, his act was never 
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iiheless l^iudittg on them, and they were reqfojwible to their last 
ehiilmg and last acre. 

Tto inlois consistent enough i»(|a!ii3'^isttoe, soiflr as it 
is based upon the principle that men should b« 'bound to perfom 
not only the etagagemmits 'wliich they au&Otis^ but also those 
which they represent themselves as authoriaing. Now, as Uie 
law pfesnmod that partners had Unlimited power to pledge each 
other’s fortunes and credit, all persons Uho oponly oairied on 
any business together as partners, in eflfeot represented their 
colleagues to tlie world as possessiug those extensive powers, 
and were rightly hound to perform contracts entered into with 
the fim by strangers under the influo'nee of that implied repre- 
sentation. It would, indeeil, have been hard if tli© rights of 
the latter, who trusted to that repi’esentation, had been ahiidgod 
by private antuigements with which they were unacquainted, 
and the partners had been allowed to shelter themselves, under 
their secret instructions to their agents, from engagements which 
they sanctioned by their conduct. 

But does this dootriue apply with, equal justice to tho partner 
who does not openly avow his connexion with his colleagues 7 
Such a person, it is clear, does not mahe ' any repi’esentations, 
express or implied, as to the extent of their powers, since he 
actually conceals from the world that he has conferred any 
authority whatever upon them ; and those who deal with the osten- 
sible members have, therefoiw, no pretext for asserting thV they 
were induced by his uundnot into the belief that his whole fortune 
was pledged to the engagements of his oolleagnes. They dealt 
with the shop, and beyond tho shop, and trie property really 
belonging to it, they had no right to looJf for payment. Since, 
therefore, the secret partner did not represent the powmr of his 
fellows as different flom what they really were, it wa% not con- 
sistept with natural justice that ho sltould he bound by their acts 
beyond the limit of the authority which he actually conferred on 
them. Bnthere the rule of law dcparted.from that of nattfra^nstioei 
and held the dorinnat partner, altlfongh h^ had ueithef authorized 
nor repiresented that he had authorized uia contract, hound to 
its performiuioe to his last shilling am! Iasi acre. Th^t whioJi is 
unjust is impolitic' also ; and in this unjust application to a 
dormant partner of >ittle which was justly apphoable to the 
.ostensible partners only, Iqy bne of .riia d^cts of the law of 
partnership which made tiaw with limited liabiH^ impracticable. 

It is not only to sleeping partners, however/ tsat the law was 
unjust. If the stismg^t with Whom the migagmriat was made, was 
ignorant of the private stipulataons und^ which tho partneisliip 
business was conducted; the unlimited liability ‘at tlm partom is 
just enough. But is it just or reasonable; that if the stranger* 
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wa? ifrell Hware pf .limiia 'witMn which the pow^.of tho- 
‘ nembws orer their fellows, and their )^ponsi« 

biiity, trere cdrehliliE^iiS^, "ttsd yet chose to deal with aoy of 
ilteta in disregatcd'dl 'thfttlhic^l^ge, ho should still elaini to 
hold thsin reapoimble .irithofit Unm ? According to the plainest 
rales' of justiee, <he otbei(nieipher« ought. not, in such a caed/ to 
he liable l^Ond the/tqtdojli^ tO-which, ^ey actually stood bound by 
the terms of their porwsrsl^ •, for it could net be truly said that 
their opsnly trading together had led Ute stinger to any inferences 
whaterac as to their liability, since he bad ‘actnod information of 
the extent to which they ^eie hahle. GCo hold them responsible 
beyond t^t extent, would be to recognise tlie right of a stranger 
to conspire with the member of a firm to deftoud ilS' other 
members, If, then, every person who .dealt with a partnersh^ 
was to receive due notice of die extent of each member's indi- 
vidual responsibility, diero would be no obstacle in the way of 
carrying on trade upon tho principle of limited liability. Hut how 
wa<4 this notice to be brought home to every person with wliom a 
partner entered into a mercantile trostsoction ? This was a difd- 
culty which individual exertion could not overcome, and which’ 
tho law had not attempted to remove. Here lay the second 
defect in the law of partnership wh^ch made trade widi limited 
liability impracticable. . 

To establish fully the freedom of commercial ii^sociation, it 
was necSssary to remedy those two defects;. and assuredly the 
task presented no very formidable diflSculty. Parliament, however, 
addressed itself to the removal of one of them only. The first 
remaius untouched, and ordinary dormant or secret partners may 
still be ntined by engagements which they neither authorize nor 
lead others to believe that they anthorized. It is with tho second 
that tho legislature has dealt ; and it capnot be denied that It 
provided a very simple and very sufficient expedient for removing 
that presumption of unlimited liability which used to attach to 
tho ostensible partners of a firm. By mailing the addition of tho 
word “limited" to the title.of the asspeiation, and its adoption 
over the doors and in all the doouments Of' the establishment, 
tantamount to a notice lo all Ibe world tliat the individnol mem- 
bers are not liable beyond the amount i^reed upon at the forma- 
tion of the partnership, the Act, had it stopped here, would Imve 
given all the relief which active partners eoold jreqmre, at^d at 
the same tims wo«tid l|.ave done no iidtiitiQe to those who had 
transactions with thmn. Oertainly, it coold be no great hardship 
on those dealing with a firm, \^ose very title, proclaimed on 
its dootooets and papers,,was suggestive of zestrioted’remonsi* 
bility, that they ititonld be bound to take notice, at their peril, 
llhat the individaal partgaera were not liable b^ond the wits 
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■which they hail prescribed to And if, ■with such 

notiee stimng them in the face, they ohose’tQ dwl.'with ij on the ' 
pie^Bmption of any other terms, they oould have nane bnt tljem- 
selyw to blame. Unfortunately, however, Parliament shrank 
flwm applying 'the simple and just principle which they, had 
adopted, to all ca^s in which it was jnsfly applicable ; and the 
provisions by which its operation was narrowed and, restricted, 
show how 8^n|f is j-he struggle which good ,^en8e has often to 
mautain with pn^adice, especially when good sense is thnid and 
prejudice wuhdent. The preamble itself betrays a distmst of the 
generd principle upon which the Act is based, for the expediency 
of limiting inm^ridnal liability which it recognises is confined to 
" members of joint-stock companies,” and the Abt confers the • 
privilege on - those as.so(iiutious only. According to tlje law of 
England, therefore, fifty men may now trade with limited lia- 
bility, if they will only divide their capital into what are popu- 
larly known as “ shares,” but the same liberty is denied to them 
if their stock is not so dirided. If a man has ten shares in a 
concern, he may limit his tiability to the amount of those shares ; 
but if he is entitled to one- tenth of the property and profits of tin 
estahlishment whose capital is an undivided unit, he must con- 
tinue liable for its debts to Uis last shilliifg and acre. If ho will 
only describe his interest in the a-ssooiation in goodly integral 
number^ ho may avail himaolf of the means which Parliament 
has devised of giving the world notice of his limited r^ponsi- 
bility ; but if he will persist in representing tlie joint capital as 
consisting of just as many vulgar iroctions os it has owners,, and 
no more, ho must subimt to the penalty unlimited liability. 

But it is not enough that the capital should be divided into 
shares. Those shares must be of the nominal valnp of at least 
lOl. each. A company whosC-joint stock consists of 50,000?. 
may trade ■with limited liability if that joint stock be divided into 
not more than 6000 shares ; bnt if they exceed that limit, its 
members must stili be liable to the whole extent of theiivfortunes. 
Men may strfely embark WJ. in a oomsera. if they vriU call it one 
share ; but if they ‘call it two, they.ri8k thek mitire fortunes. It 
is quite fair, according to this parliamentary .logic, tiiat a gpsntle- 
man or a tradesman should have a right to turn his t6n pound 
note to ^vimtage ; bnt it wonld be ptoposterotts to permit a 
pooR devil of a mechanic or operative to risk his few hoarded 
shillings withopt incurring >tbe chance of being sold up to Ids 
uttermost faething. It is right that the Eleofrio Telegraph 
Oompany.should conduct its business with limited liability ; but 
wrongpthat the Submarine Telegraph Company riionld possess 
the same privilege ; since the shares of tlw foriner Soeiety are 
substantial twenty -five -poun4cr3, while Aose pfthe filter are mere 
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one<potind pogguns. fot tite Btutne excellent reason tlie 8aine> 
riglft may be Australian Agriaaltoml, andlzefneed 

to the t^eel Bi^ l^d'^anMny; may be allowed' to the 
tiago da Cuba and Braxiltan'fmpe^ Coeaes and Guiaba 
Goni|>aiues, auA^bheld ftota the genttemeh who wbnld veuttnra’ 
a trifle in wiiitdng.Yhci'ti^mte Of the GoloniaL Gold Mine or th^ 
Great Nogget Vdn^ . ^ . 

It is not^ however, to aU'raaoeiationa whose capital is divided 
into shares, and whose sbanBe.are of the ttomindi value of at least 
lOh, that the Act applies.- The number of the shareholders must 
be regarded as well as the .amount of the shares ; and limited' 
liability is prohibited to all joint stock companies which ommot 
muster a goodly array of contributors. It is not to half a dozen, 
or a dozen, or even two’ dozen men that the Legislature could 
think of conceding the liberty of trading with limited liability. 
No association can avail itself of the Act unless its deed of set- 
tlement be executed by at least twenty-live members, holding 
not less than three-fourths of the shares. According to the Act, 
there would seem to be an incongruity or an inconvenience in 
hufTering twenty men to deal with the public on the same terms 
as twenty-five may. Tlie member of a company consisting of 
the requimte number, add furnished with the splendid capital of 
2*’>01. sterling, may legitimately restrict bis liability ta the amount 
of his hh^e ; but he who would embark a hundred times tliat 
amount^n an undertaking, with a score of friends, all prepared 
to contribute equally with liimsell^ is not allowed to protect 
himself against the common-law presumption of unlimited respon- 
sibility, simply b^ause his colleagues ore a few short of the 
magical number of twenty-live. 

The operation of the Act is further limited by requiring that 
twenty per cent, of the subscribed capital shall bo paid up, 
whether it be needed or not, 'and by the incorporation of the pio- 
visions of the Joint-Stock 'Registration Act of 1844,' which 
requires oempliance with a number of petty conditions anteee- 
dendy to the grant of a cerialicate of complete .registration. The 
mere deed of settlement must, cqutain no less than thirty-eight 
distinct provisions. It must, for instance, 'state the name and 
busines.s of the cdihpany,v its place or places of business, the 
amount of its copittd, the nominal value of its sliores, the tcAm 
of its duration, and the namc^ occupations, and residences of the 
(lircctoi-S and shareholders, with the number of shares held by 
each. It .must also appoini; at least three directors and one 
auditor. It nfrfet oomp^ a series of minpte dilutions for thA 
bolding of meeliogs, . ordinal and extraordinary, for giving 
sliareholders' votes, for retmecting the rights of infants, lunatics, 
and absentees; for' regulating the - appointment of dh'ectors, 
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a&oerjsb and servants ; for keeping books, Aegistors, records, 

IbnJk word, the Act extends only to tho8e'’ti^ ate willing tp con- 
dn^i^their aflairs by the light of wifidoitf, and to 

ccf^ietruct for their own government a Of laws upon all 

ttie little poiiits whiob the Logislatore m tadioated^ The vexa- 
jdoosaess of such a system can hardl^; ^ over-stated ; but it«» 
rexhtiousness is not its worst characteiistiip. It k attended witli 
enormous expepse. What with fees of office jsnd the necessary 
cost of preparing the deed of settlement, the abstract, the returns, 
the notion and the thousand and one other tmmpery detmls 
required by the Act, no company can^ obtain complete registration 
for less than ISO?., at the most moderate computation. 

It thus appears that the Act of last Session do^s not apply to* 
all partneralups, but only to those whose capital ’is divided, not 
into aliquot parts, as is the cose in ordinary partnerships, but 
into “ shares nor to all partnerships whose joint stock is 
divided into shares, but only to those whoso shares are nommdlly 
worth 10?. at least ; nor to all whose shares are of tlie re- 
quisite amount, but to only such of them as are foimed by twenty- 
five members at least, and as appomfc at least tlxr^ directors 
and one auditor for tlie management of tlieir affairs and the 
overhauling of their account^, and as are Svilhng to comply with 
the provisions of the Joint-Htock Companies llegistratiou Act, 
and are able to afford at least ITiO?. for its privileges. All 
other associauons remain •excluded from the Act, aipl then* 
members an' «till condemned to unlimited liability. 

It is true, liowevei, that, the spiiit which concei\cd these 
vexatious restrictions luwl not the wisdi^ to ensure them all an 
efficacious operation ; and consequcmly ■* that the ad^ antages 
offered by the new law are. probably, more genorplly available . 
than tho Legislature intended. Many days had not elapsed after 
the passing of the Act, when it was discovered that, although no 
legistration was possible tmtil the deed of settlement had been 
executed by twenty-five persons, yet that Ihe privilegas'aequircd 
by registration were not,4n express te$ms, witbdi^wn as soon as 
tlic number of shareholders dwindled below that amount. Honce 
it appeared easy for ti smolier number to extort l(w*u the fiegleot, 
what diey could Hot obtain, it would seem, ftotetbd j|}^»tice of 
Parliament. li five porsobis, for mstanco, were desirous’ of com- 
mencing trade with a joint capitaLof eooh bilging 60?. 

into the concern, they had divide their capital into shares 

of lot, and arm a score of dummies, im hour before r^stration, 
eadi with a eingle sham, which Ootdd be to its real 

owner at anytime after the deed had boon oxech;t0d,s !)Theyeuight 
thus acquire the right to registration, mjdv.as sonfi us they were 
jfOgistered, the five real partners, each entitled to five amres in 
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th« J<^ stocl;, iiMfteM of «, filth of the oomwon capital, might ' 
frade vith this way, an ilh advised lestm* 

tion ni%Kt ha aaaity »9Qi|i|«d to'ltn hanooent ceiemony. Whetllta'i 
however, advantagn^i^ m facility thos onexpeotedty 

left open, is wy lcnb*'fii tlur ayes of moht men, th^ 

device will be Of iMidtty, ainoe they .will bedu^osed 

to regard it more hlise ettt#0» of tho Act llum a complianoa 
with Its provisions. , , . , , . 

Wbet^ or not, how«a«t%^v4t slio^ tbnh ha stretched beyond 
its apparently intended liini% it iaobvions that its provisions 
still restdpt, wt^iin an onneoeMttily narrow compass, the prac- ^ 
tical application of a general principle of oommeroud law and ’ 
jmlitioai eooncoAy long since adopted by almost every oonntey 
in Europe and Amertoa; and at last recognised by tlie mosS'in*' 
tcUigent and edncated clasa of our own community. The restric- 
tions appear to have been ofaiedy intended, either Ibr the 
protection of men against themselves, or for the protection of 
the jiublio against them. ' But the former task, it is now generally 
admitted, does not Ml within the legitimate duties of the liegiS- 
latvire; and for the latter purpose most of them are wholly 
unnecessary. < All that the public can jnstly reqnire of those who 
trade with hmitod resptfusibihty, is due notice of that limitation 
and of its extent. To exact that those who enter into 'speh part- 
nerships sjiould consist of eertaim numbers, that thmr capital 
should 1)0 divided into sliares of a 'certain amount, that they 
should appoint a certiun nambm' of direetois, make nunute rales 
for holding and adjourning their meptmgs, «kc. dec., is merely to 
onciodch upon the ^natural and innoxious right of indiridnals 
without the slightest useM result to the community. Pnrate 
poisons ore vexed, and the world is not protected, hy snob piti- 
able intermeddling. 

. The law is, assuredly, not destined to remain long in its 
•present conditioa. . The Act- of last Session, roleat quantum, 
was a step4n the right dixeotian ; hut the shackles of the common 
law still oppress heavily many classes of. persons. The wealthy 
man finds that he cannot invest a portion of his money in an 
ordinaiy paitnen^tjp, either as on active orw dormant partner, 
witliout rudeing the loss of the whole of it; and he<is, therefore, 
reluctantly dmen fbin enterprises which promise suce^s and 
which ha woldd wiiliti|^ support, for the eiubw raason, the 
retiring partner refahuk to teave e part of hid eiMtal in the handu 
of his sneoesBor, oltbough ^e investrnmit is, mr giMisiy reasons, 
that which he wotdd most desire,«f he were jfifhs to limit Ina 
habiUty to the umonnt invested, Xt follows that the inventor 
who has not money enott^ to woric his .invention, is nneble to 
procure the requisite meanh fitom a rich partner; and the young 
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toideBmau is utiable to keep opeij his shop, Vhioh, 'with its good- 
TOi axid connexion, ]ias been made ova." to him by his old col- 
league. Thus, the man of money, the man of talent^ and the 
UpKSn of business are all injured by a 1# tC^hich prevents them 
*^om turning to profitable accputit their .respective gifis--^gifts 
1 *hieh, united, would be productive^ hut separate, remain barren. 
The latter have no other resource than, that which the usurer 
offers ; ’ the fi;^nnet Js excluded from numberless investments, 
which would be commercially profitable as well as morally 
commendable. The poor man asks for a partner to hear a fiur 
sham of the loss as well as to roeeiye a fair share of the profits ; 
tlie law allows him only a creditor, who may swallow all the 
profits, Undei: the name of interest, without bearing a stiver of 
the loss. He wants a friend, who will moke common cause with 
hiin, aud t^e a direct peouniarj'^ interest in his success ; the law 
drives him into the bauds of money-lenders and bill-discounlerM. 
In a word, the penalties of unlimited liability arc so terrible, that 
the wealthy are constantly shiinking from enterprises which might 
eniich their promoters and benefit the c ountry, and which, for want 
of their assistance, fall to the ground unattempted. They appear, 
consequently, iu the eyes of the needy, either as selfishly indifferent 
or as inordinately rnpacious> and the two classes remain, to a great 
extent, upconnected in interest and but too often estranged in 
feeling, H<uv many men are there not in this busy and enter- 
prising compiunity whose ‘career testifies to the disasl^ous ope- 
ration of the law of limited liability ? How many merchants and 
twulesmen, of every grade and trailing, are there not, in this great 
town alone, who have been compelled,^ at a pntical moment, to 
put up their shutters and go into the Gazette, who might have 
been saved, if the wealthy relative, friend, or custpmer, perhaps,, 
who was ready and willing to risk a part of his means in helping 
another and benefiting himself, had not been deterred by the ^ 
prospect of total ruin with which the law threatened him ? % 

The common answer to such complaints is, IhaNfehc capital 
which is thus so often oieeded and so seldom obtained, can be 
borrowed at inferost, either fixed ,or fluctuating with the profits. 
But the experience 6f every day proves that tlie latter expedient, 
steering, as it does, so closely to actual parfcnersffip, is little 
understood or genei‘ally distrusted by the pubHo ; wwo ' high 
rates of fixed interest, besides being repulsive to all t6 whom the 
name of usury is odious/ Often fail to tempt jpersons who would 
really yield to the prospect of sharing in the profits Of an under- 
takiugj in the conduct of wBiOh they wofild Ibave a Voice. Many 
a man who would willingly venture a sum ofmoijey in assisting a 
friend upon the lorm^ of sharing of the a^ventm-e. 

Would scorn to lend it to him at a riite of^t^est bidculiii^ Upon 
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tlie risk . eacotmterad. Notwlth^tiinding, the abolition of the 
usury law, loans of mottey at a higher than the old legal rate are 
still viewed with disfhirotn; and saepicion among ns. Men who 
do not hesitate to^ejiU gw)^ at -a, profit of l^rty wr cent., ipi 
horrified at the idep* ^ half<that rate it- 

interest. Traces of this /ei$Bg 'inay etw be found 'on th^ 
judicial bench, where nsntidua eontcaots have he'eu described, in 
vei7 recent times, as ehgi^Uients to which none but enormous 
rogues and enoimous fools are pmHies. Xhie opinion, though 
oftou unjust, rests mainly upon the impression* which iesometimet^ 
well founded, that the borrower at high rates is so oppressed by 
Ms necessities that he is placed at the mercy of th^ lender,, and 
ijiat the latter avails himself unconscionably of his advantage, 
llecause the debtor is sometimes a dupe, and the creditor some- 
times a heartless spoiler, the public mind always and immediately 
iufei-s folly and roguery from high rates of. intorest, and those 
who brave tlio latter imputation are not generally the roost 
icspcotahle members of the community. To remove tha uiffl- 
culty whicli at present prevents rich men from promoting, by a 
portion of their wealtli, the success of those whose genius they • 
admire, whoso judgment they esteem, or wlmse probity they 
respect, it w'onld snl!ico«to enact that dormant partners should 
not be liable beyond tlm amoimt of the capital which they 
brought into the business, nor active partnei> beyond 'the sums 
wMch they subscribed, and of whict they gave notice by registra- 
tion and* the other means already mentioned. Both classes are 
justly liable to the extent of their actual interest, because to that 
extent they pledge tbeir credit, oud ^ui sentit eomaodum, eentire 
debet et onus. Neither ought to be liable beyond that omoiuit, 
because the one makes no representation at variance with the 
truth, and the other removes, by an actual declaration of the 
truth, the legal presumption which would otherwise mislead. In 
* otlic-r words, neither class ought to be liable beyond their- shares, 
because t^ neither authorize their active partners, nor represent 
them as authorized, to pledge tlieir credit beyond that extent. 

The woi'st feature, however, of the recent Act, is its complete 
exclusion of the lower Classes' of society from tlie advantages 
which it bestows on the rest of the community. In the first 
jdace, the expenses pf registration ore so enormops, that, although 
the law concedes the right of trading with limited liability 
companies with a capital as sdiall as ^ 501 ., it is obviously impos- 
sible diet any should he fopmed without much liwger <010808. . It 
has probably oceuri^in many ins^nces sinpe possing of the 
Act, that bodies of nwm who were prepared to start nsefnl, and 
perWs profitable associations, with limited liability, have ahan-< 
doned tbek enterprise 12 ^ consequence of the exorbitant charges 
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g£ ff&gistraUon. In one caso^ wliicli is within our kno*wledge, n 

d eot for the establi&liment of a news-room in tlie City, cyf 
idon fell to the ground wholly and "solely on tide account. 
But this is not the only obstacle which prevent the lower 
-.classes feona availing ttiemselves of the 4ot. While it apparently 
oxtends the principle of limited Knbility to very humble classes 
oi associations, 'it d^ec it £o persons’ of humble means, by fixing 
the minimum nominal value ox the shar^ at 102. This operates 
uiyiiStly not bnly dh important classes of * enterprise, such as 
mining companies, ‘but effectually prevents mecbanics and ope- 
ratives from forming trading societies, which would otherwise 
spring up in the large seats of our* manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry. Whether such investments would be found as prq- 
fitabJe as the Savings Banks, may.be doubted by some people. 
But this is not the question. Were loss the certain consequence 
of taking a share in a joint-stock company, it would be no good 
reason for preventing a poor, any more than a rich man, irom 
taking any; and a law which directly or indirectly draws a dis- 
tinction between rich and popr in this respect, is as galling as it 
is unjust. If railways may be made and steamers built by 
limited liability companies of ten-pound shtircholders, why, in 
the name of common sense and common justice, should not 
humble tailors and shbemnkers be allowed to club together their 
shillings,’ and traffic in coats and shoes, in similar associations*.^ 
They are surrounded on every side by the most nSagnificent 
monuments of the joint-stock principle; for tho railways and 
canals which cover the whole face of tho kingdom are its crea- 
tions. They know that those great works have enriched thou- 
sands upon thousands in the middle* and fipper ranks of life, 
besides developing the resources and the industry of the country 
to an unparalleled extent; and they naturally* ask why they 
should not be allowed to try, on their own smaller soale^, that 
system which has wrought such wonders for their more fortunate^ 
fellow-citizens. If they owe tlieir present disalaiity to .the 
paternal solicitude of^the State foy iHeir welfare, it must be 
said that that sohoitude is as ill-timed as it is ill-conceived. The 
instinct of association is strong* in the Anglo-i^axon race, ond 
where permitt^ free play, has hitherto been pjrodttotive of im- 
mense good— increasing wealth and btitnnlating dnterprisc. That 
it. would produce such results if tiie *te6iniiig multitudes who 
struggle to earn their dait^br^ in our over*-crqwded towns were 
allowed to obey it, is not miprobable. That thity odght to have 
the same liberty to try tbs experiment as the-triddle classes have 
obtained, cannot be questioned by my etvo tibose who V^ould 
have one law for the rich and for the poor. And if there 

were no other reason fer removing a^rei^ristion which operates 
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to exclade one portion of the commonity from piiviIeges,iffMoli 
«re within the roae}! of* the re&t, the sense of injostice which it 
creates would be a'Bttiicient gxtmnd ht its imme&te repeal.'. 

Jldt tlicfe ore othi^’ieasonit fcSl^g^tmgitd of this, and of meij 
otlicr restriction which p^Timte ^e lowmr orders bom tur&ing to- 
account their humble 9ayiai||a^peictaer8bipe and joint'etock com,.- 

S anies. One of the most |»m$hhamoaa ojp|K>i«hta of limifSH 
ability once declared, that he teg(bded,ooimBHiroi<tl t^idertakings 
us the very worst *inTeBtineBt8 mr the Cii|dtal the working- 
classes.* Now, we venture to oodridtt thtmt '.among the very 
best. It is notorious that malritades in the Ambler olasaas of 
life are not temj^ed by the *slecpy safety of tiie three per cento, 
to save a single sovereign in a year, notwithstanding the high 
favour in wbicU that -investuient is regarded by the smno high 
authority. They need, tlierefore, some other inducement for 
laying up the fruits of their labour. The h'rench peasant duds 
it in the prospect of being one doy the possessor of a few roods of 
laud ; and with that end, Imwever distant, in view, he mlently. 
accumulates five-frono pieces in the heel of his old stocking. 
With us, our propoateroua law of real property places the acqui-* 
sitiou of land quite beyond the reach of our working-classes ; 
and those who scorn tlt^ savings' honks, and yet do nut cai'e to 
squander all tlieir earnings in beer Snd tobacco, dnd no better 
employment fur their money than such as betting-lists, puhlic- 
hoube lotteries, and potty usury ahbrd. Now, if for the demoral- 
izing csftitement of gambling, the wholesome excitem<mt of trade 
were substituted, a number and variety of investments -wonld be 
odered to the lower orders which w\)uld soon create those habits 
of tbriftiness which ore so much wanting among thorn. The 
artisan, the journeyman, the domestic servant, who now throw 
away m had bets or worse debts the shillings and half-crowns 
which they muu^o to save out of their honestwages, or to make 
• by the prodtable disposal of doubtful ^quisitos, would probably 
* employ thgm in working-tailors’ associations, or buckstears’ i^ops, 
or 'other similar olyects of well-meant but unwise dread; and if 
large pecuniary returns did not reward *the investment, it would 
not, at all events, be followed* by ruin of character. That the 
humbler orders of society would occasionally he robbed and 
swindled by thoir directors and agents, is by no means impro- 
bable. They yrould, no doubt, he sometimee taken m as well as 
richer people. Bubbles us iSul as the Tidaors Ootd kfine would 
now and then be blown lunong th^. It is^even. possible that 
they would be as slow in leamiag jnsdom froan rikperierMp aathe 
unlucky shareboldmp p£ the HtwtemCountieitBidlwuy ; that they 
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voiild Tbe* time after time, cheated and robbed by their trustees, 
their d^enta, and their servants, and yet would continue to eru* 
ploy them after their roguery h$d been detected. There would 
be nothing new in such a speelhcle. Kvery form of fraud has 
^nbready been exhausted upon those classes of society, who nover- 
l^heless arrogate to themselves *thc right of sitting in judgment 
dh' the fitness oif unfitness of this or that investment for the poor, 
and the latter would, in all probability, Have to run the gauntlet 
through MmilaV villanies. But any argument 'based on such evilM 
against joint-stock companies, applies as well to companies with 
101. as to those witli 10«. shares, and can he urged by none but 
those who condemn the joint-stock principle altogether. 

Many who oppose the concession of facilities for these pui;- 
poses, generally rest their opposition on n refusal to recognise 
any dhtinction between commercial speculations and the hazards 
of the betting ring and roulette table. Every adventure in trade 
which does not promise morally certain profits, is, in their eyes, 
sheer gambling. Money, then, must, in their opinion, he as ill- 
spent in sinking a shaft or starting an invention, as it would bo 
if it were staked on the lleelness of a horse or the science of a 
prize-fighter. The good sense of the community, however, appre- 
ciates fully the distinction winch is thua rejected. Commereitil 
speoulatiotr and gambling Resemble ea 9 h other only in the un- 
certainty Vrliich hangs over the result. But it is not because tlu' 
result is uncertain that gambling is condemned, and justly con- 
demned, us demoralizing. If it were, the oceupatioft of the 
kuo^Ying *un on the turf with his sate book, would often he mucli 
more respectable than of a fitruggling tradesman in a decaying 
neighbourhood, or an enteiprising merAanfc fu an over-crowded 
market. If uncertainty of success wore the vicious element in 
human pursuits, what moral publisher would prifit an author’s* 
fii*st work, — ^what righteous attorney would give an untried bar- 
rister liis first brief? Gambling is iujorious, not because it may , 
d^troy men’s fortunes, but because it must destroy habits of 

honest industry, even ^yhoro it > does ^ot blunt their moral per- 
ceptions. It is injurious to the State also ; for the gambler is 
an useless as well as a bad citizen. Hot onfy^is his character 
injured by the nature of his pursuits, butr ho adds nothing by his 
success to the common wealtli of the country. Whaf he gains, 
anpther loses ; whnt he loses, makes another rioli, by the precise 
amount of his loss, and notlimg hdore. In all these respects 
mercantile enterprises are of a totally distinct character. Though 
success cannot attend them all Jhey all afftnd a field for the honour- 
able exercise* 6f talent and inaasfr^. A huekster’s shop, a Soutli 
American Mining Company, nImeifer-JIatchAssaciddon, a Shoe- 
makers* ^oci6ty,mayalluItimately pfrdve'eq[ucijly tolerable jfiailures 
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and dead loeses to oU co^ceraed. but caaa it be jv^y B^d that 
probity, energy, jndgsaeo^ ai^d asBidnil^i. wotda iw>tr promote 
tlieir BQoeess, ooQB6|Vien%, 1lie4thbya<X9otta>td toeiOtelopo 
thotib qu^ties in t^e peraons^ngt^d in eoMUeting th^ f If 
tliey fail, the ^ahareholdeis ^Vffisr a pt^unh^ loegj hot th^ 
money liaB not been wholly itaated, snee it supported honest 
labour, and dieir moral .eharaeter has been nnuyured. If they 
succeed, every shareholder is all the richer^ and nobody the 
poorer ; for the wealth wliioh they acquim has been oreated by 
them, and not merely transferred from tbeir*neighbours to them-* 
selves. 

The removal of all existing restrictions on the liberty of 
commercial association, however, would not merely extend <u>.d 
Tester among flie lower classes habits of prudent saving, and. 
wean tliem from the depraving taste for betting and gambling. 
It would lead, by various ways, to tlieir improvement and elevation. 
It would tend to bring them gradually in oontact with those who 
rank above them in the social scale, because advantages of birth 
and wealth have given them the opportrunUes of higher mental 
(oltivation^ from associating with those who may on this 
account be justly called their betters, they would insensibly profit 
by their example, and pse in their own esteem in proportion as 
they did so. Bach an approximation to eaoh other, of the 
ilifiorcnt ranks in which our community is divided/ would, of 
jtself be one of the greatest improvements of which our social 
state is Stusceptible; ibr it would extinguish the heart-burnings, 
the jealousies, the suspicions, the hatreds which now exist 
between different classes. These lamentable feelings spritig 
chiefiy from mutaal ignorance, and threatei^ to he perpetum 
unless their source be dried up. To-day the hlanehester 
spinners, lust year the Wigan colliers, o yarn or two earlier the 
London engineers, were in arms against their employers, and 

• labour and otq^tal vowed mutual destruction. Would such 

* disastrous ooutests occur if commercial association were fiwe? 

The &eilifJPwhioh would be acquired for the profitable op^cation 
of small sums, would on the' one hand Check any rapacity on the 
pturt of the capitalists ;*^aud as thousands who are now meiio 
workers for wages, would, like the spinning-gu’ls of Lowell, mid 
the sailors of AmericBn whaling-ships, have shores in the 
establishments in wbiph they worked, or in other companies, 
demands fov exorbitant wages would be rare, beemute they wduld 
be known to be unreasonable. Bere, after all, woujd be^ t^e 
great mid orowtting ad^niintage which t^e removjd of existing 
restdotions would tt would give humihlest. newuf of 

wood and drawer of water -tito. opportunity of pdvanoenient. 
Instead of continuing, he must, Unless he 1 m giflied with 
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Hale energy, {^4 pmde&ce, a workman to tilto end of hie 

4afe>'^ ’’tfOnld soon pass into the rank of a capjt^t. With' 
n W'wd poonils in a company, he would inoreaae in kuowl^ge 
^and improve in character. He would leam the rights of capital 
aji well as those of lahour, for which alone he now cares, and 
which he so imperfectly uudeistands., What is more, he would 
unlearn those mischievous doctrines winch now teach him that 
oapit^ and labour are natural enemies,' instead of mutually 
dependeitt allied; diat wages rise and &U as' the rights of the 
workmen ox the macldnations of the employer prevail, and not 
according to the supply and demand in tho labour market. 
The derirot or rather the means of bettering his condition, would 
make him prudent, sober, and self-denying ; instep of being, as 
he is now but too often, turbulent, drui^en, and reckless. In 
a word, the peace of tlie countiy would be promoted, its wealtli 
aud power would be increased, and tlie national ebaractei would 
he elevated by a change which gave to every man what every 
man has a right to demand, the hee and unshackled use of his 
own energp^ 1^ pursuits which do not injure his neighbour. 

Many will tldnk tliat such expectations are more sanguine Uian 
reasonable. Be it so. Fiom them, at ail events, the following 
fact will receive more attention, it is palpable enougli, in all 
conscience, 'to the most prdctical turn qi mind : While the law 
of unlimited liability drives capital from trade at homo, tlio liberty 
of forming associations with limited liability, which is‘conceded 
by almost oveiw civilized state in Buropo and America,* attracts 
it abroad, “‘t ain within the mark," says Mr. Baker, a solicitor 
of great experience,* " in saying, that during thb last two years, 
at least twenty compnnic.s have been forancd ill fnmee solely for 
the same purposes," — that is, “ to got the benefit of tho l^rench 
law of limited liability.” “ Tliey are, in truth, English com- 
panies, both as to capittil and directors, and all this expenditure 
is just so mnoh money taken horn this country and paid to 
Fr^oe as a oonsidenition for the use of her laws. ^ . I have 
two (companies) in my own ofiBco at tha present moment for 
woilang patents m England, which will he made French com- 
ixtnies if the English law remains hnaltelwcl” To the same effect 
is the testimony of another gentleman of the same who 

has long directed his attention to the subjectf aI' present, 
entetprises in which French and English capital is miit^’«re said 
to. Win especial favour, and English moneyis about to start at 
Maitailiss and Bordeaux lines of steam'padkets, 

-r-i * 
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which mar prove fimm^lAhie competitors to oar ovmc dMctwtedi 
componie^' ihr tiie t^je of Jkmika. ttite foot that'SBn^^ 
capital Uias floors away from oor shorts and em&tos iSvftls against 
us abroad', is, indeed, sotorious. ^ ^le evil is gteht mid gtowmg, 
and It will ineiuase esury day m jhmlitieSi of locoinMion and eat- 
respoudence increase, and utemational ^n^ourso heooates 
common and iire^aen^ 3iit it can be easily cured. Qfs&t the 
same hborty of opmmm'clal assogiiition a$ is g^ted by otiihf 
countnes, and Englishmen will establish their cumptmies oh thtir 
own soil and not abroad. Bo not aell at an exorintant ptioe 
the pnvil^ of limited liabihty, and we shall not go to iVanOe 
and pay a oompamtively small “ oonsidaration flit the 
use of h«r laat>.' Let Parliament act boldly op to the principle 
which it has now sanctioned. Let it consent to dm < witli 
free partnership os Sir Bobert Peel dealt witB frse^trade, 
not by devising restrictions, and ccmditions, and iimitotaons, 
and saving clauses, but by scattering them all to ^e winds. 
Until this he done, we shall continne to present to the World 
the extraordinary spectacle of a great ootnmermal oommtt>- 
nity which voluntarily trades in shackles — of a people which, 
boasts of its mihghtehmeat and energy, but has not the will or 
the resolution to disencumber itself^om (he flira}dom of a stupid 
legal deeision — of a nation which, while proud of tjw individaal 
liberty enjoyed by its oidzens, maintains neverth^ess a law in 
compt^son with which the codes of Ptonoe, Holland, B^gium, 
Italy, ^angary. Spam, Portugal, and even Bnsma ore fieedcan 
Itself. 
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1 Hwtory of Piedmont. , By Autonja Gallenga. 8 viflB. 6ro. 
London. 1868. ' 

S. Memorie wili' ItaliA del '1814 al 1866, dt Qiuseppe kCobta' 
nelli. YoL Sdo. 1866. Torino. 

S 1N<^ thergneat convoL^n of 1848, Piedmont^ 6r nidiapto> 
ped^i the kingdom ot Sardinia, haft.wMua^ te^ piaoa ha 
European pfoBries» telickt, till thecD, it lbaf|.&eimw odottped. Of 
all the nafloBs whipb at that eipcidi atarisd me'^ato a fevmj^ 
struggle for daHveetmeo^ teem the ithains of 
Piednumtese ainne bavc aacetteded. in. j^haBrnnil tbo 
vriiicb, in'tbe tmtm: of db Im toen wze^ ftotn 
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the ruling powers ; and this fact alone ma^es the study, of this 
people especially interesting to England at tliis moment, iis hen 
the war in which we are engaged is every day assuming.ihore.tlie 
character of a war of opinion ; — a war, in short, such as Athens 
once engaged in, and succumbed — (Heaven avert the omen 
JSpotn England ;)— because when the great hero of the age souk 
under persecution and disease, no statesman remained honest aud 
disinterested enough to carry out die plans of ericlos, and place 
that country at tho h^ of a league of free states. Will England 
dare to assume such* a position ? That was the question which 
wasaake^ in 1818 from o^soi^disant liberal Whig ministry, aud 
a sad Negative, was the answer; it was therefore widi no ordinary 
anxiety that when rumours were afloat of the intetftion of Jflussia 
and Austria to crush the new liberties of Piedmont, the friends of 
liberal instifutious waited for the opinion of the Enghsh Parlia- 
ment, expected to be drawn forth by a question from Lord 
Palmerston, not then in oflice, but still influential. The minis- 
ter of Sardinia took his place in tlie gallery that night ; and it 
must have been with feelings of no small satisfaction that he 
heard the declaration of the now Premier, that neither the 
policy nor die feelings of England would allow that the free 
status of Euiope should he over-ridden by* the despotic powois.'' 
The simultaneous and long-continued cheer which that declara- 
tion elieited from both sides of the House, up to that moment 
hashed in almost breathless • silence, showed that he but spoke 
the sentiment of the nation generally ; and die present auiarn'C, 
now that the speaker of those words is the First Minister of the 
Crown, is perhaps one of the consequences of that manly 
declaration of the viewfi. of England. Put bo that as it may, the 
opinion that neither the policy nor the feeling of this country 
Would permit free states to be over-iidden by despotic power/ 
has been justified by subsequent events : the subjects of Snidinia 
are beside us in the field, sharing our dangers aud our glory in 
the great struggle with the Power which had once threatened 
their freedom, and Piedmont has thus grown into a subject of 
deep interest to the ‘British public. . ^ 

The patience and* good sense with which both ruler and 
people have worked out the most diffieult problems of eonstitu.- ^ 
tional government, ~the good faith on both sides, — the, absence 
of Unwise pretensions on the p$rt of the people, and the steady 
adherence to his engagements on the part of the sovereign, give a 
singula^ and honourable importance to this small state ; ^r it 
is for the good of the world that suph an example should held 
up to view, and that ainidst the madness of democracy, and the 
tcrmyersatioii of rulers, it should be seen political integrity 
will have its reward; and 'that the true xoadT to comfort and 
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prosperity to be foufld by foUowiiig the same rules of morality 
wliidi can alone lead to snob tesultcr in private life. , We bave 
dreamed of state-craft long enoti^ ^^^et Satdinia pxoire that a 
rationd people and an npiSgfat king^ can ebiupai^s ail the great 
ends of free government ivithout any craft at all. ’ 

Since 1848/’ observes- Signor daflenga, in the •work which sWids 
at the head of our article, the l^edmontese have gdne hand in ha £4 
with their rulers. Loyalty on their part called forth honesty on that 
of the latter. It was that harmony, that mutt^d good faith and tfadi 
which spared the country the horrors of a senseless re-action ; the 
grace of a foreign occupation.^ The statute of 1848, the two gem^tie, 
however ill-fat^, wars of Lombardy, and 'the death of pharlee Albeart^ 
•established a coVenant between the people and their sovereign. So 
long as the latter abides by it, .the former deem it equally binoiog 04 
themselves . . . The Prince has kept faith with the people^ 

The present ruler has won from his subjects the title of *Re Qalaur 
tuomo his subjccis arc one with him, and 

^ La vittoria e il regno 
K pel felice che ai concordi impera.”* 

It IS pleasant to be able fully to acquiesce m this just praise, 
of prince and people , *for it opens a hope for Italy which never 
dawned till now : it ^ows that the bloody drooms^ of the one 
party, and the senseless* terrors of the other, may both yield to 
the stcajly advance of >vell understood principles of policy, and 
that the best victories of liberty may be achieved otherwise than 
on the field of battle. It is not while men's minds are heated 
with passion that they judge the iqost sanely on tlie complicated 
questions of inteyial government; obd the enlightened patriot 
will not fail to try all the resources of peace before he commits 
the lives and comfort of thousands and the fdture fate of Ids 
country to the doubtful arbitrement of arms. 

The history of the House of Savoy is remarkable : no other 
i*eigiiing house in Europe can boast of an uninterrupted desoejit 
in the saiuW family for so many generations, and even the sati^ 
ri( al observation made by its enemies^ that “ it had taken the 
Princes of Savoy and Piedmont eight centuries to scrape to* 
gether a kingdom which may bo traversed in four days' morob/' 
can hardly be reckoned a reproach ; since it ^required no ordinary 
talent to steer so small a bark safely through the storms which 
convtilsed Europe for so long a period, during which the demi* 
nions of this House wrere much in the condition of a ship in the 
Polar seas between enormous icebergs; obliged now to moke ftat 
to one, now to another, and to cast*loos 6 just time enough to avoid 
being overwhelmed. The imputation of bad faith, which has 
attached to the Dukes of Savoy and Piedmont, was to a certain 
extent deserved durihg that tempestuous period f but it wof 
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^fchno5t’ inovitablo in their geographicaf. position^ amM anah 
xinscrnpulous neighbours; trhen Europ^to diplcmil^y but 
toother ntoie for iahehood and rapaeity, and the e^ehneea of 
alBes almost justified the calculating spirit which led not unfire- 
quently to their abandonment when interest dictated such a 
m^fasure, , ^ 

Such, however, was not the character of tho Princes of the 
House- of Savoy when it first emerged from obscurity, and when 
they were surrounded hy states scarcely more powerfijl than 
thdr own ; for several centuries the growth of their dominions 
was the consequence either of peaceful matrimonial alliances or 
from the’ Emperors of uermany, grateful for loyal and 
important services : and we must rather pity than condemn 
those soveroij^s who, at a later period, found themsedves almost 
fotoed by* their position into the crooked policy of playing off 
one great power ftgain«»t another, ns the very condition of 
existence. 

But, although the Princes of the House of Savoy were so largely 
mixed up with the politics of Europe during several centuries, it is 
tomeWbat to the disgrace of our literature that no historian has been 
found in this country to depict the vnried fortunes of this very re- 
markable family, so rich in me^i of talcn t ; ojr*of the brave and indus- 
trious people over which it reigned.^ Signor Oallenga has under- 
taken to fill up this hiatus ; uni lie has done it with nmcl\,indU8try 
and caro. His position hai? enabled lam to attain the riieedful 
informatiou, and be lias used it ■well, never allowing himself to 
become the more partisan; (hough perhaps, in recording late 
events, it would have better suited tho historian s dignity to have 
passed over what might have been, anfi mr^rely to have recounted 
what was- But*considering the part ho has sustained in the 
woes of his country, his tone is singularly moderate. He writes 
in English, and with considerablo mastery of tho language, 
though here aUd there almost ludicrous phrases occur ; as when 
ho speaks of the Sardiniau monarchy as sitting "Astride the 
He is likewise apt to omit the neuter relative, which 
always give an awkwardness to the bonitruction ; but the main 
fault of his work consists in a confused arrtogetntot, which 
makes it very difficult for the reader to follow him. results 
in great measure from the attempt to give the histor^ofr^voy 
and^HedmonV separately, in consequence of^which both in a 

certain degree incomplete ; and the lack of general dates along 
the margin^ throws an obstacle in the way of coUoealing the two 
so imtalitig that we feel incHned to tl^w aside the work in 
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utter d^pftir* In tf from the mt£>redt^ of 

the subjepVire aonWmt iit will we should greatly advise 
SigAor Qallexigi to adopt the pW pf priW^w, and Ru.- 
mondi, fay giving aafaronologioal le^le of events, with a reference 
to the page wfaexp fa^ i» ifaund» or to piwne the more 
common method of ^ving a cursive date in the margin. Jm the 
resim^ which we propose to give of bis work» we shiul enc^eavour 
to remedy the fdqjts in arrangement, and present our readers with 
a succinct account of the Sardiman States ^neiHQy^ 

The actual fonndcr of the present rmgning family is nearly as 
difdcult to discover as the sources of the Nile; ana probably all 
that can be said with any certainty on the subject is, that during 
the general diborgaui^atiou of Europe which followed on the 
dissolution of the WehteinJlonian Empire, the Counts of Savoy 
and of Turin, whose races wire afterivards united by marriage, 
made themselves independeut, as other warlike barons had done ; 
and by oflcntig protection to the small landholders around them, 
secured vassals enough to defend their territory against the 
aggression of other chieftains* About the tenth century, Europe 
was split into hundreds of small pro^ertm rather thiin princi* 
palities, which, though nominally hefs, were so little under the 
control of tlieir suzecam, that they* obedience could seldom he 
depended on unless he .could faring a sufficient iorce'mto the field 
to overawe them; and thus, whon the kingdom *df Burgundy 
fell iQto weak hands, the ancestor of the House of Savoy found 
It possible and convenient to render himself so far independent 
as to make liim more a useful ally than on obedient vassal ; but 
so small uud unimportant was tfie territory which he occupied, 
that even his name, and yet moie his descent, remain a matter of 
<[ucstion* His second son, Hubert, or Humbert, must therefore 
stand at the licad oi die genealogical tree ; and ho is chiefly 
heard of in the history of die eleventh century as the loyal 
defender of the widow of hia sovereign, Rudolph 111. of Bur- 
gundy. 'dfelumberc adhered steadily to the royal cause during the 
turmoils of that reign ; and, at the decease of the king, tiiking 
the queen under his prot6o.tiou, convoyed her safely across die. 
Alps to his own town of Aosta, and afterwards to Zurich ; where 
he placed her under the safeguard of Coniud the Ralic, whom 
the king had bequeathed his dommious. Humfaett, steady in his* 
aUegianco to die Burgundian crown, supported the eause pf the 
Empeeror to whom it devolved ; and the nrat steps in greatness 
the ifoase of Sqvoy were the rewards of gsUant^ and good 
BEe sqems to have had the ImatehsA^y ^ burgundy 
granted to him; and we find him exercising a loxdly anthotity 
over Savwjilhe ^unty of Nymi and Chahh^, which ecs^nded 
over the Valais, mi probably the ll|fer, Valais also: 
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he was ^80 Count of Mahrienne; and. possessed eome ©states in 
the. temtory of the .Counts, of Genova., Iif .1018- find ;hint the 
supreme lord of . Ao8ta> and finally his 'son Oddo.>pran:i.<^ i©de- 
laide; the daughter and .heire^ Of Odeltia Manicedjv Count of 
Tjuxin. Seldom baa a dynasty risen kito..no3^ee more honour*?, 
ably for its first aggrahdisem^t was a grateful repaym^t hi 
loyal and disinterested services ; and its farther progresaresulted 
from toe peaceful ties of marriage, not from 1^0 blood and trea- 
sure of the people. 

Xhdinhaoitants of 'a mountainous region rarely undergo much 
change' 6f ino0 ; and the Piedmontese of the present day differ 
BO fhr. .front '^e, rest of Italy in language and character, that we 
have, good grounds for believing that they are, witji a very small 
admixture of forei^ blood, the I'anrini of the Roman historians ; 
that ancient IJgnrian tribe which aided the Gauls in their attach 
on tlio Great R^ublic, and were with them defeated, and in some 
m^itire dispirited ; hut who again made head against Hannibal, 
adieu he forced his way over the Alps, and snfi'ered another 
defeat from him.. The name probably a'as derived from Tor, 
still known as tiie Keltic term for a mountain height ; and it is 
still preserved in the appellation of the' capital city Torino, 
mangled by as into Turin. Jn later times; under Augustus, the 
Taurini hecaAe Roman citizens, and shared the Roman civiliza- 
tion and th0 Roman laws. When the Kmpire was overthrown, 
they entered upon the same career as the rest of Europe : a 
Norman adventurer, named iluggcro, appears to have crossed 
the .^Ips and won rank and wealth, partly ns tlie Normans were 
w'ont to do, and partly by marriage ; and at the time that 
Humbert, the loyal and tlie faithful, was beconung great.tbrough 
imperial confidence and gi’atitude, Odelric Munfred, the cousin 
of the last Kiug of Italy, and great grandson of 'Ruggero, held 
the county of Turin and Auriate by inheritance, besides nomi- 
nating the Bishop of Asti. Adelaide, liis heiress, a woman of. 
great epergy; and decision, after the death of her b(lsb«sid, admi* 
nistered the, affairs of Fieilmout and Savoy jointly with her son; 
It was^At this period' thutHcni'y IV.. ef Germany was engaged in 
bis quarrel with Gfegory VII.; the'Emperor, ;^essed shy rebel-,* 
lion at home, femnd the passes «f the Alps closed ^g^^t him 
•by the :Genn,an princes j ,bttt Adelaide and. Amadeas'aaf Savoy- 
met t^fe .Emperor at Vevay,, opened A^fe passage througlrlheir 
'temtpry,.-and received, as the price of this service, a ctritsid'atah^^ 
traat,i^^nrgwi^An lands.'. ..-o.r '.1,'.’ 

H wotiii^/he .tn^risome-to tmceitfae conis© of thh'petty ooritestit 
which to(A fda^-rinring the medieval peripd, when-Etri^e.'Wa®^, 
everywhere .a p«s^ to the dissesrions oonAefttmtt.«ai' the-6^figttle\ 
.to found fresh stotes on tiie roihs.of •the.iffioi^ epijdrcsii'. 
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Homan liad fallen fir^t ; that of Chfudemagne liad enjoyed but a 
fSiort existence r and hiA sunk, like Rome; from the sins of its 
domestic iijBtitations : hut the yroiriora of that time^ ware no 
politicians: they only thought of carving their fottunea by the 
sword ; and the tofwns which were driven by thoir oppieesion into • 
ttssuming arms in self-defence, soon learned to fottow their 
example, and tyrannized^iri their turn: and to complicate mattei'^ 
still further, the Epipcrors of Germany never forgot that the 
kingdom of Lombardy had been won by their gi*eal predecessor; 
and seldom a reign passed that did hot see a* cloud of Germans 
descending from the Alps on those rich plains, which they would 
not give up, yet could not hold. From these struggles/' how- 
ever, observes Sijfiior Gfdlejiga, ‘'the House of Savoy cither 
dently kept aloof, or even mom craftily, only engaged in them 
when it saw that they presented safe chances of its own agpau*-^ 
dizement. But when the result of these contests was to lay Italy 
prostrate, and to make it an easy prey to foreign aggressors, then 
the Princes of Savoy came in for tlieir own share of the spoils. 
Tliat sLai’e they seized with all the tenacity of men of the llills ; 
they fastened njion it, impressed it with their own character, and . 
made it morally as well *as materially their own.'' 

'! 0 effect all this witlitsmall means ijequired abl^ rulers, and it 
must bo allowed that few states have ever enjoyed such a suc- 
cession of prudent men at their head. From the time’ that the 
Couiilesb^ Adelaide jind her son granted the passage of the Alps 
to tho Emperor Henry IV., whether the valuable consideration 
with wliich it was rejinid was won from his gratitude or liis 
iK'cesbity, hardly a century passed which did not see some small 
addition to the territory of vSavoy and Piedmont, either by gift, 
byi>urohuae, or, more rarely, by arms. When Frederic Buj'- 
harossa was liard ])rcssed by the Lombard League, Humbert III. 
^aflbrded him the means of escape, though not without the pro- 
miise of ample payment for his assistance. It is true that when 
he afterwards^ alFordcd lum lukewarm aid in a contest with the 
then Pope, Henry VI. put him under the,hnn of the Empire, and 
despoiled him of his dominioft^s ; but no sooner did Thomas of 
Savoy succeed to his falW than he had the •^kill, not only to 
win back what had been lost, but to add considerably to his ‘ 
domains. In 1207 he obtained from the Emperor Philip, whom 
he had aided, the grant of Mgadon in the Pays de Vaud, and.of 
the towns of Ohiesi and Tortona in Lombardy, though, as these 
towns had at this time rendered themselves independent, tSe gift 
was not of immediate value. Mors important was the voluntary 
dedition of Pinerolo, which, won by his known Kboral principles* 
of government, transferred its allegiance to him in 1212** . Up 
again took arms in favour of Otho IV., and reduce^ Montferrat 
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and Solazzio to his obedieuoe. The lewaid of his serrices vas 
given by Fzcderio XI., who made him Imperial Yioar over ail 
"l/mibardy. By this time feudalism had heOome ttie faadiiou ; 
afid Amadeus IV, » of Savoy, gave up his 'Italian dominions to 
'» hie hrotheiv Thomas II., to be lield as a fief. The known talent 
of his House induced the Bmperor Frederic II. to seek to attach 
this Frinoe to his party, and ha was* constituted the Imperial 
Vicar -in Lombardy, and received a grant, of Turin and Mon- 
calieri, with other castles in the hills, important to commerce, of 
the Gaetle of Lanzo, and finally Ivrea and the Oanavese. The 
principality of Oarignano appears to have been acquired by pur- 
chase about the same time. The 'imperial gifts were often but 
empty Imnours, for almost all the cities of Italy at this period 
claimed a sort of stormy freedom which made them impaticiit of 
any settled rule ; and this Thomas of Savoy found to bis cost ; 
for the citizens of Turin, on a sudden disgust, seized and impri- 
soned him. His relations in Franco and England at last pro- 
cured’ his release by obtaining from the sovereigns of those 
countries the confiscation of the goods belonging to the merchants 
of Turin until such time as the Count should be set free. Ho 
survived his liberation only two years, and died in 1260. 

The internal dissensioi^s of ItrJy, which had ali’cady desolated 
many parti? of tliat fine country, continued unabated during the 
whole of’this century : every, city had its militia with which it 
made war on its neighbour towms, wliile the nobles of country 
watclied from their castles the course of events ; and, as occasion 
offered, profited by, or sometimes suffered from, tbesc burgher 
feuds. Perhaps we might form some notion of the state of Judy 
at that time, by supposing Liveipool, Maucliester, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham, all at war with one another, and tyrannizing over 
the smaller places near, to induce them to join their respective 
factions. 

Piedmont, "as we have seen, liod become a fief of Savoy rathei 
than an integral part of its territory, and thus for nearly a century 
the two countries were All hut separated. During this time the 
Prineee of Savoy proper were eij(|age<jl in the Crusades with all 
the enthusiasm "pf * the period, and brought from thence many 
sounding titles ; though, as was the case with most of the leaders 
of . those splendid mistakes, little else^ to make amends for the 
blood and treasure wasted on a vaju enterprise'. They were more 
snepsgM^il in foreign oourts, especially in England, where the 
pard^ty of Henry III., and his bountiful gifts to mon^ members 
of that excited J:he jealousy of the .English nobility. The 

Savoy palsM in the Steand was actually built by that monarch 
for hk foreign favourites ; but, with thmt wonted discretion, they 
forbore to imitate the people by inhobiting it ; and it remained a 
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r^yal palrfce till it wfts.o^cajpied by John of Gaunt, ^ Buko of 
Lancaster.. Its i^mm were pulled dowa to make 'room for 
Waterloo Bridge. 

Amadeus V. of Savoy accompanied the Emperor Henry Vlt. 
into Italy in 1310, was appointed, like his ancestorSilm^rial Vicar, « 
and received once more thp gift of Asti, Ivrea, and the Oanavese*. 
Asti still reftised to submit : but Ivrea was at last secured. The 


Emperor was anxious to effect the pacification of I^taly ; but too 
many angry passions had been awakened amopg both towns and 
princes, and at liis death the intestine war, which hod so long 
ravaged the country, broke onjb with fresh force. Hie hotrors of 
war weri augmented by the mercenary troops who, under the title 
of ** Free Companies,'' sold their services to the highest bidder, 
and brought with them another scourge, the plague, which had 
probably been imported from the Ea^t in some of the vessels 
whicli brought back the Onisaders. Amadeus VI. had 'been 
famed as a gallant knight ; and now, with the feeling of a honour- 
able warrior, be determined on freeing Viedmont from those bandits. 
He led an army of his hardy Savoyards across the Alps, and 
.succeeded in driving out the plunderers, and in reducing Saluzzo, 
whoso ruler had refused him the customary homage as Huzeroin : 
hut he had hardly retiretl to his capital when be found that he 
must do the same work ot?er again: Saluzzo defied him; and tho 
}CMirig Philip of Piedmont, who had been excluded by his father’s 
will fron» tlje succession, took arms,* and engaged the foreign 
mercenaries in his scmcc. The country was converted into “ a 
smoking wilderness,’* and Amadeus. VI, again crossed the Alps 
to deliver it from bO liorrible a scourge. By secret negotiations 


ho detached the Englisli hands from his cousin’s farces ; and then 
offered to settle the diflcrence by a combat of fifty against fifty. 
The ofl'er was accepted, hut the combat did not take place, for 
• Philip was abandoned by the remainder of his troops, and obliged 
*to submit himself to the judgment of his suzerain. A 'cloud 
^langs over We rest of this transaction ; and probably the lax law 
of those times was held to just^ a short*way of getting clear of a 
dificult case. The young Traoe lost his life, whether by assas- 
sination or suicide is not known, and the Count /f Savoy took 
Piedmont under his protection during the minori^ of the younger 
brother, Amadeus now advanced against Hawkwood, the English 
leader, but was foiled by that hardy and Experienced eommandeir: 
but the ravages of the pestilence effected what he could not, and 
put a stop for the time to hostilities. / 

Nevertheless, the noblest tritmfphs of the Counts of Savoy 
were not won in the field. For thefr time, they were just* and 
wisd sovereigns; and when a disfrict found itsdf oppressed 
beyond the power of further endurance, it was no unitisukl thing 
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to hiivo recourse to the protection of the ohly prinoc \riio secmcjl 
.to care tolt hia peoJ>le. Thtia Biella and its surrounding district, 
Tthicli formed part of the bishopric of Vercelli, finding the rule of 
the prelate too tyrannical, imprisoned him in his ovn castle, and 
• applied to Ax&adeus for protection. In Aumst, lO^d, they volun- 
tarily suiTendered themselves to him and his successors as their 
liego lords. Nice and its surrounding cptintry soon followed the 
example of Biella; and in September, 1888, Amadeus VII., 
ihrhnhad succeeded his father in 1383, took possession of his 
new province. 

Ilf 1418, Piedmont reverted to its suzerain, Amadeus YIIl, of 
Savoy, in consequence of the failure of the branch of the family 
which had held it so long ; not, however, before liouis, its last 
prince, ha<l aided his cousin of Savoy to reduce the Marquis of 
Saluzzo, who had transferred his allegiance to France, and thus 
laid the foundation of many subsequent wars with that country. 
Amadeus preferred peace to war; but those who wished for his 
neutrality were required to purchase it. Thus Filippo Maria 
Visconti of Milan presented him with Vercelli ; and when the 
Marquis of Montfeimt was bard pressed by the enmity of Milan, 
Amadeus exacted from him that ho should hold his country of 
him as a ifief, as the price, of his good offices. In 1416, Savoy 
was erected into a duchy by the Emperor Sigismund; and 
Amadeus^ anxious to justify, the confidence shown Ijim by the 
people of Piedmont, when they returned under his sway, pub- 
lished, "iu 1430, his code, entitled 8iibaxidi<By in which 

he embodied all the best laws and rogulations of his prede- 
cessors ; who, even in the midst of their military expeditions, 
bad not neglected the needs of their subjects, hut had striven 
to give their goveniinent' something like a peaceful organization. 
Nay, Amadeus VI. has the credit of having brought justice 
within the reach of the lowest ranks of his people, by the insti- 
tution of the Arocai dee panvree, who was hound to conduct the 
causes of the poor gratis. Amadeus VIII,, howovw*? entertained 
larger views, and seems do have seen that the time was come for 
the development of a diflerent sysjllm from that under which Italy 
bad groaned for so Tong a time.* The repeated grants of the Em- 
p«*roTs in favour of the House of Savoy had done away with tlie 
‘‘ immediatcfy” of the feudal aiistocracy, by which they claimed 
exemption from all jurisdiction but that of the Empire. The 
Cotmts of Savoy were supreme, and free from all subjection to 
the Imperial Chamber and no subject could now deiy the laws 
of the country. The cities on their pan too, weary of their 
turbulent freedom, were glad to submit to a more‘ Settled govern- 
ment, and one by one came into the hands of the prince. All of 
them had charters, which, by the terms of their ultimate sub- 
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mibbion, wo to bo pieserved to thend; but a jaut and litoral 
^vemmcnt gave tbem nt>< xe^on to reoor to tdieir peevljiax rights, 
and tbjpy soon grew .to be n^ere antiquated forms. The amalga' * 
* mation of tbe separate ,towA 9 hipa into one couatcy, rattier than 
a number of petty r^ublios» was farther promoted by^oooasiojual 
assemblies of the Stutes'general, which, though far from being 
what we now understand hy a representative government, did 
exercise a considerable control, and were probably a frir repre* 
sentation of all who* at that time were possessed* of suSloient 
intelligence to have a voice in public affairs. 'It is a question as 
to when the “ States’' of Savoy and Piedmont frrst began to 
exercise their special funotioils. .The old chroniclem of Savoy 
tajk of the cousept of the nobles and people of Savoy and Bur^ 
gundy to the statutes of Peten II.. who came to the government 
in li2G3, and the “States.” are said to have been consulted oil 
more than one occasion by his successors; hut the forms of 
such uonsnltation arc unknown. With regard to Ihedmont, the 
accounts are clearer 

“On the 2Jith of May, 1286,” say the ohronlclers, “the ohatehuns, 
nobles, and ambassadors of the towns of Piedmont, Val di Susa, of 
Turin, Moncalieri, Carignauo, &c., twelve deputies for the nobility, 
and twentymiue legates for the towns, all of whom are hnown by 
name, met in the meadows Cf Oiaveno, on the banks of tbe.Saiu;ohe, 
between Sutja and Pinerolo : and it was intimated to them, that Louis 
of Savoy, Baron of Vaud, Guie of Burgundy, widow of Thomas HI., 
for herself and her sons, liad surrendered their rights to Ama<leu 3 V. ; 
and to the latter, therefore, the assembled notables 'owed their fealty 
and homage.” — Jlist.of J^iedmont, vol.’ii. p. 171. 

This, indeed, was not a deliberative assembly, but an assem- 
blage of this kind might at any moment become such ; and of 
course would at a period of popular discontent. In Moutferrat^ 
a century later, they had already assumed a tone of authority ; 
and .when sutQptoned at Moncalvo to do homage to their young 
sovereign, then a minor, they stated that liis predecessor hod 
been guilty of the most flagitious excesses, and they threatened 
to withdraw their alleman^e if the like occurred again. Never- 
theless, no notice is t^en of tho “ States” tit the promulgation 
of tho Statutes of Amadous VIII., iu which he merely afSnus 
that he “ had heard the opinion of his council.” On many occa- 
sions, however, they seem to have exercised a power analogous 
to that of our House of Commons, by voting anhsidies when 
the needs of the prince required sqcb aids; bat Amadeus VIII. 
was for the most part too ptoaperoujs to need their aasi^itance, 
and as they hod no settled time of meeting, they seepi scaroety 
to have had any exietence during liis reign, ’ . • 
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of goyemment vMoh he esiahlish^d is thus 
snsmed up. Signor Galleugft :->> 

* He set up lawyers to fraulie vnd admiaistw th^ ; ‘the office of 
eh&noellor, piesideat, and Ael&hers of eotineU^ and 'to a certain extent' 
those of badiffi and ehatelain, were awarded in eonsideration of legal 
attainments. I<aw lords sat hy idie side of peers by descent, and the 
govnbeeame tb sure a road to disthtetioa as tbs smrd. He ap- 
powted judges to each of the sevai Transalpiae Froyinoes ; and in 
fiedUMait one to evmy town of note. He held yearly a 'Supreme 
0«K«d Audienoe’ or Court of Appeals ; a kind of Champ de Mai in 
the open air, for the rermion of jud^ents issued by locu courts, or 
eteu oy the eouncUs themselyes. ^e effect of all these measures 
wy he judged the fact, that in the time ,of Amadeus VIII., 
jumee ae Savoie was a proyerhial expression for prompt and fair 
justice.*' 


It is sad to turn from this really enlightened system of goyom- 
ment to tlrat part of the code which relates to religion : there the 
barbarism and the bigotry of the age is apparent ; and the laws 
of Amadeus Ylll. laid tlio foundatinu of the cruel persecution 
of the Yaudois, which, for a long time, was a disgrace to the 
Honse of Sayoy. But Amadeus, with all his olear-sightednoss 
in temporal affairs, had entertained a ^trange ambition to be n 
mint also; and finally a^ired to tho^ papacy, which he actually 
attained by tbe decree of the Council of Basle — ’’a singular 
instance of the highest ecclesiastical dignity being conferred on 
a man not in boly orders. Amadous, howoyer, soon resigned 
the tiara, on finding that a schism in the church was likely to 
ensue had he retained it ; -he therefore withdrew his claim, and 
reoeiyed in its stead the dignity of cardinal, with a variety of 
honourable privileges granted to no one else, m well as certain 
concessions with regard to ecclesiastic^ appointments, which 
placed, the church of Savoy on a footing of independence very 
xcmiffhaldo iu that age. 


Amadeus abdicated in favour of his son, on hi^ own election 
bo the papaoyy in 1440 ; but the ]ronng prince was fat firom pos- 
mesiog his fstber's vigour of will and action: and not only 
during his reign, hut onward fox a whole century, the House of 
Savoy gtadunlly declined fium the high place which it had toJoen 
uudiw that great prince. It would take too much space to trace 
the events of ths warfare between the Swiss, then, rising into 
«eatS(ess by riieic victories over Dbarles of Burgundy, and the 
&^le Bokm pf Savoy. OiUes and territory were lost and won 
wi^ttt any great results : bub soon a more fijnmdaide foe ap* 
neared, and Jttidy beeamy, as it has been nearly ever since, the 
Wtls-neld of £arppe, <hi which Fra^oe, Spam, and Austria 
-—the Oaul, the .par^giiuan, oud :^e Hun, as in fimam* 
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times— ov.en:an^ia tons its blood-stAined fields. Tfaeox%inof 
liie contest msy be tnteed to the f^oinng iSizotHUStRnces 
Louis^XIX. of ]^nce shumed the possession of Milan in right 
of bis gmhdmothfiE, Valentina Visconri: he tres allcived by 
Philibert 11.# X)ttkd of Savoy and Piedmonts to pi^ 4hrougdt his , 
dominions, and enter Milan as a con^nercar, in October, 

In the meantime, P'erdinand of Amigon, by bib mairiage"mtli 
Isabella of Castile, had* become mier of ueaily idl Spain; and 
his support eras nafuially looked for by the reigning fionily of 
Naples' — ^itself sprang from the royal blood of Anagon — 'wfasdi 
had so obstinatoly contested tbo throne -with Charles of Aigon, 
and hia pamtl supporters. But .Louis XU., already so far sue- 
c^fiil in Italy, 'wished now to advance the claims of France to 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; and he, too, sought to engage 
Ferdmaud on his side. The IQng of Arragon, never very soruptt* 
Ions, was won by the ofibred bribe, and set his signature to a treaty, 
by which it was ^preed that Franco and Spain should share the' dis- 
puted kingdom between them. Bat the unholy compact was soon 
broken. Frenchman and Spaniard quarrelled over the tpoil; 
tlie French troops wore defeated wiUi great loss, and Ferdinand 
ultimately remained in possession. Louis XII., disappointed at 
Naples, hut not convince that partition treaties ate blunders as 
well as crimes, entered into a similaf one with Matimilion of 
Germany, in 1504, by which be agreed to shore with Austria the 
territory 6f the Venetian Republics It would be useless to 
follow ujT the various fortunes of this unprincipled war ; suffice 
it, that in 1512, the French were i^ain driven out of Italy; 
again they crossed the Alps, and ’were" again defeated in the 
bloody field of Nbvnm. Meanwhile Louis XII. died, and 
Francis I. succeeded to his Uirone and to his ambition. Every 
one knows how the pretensions of this monarch to Milan, and 
probably bis secret view of becoming master of the 'Whole penin- 
>ala, led to his defeat at Pavia, and his imprisonment hi iipain, 
while Cbarle^. victoriously oveiimn all Italy. He was crowned 
t as King of Lombardy, February 22, and as Emperor, March 24, 
1580; and CffiarlesIII. of Kavoy, whoAad betoie lent h^ aid 
to Francis, hastened with* the other Itohon princes to do honlage 
to the conqueror. Astute but timid, he had done hie best so to 
time his conduct as to give offence to neither ; but wlule he was 
receiving Asti and its depmideneies from the Emperev as a frienjfiy 
gift, Francis was teerpiriag liistorcos, and he sobn revimgad hhnsrii' 
on bis fiiitlkleaB ally^ by putting forward a claim to Savoy and 
Piedmont, in right his motiier, {joulse of Savoy. ' 

**I>e Pbyet, PfosideUi of the Pariiaaicut of Paris, was sent to 
Tmm charged with 'these demands, and Was refoiwi to Counril of 
Piedmont. He argued 'the point wHh tite Fresideut of 'the Couuril, 
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Jolm/^raaicis di Porporato, who refuted his ticasoiis^with great clcai*- 
; whereupon the Frenchman wa:(<^ wroth, as men 
wffl o^h do 'i^o feel the insoffici^cy of ' their ' s^uihents, and he 
took therefore a loftier tone, and concttideds ‘ Np inbre word* 1 " Such 
ie the king’s .pleasure uid goodwill.’ ' Pdrporato' had 'still dignity 
‘enough to Irap^, 'thathe-Wae awaite'of no such htw in his statute 
•hooks^^’’'^ Vol. ii. p.'8l8. , 

ijad Chati^ Itl. been even au :hhler’ and more resolute man 
thoh he he hdd not means at his disposal sufficient to cope 
■with the monaxdh of France, backed hy the Swiss Cantons, 
which were likevase against him. Charles retired before 

the storiii, j^d JK^wiit -was oVeiWn by the French, troops. The 
Emperor 'Cj^les. V. was not . a man likely to suffer his rival’s 
success wiw patience ; the. imperial forces attacked the French, 
and th^ miserable people saw Uieir country ruined by con- 
tending armies. The Pope, Paul III., at last mediated a truce 
of ten years, from dune, 1538 ; but in this truce Savoy and Pied- 
mont were not considered, and they were portioned out between 
French and Imperialists, as the fortune of war had left them 
when the truce was agreed upon. Even the cessation of hos- 
tilities was but of short duration. In 1544, tlie war blazed out 
again with fresh fuiy ; and Piedmout, harassed in turn by fero- 
cious 'wa^ors, suffered all the horrors of military occupation. 
It, was tfoit -until August, 1563, that the misery of the inha- 
bitants awahened the compassion even of the French commander, 
and an agreement was signed by both parties, promising to spare 
non-combatants, and to cease from ravaging the counti-y unne- 
cessarily. 

During this time, Charles.III. was endeavouring to recover liis 
dominions, first by joining Uie Jmperinlists, and then by solemn 
protests made before, the Diets, of Batisbon and Spire, against 
the spoliation he had suffered from the French and Swiss. But 
these powers •were riot likely to pay much attention to a German 
Diet; nnd the unfortunate Charles soon found tho^is cause was 
hopeletHb.. ^eary and hroken-heoi'ted, he expired at Vercelli, in 
Deoeml^, 4^53t. • But one son survived liim ; but in, him adver- 
sity, had 'V^onght its perfect wofk, and moulded ,a.hero. The 
Emperor, .t^n^assipnoiting, perhaps, the portionless youth, — ^per- 
h^s wii^.fhe ]teeri prespienee, of a great raind, seeing the future 
man in.t^ hoy,— «^ave hitmthe phance pf at|mning. military skill 
hy emplpymg him. in his army ; anS ■well did the young Emanuel 
Phi}iji^fi.,.;^ofil\ by, the ,ppporturiity,j. .,fprj2aj|er.. various brilliant 
e;r^idi.tei^hj^.:rose;at early age o|.t'W{|^t^’ii|^e-to- hp general-in-’ 
chief mihe fqfees which -won thoiWttfe ,of,Sti-.$rientin, so dis- 
asti:ons to ^e , French , aypis. -The.peiMte of jOlii^an .Combresis 
followed y^mni..aii'terr.in 166)9;' and P.hilipvJI. Spain, who 
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had now succeeded his father, grateful to the young soldier torvi'bom 
owed e^o much, stipulated for t]bc restoration of the dotuinioiis of 
the House.of Savoy as one of the conditions of peace. The French 
king bestowed the Hand of his sister on the restored Duke, and 
in February, 1563,Emanuel Fhilibert and his DuchelSs re-entered* 
in state the capital of his jatemal dominions. !{3ut how different 
from the Piedmont of. a century back ! — a mined country, a 
dispirited and impoverished peoj^m, accustomed opiy to the law 
of the strongest, rendered the "task of m-brganizing the govern- 
ment almost hopeless. But the mati was equal to the occasion ; 
aware of the necessity of jjeaoe to his suffering people, he bore, 
with a patience and disoretion r&rely found in sovereigns, all the 
lesser wrongs to^ himself Consequent on his restoration, in order 
to secure to his country that inestimable blessing, at the same 
time that he put it in a condition to resist any future aggression, 
by training its population to arms. Feudalism and serfdom were 
already on the wane; ho at once abolished the last remnant of 
tliem by one of his first edicts, and required the personal service 
of all in the militia organized for the defence of the country. 
Every male, from his eighteenth to his fiftieth year, was liable fo 
military service in case of invasion, and underwent the necessary 
drill on Sundays and holidays. The ^expensei of the, equipment 
of these men was paid by their respective communes. Tlje nobility 
formed the cavalry. The population of Piedmont at that time 
was calcyfuted at 900,000, and that *of Savoy at about half a 
million, but’ all were impoverished. Even the nobles were poor, 
the maximum of revenue among them not amounting to more 
tlian two thousand frowns ; and the plans of Emanuel Philibert 
required money not easily to be raised in that all but ruined 
country. Hence many of his measures were unpopular at the 
time; yet such was his prudence, that he avoided any open 
opposition at home, and kept on good terms with foreign powers, 
•whilst he was labouring at the restoration of his people. Once 
he called tog/»lfier the States-General ; but the various interests 
''which were there represented hardly allowed thCm to debate in 
peace the measures which, by benefiting the whole, would end by 
benefiting every individual part ; and Emanuel Philibert, accus- 
tomed to the strictness of military discipline, and confident in 
his own talent, could ill brook the selfishness and impracticability 
of an assembly of ^ this' kind, ^not yet trained to its duties. He 
dismissed it, and resolved to reign uncontrolled. A' dictator was 
needed to reconstruct the'natidn ; and he made the very natural 
mistake of forgetting ’^that his successors might not have his 
prudence, and that measures which required so flrtn a hand and 
so resolute a will to carry them out, wouM be best entrusted 
hereafter to the people whose benefit they were intended to pro- 
[Vol. LXV. No. OXXVIL]-New Series, VoL IX, No. I. F 
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moDsf 'imce, if they were salutary, a few y^urs would show their 
jteudehoy and remove all distaste; if they were not sO:, it would 
loe well that they should be rescinded. 

The same h^its of militas^ commend which m^e Mm deter- 
mine to be dbmlute in jpoUtidtd affairs, extended themselves to 
the religion of ^e country. Bis experience of the disastrous 
consequences of religious differences in, Germany and France 
made him dread lest his own edantry should, be a^cted in like 
manner ; and in tha age m4m had yet to learn that sects are but 
exasperated by opposition, and that,' when left tranquil, they will 
by degrees die out. Emanuel Philibert was resolved that in this 
as in all other thini|S he would be paramount ; he followed the 
Soman faith Mmsw, Ms subjects must do the! smne, and thus 
live in peace together. At the same time he resisted firmly any 
encroachments on the part of Borne on the privileges accorded to 
Ms ancestors ; “ he put a limit ; to the inheritances, acquisitions, 
and even to the actual possessions of monastic orders and other 
religious communities ; he tempered the severity of ecclesiastical 
tribunals," and even in spite of his own despotic tendencies, the 
Protestants of Vaud still refer to an edict in their favour, given 
by Mm on his first accession to their' dominions. Under the 
vigorous rule of this prinoft the agriculture of the country was 
improved . by the aid *of foreign labourers, whom he invited to 
settle in the desolate lands of Piedmont. He established silk 
factories, developed the mineral wealth of many parts, revised the 
laws, and put the university and schools on a better footing ; but 
Ms toils of mind and body wore out a constitution origiutilly 
delicate. He died, too. soon Tor his country, at the comparatively 
eo^ age of fifty-two years. 

Emanuel Philibert was bred in camps, and had imbibed some- 
what of the lax morality of the military fife at that period ; but, 
with tMs excratioB, few princes have so nobly fulfilled their voca- 
tion ; and he lives in the grateful recollection of his country, like 
our Elizabeth, as the restorer and founder of its'^eatness, uot- 
withstan^g the blemishes of a rude age and a wild training. 
Signor (?yi‘enga describes him con ajnote, and we quote the 
passage as bfieof the best in Ms work, though even here he does 
not han^ Eh^lish with ease : — 

He was/’ -says he, '‘one of those giteid hwic figures [which] 
Mftory loves to dwell .upon ; a man 'te ,whom Mriioiy is all tto more 
willing to do justiee- as he disdained to bribOrit ; and when Ihmlo 
Giovio offered him the tribute of his venal pi^^isaB; ^e Duke answered, 
with sublime digmty, that be valued mesee t]i^,j^W 8maU voice within, 
than all the <munom of the workfir . . With hia 

figma.oonttaaporary records have made us sufficiehtly fiuniliar — his 
statQl somewhat below the middle' rizS^ the broad dioulders, the 
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naturally delicate frame^ inured to great hardships by early military 
•training ; the cold grey eye, the archied brow, the slightly protruding 
nether li{», the fair curly nair, the abort thick heurd, not etreaked 
with* Bilvef in mature^ age, the email round head, .the * Ironhead 
is known to us, even to the nether hmbs somewhat benl^ outwardly-- 
^ alV JSIrS 0 lina* as the Italians have it, a blemish which he turned . to 
good account, since ^no man ever had tk more finmor elegant seat in 
the saddle,* We are equally acquainted with his habits — regular, 
punctual 5 hk strict^and sparing distribution of time ; the account he 
kept of it in a diary ; tlie five hours he allowed .himself for sleep ; the 
few minutes at table, his hard faro^ exclusively made up of strong 
meats and stronger Spanish v^s ; his way of tran^mting business, 
always standing ; for ever p^ing up and down his garden, always 
bareheaded, even^ the sun, mist, or rain ; always with his sword, not 
hanging by Us side, after the /common i^hion, but tight imder his 
arm, ready for immediate use ; his sword without wlpch he never left 
his apartment. Then his manners, grave but com^us ; ‘ graceful 
beyond the common order of mankind ;* liis quick laconic answers, 
his sudden flashes of anger, always under the control of a long-tried 
temper ; his hatred of falsehood or pusillanimity, his horror of blood- 
shed or capital punishments; his strict fulfilment of his engagements, 
the aaeredness of his word, which he pledged as a gentleman, not as a 
courtier {parola dicissAliere non di corfeo^iano). Then his unwearied 
energy and activity — ^actwity of body ^J^ich could not ^ exhausted 
by six hdhrs* play at ball, nor by a nine hours* run after tl{e stag in tl^ 
woods and mountains of Bresse, whjsre ho was almost alone at the 
death, haring distanced the one hundred and fifty men of his retinue ; 
and whcA, on putting up for the evening at a farm-house, he would 
hnateh the hatchet from the good man who was splitting wood for 
the supper, and bustle about tul the erepast was ready ; then hardly 
allomng himself five^ minutes at table, he would sally forth into the 
fields, and beguile the time by shooting at a target or by other manly 
games till late in the night, to the great wonder and dismay of the 
sleek, long-robed Venetian, who had scampered after him in the chase ; 
and who, with all the rest of the comjpany, was now scarcely able to 
•stand. . . * . Again, the a^vity of mind which found no sufficient 
employment i^^lirical or mifitary studies, but was equally turned on 
^mathematics, mechanics, the arts, alchemy^; that activity which dis- 
pensed with the services of three secretaries [whom] he had in his 
pay, and enabled him to %arry *on his own correspondence almost 
unaided; partly owlz^, no doubt, to a certain &stidsousness whidx 
rarely satisfied him with any xnan*s doings but his own; and also to 
that ei^reme cautiousness which prompt^ him to t^ke no man into 
his intimacy, and on account ojESriliGh he would suffer no valet abbut 
him who oould read, , • * . Such was Emanud Philibert, the 
restorer, the second fiscMsr of the State of jPiednwnt/f—Vol. iii. p. 57. 

*9 * * 

Hotr w«ll tbis ptinea . merited the. praise liere 
bestotred, maf be judged &out fiwt tiiat the iusaoe ambition 
of his olerer but unprineipled son and siribes^ iros almost 

F 2 
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justified T>y tho means left at his disposal. Charles Emanuel was 
the’ contemporary of Henry IV. of France, and he engaged in all 
the wars of that turbulent period; now siding with phe party, 
now with the other ; always grasping at new Conquests, sometimes 
"successful, often defeated ; but generally recovering by his clever 
diplomacy what Jie had lost in the struggle. He contended with 
iVance for the Marquisate of Baluzzp ; with Spain and Austria 
for that of Montfertat, He aspired to a nejir kingdom of Bur- 
gundy; nay, even made pretensions to the crown of France, in 
right of bis mother Margaret of Valois, at the time that the 
League endeavoured to exclude the King of Navarre from the 
succession. -He endeavoured to make himself master of Geneva 
by a coup de main, but was defeated by the >rigilance of tl\c 
citizens. Finally, he entered into *an alliance with Henry IV., 
on a promise that a French afmy should assist him in possessing 
himself of Milan ; and hut for the assassination of that monarch, 
Jie would probably have , finished by accomplishing the darling 
wish of his heart, i. e., the founding of a kingdom of North Italy 
— a thing which may even yet enter into the destinies of the 
House of Savoy. The death of Henry left his ally at the mercy 
of Spain ; but even then he maintained the contest with such 
skill and pertinacity for foijr years, that at the peace which ensued 
he sufferea.no loss of territory. He next endeavoured tS possess 
himself oJ Genoa, in which he was favoured by the Spaniards, 
who hoped by flattering his ambition to win the versatile prince 
to their side. In tliis they succeeded, and again unhappy Pied- 
mont was desolated by contending armies; French, Gormans, 
and Spaniards spread over the country like a torrent, and again 
the terrible scourge of human ferocity — the plague — ^followed the 
course of the belligerents, and more than decimated both the 
oppi'essors and the oppressed. The proud spirit of Charles 
Emanuel was not even yet broken, but his bodily frame was too 
much, exhausted to resist the attacks of disease, and he died at 
Sayiglione in July, 1680, leaving his son, VieiJb^ Amadeus, to 
carry oh the contest, and save his dominions as best he might. 

Cardinal Kichelieu was now lord of the ascendant in France, 
and was ho less intent than Henry it", himself, upon lowering 
tho power of Austria. With that view ho had afforded help to 
the German Protestant States, then engaged in their thirty years 
war with the empire, and finallj, in 1696, came to an open 
declaration of .war. In the same year he concluded a league with 
Savoy,. Mantua', and Parma, agdhst SpainV Victor Amiideus 
tempted with the same bait winch hm led his father almost 
to his ruin— the crown of Lombardy ; anil liotwithetonding the 
opposition of hie brother Thomas of Carignano, the ancestor 
^f the present monarch, he took the field in 163fi: death, however. 
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cut short Ilia scheme# and his successes in 1C87, At his, death 
•disputes between the queen imd Thomas of Carignauo, ^Yitll 
rega^ to the regency, again brought French and Spaniards into 
the country, which they plundered like foes, though they entered 
it as allies of the two parties. I'he queen dowager uqd the princo 
at last saw their folly in calling in such aitxiliaries, and came to a 
compromise. The youngDuke Charles EmanueMI. had the ambi- 
tion of his graudfatliei* without his talents, and involved himself 
in wars while his country more than ever needed peace. Yet he 
was popular; and it was a touching proof of his confidence in his 
people’s lovo, that when he was* dpng, he ordered the doors of 
his palace to he set open, that au might enter who would, so 
that he might dm at homo** in the midst of his friends. Most of 
me palaces and* public buildings in and about Turin owe their 
origin to this prince; hut the work which will best band his 
name down to posterity is the fine road and tunnel across the 
Pass of Les Echollcs, which after the lapse of neiuly two centuries 
remains as perfect as ever, while those of the Simplon, const lucted 
by the greatest of modem sovereigns, with the resources of 
nearly all Europe^at his command, became dangerous within a 
few years of their coastmetion. Tlic work of Charles Emanuel II. 
was worthy of old Romp. 

Ilis son and his successor, Victor Amadeus II., was only nine 
years of age at his father’s death, and remained undfir the guar- 
dianship ef his mother, tlie last heirijss of the House of Savoy- 
Neniour?. Her administration was peaceful, and her education 
of her son careful ; but he lived in evil times, when the ambition 
of liouis XIV. and his successes kept pace together, till it almost 
appeared as if his ^rcani of universal conquest was about to be 
realized. By means of the fortresses wliioli ho held in the close 
neighbourhood of Havoy and Piedmont, die could at any time 
pour his troops into the Buko’s dominions, and compel him to 
^comply with his demands ; and this power he used unmercifully: 
for wlien, iu it was his own pleasure to revoke the Edict of 
^Nantes, by which Protestants were tolerated, he iusisted that 
the Duke of Savoy should pursue a like*policy: With an aching 
heart the young prince vTas obliged to authorize the cruel perse- 
cution of his own subjects ; hut soon weary of such a tliraldom, 
he came to a secret understanding with the Prince of Orange and 
his alUes, which ended in an open declaration of war. The 
iraonedit^te consequences wel'e disastrous: the army of SaVoy 
with the German auxiliaries, wliich had been led to his aid 
by his cousin Prince Eugene,’*^ suffered a total defeat, tod 
fortress after fortress fell juto the hands of Louis's generals : 


^ This celebrated warrior was the grandboa of Thomas of Cocigna&o. 
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in vaiQ did tho duke seek for succour finm Ins allies ; he. saw the 
destruction of his country imminent, and’ with the astute policy 
wliich distiu^ibhed die later princes of tho House of Savoy, he 
resolved again to change sides. He secretly mode terms with 
yraneo ; dec^vud hiS aUies for some months, till his negotiation 
was complete, and then suddenly appeared as commander*in* 
chief of the Fren5h forces in Italy. As the price of his defection, 
he rescued hack feom Frtoce the towns of Wi^erolo, Perosa, and 
Pragelato. He saved his country by this measure, but the decep- 
tion he hod practised was long remembered with ^sgust by those 
whom he had doped ; aud tiUs, with the es^loits of tho same 
kind on the part of Charles Emann'el T., helped to give to the 
House of Savoy a cliaraoter for versatility and faithlessness which 
it had not formerly exhibited ; aud which, even in the case of its 
later princes, was probably more tho eonseqnence of their unfor- 
tnnate geographical position than of any determinate falsehood. 
The Peace of Kyswick, in 1697, afforded a few years’ peace to 
Savoy and to the world. 

A fresh war, as it is well known, arose out of the disputed 
succession of Spain. The Emperof of GSrmnny, England, 
Holland, and Hanover, joined in alliance to prevent the 
grandson of Louis • XIV. from mounting the throne of that 
country. Victor Amadeus would gladly have been allowed to 
remain neufral, but it was impossible: he was still invested 
with the title of commander of tho French army jji Italy, 
and ho hod therefore to take the held against his cousin 
Eugene, who oomn^anded the Imperialists. The war was not 
likely to be carried on with much vigour between these two com- 
manders, and the French generals viewed the’ proceedings of the 
Duke of Savoy with suspicion. He resented the kind of treat- 
ment ha experienced, and again he thought of changing sides. 
Louis gained iuteHigonce of his intention, and endeavoured to 
prevent it by seizing on his person : the attempt failed, and pre- 
cipitated rite duke’s resolution : he declared wai>HiAd again tlie 
French ajtmies oVeiTan ,the country, till nothing remained to 
Victor Amadeus but Ctiueo aud Turin ; and riiislast was already 
invested by a French army. But’in the meantime the genius of 
Marlborough and Eugene hod crashed the French forces at 
Bleuheitn and BamiUies, and when the sitnation of the Duke of 
Savoy became known, his cousin .haetened to Ms relief. For 
above three months the defenders of Turin had healoically borne 
the privarionu and dangers of the siege,* when on September drd, 



* The {mtservatiioa of Turin was mainly owing to the hade oonniM of a 
private arttBeryman. The .French had sOeutly gained the moat, and over- 
powered the gt^ of a BaUy-pOtt, whence a gauSiy led into riw heart of the 
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the velpome signal* of appxoaoluiig xeliof given firom the 
‘heights of Sapei|^ and Pifqod lljagone, aided hy a timely sally 
from thh ganisoa^ attacked and totidly defeated the French 
forces. They fled» in disorder, leaving behind 6000 prisoners, 
and their vrhole tiiege-train and stores. The J>ake ^ Savoy once 
more took up the offensive^ and gradually won hack ‘the places. h4 
had lost. At tibe Peace of Utre<^V'vhioh ensued in 1713, he not 
only was confirmed ib the whode of his dominions, but, by 
virtue of a pieviot^ compact witir.'Austria, obtained the whole of 
Montferrat, Alessandria, Valenza, I>omaUina, and Valsesia ; and 
finally he was awarded the crown of Sicily with the reversion to 
Spain on failure of the Savoy line. He held this gift, however, 
J)at a bh(^ time: his lieutenants were disposseshed by Spain, 
and the allies, unwilling to byeak the peace on this account, ma^ 
over Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy with the royal title in its 
stead. A poor indemnity, hut one with which ha was obliged to 
he satisfied. 

Italy was almost wholly in the power of Austria : Piedmont 
done held its independence. Tru^ its sovereign had failed of 
obtaining the great prize he had gambled for — the crown pf Iiom* 
hardy ; but he had gained much, his dominions were secured by a 
strong line of fortresses, and he had leisure to devote himself to 
healing the wounds o/ his kingdomf He bent his .mind to the 
reform of its institutions and the removd of religious* difibiences, 
by means very dissimilar from thdse.of his predecessor, who had 
debolatid the Protestant valleys with fire and sword. He had 
already, on declaring war against France, acquainted the perse- 
cuted Waldenses that their sufferings were the work of strangers : 
“You have,” he ‘told them, "only one God and Prince; serve 
them according to the dictates of your consoienoe." When, 
indeed, he changed his policy, he was obliged to comply so far 
with the demands of the French King as to prohibit the exercise 
of the reformed re]igd<>^ ^ tiie ced^ districts, hut ftosdom of 
conscience etill extended to the Waldensian valleyi; and 
when, at tbe peace, he became master of his position, he set 
himself seriously to oppose the tyraxmV of the papacy, insisting 
on all the immunities %hicb> had been acoordito to his prede- 


dtadd. The <6allery Wu ttiued, bat no train was laid to ffie powder. Two 
artiuayiuen stationed tisns hewed the approach of the cneDri; and of 
them. Pietro Mkfca hy ABia^reBolT«dtQ mffle ^attnuptat weostof his 
ownlife. Abei4y the <d the Preneh pioneenwem iMtteriiw toe door 
there ^ sot a momest to kaet he dianissra hia eoam^on, desning him to 
recommend hiawidiMra^diihifen to the Care of theOominaadaat: nstened 
forthelaetfootetemof ms lethfaKopBumiion, and tiMOidehheistely fired the 
mine with hie own hand, llioei^ fiu geOeiy, and three ccnmmes of Trench 
soldiery, wees sU Uowdiato % air, a$ Tann WM Mved. 
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cesw^ By riarioua .pontiflEi* . ,Xhe J^mt% :i^?«i8ual,,,v'ere the most 
aotlve.^ji^^ oif Home, -and ^ .djst^lbzuiied.to.Bce^k U^eir^power' 
By issiiing. .^ edict, exola^g the regular ctsif^ iftom all 
share iupublio instraotion; he limited the pover oi'the !&oly 
Oldce; repvjl^liehedl. the code, of 4m«deas VIII. with imodifloa- 
fiOus; founded colleges and preparatory schools ; endeavouring to 
unite bis people hy, as &r as possible, .giving them equal rights. 
But agmn, as in the. case of £manuel,^.Phflib6rt, the toils of his 
early life wore<ont an originaliy weak constitution. Weary of 
the fatigue of reigning, he abdicated in fevoprof bis son in 1 730, 
w apo^bectic attack soon after impaired, his.faculties, andhe died 
in a necessary con^ement two years after. 

In fi^Sd Enrope was again involved in war, in copsequence, 
first of the disputes in Italy with regard to the succession to the 
States of Tuscany and Parma ; and then as to the election of a 
king of Poland. As usual when the hostile encounter was 
imminent, the aid of the King of Sardinia was sought by all 
parties. Victor had advis^ his son to temporize, and Charles 
Emanuel III. followed up the usual policy of his house with so 
much skill, that the treaty with France was signed, and Milan 
won, almost before Austria, was aware of .its danger. Italy was 
all but lost to that Power; but the Sardinian monarch dreaded 
the preponderance, of Frantfe no loss than that of Austria; he 
doubted the igbod faith. of the former, and adroitly avoided giving 
the last crushing blow to the Austrian forces. The comiequence 
of this was, that he lost Milan at the peace which enbued in 
1736*; hut he gained the towns and districts of Novara and 
To^na, besides some other less important places. In 1742, a 
fresh war broke oat, and Charles Emanuel, ^ways ready to aid 
the great Powers in wOrrjing each other, in order the better to 
secure hunself> on' tips occasion sided with Austria in opposition 
to Spain'*. In 1744, the French attempted to cross the Alps, hut 
found the passes so well defended by Charles Emanuel, that they 
wmp obliged tp. fall back with heavy loss for that^sear; on the 
fQljio^dng,.,bT .bpming to on understanding with GenoOr always 
glad to. the power of a neighboor who was Imown to 

entertain views hpstilp to the Bepublio, the French army gained 
a pas^e olqng the Biviera and penetrated into Piedmont. One 
strong place alter another was lost, and Charles, l^mapnel availed 
hiwelf of the pimdent clause .. in his treaty with Adstrie^ which 
stip^ated for the. power .gf tiBating*soparately,..yd^ his mtemies, 

’ ana..open,e,d hegoUatiphs mth F^ce. Tjtby lui^^bat the'^Peaoe 
of Ain-la-Ohapelle, which ficllowed in 1748, ie^.hinrinpoaaes^on 
of the whole gf the territgi^r 6e3ed to him by ronner treats. 

Italy had now breathing time; .and .many. salqtary rc&nns 
were carried gilt by the respective, sovereigns of the . dyferent 
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small States : but all ^ese Imd the fundamontal fault of being 
aependent on thepeirsonal oharactoerof the ruler; and none of 
the Princes, “who had undertaken the task of fiscal and adminis* 
trative reform, had wisdom enough to give permanence to the work 
by rmsing up a popular power capable of originating new laws, or 
modifying old ones. .Pietro Leopoldo of Tuscany was said to 
have entertained such a fiew ; but he was called away to the 
throne of Austria before it had been carried into effect : and the 
long peace, by ensuring a certain degree of industHol and com- 
mercial prosperity, served rather to hide the mischiefs of a faulty 
system of government than ^to remove them. The talent of 
Cliarlei^ Emanuel III. was not that of an originator qf measures ; 
he rather carried! out his fathers plans than conceived any for 
himself ; and, like the other sovereigns of Europe at that time, 
believed that tranquillity was the summum bonum,** and that a 
people in possession of this blessing, and not heavily taxed, 
could have nothing more to desire. By judicious management 
he had greatly lessened the imposts, and by his careful economy 
had filled the treasury, notwithstanding the reduction of taxa- 
tion. In the year 1 700 the revenue of tlie kingdom was about 

9.000. 000 lire; in 1731 it was 18,000,000; in 1770 it was 

21.000. 000, leaving a clear surplus of ^,000,000 over the expen- 

diture. Ho was prudent in the internal administrafion of his 
kingdom, a strict enforcer of morality in his court, of which he 
set an ei(y;8nple in his own life, and Jiad he received ftom his 
father the free institutions of the present reign, be would have 
carried out the law as scrupulously as the Ro Galant'uomo 
but he was a man o^f a plodding midd, and, like all such, averse 
from change, and afraid, perhaps, of embarking in speculative 
legislation, for which he felt that the talent was wanting. He 
was, like his people, grave, industrious, and saving ; but ho had 
not discovered that something more than mere administrative 
activity was needed to create a national feeling in a people 
made up, so of so many shreds and scraps of other 

countries that no mfin well knew what^publio spirit meant-— a 
people that had nocommo^ language in which the great minds of 
tlie time might appeal to the reason or the hearts of their coun- 
trymen, and be understood,* But neither Charles Emanuel III. 
nor his son Victor Amadeus HI., who succeeded him id 1778, 
ever appreciated the value of literature to a nation ; and t|^e 
latter, especially, spoke of writers generally with the utmost 
contempt. Dazsled by the exploits of Fi;edteric of Prussia, 

V ictor Amadeus sought to imitate bis military system, and even 
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hia parsonal defects ; bat .the talent of the Gemon Pxinoe was 
-wantu^ ; «od his lavjah expenditt^ heeping up a large arm^ 
in a* time el j^ofonnd peace dissipated the reTenaes irhiclt his 
prudent lathtf had left in so floariahing a* state : so that when 
the day of tridi came, ho had to draw on an already exhausted 
treasury, and to ask aid from a people to wjhom patriotism was a 
word almost unknown. 

Meantime, in the midst of a peace which had lulled Europe 
into a slmubeTing security, there was a finrment in men’s minds. 
Natural science wah making large strides ;~-there was leisure for 
impiir^, and yery soon* political science became a subject of 
equal interest. A Professorship of Political Economy had been 
founded by ^vate munidoenoo at Naples in 1754, which was 
filled by tie celebrated Genovesi,«and twelve years later a simi- 
lar institution was founded at Milan. Its chair was filled by a 
man of still wider European reputation, — Qesare Beccaria, who, 
in his work “ Dm Delittie delle Pens," bad mooted questions till 
then unthought of; laid down the great principles of social law ; 
and boldly pointed out the faulty legation of his own and 
other countries, in matters of criminal jurisprudence. Almost at 
the same time Gaetano Eilangieri, a Neapolitan nobleman, had 
attacked the systeon by iijhich the higlmr orders enjoyed privi- 
leges denied to (he lower in a work of no less startling oii- 
ginality. * The sovereigns whose measures in many instances 
necessarily grew out of the first principles laid dov^ by these 
writers, could not oppose them, though perhaps tbey^ secretly 
wished that their views had been less openly asserted; and the 
works, both oUHaugieri and Beccaria, wore published with the 
sanction of Pietro Leopoldo of Tuscany, thbugh under the false 
date of Philadelphia. Ymiice {done marked its infatuated de- 
crepitude, by making their circulation a capital offence. Even 
Pope Bonimee XIV. was liberal enough to rescue Genovesi from 
the hmtds of thq Inquisition at Naples-~before which be bad 
been hreught on a charge of heresy — and leSMved his works 
firmn fhe prohibited lii^t. Thus a new era was already in the 
coatee- of preparation ; while Victor Ajnadeus was declaring that 
“ he vdlubd one of -his drummerd at a'higher rate than a whole 
pack of fitornti" ! A prince who took such a view of his posi- 
tion was ill-ealoulated to meet the storm whioh was approaching. 

^ ^The people hod in foot outgrOym their 'institutions in almost 
every eountry in Eun^ mid the ognvolsion most havr oeoarred 
soonmr or fotev tirhexerer tiie poptider vnioe wsn not eOowed 
a medium, as in Enj^eodj^for ifo dmaeae^ In 

France the embairsssmwtt of tire finenees, tiw vises end oppres- 
sive privilegea of the' nobility, nhile the nrid^g apd lower 
ordem. were grotmd down by heavy taxes ^and fon^ services ; 
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all rouapured to bring* to a ciisis nitdor a piutaa ivbo yr&s 
rreo from .the stains which httcl' polluted his pi'edeoeasors; when 
therefore whole storm of popular discontent was directed 
against lum, it roused a degree of sympathy whiph rrould not 
hare been felt for a worse mam Even in Englandi where the . 
first impulse hod been that of joy at seeing a great nation emari- 
eipatmg itself from thntld'om, the trild excesses whidr soon fol- 
lowed disgusted and alarmed the minority of the people ; nud 
the effect on the sovereagfUe of the continent was th’at of unmixed 
alarm. 

Those who were bound by ‘the ties of consanguinity and 
marriage to the French royal fomily were naturally moved by 
the danger of tSeir relatives; and resolved, somewhat unad- 
visedly, to rescue them by force of arms. They had UI-cib^u- 
lated the force of the volcano to which they^were trying to put a 
barrier. The King of Sardinia hesitated for a time as to the 
euurso he should pursue; for, as usual, France was willing to 
purchase his alliance by large off&n at least ; and ibe old bait of 
tbe crown of Lombardy was held out : but be had little confidence 
in the French nation : the ties of marriage drew him towards tbe 
French princes, and be finally joined the league which bad been 
formed against France by most of thg continental Powers : not, 
however, without a prudent stipulation with tbe Em^ror for a 
share of tbe spoils which it was expected would be won. But 
*the Burpl^ revenue which tbe prudent Obarles Emanuel had left 
to his sun was already absorbed ; and a debt of one hundred and 
twenty millions had been inourred-~a bad beginning for an 
expensive war. Taxes were double and trebled, the gold and 
silver plate of the 'nobility was called for church beHs were 
melted aud oast into cannon ; the currency was lowered in value ; 
and, with the consent of tbe Pope, many convents were sup- 
pressed and their revenues appropriated. But these wm!e the 
expedients of a last and desperate straggle for existenoe, not 
those with wltHfiPlh prudent govmunpnf would enter upon a 
contest, for whieh it was evidently so fotelly unprepared, ^ese 
measures were calculated {o create the evil they were intended to 
avert. Savoy, united by language to the French people. Soon 
became infected to a certam extent v^ih their mania, white tbe 
royal commanders, eititca strangely infatuated, or seotetiy bribed, 
took no meaStttss for the sesurity of tile eottntry: the thrifty 
Savoyards were disgusted by burtiRusome imposts, and both 
Nice and Savov wme foot idmost b^ue the'dadatation of yar, 
which took pmoe fn ‘Sk^tober^ 1793. Etoh then Victor 
Amadeus d^^ded on being to ddend the passes of tiie 
Alps, vainly trustii^ tiiat tite French generals wovdd not inflate 
the neutrality of Goeoa : but a second tbbe .this foUaoitms hope 
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was disappoiiated: in 1794 the Freneli troops marched along the 
and came unex|>eoiediy upon the united Sardinian and 
Austrian ^rces, before the season was sufficiently advanced to 
make any attack probable, Saorgio surrendered April J2J3, and 
y>j ihe end of May the passes of tne Alps were lost to Piedmont, 
llie war was carried on with less vigour for two years longer, and 
then the King’s courage failed him ; eihd^ he signed an armistice 
at Cheraeco, which was followed up by l^e ^eace of Paris, May 
15th» 1700. ‘ 

More humbling or ruinous conditions had never been forced upon 
Savoy, 39ttottaparte, at Cherasco, demauded the fortresses of Ccva, 
CuTieo, and Tmona: at Paris the King re&nquished also Alessandria 
and Valonza, and consented, besides, to the demolition of Susa, Li 
Brunetta, Kxilles, and all those mountain fortresses which had for 
centuries, and in so many wars, overawed the Preach in their aggreb- 
sive career, . • The contest which came to such a sorrowful end 
at Cherasco, had beein carried on by the Piedmontese for four years. 
With the exertion of their overdiasty retreat from Savoy and Nice 
in 1792, it Would be uiy ust to say that the soldiers had, in any manner, 
forfeited the reputation they liad gained in more fortunate campaigns, 
at the beginning, and in the middle of the century. The French 
Bepublicans did not fail to do justice to the valour of these troops, and 
they evinced their estimatiom of them by thfe fact, that, both in 1792, 
ill 1795, aqd even during the negotiations' for the Peace of Pari-» in 
1796, they were still offering Lombardy to Victor Amicus if he 
would only join them in its conquest * with one column of h^s troops.* • 
Had the Other Italian States made common cause with Piedmont, 
therefore, the case was not hopeless ; hut the dastardly neutrality of 
Venice, the helpless supineness of Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, and the 
deliberate defection of Genoa, left Piedmont ilmost alone in the 
struggle. Not a single Italian soldier fought with the Piedmontese. 
The King of Naples, who had promised a force of 20,000 men, merely 
sent 2000 horse, who only did garrison duty at Valenza. Hardly any 
efficient support could be obtained even from Austria .’* — Sietoryof 
Piedmont, vol iU.* p. 276. 

The king was already advanced in age, and this reverse of 
forttma was toq ixmch for an old man to bear; he sank under the 
gri^ and shim^ of bis position, abd died in October of the same 
year as bad seen the dijij^race of bis arms. Charles Emanuel IV. 
succeeded, in 1796, to bis father’s crown of thorns/’ as he him- 
self called it. Hebad been brought up in the narrowest views of 
Romanism^ and tbe'mlsftwtunes of bis bouse, and his own weak 
health, augmented « his superstitious devotion. He met the 
dangers bis eouBlry by rc^^foring'tbe holidays and festivals 
which his father bad i and perhaps hoped thus to 

win from Heaven what man denied him* And at bis first acces- 
sion, the French Directory treated him with much courtesy ; and 
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Count Balbo, his ambassador at Pam* is supposed, by bribes as 
Veil as-sUlfbl diplomaoy, to'bave indueed the theu government 
of Ff snob' to consider seriously some plan of indmulotiJ^ng hit, 
master for the loss- of Nice and Savoy, which bad been incor- 
porated with the French Bepublio. Both Lombard}t and Gvnua 
wore talked of ; and Buonaparte, then General of the Italian arafy, 
much advised the conciliation of Piwlmont. A tfeaty of offensive 
and defensive allia^^e ‘was therefore eagerly sought for by the 
French, and Chaiio's Emanuel, after some delay, put his signature 
to it on April 5, 1797. This was followed very soon by the total 
defeat of the Austrian forces, and the treaty of Campo Formio was 
signed between that power ftnd ‘France in October, of tlio same 
Xpar. • 

The rulers of France at this time seemed to believe, that by 
establishing frosli^ forms of government analogous to their own, 
with fresh ^visions of territory, they might better consolidate their 
own power ; for they were aware by this time that no sovereign of 
the old school would tolerate their doctrines, or ally himself with 
them longer than was required by bis necessity ; accordingly small 
republics were everywhere established. The territory of Milan 
was metamorphosed into die Cisalpine, that of Genoa into tho 
1 jgurian republic ; an pneient monarchy, therefore, like that of 
Piedmont, was an anom^y, which tb%y deemed it imeessaty to 
remove out of their w ay. The heavy taxes imposed on Ihe subjects 
of Sardinih to meet the expensesof the war, had, of course, created 
dissatisfaction ; and to this a farther cause of discontent was 
added in the scarcity of provisions, occasioned by the waste and 
havoc of largo armies traversing the^ountry. Tumults broke out 
ill many places ; lAit diey were soon put down by the soldierj', 
and tho King’s Government, instead of compassionating the 
wretched people, took severe measures: many were executed, 
many more who were known to be of tho democratic party were 
•exiled, and these harsh sentences enlisted the public sympathy 
on the side o^-Asurnfferers. French agents, meantime, were at 
work to .foment disturbances, and thus afford a pretext for the 
measaree already resolved on. In 170^, a small band of Fied- 
moutese exiles, joined by' some^Ligurion democrats, took up arms 
and crossed the frontier, but they round the peasantry ill-disposlt 
towards them, and were r^puls^ by the royal troops. Many 

J irisoners were taken;, and j^n a aanguinmry vengeance M- 
owed, which afforded the pretext which had been sought. The 
Frenoh acoredited mipiatee insisted on a general anuxesty, the 
mold of aU p^tioal offsndqnt} un^ the disunssal of the- king's 
ministers eiadeitu which he that the citad^ of Turin 

should he given into the keeping oi French troops. This 
occurred on July S, and the long iGram tiiat time au^the consi* 
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il«red,a$ «, oaptive. Ha iuTwerer'in lua capital for irix 

mondia Iwt exposed to so maii5l' insults (ihat he^beoams 

'Weary of Ids <xom of tbotns, resigned it into the hfthds of the 
french eominandort December 9, and took his d^artare from 
. Turin that itiglMi, Ftom that tune for ^teen years the history 
' of Savoy and Piedmont most be soq|^ in that of Franco ; the 
island of Sardinia being the only part of their poatesmons vrhioh 
the Princes d the House of Savoy had faben able to retain. 

In the meantime Italy had been trodden do^ by the conqueror: 
acintstomed to see the country parcelled out at his will, to be now 
metamoiihosed into the oitinens of a repnblic, now himded over 
as subjects tp spvatmgns of whom they knew nothing, but always 
so far chained to the cat of the victor os to be oo^ipelled to supply 
the incessant dram of men and money caused by his -wars, all 
public spirit was lost among the inhabitants ; learning flogged,-* 
and the people looked stolidly on, while eons grew up uninstracted, 
to be tom nom thm as soon os they arrived at an age to bear 
arms. Bat daring this period other events were in progress else- 
where: the vaulting ambition the French rulmrhad ‘'over- 
leaped itself," and Italy wascaUed upon in 1814 by diflerent 
parties to deride on its own &te. It might perhaps, at that time, 
by a simultaueoBS movement have indicatpd its own independence ; 
but events’sueceeded eaob'bther withsijch astounding rapidity as 
to distaned all oaloulaUCns : for such a movement preparation, 
union, leadms, were reqniredf, but none of these lequi^tes were 
attainable : the hour oame and passed, but the man to take advan- 
tage of it came not. The allied sovereigns, distracted by a mass 
of countries tdl requiring to> be re-organized at once, probably 
thought it the ehortest and easiest way to recal the former 
sovereigns, and leave to them the task of re-ananging their Btates. 
(t was rendered the mote necessary -from the danger, every day 
growing mote imminent, that the victors might themselves quaml 
over the spoils. 

Pirilmont awaited quietly the derision of rinaseenqueruis, aud 
they invited beck the exiled king. On the 12th of May, Victor 
Emanuri, Inoth^and successor of Obarfos Emanuel IV., landed 
at Oenoni and <m the 20th of the safoe month mitered Turin : 
flit he wee ex^peetod to be passive in the mister, and to receive 
quietly 'what was airaided hm, and no more. Hevertbeless he 

* An Itahan riiriddlbtt mritetfcsed khwnlf to aa traveller for hie 

imperitotkaawlSdgecIwn^Bg rim aeoonntia ly flic foot that when he 
was atoyi^pewtoritic^ •'Owjperiwri'*^ mW. **thiM«ht 

it nselm m e Mria.aiiM>CT eiad'tiorine in edomting sons wiriweie to.be taken 
from me»t biSk |Snbe^ vmt to mtmn, to toon as zeariicd itoturity.” 
Even at tbs ITithMtywPtnn in 3690, there Wto no ohecunide of teaching 
Greek. ' 
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was met with «athtia»aat by» tiie Hailed in him the 

precursor of an ageof ptifuoe and hehad gonntbxonagh 

Ute sqHoo%ir adveraity, and it -win to he ecspdoted that he 
would have* learned some of its Mlutacy lessoits. But tutfortU' 
nately, he t^ like the Boiil!hoiis,'hBd leamed uothH^g and £»• 
gotten nothing* dunng his haaishment; and his first act was tb 
restore the laws and insCitations of 1770 ! Be trished, he said, 
to consider what had passed in his absenee as a dream ; but that 
dream oomprised hatf the ^scoveiies of modem acdmoe ; it com- 
pnsed the Oode Napoleon ; and, more than ah, it oomprised the 
new impulse given to the human mind by the fierce straggle of 
contending prineipleSt To fdrget all this was imposedble. 

,The return of Napoleon firom Elba again oaUra the powers of 
Europe to arms ; mxd Piedmont on this occasitm did its port 
promptly and weU. Accordingly, at tlie peace which followed. 
It** claims were better considered, and the expediency of creating 
a power on the borders of h'ranoe, capable of checking its am' 
bition, was acknowledged. The parts previously dismembered 
from Havoy were restored ; and as Genoa had shown itself unable 
to maintain its independonoe in the hour of trial, and as l^iedmont 
could never be stde mm French invariou till it held the road along 
the Biviera, the design ajready entertained of giving that city and 
Its dependencies to the ^ing of Sard&i^ to secure his frontier, 
was carried into effect, in spite of the indignant outcry of the iU' 
habitants^ Vho still dreamed of their, ancient greatness, and ill- 
brooked the sway of their ancient enemy. But however dis- 
tasteful to the men of that generation the change might be, the 
mcreasmg prosperity of the city ever since, has proved that in 
this instance, at lesHt, the alhes judged wisely. This, however, 
at tho time, was hardly to be hoped, for the reteograde movemeut 
of the court of Sardinia seemed tending towards a restoration 
of mediteval barbarism. Jesuits and friars were again in the 
ftscendont; the fashions of the lost century were revived; “it 
was even conteuifdated to bastardize childrm bom in we^ock 
\ontractod in accordance with flte Fiei^ch civil mami^c law,” 
'and the bwbazous orimi^ code of former timea was revived. 
It was donbtfol whether ’the ibaetion was more lamentable or 
absurd : it lasted, nevertheless, for between four end five years 1 
long enough to create abundant discontent, and to bring the 
kmg hims^ into contempt. At lasts Viotoc Emenoeh 'who 
was rather a weak and pr<o««oed than a had*ni«a, perceiving 
that his plans did not sneceed, and that' he .was struggling 
against wind afi4 oohed, Jpoto j^bend loiniti^cp about him in 
1810, «i)d Pl«&i6nt; once bjipA to Still, 

however, he boat on maiatAiatng altooldte povt^, «>d looked 
with an evil ey4 on all proposals Which tended towards eonsth 
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tuiaonal ^oyemmeat, 'The people, on th«f contrary, seeing what 
folljee be perpetrated by an absointe king, were eageor for 
iastitntiona more oenem^ant with the times, in nrbioh the will of 
the monarch should not be all-poworAil. Bisconteiit at Austrian 
despotism ^ds no less prevalent ih Lombardy; and the old 
seheiue of a kingdom of North Italy was once more revived in 
the minds of many^ Even the courtf of Turin was supposed to 
lookOm it with a favourable eyo; hut in ot^ar to carry snch a 
plan into effeht, it was very evident to those who conndered the 
matter at all deeply, that Piedmont must have some boon to 
offer to the peoples whom it invited to place themselves under 
its sway. The oait which would he most tempting was that of a 
limited oonstitutional government, where the poople should have 
a share in the legislation : and the lihoral party in Piedmont, 
aware of this, sought to persuade the king to grant something of 
this kind to liis patrimonial dominions, as a stepping*stone to 
tiio throne of Lomhordy. But tho course of events was again 
too quick for kings and ministers. Spain, bowed down under 
the iron despotism of the “ beloved" Eerdinando Settimo, and 
indignant at the ingratitude of the monarch for whose sake they 
had hied, broke its bonds ; it was a signal for other States to 
attempt the like. On tlio^llth of Mtir^h, 1821, the garrison of 
Alessandria began an insurrectionary .movement by shouting— 
“Tho Spanish Constitution, and war to Austria," concluding 
with loud cries of " Viva ilBe“ to prove that they had'no designs 
against the tlurone. But tho king was not to be persuaded ; ho 
had pledged his word, ho said, to tho sovereigns then assembled 
at Layhach, that he would Hover put his signature to any con- 
stitutional charter whatever ; and preferred' his promisu to his 
crown. Two days after the outbi’eak he resigned it to lus 
brother Charles Eelix, who was then at Moden^, and confided 
the regency, in the meantime, to Charles Albert, Prince of 
Oarignano. And now cCmes a transaction which has thrown a 
lasting stain on the character of this lost : utei t he r justly or not, 
will probably be hardly ascertained by the present a^. The 
democratic party* aecuse Charles Albert of having fomented the 
diseontents, and leered with thb Carbonari,* “ with the view of 
placing the crown of Monza on his own brow;” and certainly 
at tho time the gmieral opinion of Europe was, that the Prince 
of, Carigaano htm first leagued v^th, and then abturdoned the 
popnlar leaders. Still -his youth— he was at the time of his 
shbrt mgeney only twcn<,y*tbrd« years of age— and his extremely 

i t 

* $ee SfimtKaeSli "Meiwaie sum', Xt^’’ jbo„ vahfi- P* $9* a work more 
cniions ftcmi the uBCOascKnis ezldbttiob it asords the Mimut of the party 
he hfloagtd to tiiim wtil wtitlea. It is thtonghoat nuole&t in its time, and 
stangteh m expression. ' ■ 
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irresolute character, mcline us to Sigooc OaUenga s Tersiou of 
the affair, and lead to thiuh that Otmios Albert rather 
guided by* circumstances tba^ very deeidei^ as to the ebarse he 
meanl to p'ursue* , 

“Left alone with the subjects of an absa^ sovereign/* observes 
Signor Gfdlenga, “with such ptecedents aPi|||^h a character, the 
young and inexperimced B€|^nt betrayed alilwe irrescduicnesa and 
perplexity whidi wore at all times the besettii^ sin of an otherwise 
lofty and generous nature. The abdication of the king had already 
shaken the resolution of the most loyid; the Okfiottor*---*a sect which, 
both here, at Kaples, and throughout Italr, claimed the honour of 
initiating the movement — were now loud in their outciy for the 
Spanish Constitution ; the riotous garrison in the citadel threatened 
bombardment, and* Charles Albert yielding) or pretending to yield, to 
compulsion, granted and proclaiihoa it from the balcony of his pahico, 
in the evening of the same 13th of March, 1821. Only three days 
later, the King Charles Felix, thundered forth his manifesto from 
Modena, condemning all that had been done at Turin ; and, under the 
menace of his own displeasure, and the vengeance of Austria, calling 
upon his people for immediate unconditional submission. Charles 
Altert had acted upon compulsion ; he had concluded his prodama* 
lion with a proviso that tlie constitution was granted in the king’s 
name, and awaited therefore the king’s approbation, without which it 
«*oiild have no vdidity. He had bithertif reconcile the inclinations 
of an Italian patriot with the duties of a Piedmontese Subject and 
prince*. H<^^vas now at the diveiging point : — on one side was rebel- 
l3» u, disorder, violence, weakness, hopeless disunion ; on the other, 
leutiinacy, the too great certainty of an easy victory, the prospect of 
a distant throne,” — ^\"ol. iii. p. 321, 

Whatever might bo his first intentions, he ahanduned the 
revolutionary party when he found it would have been needful 
to diw his sword against his cousin. He quitted Turin on the 
night of the 21st, and proceeded to Modena, where he was 
refused an interview by the king, and he left his country for a 
time, and resided^*£»;d; at Florence, and then entered the army of 
^ho l)uke d'AngoulSme, and fought at the^ storming of the Troca- 
dero. He returned afterwards, but lived in retirement. 

The detection of the Be|;ent harried dismay into the councils 
of tlie liberal party : an attempt was made by a few enthusiasts 
to meet the royal troops, but their inferior numbers soon con- 
vinced them that the cause was hopeless. ** Charles Felix re- 
entered his capital on the of October, 1821. He had been 
preceded by the terrors of his extraorffinary Oommissions, by 
wholesale proscriptions, by many eaj}ital senti^pes, though only 
by two actual e^tecutions. An amnesty, whi^i had been pro- 
claimed on the 30th of September, Vas scarcely iess seirere tnaa 
the verdict of bis judges. There was silence and desolation^ 
[VoL. LXV. No. CXXVII.]--Nbw Sebibs, Voh IX. iJo. 1. G 
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blank 4i8CQaragement in fiodmobt." Tbe king was now bnppoiied 
^ Aiu^tiian bayonets, and reigned over an intimidatcd< peopled 
in a 8 <^rii« 4 ^]ietbargio stateliness. A few noble traits of’chafacter 
oooeMdonatty i^wed_ that he might onoe ha^e been capable of 
-better thinm bnt thgr were isolated £sQtB, and peodnoed nothing. 

‘ It was btdieved smM time that Abbtoa 'entertained some in- 
tention of* givh&g UNTorown of Sardiaia tOjFraaeis^ Duke of 
Modena, an Aus^sA atohduke who had m^ed a daughter of 
ViOtor Hosantd^ Iv to the enoluaion of the f tinqe of Carignano ; 
but the xeehutehol^ tranquillity of Piedmont seemed to call for 
no imlnediete interfemaoe, and whatever was intended, it was 
defeiti^ tiUltW death of Charles fblix. In the midst, however, 
of tMs ajlj^ent tranquillity, Charles X. of Jr^ance was diivfu 
from his tihrone, and again me down-trodden States of Europe 
raised their hea^ and believed that their deliveranoe was ap- 
proaching. The movement was soon checked hy Austrian inter- 
ference ; hut just at the moment when the imperial troops wenre 
engaged in replacing the frifptive Duke of Modena in his palace, 
Cities Eelbt Ml ill, and mod in the spring of 1881, and the 
Prinoe of Carimaiko was thus enabled -to seonre the crown he had 
longed for, wr^nt opposition. But thou^ die ol^eot of his 
ambition was attained, bis i^taation was jfar from a dosirablo one. 
On the onb himd, he Mt £ow much the liberal party had a right 
to ex^eot’ of him ; on the other were the Austrian bayonets ; and 
his reign he<mme one of half-measures— a perpetual Vacillation, 
pendulam'^like, between the two extrem^H-^iever gomg to the 
ml length of either. His expression to the Duke d’Anmalc, m 
1845, ^en that prince advised him to commence certain reforms, 
is remtwkable— I have to choose betwoed the dagger of the 
Carbouaii, and the chocolate of the priests," said ho: and Signor 
Gallegna apparently speaks with fvU knowledge of the fact,* 
when he declares that more than one daggtar was whetted for the 
murder of die king by the agmits of Mazzini. iMs and tlic 
continaal inflaaitaatory manifestoes of thvwimnocratio party, 

S pear to have aknue^ Charles Albert so ihr, that he forgot, in 
e, instinct of Self-proservation. that, he had once encouraged 
ho^ which were cow dashed to the’ground, and Ms measuies 
were soercely le)^ hemh than those of Ms immediate prede- 
cessom, and wid less to excuse dem ; for he, at least, had once 
seen the nseessity of soi^g the government to de times. 

Thus some yeftw wotu ewfty. A deep. mamBr, Ule dat of a 
distant storna^ was heard h^-dose who Imdaad tet it; hut the 
larger of d^ipoliddSM d Eotow believed is the stability 
of de dyhts|ty in itsneo, in. the omnipodhoe of Austria, 

..... . 

* See vd iiL p. 83S, of bia histoty. 
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and tlie enduiing serritude of Italy.* Xhns the olonda. hod 
fathered altnoat uimotioed, wheit the aeeession of Piua IX. 
to thf paM ehair, Jtue Ifr, 1846, tmmght the atom to an 
explobion. ' His brother had suffered for hh Ubwal j^luigs, and 
tho new pontiff himself was supposed to hare been* httbura with 
a like feeling. His first measures^ perhaps, were prompted by 
sympathy with that brother: he proclaimed ah amnesty, and 
endeavoured to refoipi o&d repair the rotten parts of the Homan 
government. !lhe people, mad with joy, foUotred hhn with oocla* 
motions ; and tire pope himseli^ no intcxibated with popular 
applause, thought be never could do too much for such affec- 
tionate subjects. Austria tried in vain to stem the torrent, ibr 
sh^ saw, better than the well-meaning pontiff, whither the current 
tended. In July, 1847, it gave a gentle hint of its displeasure 
by the seizure of Ferrara, hut without effect ; and very soon all 
the lesser sovereigns of Italy yielded, some with a better, some 
witli a worse grace.* The King of Naples led the way by accord- 
ing a constitution to his people on the %9th of January, 1848 ; 
and on the 8th of February, Charles Albert, proiessing to follow 
in the steps of Pius IX., at length satisfied the expectations of 
his subjects, by announcing dte forthcoming Statuto," which 
uow forms the foundation of tbek'^foeedom. Other States 
promptly followed the example; Tuscany on the 16th of the same 
mouth, and the pontifical government on the 14th of March. 
And now ^e stream roUed onwards with terriflo rap^ty. On 
the ‘j2ud of February of the same year, the monarchy of France 
W. 1 S swept away, and a republic proclaimed, soaroely less wild in 
its ^iew8 than that of 1798. There was hardly a country in 
Furope that did not Teel the shook. Germany was shaken to its 
centre ; Hungary sprang to aims ; and anotb^ great Enrepean 
war seemed imminent. The Italian liberal party, which hitherto 
had proceeded with some appearance of prudence, now broke aU 
bounds; and^ in spite of the remonstrances of a few of their 
wisest heads, t intp hostilities with Austria. Milan broke 

^ut into popular insurrection : and, after^five days’ hard fighting, 
ouifipclled lladetzky and h^ tro^s to evaouato the place. Other 
cities caught the infoction, onu there was scarcely a town in 


* of out rea&n wifi tomembei the dever carioatateht .NseAof the 

sovereigns eonstitqliomd doOe, ud the wty Ihccs it oeessioaed. • 

t Manm, tU> vatetiam, aikeh hirrisg been resooed {rout jafima by tiurpopa- 
laee, ms vidtedl^^afkittuvnofeKtigntiffeBetinofmeoiHaBieadiivatirm^. 
“The Anstriaai are- mardniuB our biefiuiHi,*' end 1^ “and Ton ore atiU 
here? Come sod pot ytratsw at the hetm m the IWwe.'' luran replied, 
“ I did not ask them to ttacne me from pdsto: there hoetue moV^nenm are 
fatal I deplore thraa, and befiere that modi more might be 'gahted by other 
methQdB.”-.>Montandn, Jfrm. p, IW. 

O a 
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Loml>ardy in w^ich the Austrian commaUder retained any au- 
thority. ; commenced a series of mistakes on 'the part 

of Ofii^es Albert, of which, probably, the first and greatest was 
the imagimng that he possessed sufficient promptitude, energy, 
andj daring* to qualify him^ for the leader of a popular insur- 
rection. \ . , 

Qn the evening of the niaeteenthi^ news of the outbreak at 
Milan reached Turin. Count Arose was sent by the combatants to 
ask assisWee &om Charles Albert in the death struggle they were 
can^mg bn. He could not attain an audience, neither did he gain 
one word of encouragement from the king’s chamberlains, which ho 
might ctoy^baCk to his brother's in* arms^ The students of Tmin 
caued for ams to fly to the assistance of Milan - . . . the king 
refiised them.**— Mont. p. 219|. 

Thus the fimt seeds of distrust were sown, time was lost, and 
when Charles Albert finally moved towards Lombardy, Eadetzky 
had already had time to place his army, in safety at Verona.^ 
The opportunity had been allowed to slip away never to return ; 
and when, on the news of the success of the Milanese, the king 
put his forces in motion, it had more the air of a manoeuvre to 
obtain the long-coveted possession of Lombardy than of a 
generous aid. to, an pppre|(aed people. Jfad the movement been 
nearly simultaneous, it is probable that the British public would 
have caught the enthusiasm,, and by one of those generous im- 
pulses which, set calculation at defiance, have forced tfi,^ executive 
government into, some decided step ; but instead of this, there 
was doubt and distrust everywhere ; the movements of Chailcs 
Albert.were viewed with suspicion ; it was feared that the insur- 
gents would call in the aid of France, always more ready to enter 
Italy than to. leave it ; even Italians, when they had leisure to 
think, 'might dread tq see the Scenes of the last century repeated, 
when French and Austrian armies wasted the country by turns ; 
and England eagerly* sought to avert by negotiation the chance 
of an armed intervention on the part , 9 f ffiiEf*’French Republic 
which ipight not improbably end in the military occupation of all 
Italy. t. But when the success of a ccyise depends on the ontiiu- 

* Eadetriey embraced warily the messeu^ Wbo'nmt him on the road with 
the news tlmt Tesona still remained faithfal ixy the Emperor, and exclaimed, 
with much emoiioa, that '*AB was not lost.’*— p 215. 

The ministers of Charles Albert wreie from Turin to Briguole (the Sardi- 
niah ambassador); bn the drd bf August, bidding him ask m>m . France forty 
thousand mcnTorTkmba^^ and::ten thousandTor Vemeef: a^dCavaiguao told 
Lord that he should hold himself mea^eusi^ when Milan was 

onthe|mw,^|;betoi^taken by yie Austrians^ he shoi^ to give the 
order % tst^aph wUchhijed been called for, by, the QourtLof Turin. Lamo- 
rioi^re, alreaf^ dddined to cbxiiuiumd the army of the Alps, was burning to 
reawaken the echoes of Marengo.— Montanelh, p. 290. ‘ 
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siasm of a wllble people, to negotiate is destruction: ppj^nlar 
passion wijl not wait for . the slow proceeiiings of (liplpmacy;; it 
begins to cool down ; men have time to bonnet the bpsro^^^ 
they have undertaken— to conteaaiplato the ruined crops, the 
devastated villages, the wounded and the dead, and*' then sus-» 
picion awakens, and disunion follows. And thus it was in Italy. 
The insurrection was as yet too fresh to ^have cast up from its. 
troubled waves a man capable of semng the helm,and guiding 
the ship into port; and in the multitude of counsellors there was 
distraction. The moment for effective action was already past, 
and Austria saw it ; the attempted^ negotiations foiled, as might 
have been, expected under such circumstances ; and Ohturles Albert 
unfiertook anothef campaign under such disadvantages that his 
defeat was almost inevitable. *He saw his own inaptitude for 
action at least, and izpmcdiately after the fatal battle of Novara 
resigned the crown into the hands of his sOn, and retired broken- 
hearted from his throne and his country. Ho died at Ojporto in 
the July following.^ 

The first concern of the new monarch, Victor Emanuel II., 
was to save tlie remnant of his army by consenting to an 
armistice on terms which satisfied the Austrian general. His 
next was to reassure his ](ieopIe, naturally in some suspense as to 
his intentions, and douhtM whether the “ statute which had 
heeiL published by Charles Albert but a few weeks before Novara, 
would be lield binding by his son. ‘ He returned, therefore, 
without delay to Turin, and on the day following his arrival, 
issued a proclamation, assuring the nation of “ the preservation 
and consolidation of4;heir constitutional franchises.” He acted 
in conformity with this declaration. The parliament, new to its 
duties, had at first more the character of a debating club than a 
deliberative assembly, and rathelSmpeded than aided the execu- 
tive government by throwing obstacles in the way of peace, now 
became necessary f.p„ihe country. The king used his constitu- 
tional power, and dissolfbd it. The next showed itself equally 
impracticable, and a second dissolution followed on the 20th of 
November; and then thekihg, by a royal proclamation, appealed 
to the good sense of the people, pointing out to them, that the 
peace must be‘ accepted which by the mediation of France and 
England had been rendered as HtUe onerous as could be expected. 
This had its effect. .The new jfarliament gave its sanction to the 
peace, and Wng and people iiow at ]iherty;,to attend to the 
internal affairs of the country; v,' 

The statuto ” of Charles Albert had been hastily drawn up on 
the model of the French charter;. so hastily, indeed, that it is 
more astonishing that it should work all, than thc|.t it should 
he imperfect in some of its provisions ; hut both king and people 
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'honest m their desire to make it avoilable, and they ha¥3 
dooeso'. Its foudamenttd proTiaions secured “the eq^uality of 
all suideots before the law ; uniformity of taxation ; inviolability 
of person ajid property ; the right of petition and association, and 
the freedoth of the press;” bat unfortunately, it is much easier 
to lay d<^ general pt^oiples of goraroment than to apply them. 
Old habits and prqudioes start up at every turn to repel mnova- 
tion ; vested interests exclaim against the,breaoh of long-standing 
engagements ; and even those who have profited by misgovem- 
ment, deem that it ought to be prolonged, m^cely bocause they 
would sufE^ by the removal of abuses ; like ihefacchim (porters) 
of Oenoa, Vrho, wh^ the first wide streets vi;ere formed — there 
were only three, even then,* which could be ’ traversed by two 
carnages abreast-~roxclaimpd that the city was ruined, for tho 
facehini would no longer find employment. It was soon found 
that the abstract propositions above mentioned had consequences 
hardly anticipated by tho firomers of the “ statuto." Pius IX. 
was one of the first to perceive that the reforms which be had 
initiated were incompatihle with the power claimed by the head 
of tho Itoipan ohuroh, and suddenly drew book. But it was too 
late as far as regarded the Sardinian States, The king was pledged 
to his people tliat these fundamental* laws should have their 
course ; and firmly, though quietly, the executive government 
has proposed, and the king and parliament have sanctioned, the 
measures which must necessarily grow ont of ibefii. It was 
clear that the principle that all subjects were equal in tho eye of 
the law, must do away with any especial immunities on the part 
of the ecolesiastioal body, as far as regarded all civil offences or 
actions; and the freedom of the press equally removed the 
surveUlanee which the court of Borne had been aooustomed to 
exercise over the publication of boohs and journals. The pon- 
tifical government remonstrated ; the Sardinian government ex- 
plained, and laid down deafly the great Qji^ciples of right on 
which its measures were founded ; but m vain. The Papal allo- 
cation which is now b^ore the world followed, tmd tbe gauntlet 
was thrown down ^ tho Sardinian g<fveinment, hy the claim of a 
power to oanul the obnoxious laws. The king end his ministers, 
a/ftac aB attempts at eouoiliation had filled, nuxaued their coarse; 
the |ffopoiwd laws passed throns^ ^ legiuative chambers, and 
jbeeivea tbe king's astiont ; and. mete matters Stand at present. 

The m^ures winch experienced so violent an opposition from 
the Court of Borne were briefly these. I. The so-called Siocardi 
law, by which the ecdesiwmim courts for the trial of civil and 

criminal oanses) and other immanities, were finally fforogated. a. A 

* 


* In 1926. 
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.farther law, hy which ecolenastical as well nl lay cor^^oraUons 
were far^idden the poi'chaee of landed property, or |^.^ept«bce 
of ^na^ons. or legaeies, without the nuthoriza|ii^'<^''a ‘rOyal 
decree. , ^ The so-called Eatazjd.law, which, 1^ 
somewhid^ to. our Boeletdt^cai iComnuMhht.prhvidas for 
the augmeutatiou. of.^aU'.heh^^h j^ai thp sUi^lus revenues' of 
rich biahopdos, and tj}e:|froperty of 'j^ohasteries Which it 
suppresses ; ^ving porous to ^e prt^nt of the com- 

munity. .. Sy .this, last -fiie.asuri^i it ^asicsdoulatsid.that^ Statu 
would save nearly A milUbn of h^'cs, wMoh'i^ binst pay for the 
augmeutation of bonehoes^ and other eccleaiasticul purposes. 
This law received the royal 'assent on the ftpth of Uday, 1866, 

• It is impossihle'tu contemplate tlie great wtork of sclf-regene- 
‘ ration in wwh Hi^mout is mow engaged, without feeling a deep 
interest in a nation whose career has ^us far been marked by so 
singular a degree of good sense as well as good faith. Amid all 
the difficulties thrown in its way by other powers— and they have 
been neither few nor sihall— the Sardinian government has main- 
tained its position with a calm dignity which has confounded its 
enemies, and exceeded "the expectations of its well-wisllere. In 
England, more especially, every Mend of liberal opinions— ewry 
man whose h^M is really interested.in the progress of mankind, 
has hailed the rising star of Piedmont as the bright precursor of 
a yet b;^ghter day for Italy, when that fair land shall break her 
chains, 4 lmd cast off the yoke which she has so long groaned 
under.', But Count Cavour and bis coadjutors in office have still 
a dangerous navigation before them, which will require all their 
courage and skill. They will havft to instruct the people, as yet 
unaccustomed, to their privileges, in the wise 'and temperate use 
of them : to show them tluut patience and forbearance are often 
needed in the people as well as the rulers ; and that there are 
occasions on which to fetter the hands of the executive goVem- 
* meat by faetious opposition, would be to ruin the nationnl cause. 
On the oth(» haffil, Jhey .have to r^ist the too natural desire 
to avoid the trouble of convincing prejudiced understandings, and 
conciliating opposing intore8t,H, by a stretch* of arbitrary power 
which would .endaDgm' the whole fabric of -the constitution : and, 
added to all thH thby have the oxtemal hostiKty of. all the de-. 
spotic pawerft.<^:.Eu(<i^, aided by the spiritntd. anus of Borne. 
It was probab^nitliftyievrto vw et a jwrtmjoX'it^ae daggers, 
that the. altliinee 'ym/tR^ebtera ^Pov^ew^^ intq, 

which wc:nl^"^ve Ehglw France hatwest in the 

mainjt^iM^oe W lh« flt^wi^.lStateB «^&Bt-any bxterior enmity. 
We ii|»hbt ',;^mtg tho#i f&teoVerdigias'h^ve a right 

to tme with the nHs and ipuropbrty of tWy 'snbjec^ entering 

into war upon light gronnds : unless; thptefoto, that alliance 
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offered $olid advjmtages eommensurato wiili tUe sacrifioos which 
tlie.|iatjial3^ jsiliiy in consequence bo called upon to make, we should 
say tba4 GoiMat Gavour could scarcely have justified the advising 
liis master to speh a step. But there are occasions when present 
^Sjurifices may ousurc future odvajxtages so great that no wise man 
will believe tliat they can be purchased too dear; and we are 
inclined to believe this to bo one of these.ocoasions. What may 
Jiavc been the secret terms of tlie Alliance we do not pretend to 
know ; hut it requires only the prescience which every rational 
man possesses, if he chooses to use it, to see that progress being 
the grout l«,w of the Creator, the nation which leads the van must 
by degrees be followed in every step by all who have entered on 
the same dourso of civilization. Let Biedmont, tlicrcfore, 
enabled to Jiold its ground, and show that free iiistitutions are 
producing an increase of iutolligence, of commorco, and of wealth ; 
let it sliow that the rights of the governed can be exer<*i&ed and 
respected without danger to the State ; that, in short, the people 
arc happy, and the government secure ; and, step by step — ^as 
one drop of mercury falls into another, the lesser always at ti acted 
by the greater — the small misgovenied Slates of Italy will, ns in 
former times, sock under the liberal iubtitutions of Piedmont for 
tl)o 2 )r(>tection denied them by their own rulers, and theprosjwity 
enjoyed by \is inhabitants. 

We have already seen that, in 170?i, the efforts , of Victor 
Amiuleus III. were crippled by a debt incurred in a period of 
profound peace ; and that a deficient revenue compelled him to 
resort to the most ruinous exiiedients to produce the funds re- 
quisite for carrying on a war : the financial, difiiculties of the 
{State tvre, therefore, of long standing. Cliaiics Albert endea- 
voured to introduce greater economy ; but even in his reign the 
yearly deficit was considerable. And in 181(5-47, before the 
events of }848 had involved fresh expenses, the deficit was very 
nearly three millions of fiunes, and the debt five hundred 
millions. c 

t. Francs. Francs. 

In 1847, the Eoveime was 101,407,988 . . Expense 119,982,049. 

1855, „ . 128,000,000 „ 188,862,000. 

But of this lost sppaient deficit, four millions had been laid out 
in railroads and other public works, likel;f to ^eld a profitable 
retum; and eight millions were appropriated to the Sinking^ 
Fand-~so that the deficiency was not absolute: and the iu-* 
creasing revenue, which is estimated at one hundmd and thirty 
millions for 1856, would Ind^'fair shoAly to afibtd a surplus, 
were it not hr the e::Kpen8e of a distant war ; which most be met 
by a loan, and a conseq[uent increase of debt. Meanwhile, the 
evident activity of entexpris'e in the country does sot give any 
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<*eason to fear that its resources ai^e exhausted ; aad if Count 
Cavour hfive failed in some of his fiiianoial schemes, at any rate 
the general result has been favourable.* 

Those who remember Turin tmder the gloomy reim of ChaTles 
Albert,” says Signor Gallenga, “ can hardly roccgaiSb it in th?e 
gay, bustling, fast-sproading capital of Victor Emanuel II, 
Scarcely anywhere outof*London do streets, and squares, and 
rows of stately buildings rise, as if at a wave of , the magician’s 
wand, as they do in the Borgo Nuovo, about the railway station, 
and all round the eastern and northern side of Turin.” At 
Genoa, as has been already noticed, a similar activity prevails ; 
and though the^ abolition of protective duties, and the impo- 
sition of some new taxes have proved rather unpopular, a states- 
man is surely entitled to ask* time for the working out of his 
system ; and in the meanwhile, when the minister comes in his 
bustling way into the House of Deputies, and, ru1)biug his hands 
wth glee, announces that the people, even of Getioa and Sar- 
dinia, however they may grumble, yet actually pay their taxes, 
wo can easily understand the feelings of exultation, springing 
from a conviction that he has laid on the coiintiy’ no burthen 
which a corresponding increase of public welfare has not enabled 
it to hear .”— of Piedmont^ vol. iii. p. 427'. 

If, then, as there is every reason to expect, king and people 
remain true to each other — if free institutions hear their natural 
fruit in tb^ spread of knowledge, and 'tho consequent increase of 
comfort among all classes — Turin and Genoa will soon be tho 
great centres of Italian civilization and intelligence. Austria moy 
guard tlic fortresses^ of Lombardy, but she cannot imprison a 
nation ; and it is where life and property are secure, and thought 
free, that talent and industiy will seek their proper splicro. And 
as the persecutions of Philip II, and Tiouis XIV. laid the founda- 
tion of the manufacturing greatness of Britain, by sending the 
test workmen of Holland and France to seek there an asylum 


* Since Signor Gallci^a published his work. Count Cavour has made his 
financial statement for 1855, by "which Ht appears that between 1853 and 1854 
there had been a reduction of 7,156,270 frs. in the expcuditiire. Tlic revenue 
of 1854 had been estimated at 125,061,000 frs., which was reduced Iw the 
Chamber, in consequence of the alteration of the tariff, to 122,1 63,160 frs. ; 
but the result proved it to be 12(i^63L030 frs. The total deficit for 18^5, 
instead of upwards of 10,000,000frs., as would appear from the statement dven 
in the text, is stated at no more than 6,180,199 frs. He calculates the aeficii 
of 1856 of ordinary expenditure over ordinary revenue, at 4,000,000 frs, : but 
to this must be added the expenses of the over and above the English loan. 
He therefore p)X)poses a new loan of 80,000,000 frs. The steady increase of 
revenue, and consequent decrease of deficit^ notwithstanding the reduction of 
tariff duties, form tne best comment on the measures of the Sardinian adminis- 
tration, and give a pledge for the future of yet more satisfactory results. 
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MrheiC'tbeic £tith loight be &eo, so Fiedmoul is also beginning to 
reap tbs- admti^ of the tyranny of Aostriaii rule, yrbicb bas 
(lrAvi:U into the Sardinian military and civil service tbe.ablest men 
J&om the surrpundibg States. There is, however, one difficulty 
' in the onwonl progress of the Sardinian monarchy, which England 
has never knowp : its constitotiod is not native to its soil ; has 
not grown with its growth and sti^afgthened with its strengtli, 
like the Enghsh Parliament; and, oonse^nently, tho defects 
from which m human works ore free, are more kemily scanned, 
because the ^duole is new and strange. Time-bonoured institu- 
tions are approached with a certain degree of respect ; but every 
man holds l^solf abla to eanvasa a mere thing of yesterday ; and 
thns there is danger of the mte itching desire for change,' wbndt 
has proved so fatal in France. We trust, however, that the good 
sense of the people will prevent this. Statesmen will always be 
liable to mistakes; human oontrivonces will always be imperleot; 
and the power of watching over and correcting these, which is 
vested in the people, must he cautiously and wisely used, or the 
vessel of the ^tate will founder, and witli it the best hopes of 
Italy. But we entertain a more confident trust : wo see in tho 
progress of I^iedmont the pledge of a happier fixture ; and though 
the Ttalian patriot may still havo to look forward to far distant 
years, he may surely cxolaim, wi^ the prophet of Hidian, 1 shall 
see it, though not now; I. shall behold it, though.not nigh." 
The down is come^the day will follow ; how soon it iewimpossiblo 
to say ; hut if Piedmont be true to itself, follow it must. 
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1. Commentariee on ihe Prodmtive Forces ^ Fiusia. By 
M. L. De Tengoborsld, Counoillor add HCeiuber of the 
Coonoil of the |tu9siAii Empire. Loddon ; Lougmand. 1 BOd. 
Rm^md's Kra^-Etemente und Einjkiss-Mittel. Eine ge- 
schiehtlieh'Statisclte Skizse, vom Br. Frhr. Friedr. Wilh. von 
Beden (Bnasia's El^ei^ts of Strength and Means of Inilu' 
ence. AmHistorico-statistioal Sketch, by Doctor the Baron 
• F. W. Von*Beden). Prankfort-on-Main. 1864. 

8. The War: Who's to Bldme ? or the Eastern Question inves- 
tigated from the Official Documents, By James Maoqneen, 
FiSq., F.B.G.S. Author of “ A&ioen Geography, " &c. 
Loudon: Madden. 1854. 
t. Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1864 — 1865. 

6. Almanack de Gotha. Annuaire Diplomatique et Stat'istiqtie 
pour I’AnnSe 1 866, 

A long list of works, English and foreign, might have been 
placed at the head of this article ; works, somq superficial, 
some solid ; some silly, some interesting ; works representing all 
shades <ff political opinion, all degr^s of information, all merits 
and demerits of autnorship. But we have set here Be Xengo- 
borski, becanse of the great amonut of material which ho has 
placed before these who are inquiring into the elements of 
Bnssian power ; Von Beden is selected, because of the clearness 
of his statements and the dispassionateness of his judgment ; the 
book of Mr. Maoqneen has its place there, not, it will readily be 
believed, because (most mpmdent and infelicitous prophet) ho 
had foretold the fall of Mahometanism, on what he esteemed 
sure scriptural waS^uBft, in the year 1864, but because be raises 
in a rough way some moral questions* concerning the pail which 
England is taking in* the .Bnssian war — qaesrions which it 
touches the honour of England to have clearly answered. The 
“ Almanaoh'’ amd the “ Annuaire" present from year to year to 
the politician and the statist tables and particulars which ore 
not readily met wlfdi elaewhtoe. • 

Be Tengoborslri, with whom many of opt readers are by this 
tune funilinr, is somewhat diffose ; and, though he makes consi* 
derable admWons from time td time, yi naturally disposed to 
ex^fgerate the resouross of the Busaian Empire ; he beholds its 
greatness as it is to him in the future, as it is in its capabilities, 
or rather as it was ; he shows a greatness which was about to be. 





and the Allies. 

is ;^ai' mow perliftp^ destined to, be — he traces an outline ^ 
nbt'jidw to be filled! up, at jieaat so rapidly asieiantici- 

• in a much smaller pompass, is altogetlier 

>0^ohhy of Jiigh mphtation os^a statist: his object 

has been k> prpd^jat neither an.o^ous oaidcatate, nor a fantastical 
picture; tO drdw his -in^W concerning tlie elements of 
Eussian power, ^ naturiil, pdUticai' and social, •fiom native, or at 
least, not im%ifSadlly .sources V ^d then to compare the state of de- 
veloptnent of lt$ powers with the attainments of other states; 
thus placing" sufficient materials before the reader for the forma- 
tion of his 'own jhdgment^ as to the relative powerwhich it really 
possesses, and as to the propriety of according to it a politicat 
pre-eiminehce in Europe. It is a work highly to be repommendecl, 
both for its execution and its temper, and ope which, for several 
reasons, had better have been given to the English public than 
De Tengoborsla s. 

It is evident that the war in which we are now engaged is 
not of the nature of many, which have heretofore devastated this 
fair world : it is not a war of ambition, at. least on our side ; nor 
a dynastic War ; nor a .war of passion and resentment. It is with 
us a very deliberate waif, audmndertaken foi*no base interests. But 
it is one of which the actual magnitude and the indefiniteness of 
many of its issues haye grown* upon our eyes as it has^ widened 
and waxed. Many, besides .’those in high places, who'liught to 
have known better, but who for years have neglected all public 
interests which did not permit ^of being advanced simultaneously 
with party objects, — ^many others, much mor^ excusably, have 
overrated the effect of what is ctdled a moral demonstration on 
the part of Englwd; many were ignorant of ilte resources of 
Eussia, of the perseverance of its government, of the slyness of 
its diplomacy, of the effective ^rvice a^the command of its ruler, 
of the unhesitiCiting obedience of general^ soldiers, people; 
many had read so , little, or thought so lit Je, on the progress of 
Eussia, that they .imagined the persevering and unswerving 
policy of more man a century and a half opuld be stayed or 
turned aside by an expression of opinion on the part of tliis 
country. ’ We must not, therefore, be surprised to find, that 
some shock has been given to the confidence, with which our 
firstv warlike movements were accopSpanied ; , not. surprised, that 
sighs of inquietude ftndvWilletion should , have shown them- 
selv^ in some s^teshien- v ^here are j weathercocks whose pro- 
perty is to shift befoife Jl^e The public men 

who have been makiug misdaloulated 

the effect of such a sliook or disapppiptment as we have described, 
from misunderstanding the popu^ character on which it would 
act ; they have been trying the ice before it would bear, and 
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nature has prepared a proper punishment for sitcli temerity. The: 
'people:of this country did/ indeed, think that theRu^iap govern- 
ment would have been accessible to an expression of bpnioh 
the part of other European states — they have found.that it ig not 
prepared to yield one inch estcbpt to the pressurer of^fijaEoe ; they- 
fancied then that it was; though obstinate, defehsiyj^i^they have 
discovered evidence loUg-cont^tied and systematic pfeporatiou 
for offence ; *they thought that a difference had arisen between 
equal members of* the great European confederacy — they are 
made aware, that the* one which differs from* the -rest assumes a 
tone of haughtiness and prerogative over all other states ; tjiey 
thought, that when the immediate object of armed interference 
should have been attained, it would be easy to revert to a condi-. 
tfon of mutual' good under^onding and of peace— they learn, 
that the passage from war to peace will be surrounded with infi- 
nitely more difficulties than the transition from peace to war ; 
they took for granted, that their statesmen, though neither clear- 
headed nor far-sighted, were yet honest and firm — they find 
them to have been alternately frightened and cajoled; they 
thought that at least, whatever the traditional craft-secrets of the 
Foreign Office, the honour of England was safe in the hands of 
their foreign ministers — they discover that the name of England 
has been grievously committed, and that it is scarcely possible 
now both to fulfil understandings and to act virtuously. The 
temper produced by these discoveries is one of dissatisfaction 
and of dSterminatiou ; but not a determination to patch up at all 
hazards an inglorious and treacherous peace. 

It is a determination rather to look clearly in the face all diffi- 
culties of the present, all dangers of the future, with an un- 
swerving will to overcome them: to ascertain, therefore, the 
relative power of England and her friends on the one side, and 
^ her opponent on the other; to clear tip all ambiguities which 
^rest on the moral position of England in this great struggle ; to 
place before the coujgmplation, as clearly as possible, the method 
of carrying out thcw!!? to a successful ^termination ; defining, as 
sharply as possible, the ends which would sufficiently correspond 
to the cost of life and hrfppineffes expended in the prosecution of 
it; and not shutting out a vista of further consequences, which 
may follow such sufficient and successful conclusion. If wo bo 
iljjfinformed, in any material degree, as to tlie power of our anta- 
gonist, we shall be 'feai^l and confident at the wrong moments; 
be alarmed at finding resistance where we hikd not expected it, or 
hasty to grant terme r an ahd:*'ji6W6rtess foe, whfoji 
he could not fraye demaM^d ih tfie folness 6£ bis strength, If 
we be ddttbtftil of ^0urJ^own ^ sTiall be paralysed by such 
misgiving; precisely when it will require 'all our self-reliance 
and all Our nerve, to drive home efforts well begun and well^ 
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austftiUed; fiad if ve do not> m good timej take a compie- 
of the great effecte which may follow thfe ahaking ' 
, we shall, in the acme of success, fail rep^p it 
at the.impoitance and cconpleteness of its 
iawiiely'' ^ ; ■ -• 

' In Older, 4mn«|dhtttd to suataitt at its 

hmght thoi^ ia fhyoav ^ of 

the war^wa~p^c^ 40 saysbtaochyi^:j»^^^ the itobjeot of the 

power of Ru^ dompared wM that of the AtUes, particularly of 
our own : S, BeOj^ctiag tbomoral position of this country towards 
the Court of Bnaaia: 8. Concerning the immediate ends' and re- 
moi^rpOsidbl^ ooaaequeneea of the war. And We speak first of the 
relatiTO 'powers ot'&e sAtagouists, because no une is bound tp 
attempt impossibilities, or'to engage, actively in an undertaking, in 
which he has reasonable ground to foresee he shfdl be defeated. 

1. In a comparative estimate of the power of natitoiis, the con- 
sideration of area naturally presents itself first, although, ttdteu 
by itsdf, it is a- factor of the least weight in the final result. 
Relatively, however, to mere area, Russia far' outbalances the 
Alliance ; she presents in Europe and Asia, to the exclusion of 
American possessions, a surface of 348,166 geographical square 
miles. . Prance, Great l^ratatn, and Sardinia, excluding nil but 
European .possessions,, together with Turkey, excluding Egypt, 
Syria, &c.,'oeoupy a surface of 41,970 geographictd square miles 
only. But mere surface, tbudy or inadequately inhab^ed, is, in 
time of war, an elesient of national weakness rather than of 
strength, inasmudh as it extends the boundary which requires 
defence, - without propoltioniately supplying it with defenders; 
and the 348,165 square miles of tho Russian' Empire are occu- 
pied by 66 , 183,487 inhabitants' only, while the 41,970 squai-c 
miles of the allied countries possess a population of 96 , 210 , 674 , 
iis in tho following tables 

g. 9q. mi. ’ Poptiktiioii. 

Dritleh l«kn 6782 27,621,862 in 1851. 

France,- 97&t 35,731x628 do. 

King&m of Siirdinia V 1372 4,916,084 in 1848. 

Tiitl^y, iihmedi&te posB^siont} !n:£ttvope $507 10,600,000 in 1844. 

** Moldavia, WaHa^a, Berm 3064 6,000,060 do. 

‘‘ Aflia Minor, &c .-... .,9804 10,700,000 do. 

Aoneiaa and Kiirdietan 5693' ^ 1,700,000 do. 

(Syria and the fhirther' Aaia, Egypt and otto 
' Afiica&depeaidenoleabttngotalt^. ^ 41,970 96^219, 674 

On the other hand, the Busman Empire contains:-^ 

1(4 «q. ttA 

10(^429 ... 30,122,^49 in ml. 

247,7m 5,060,768 

3^165 66,188,437 


In Eurohe 
InAflia .. 
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The Allies, therefore, aetually engAged, Qumher nearly 60 per 
Sent, mop than the number of their (^onmits. . , ... 

Inprdeir to mmplify oar eomparisons on . this 
omit on the one side Asiatie Etmma, whieh, indeed;.iiidt^^^to 
the strength of the Empire, beyohd. some strot^l^. (E^pOtttu- 
nitiesof attaok upon the extmnm tight !df ;Ttndtey$ -‘Nii the 
oUier hamd, we wulLtaim dvl the^<^ 

some of which, thOr ^^riimipal^^ however litUe 

tlioy may oontrihnte'to the atmietie^ strength of the Alliance in 
time of actnri warfare, wiU prove of inestimable'Valtte, as the issnes 
of the contest develop ^temahlves, in the way of diplomatic standing 
places. We may draact also* horn the same side the nammrical 
lope of Sordiniq^ hn; the alliance of that kingdom is chiefly 
valnablo for the moral weight belonging to the adhesion of a 
free, virtuous, and progressing state ; which likewise presema a 
geographical, position, not coming into estimate hero, but miich 
may prove of the highest importance to tlte oanse of the Allies in 
further European complications very possibly about to supervene. 
If the terms of our present comparison are tltus reduced to Eu- 
ropean Russia on the one hand, and- to the two Allies, France and 
England, on the other, it will be seen, that while the population 
of the ibrmer mnounts to 60,lii3,660, the nombors of the latter 
together reach 68,403,490. There itf, tberefop, on this ground 
only, no such madness, as Mr. Cobden , would have us believe, in 
going to with an empire of 6ixjy millions of inhabitants. 
We shall have to speak hereafter of 6ur rupl petition in tliis 
contest ; for the present, wo axe engaged only with the respective 
elements of power possessed by the .Allies and by Russia. 

In fiirthet estimating these, and partieularly in endeavouring 
to measure fairly the resources of the latter power, it must be 
borne in mind, that elements of great fliture strength are not to 
Sbe assessed at present at their possible future value ; although 
<he prospect of immense developments of the resources of Russia, 
were she let alone foa^aother decad or two of years, should contri- 
bute to determine the^olitician, if he ba^ otherwise moral grounds 
sufficient to bear him, to attempt the restraint of that power now, 
while yet in its growth, ^nt the result given above may be put 
in a somewhat differaftt chape. The superficies of Europe is in 
geographical Bq.uare’ittiles,, 1^,888 ; the superficies of European 
Russia as here ‘^ven, 164), 4§9 ; according to De Tcngoborski, 
omitting probably Borne water surfaces, 99,87.5. Kie proportion 
of Russia to the wl^le. j»m&ee of .£uzp]ic may theimibre be token 
at or 55 per. .Bt^t the negation of Ehropo at tlie end 
of 1858 waa wfeeh, according -to Von Redeu, 

88*66 per Cent, beloitg to 14*85 per cent t6 Austria, with 

a share of the snrfoce of 6*65 ;;to Prustia 6*86 of the population 
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and 2‘80 only ofithe surface ; to the whole -of the German states 
tog6t|(er, 27’ 18 of the population tmd 11*91 of the Burfora: while 
!Ep.gi^d> vith duly 8*19 of the surface, and Frfurce ‘with only 
S^^^htf%'^pectively 10*42 13‘4$ .Qf tl^ population; that 

is tij^thi§r.28‘86 against 22*186 of Bussia. 

* In the of Europe, a population is hpt considered to he a 
dense one .uhdmr t^fiOO heaids, or upwards, io the geo^^hical 
square mile ; 1000 per hule is a thin population. In Bussia, the 
six most populous provinces presented ohly the proportions 
under given, iu 1846, as appears Wn a table of M. Koeppen’s : — 


geo. SO. mi* Population. Inhabitants to sq.m. 

Bl?&Vi»c© of Moscow 581K 1,874,700 2823 

‘Tula 555 1,227,000 2211 

Podolia 774 1,708?000 2201 • 

Polish provinces 220^ ...... 4,605,000 ...... 2122 

Province of Kur^ 618 1,686,000 2052 

Poltawa 807 1,783,000 1989 


VTe must repeat, that relatively to present efforts, such ns are 
demanded by war, national powers aro to be estimated from 
present data, and not ftom undeveloped resources. Therefore 
while M.'De Tengohorski is quite right in regarding large tracts 
. of yet uncultivated steppe and immense. regions of unreclaimed 
forests as practically still lying, without the boundaries of the 
empire, and as mines iinwdrked of great national .wealth, hitherto, 
the superficial thinness of the Bussian population is a source of 
compfU'ative weakness. With’ the same population ^read over 
a quarter of the BuS'sia would be a far stronger power. 
While England has* number of 4839 inhabitants to, the geo- 
graphical square mile, and France 3789, Bussia in Europe has 
only 647, in the whole of her empii’e only* 63. As a further 
evidence of the thinness of the Bussian population may be taken 
the numbers of inhabitants in the chief cities, which are the 
centres, of trade and markets for the rest of the empire. In 1850 
St. Petersburg contained 532,241 inhabitants, Moscow 373,800, 
Biga (1849) 57,906, Odessa (1850) 7],8j^J,nla 54,626, Wilna 
(1849) 5.2,288, 'Kronstadt 25,120, Astlf&on on the Caspian, 
44,798. The movement' of the population is, according to Von 
B^en, at the rate of not more thrtn ’OS at the most ; according to 
Pe Tengohorski, of somewhat more than 1 per cent, per annum. The 
movement of the population of Great Britain is' 1*33. With De 
Tengoborski’s .data, before Inm, Von Beden ^ves reasons for 
thibking bis pOT-eenta^ the' mov^mept "fexebssiye; and tlxere 
appbm^fi> bo some Oisn^s^Mph' imtard,!^i^l^e(|^ of the Bussian 
popifi^pn]di8]E®9p0iiiotMi^ i^t’l&if .Eur^O ; for though 

tho feibi^ .ai’e. #ated .tb m . ks twO'thirdsof 

childr^ hom'^6 ifi tho first tfiifwemtmifc8.ofter their.‘biirth, from 
-improvident treatment And nbglbct (Vbu Beden, p/‘'89); and' 
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De Tengobor&ki ackhowledges ,, from data supplied in the St. 
TPetersburgAlmtoacfor 1 852-3, a greiit telativemortali^tyiu Russia 
during the periods of iirfaucy adele^ehoe^ ^ttrse, 

tells upoh the ratio of iricreas^i ih ^£sbduishi&g >g£;i^fi^l^iroiy^Uhe 
number of prolific mdmdttals,*^ ^ 

To place the ratio pf popuItiLtidti to area in a soiuewliat more 
.favourable poiiit of view for R^sie, about 80,ob0 geographical 
square miles of uhcultivable and utterly uninliabitable land may 
be excluded from the coifiputation, which will leave about 05,700 
square miles, for nearly 62,000,000 inhabitants, or about 044 
inhabitants to the geographical square mile ; and if the land 
actually under cultivation, and meadows be alone taken into 
ac^jount, the extent of which is said to he 29,767 square miles, 
there will be a population of dbout 2082 to each square mile of 
productive land— a far weaker proportion tlian tliat presented 
cither by France or England. : 

But there is one condition which area necessarily affects, that 
is, the extent of boundary. At first sight, the boundary of Russia 
appears favourable to on extended sway, for the greater the 
ratio of boundary to area, tbe more are extended commercial 
facilities and intercourse,* particularly if the boundary be a sea- 
line. Now the boundary line of Russia is to its area qs 1 to SO, 
of England as 1 to 6, of France as 1 to 14. But a hu*^e portion 
of the Russian coast line is utterly useless for all maritime pur- 
poses, a c(!s*siderable other portion is only open during a few 
months of the year ; and the whole of tbo Coast line in Europe, 
with the exception of that which forms the boundary in the 
White Sea and Nortjiern Ocean, consists of the coast of inland 
seas, of which the gates are not in the possession of the. empire. 

Next to the consideration of area and population, naturally 
comes that of the production of human food, and primarily of 
file cereals ; and it is acknowledged on all hands, not only that 
itussia is an exporting countiy of cereals, but that it also pos- 
sesses in large tractV^Wand, especially in its south-eastern pro- 
vinces, an area capable,,4n the natural pr<5perties of its soil, of pro- 
ducing an incalculable quantity of grain. Thera are, however, many 
circumstances which^ for several generations at least, will render 


♦ Upon the subj^ of the premature deaths of children, Hr. Porter quotes 
the following from ' Francis BTveraois, /Tableau des 

Pertes,^ &c.: — Stftps of JBuippe liTjCrp, to Jc^p and publish 
every year^ an cxa(^ of npnulatioq,, qaref^y statinfe' iuja separatC 

column, theipreciisa^^t^^ chfidfeis have that heparatc column 

would exhibit the velauve ihlerit of the ^ertiments; as indicated by the com- 
parative hnppinei^ of thek p/ 94. And'iritlr t&k happi. 

ness will cmnride. th^r relative political and strategical caleiua- 

tions. 

[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]— New Semes, VoL IX. No. I. U 
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Uk)^' unavtulable as sources of piodactioik Except on 
eoucses of tjie rivers, tbsy are eabjeot to great end 

Sits totally devoid of vt^d for bitil(&^ or other neceMHui^ pur- 
poses; so unless sfliftoial be taken by Oov«&meat 
' u> sapnly these wants* wbiob even then must be a work of long 
time, were is np prospeot of tfaeir adding materially to the wealth 
of the eonntary, either by suetiuniAg & dstser population, or by. 
supplymg an increased esportfUlcm. And. with respect to the 
prodaerion of om;cala in Russia, it ht to be noted, that the £uotna- 
tions of price lere ' enormous l»twe@n the years of plentifol aud 
scanty harvests, as also are tho differences of price in the pr«>- 
duoit^ and non-producing districts. The causes of these rana- 
tionslf. De Tengoborski refers to the following ciroamstanoes ’-~ 

*• 1. Tho inequality of our harvests, which the climate with us ren- 
ders miuh more variable than they are in other countries. 2. The 
diiBoulty of our communications, in cottsCquenoo of the had state of 
tho main roads in a great part of the empiro, and of the cross roads 
everywhere. 8 The immense distances Mtween the principal com* 
marketa. 4. The narrow hmits within which our internal com trade 
is «onfised.”-~i>e !EBttjiohortki, p. 252. 

In illustration of the difference in prices even in neighhounng 
provinces,- the same anthdr gives die following comparison of the 
price of rye in 1843 — a year which presented no peculiarity as to 
its harvest— in tho underuomed governments 

Tsehsmigow ....... 1 rouble .. 42ikupecks .. per tebetwert. 

ft ’• H 

>» • » 

>9 f »•' » 

99 *• 99 

” — V« TieitpiMriki, p. 268. 

And these differences, so fatal to the equable developmelii/ 
and civilizadon. of a country, are due to the most oomphcauVl 
eausea, by no means depei^ing only <v^c'geogn^hicaI position. 
Thus, daring the period from J84ft to 184&, the average puces 
were ^ rye in the govomnieot of* Archangel, 4 roubles, <5 
kopet^S ; aud in Xivonia, a govexnmeut much more to the south, 
5 roubles 92 kopecks, per tchetwert : and for wheat, in the 
former, 0 roubles 12 kopecks ; in the letter, 9 roubles 40 kopecks. 
There 18 one remaijksbte fact mendoned by the same author 
elpewhere, xeladog to die d^culty of tx^l^rt, which bamu very 
mooh this queaticki 1^$^ sjad whioh illastratcs 

also gatdndiy tbh,bimkt^a#%on#dafi t^lhmsita, In of the 
uon<id«vv|!(^intnt<ff itwttdbeta} yemarae#: betdltt us thatftmay be 
^id without exaggiwstiari, ** that and more than 

nine-tenths of the cart and waggoff wbods of every descripdon 


Kiew I t, ... 90 

MihuIl .. ^99 .46 

Hoiu}«w 2 „ ... 0$ 

Smol^sk ,2 n ... 4 

‘VVitebhk i ,, .. 34 
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,ai-e without iron hoops, and t&at, extent in ariuipagsa of htxmrjF, 
all tho ^lea are of wood."*-- fe. &10). 'But 'the in 

pricey '«^eh naes and Mis iepidly uttdfir the'InM^Nsde-’Ol'leoal 
and chanoe oirotUBstebcos, efhotaally pt«r«rts th^ ^plioatioB>of 
capital to agtictdtbral purposes^ <fs we uMertaldugiH pestaaiicat' 
imprerrenienta, ' The pi^detot i$ niad to ohtpizi from year to 
year nnch inooine at he ^in ftom the oontpulaory labohr of the serfs 
upon his estate, and is often obliged to sell his pro^eefor a triflo, 
unable to wMi for a rise iri the prioe, or to trjptsport it to a better 
market. The Surplus in the abundant years is thus mostly waste, 
while the deficiency in tho' had years brings excessive suffering.. 
And oft the whole it is observed, that the fluoinatiotis of price are 
gfcater in those* gotemments which produce a surplus, Chan in 
those which do not raise a sufficiency of grain for their own 
consumption. Thus, during rile period from 1833 to 18il prices 
differed at PeCtoKSvodsk, fit. Petersburg, Novgorod, Moscow, in 
proportions varying bom 10 to 32 at the former place, to 10 to 43 
at the latter ; while at Simbirsk, Ekaterinoslaw, Saratow, Tula, 
Stavropol, they ranged from 10 to .48 at the first-named of these 
Xilaces, and 10 to 111 at the last. It is evident riiat even in time 
of peaoe, it must be long before the improvement of internal 
communioations, and the steadiness of a fmrrign dmutmd, can give 
sufficient stability to prices to encourage n systematic .extension 
of agriculture. But in time of war tho surplus grain produce 
of the cortffgrowing districts will be thrown in waste on the local 
markets, leaving the distant and poorer regions uurelieved. 
b'rom recent information also it appears, .that the stoppage of the 
outlets of exportation for tlie surplus grain has caused a local 
plenty in some provinces, the effect of which will be the ruin, by 
comparative cheapness of produce, of the proprietors of the 
local estates, without any relief to the hunger of the distant 
■ffiorabers of the population.* At the same time, indeed, that we 
hear of an inoreascd plenty of com among the people of certain 
districts, we'hear ulS^of a general rise in prices. But tliesc 
prices arc only nominal, tuid are the expression of a rapd de- 
preciation of the paper c«itency-of the Empiye. And Russia for 

u long while has been issuing a paper droulatiun out of ell rea- 

. .. ^■... 

^ How the ixe^ of land tra&aport^ oyeu in tinte pf oeaco^ adds enormously 
to tlic price of muw trlieu it hae«to be courted tnron^ long dUtances 
appears from on paper qpioted by Von Reden, p. 88, tn thp 184»C, 
i^rainurafei rc^drodto the fof ftn of 

the in^^oiial tbb ffovetnifies^ of of MO wersts, 

which cost for that distflSKieJiHtfr ttMt» dliver pit or mose titan 

two shillings ^ ^ 

and hx>in ttie''destrtidW the urht h^ tetsed of meH) horses^ aid^arts, 'trans- 
port^ especiaUjr from east to west» ha^ become impossible. 

H fl 
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wd practical proportion to tlio precious metals which 
i9, sdjtpoeed to represent. 

"Wth imp6et to I other elements of agiicuUnral prosperity, 
besides the production, of cereals, the following » given in a tahlo 
'of “Bandar's Statistical Uompanion’' for 1864, as the propor- 
tions of the pru^cipol oomestio animals per heotm'e (wtli- fthrps), 
of cultivated land only, in Bassia, Frfthoe, and England : 



Ar^Mo. 

lileadow. ^ Total ou^l. 



Jtorsos. 

Cattle. 

Shopp 

Gveftt Brit 
Bussifh ... 

7,m,m 

61,625,000^ 

4,198,10881,852,848 

10,044,79218,600,188 

6,125,00867,750,000 




But these figures ore not altogether to be depeudod on ; Do 
Tengoborski reckons 18 milhons of horses, fi-om whicli he 
deducts 3 millions os wandering on the steppes and unproductive, 
except by their colts. He estimates the homed cattle at 2o mil- 
lions at least, giving on a population of 61^ millions, 6 liead 
of cattle to 13 inhabitants. He also puts the number of sheej) 
at 68 millions, or a minimum of 60 millions, giving n result ot 
35 for every 81 inhabitants. The cultivated land ho sets at 
90 millions of dessiatines (1 de6siutino®=3'C0 imp. acre) and 
00 millions of meadow or cultivated glass land. Yon Bedon, 
svUowiflg the insufficiency of data, estimates ths* arable at 
70,818,000 dess., gardens 6,150,000, meadows 11,170,000, vine- 
yard 06,000, steppo 08,637,000, forest 153,340,000, univ 
claimable land 144,650,000. But our prosynt pmpose is not to 
ascortain the number of head of stock per acre of cultivated land, 
in order to a comparison of different modes of agiiculturc, ns 
a landlord might onq^uirc which of his tentmts carried the most 
stock on eq^uai acreage. We arc now concerned with a quesliOu 
of rolfttave power, which will be determined, not by amount o’l 
iuteimal oonsuraption, but by a balance<^ exchangeable value, 
aBcfir homo demands are 'satisfied. 

^Now ft high 'relative proportiomof thouuiuber of cattle to area or 
to pofiolfttW takes place under two very opposite conditions, imd 
accormngly may indicate either aiiighly MVonoed or ft low state 
of ftgricuitare. When the animals are in. a half-wild state, when 
thf^ UTtt left to their natural inorbaso, and to provide their own 
snsfeilftnoo with little care of ipau, the amount of tsheir numhers 
is no 6f 'oidioi# wealiB, that is, not of naticuud omlth as 
oompiftM wldli eiviUfted tolos : the life Of the herdsman is a 
semi’Uivihzed’irfe, midwfty between that of the hunter and of the 
agrtcuKuiiet- And thus the large number of ftpiiaalft produced in 
Bassia is an evidence, ruther of a low state of agriculture than of 
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a one. Tlioir breeding, except witbin covtaiu limits, ib not 
rogulated^ relatively to tbo workifig of the Wable lendj, *aiiid it is 
])robnJ)lc, m ftgricuUuw properly scs,, oalled make? pregress, 
the number of animals >viU deoreaso proportionately jto mo popu- 
liiiion, if not absolutely. We have an instance m-^ustralia of 
the tendency of the sheep to increase in a half-wila state, far 
beyond local and temporctry needs* and when they l^ave so in- 
creased they have J>ecome at times comparatively' worthless ; 
the excretory ports of the animal, such as the fleece and the fat 
liavc‘ been found die most valuable portions, ft is so in Kussia in 
great degree, with respect both to the ox and the sheep. They 
are cliieny valuable for the tallow, liidcs, wool, which are their 
products, and wliich form articles for exportation. 

'riiere is moreover, some evidence that tlio number of animals 
reared, is, or was lately actually diminishing. Plato Storcli in 
liis work On the Condition of the Peasantry in Russia,*’ gives the 
following numbers, founded upon the Statistics of M. Arsenieft‘, 
relating to the year 1840:— horses 10,108,149, cattle 20,158,118, 
sheep, ordinary breeds 31,021,715, ditto, improved breeds 
7,052,300, swine 10,253,405, goats 037,569, buffalos 1038, 
asses and mules 1721, ciftnels 48,005, reiii-decr 252,000. These 
last are only met with in the province pf Archangel; buffalos in 
i provinces, principally in Trturis and Bessarabia; camels in 
5 provinces, chiefly in Astraklian and Stavropol. But in the 
year 1851,. ^cording to oflicial oalcuktions which nppeai’ed in 
the ‘‘Journal of the Ministry of the Interior," tbo horses were 
15,805,782, cattle 19,925,920, sheep 27,721,898 and 7,941,700, 
swine 8,069,998, goats 1,188,173, buffalos 1588, asses and mules 
3159, camels 38,700* add roin-deer 115,802, a difference on all 
kinds of 11,073,079 head. It is moreover evident, that the 
rearing of animals is not pursued in connexion with any system 
0? agriculture, for oxen are brought to be slaughtered at St. Peters- 
burg, distances of 900 to 1000 English miles, in droves from the 
ill-cultivated regions'*'^ the south-east. The province of Oi-eu- 
burg, which produces by far the largest number of all heads, 
nearly 6 millions, is one imwhicji agriculture lias made but little 
progress; notwithstanding its great natural fertility it supports 
only 2,180,000 inhabitants to 4,116,000 dess, of cultivated land, 
exclusive of 4,452,000 dess, of meadow, forming together one- 
fourth olth© whole surface of that government. The ^eep in tlie 
country of the IIqh Oossaoks and elsewhere are almost in a wild 
state, and the same is t^ue of the horses# It is obvious that the 
numbers of these latter are excessive in anj[ relatiQ];i to agricul- 
ture, amounting to ono to every four of the inhabitants. But it 
should be remarked* by those who are immediately concerned 
witii the present military efforts of Russia, that this superabun- 
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donee Jioraes wiU' furnish faeilities of transport over disstancpH 
nisi; iHuilly embraced generolly ^thin the circle' ooa^pnissamt 
or other opewntinQS.*- ' 

Wb do hot however thihk. jd»afc*j»roper dedKetioiiiir being mode, 
't3be value of.»nimol produce, relatively to their populations, would 
be far on tite side of Buesia as eom.|Ud?bd with the two Allies : or 
that the aggvegiite of agiicultdjral produbtsi^'oereals end animal 
produce together, would much outhtdOuee produce of Frauco 
aud Bn^aud, ttOkeu together. The growing ol roots, so important 
in our OgtiOttlture,' is almost unknown- ip Buesia, ond cannot 
there be o(^ed to any great enteut by reaetm of the droughts to 
which large .distriots are subject. ' JDo TeugoborsM gives the 
following as an ultimate result of composisoir 'Of Bnssion and 
French agricttitural produce 

• Tnnaa. . Bowi*. 

invlwluif^diylegamea'.,. 10^00,000 tohetw. ... 200,00(1,000 tchetw. 

Haxandhomp fi,128,000|>oodB ... 20><>OO,OOO poodi). 

OleMittoiw gitdns 1,238,000 tohetw, ... 4,805,000 twetw. 

Catw («alvw not iaobided) .... 7,870,000 head 26,000,000 head. 

Shaap 32,000,000 head ... 50,000,000 „ 

Swine 4,010,000 „ ... 12,000,000 „ 

, — De Tengoiborski, p. 200. 

This ‘much, however, is plain, the same author allow.s, “that 
in France'’ (and, in a still greater degree, in Fmgland) “ the 
general income is augmented in a high proportion by the products 
of iudostry and commerce'’'^p. St0;2-»«md, indeed, thtMunount of 
agriouitaral produce which goes to feed the native population, is 
no more to he taken into account in a comparativs estimate of 
thewualth of nations, than is the produce copsomed on a fam to 


* The inogi^ making by Frraoe in extenihug and in^ving the breed of 
hones is ton injcrostuig, and will bo onderstood by the 6>UDwi)» extract 
from the “innuaire des Deirr hloodes,” p* 111. “Th) hegeb e{>urati<3v° 
oitir^ dqv) les Ctablisaemena de Ntet, comw^ avec la remonte, ott< 
permis dej^^ter aux tievevirs de ohevaiuc im eflhottf de l3d7 Cttibas qoi ont 
baOli fAlod'janime, chifhe sapCrieur de 7000 eoadhHihetiliiide 1863; c’e&t 
d’ameois le diiffiro le plus a.m»d&ahlfi aaquel Padmiiaatrstion soit amr^ 
depuis.cne Tdtst hdervignt dans la produet^ chevaUas, En’ostpas sans. 
in%0t m zspptihr le chi&e dos aaiQi^ emutatjes en 1837, 1837, 18i7, et de 
les OMDipM^ avse cetix de 1834 : ' 


1837 ...... , 1,811 dtaksw da I'Ctat ont aeivi 

1837 «Kt „ ,, 

1847 1,180 „ S» 

( *1^34 1,347 i** „ . 


ZT.W jmws, 
%‘m 4 .' 
38,tt3 < I; > 
74183' 


a^se pmdaite' dons^tt 
parlmllwnilsiii^hudie^ 

oat%«deoB3<te:^ ^ 

reQentfytaaaainlipniBemreapecttQ m mh^'sls been th^ 

during thia oadiptigm ef 1834 the gdrtoislii^Wwi jwAaao 83,080 

hoBesfwvatioaasewidSs. ■ *' • 
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The Husiian Tariff, 

be considered an element in tlie net rental ; it is entered on bothf 
sides of the farmer'^ ^ook» ^ valuer's sheet, m e^rbltrary. 
price.. It* ie only that surplus mtion of 
wlilch enters into the miMrket of the world, which ought to 
an element m such % eumparison a«k we ad^ institm^g % and that 
IS tJie richest people, not which eon bring to marfa^ the greater 
proportion ,pf agwultud# or animal ptfoducts, ‘bat q( m 
ducts. 

Or we might loo£ at it in tbis^way Xwo great families ta*o 
engaged in a costly litigation, which wiU be 'decided ultimately, 
if we may take leave” to say so, by the relative length of purse. 
If A is a gentleman with a l(fnded estate producing mm 110,0001. 
a-yenr, and B has an estate of only 40,000/., hut A consumes 
46,0001 of his 60,000/. annually, and B only S0>000/., it is 
evident which, in the long run, will win ; or, rather, let A, having 
nothing but bin estate, spend, within 6,000/», the whole annual 
income of it, and B, though he has a less landed estate, possess 
mines, and lactones, and ships, which bring him as much more, 
he can* now spend greater sums than A, and still retain a suffi- 
cient annual surplus, effectually to wear him out m the litigation. 

We need not enter upon any enumerations to show that, in all 
industrial products except the agrioultpral, and in most natural 
products, wealth of tlie Allies greatly outweighs that of the 
Bussian Empire. And if we were to enter upon such* a compa* 
rative mn^eration, it might, with great fairness, be retorted 
upon us, that it is with our manufaotunng and mineral products, 
as with the agricultural products of fiussia*^that portion of them 
which is taken up by home consumption ought not to be carried 
to account, it tolls in sustaining Qie cipher of the population, 
and there has its proper value already as8igned''^nly the portion 
which enters into the market of tho world should enter, into com- 

S tatiom Ih other words, the commercial test is the only tme 
It of national strength. This test may be accepted by us with 
perfect confidence ; ar4» meanwhile, we may be sure, that we 
shall he better able to supply, from other sources, the groin which 
we were beginning to take^from^Bussia, than fehe will be able to 
replace our products ; and our commerce with' the rest of the world 
will suffer, not to say less than hers, which i» inconsitod)le-— 
but less than her agriculture, which is h^ main strength* 

The Bttssion prohibirivo tariff of 1822 has, since thob time, 
received some mqdificatione. An ukase of Dee. 12, 1889i, which 
came inttit ion t, diminished by number of 

absolnb^ prohifedtril adffed 14B lo rite numhor . of 

those free of dnty, and loirFsd the duties upon soffie others. On 
the contriMiy^ duty raised ofhm? produets^ and 

it was deck^ in a semi-official article in the Northern Bee, 
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modifications 'which the tariff had undergone were not to^ 
pe taken as indicating a change of system. It was, however/ 
adf9^tted> in the same article^ that^ notwithstanding the inonppoly 
emoyed for fourteen years under a prohibitive tariff, very tew 
. faorids had ijnproved in equality, and the few which had, were 
those which *fdt the infiuence of a foreign competition. An 
entire revision of the tariff took place in 1841, which was not 
much better entitled to be considered a relaxation of the prohi- 
bitive system, -and it was expressly conducted on the principle 
of relozaing the duty only on those articles, of which the impor- 
tation could not be injurious to native industry. A more liberal 
system was. initiated by tlie ukase of the 18th of October, 1850, 
which came into action on January the Ist, 185J ; it was at tips 
time that the oustoms line between Hussia and Poland was 
abolished. On return of peace, a policy which should adopt a 
free tariff would open a most beneficial future to the Umpire : as 
it is, its system is ‘'protectionist,*' though not “prohibitive:” 
but even for protection it is necessary to keep up on expensive 
custom-house guard, of which the charge cannot be less, on an 
extensive frontier, than two million of silver roubles on a total 
revenue from customs of 31 millions. But, however capable of 
development,^ and however rich a source o/ national wealth and of 
state revenue, the commercial transactions of BuSsia under a 
liberal policy may hereafter prove, as a source of general strength 
and of present revenue, it is by war almost entirely off. We 
must here, as before, guard ourselves against mistaking a capa- 
bility for an actuality. But while on the subject of Bussian 
commerce, the following tables, taken from Von Beden, may be 
of interest : — 

VMue of Imports in Silver MoMes, 


ScaadUMviaa PenumuU 

Pirussia.....*. 

Bwuaack 

H«tt«TpwnB 

3Elo1jtand f. 

: V 

Ofe»t Britain 

vs 

Spanish Peninsula 

Italy 

Attstgria.*^.,. 

t^reece A 

Turkey 

Aaaarica 

fiountiies 

- 


18S1. ISN. 

1,931,610 1,514,961 

13,938,860 10,723,814 

284,836, ....V. 264,927 

6,98O,10r 6,293,969 

8,166,132 3,080,436 

4)1,364 691,006 

26,669,401 24,642,872 

8,477,108 8,638,398 

3,411,684 ...... 6,130,812 

8,426,066 2,818,621 

,6,684.146 . — 6,89^448 

472,164 419,260 

8,806,106 4687, 0$4 

8,887,670 ^696, 991 . 

i6.?I^J^ ' :::::: ‘i6»? 

366, 6. 
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:t -will be seeb tbat bf tbe imports, the pto|ioitiQu bomin^ froth 
iVance ai^d England is thore than one-tJlujd of the “whole. 

Value qf Escorts in Silver JRouHet. 

mi. * ISO. 

ScaAdin«vi<Mi Pemnsulft 3^821, S79 

Prussia : 8*781*101 10.876,120 


Penmark 

The Sound 

fians Tewns 

Holland 

Pelglum 

Great Britain.. * * 

^ Prance 

Portugal 

Spain..... 

Italy A 

Austria 

Ionia 

Greece . 

l\ii'key 

America 

Other countricsi Europe 

Asia, &c 


' 1,280.261 • 1,882,617 

8,877,057 4,687,726 

1,587,606 1,960,272 

6,020,268 5,772,368 

1,686,011 2,842,369 

86,108,804 42,888,816 

2,610,778 6,941,016 

462,642 ’ 436,942 

’ 97,369 2,780,842 

2,708,494 4,714,607 

4,800,889 6,709,897 

•> 158,928 

91,663 282,286 

0,102,441 7,266.464 

2,061,178 2,034,666 

428,912 860,863 

11,140,298 12,423,886 


Total 95,213,896 115.094,963 

—Vo» Sedtin, p. 269. 

From this table it appears that Fraifce and England together 
take nearly fiO per cent of the exports to Europe, and Turkey 
per cent, nipre. The injury, however, to Biissia by the present 
war, is not simply to bo measured by tbe subtraction from her 
commerce of such large proportions as are ordinarily taken by 
tlic Powers with which she is now. at war : the following table 
shows that of the Atpnrt traffic there passes. 

Silver Roubles. 

1. By the White Sea 5*01 percent, or ... 4,409,548 

2. „ Baltic 59*06 „ ... 49,067,878 

2. „ Black Sea and Sea of Aaoflf ... 23*72 „ ... 19,937,430 

5. „ Over the land hoondaries 11*91 „ ... 10,008,747 


Total exp<nt trade with E^^^ope, 1851 ... 100 *00 84, 073, 003 

A similar ffistiibution of the import trade givea; 

° BawrKcuMei. 

1. By the •White Se* 0-42 ....... 868,410 

2. „ Bdtio 71-98 62,660,466 

3. „ Black Sea and Sea of Aaoff 

«. OdcMa 7^47 0,508, 060 

5. By the other ' 2*24 9*71 1,948,280 

^ .......i— 11,. 3,451,886 

4. Etttopeitt land boundary 17*89 15,573>480 

Total lo^ trade with Boi^ 100*00 87,050,087 

pp. 207i, 271* , 

Kow, althou^a certain portion of tbe traffic which was thus 
sea-bottie Haight find its way by land, at a diminished profit to 
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the Bcuiaiea prod6«er and an inoreased-cost’to tho coasumar, tlie 
clu^li'Dztion of it oa&uOt be bo direrted, nor be eawiad.on et all, 
nB‘ a» the Allies eftbctnally blockade the Bu^ien aeabord. 
‘ Bossian exports ere in bnBc, and bannot filter iinpercei>tibly 
'.out of the Empire-; \hxi»,' of ftie expotts^i the fottewtofi are the 
moot important ^ar<jole»-‘-‘«r^ of sill Borte end eeede, timber, 
hemp and flax, &Ilow ; an^ if no other canees vrmO in operation 
to obetcnet importation, it innst of necessity d'windle} and die ont 
when esporteoon of home produce become impoeeible. 

Let u» now glance at 


A TsdiU of Swvpean Commerce^ tlunoing the JPropor- 

tioHai» Value of the Imj^erte and Hxporte (f eaoh State in parts 


K«tne of 

Bropoy. 
tion of 
Imports 

JPtopot- 

ti<mof 

Bxports 

Proppttioa of 
totsl tmde. 

Average per 
head of 
population in 
thalera 

1, 


4*12 

4-H 

4*76 

2. Germim Kollveireiii 

9*80 

. 9-29 

9*54 

11 <9 

ds Hafiieatie Tow&b 

' 12-26 

12-69 

12-46 

155*5 

i. Great Brltnia 

83*92 

27-29 

80-70 

4132 



(114e*fi!2ls4SBili) 


6, - 

10-68 

17*97 

U-41 

15-05 

ik ftuei^aMPolan^BuropeaaoQinmerce 

4-Sl 

6*10 

(538'6U.OOOib.) 

4*34 

<184*476,219 

8*05 

7s K^Mlterlaiids 

5*97 

4-99 

5-49 

62 11 

3; BeMfun 

3-30 

8*81 

3 53 

29*92 

3;;,^ 

1-43 

•79 

i-is 

17-62 

ld» ^Sweden -• 

•80 

•89 

•83 

9*29 

11, Norway 

•78 

Ml 

•93 

24*77 

12s BwitiiFe$aa4 

1-50 

1'29 

V39 

11*25 

18. 


•75 

•40 

4*31 

U SpatoT 

IW 

11-28 

1*83 

8-43 

18. WaSarmtUBp kipgd. «f 

1-28 

1-22 

V$l 

9'‘’« 

A Toicany 

•SO 

4»$d 

•SO 

6-40 

OirEomaft gtabea*. 

•75 

••67 

•80 

10-48 

^ 4* Kapten 

1-18 

-*'•97 

1-07 

6-89 

, ts. Siouy ...t...... 

^42 

•66 

*54 

9-36 

18a 4 eecj*.************!*' 

*82 

•S4 

•22 


mtti 

*82 

*20 

•S7 

9-60 


S’ll 

4-Ui 

3n56 

8-62 

* 

"'■ '>i****i^- .M 

W‘0Q 





i^V«tkJt*de»f mi dm p. 844. 


average per heiid of tha -wli^dli ie ^iren to 

the jj^Kunimtie towne end to l^oUtmd^-lediin ttf'-lh^ochig inter- 
mediarieB of htniile'wit^ the intenor of tM eontintiit ; ' theire is a 
psesage and earryiim tnffioi > inimedipliei oli^tii however, 
w to w^tbo oomperative poverty of ^ BtmMMtfeptdewo^ 
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Aoc<i a business (^nly bt tbst^ratft of 9s. poc bead 'nitbfumgn.couu- 
liries, -while our itopaktioa doof a busiuoiHt of 6f, 4e. per head, 
i'lip coodition also of tlio mercanUle mnxioe of Bussda, as oom* 


pm-ul with our owa» will, perhapo, »;aeice some eoiprise. Omiai 
retnrus are not pttbJisljea ooaceaoang It,, aud the ‘Showing esti- 
matv is made up bv Von Baden &om local sotmees 

ToiwolW 

Vorh^ 00. o:f mgeis. poods (1 oud 

On tlio coast of Finland fftom ^0ornoo to Wybow, 20 47j0 « 106,2X0 

11 poics of the Baltio, from $t. Petorsbmig to CiW 85 16,608 

9 ports of tho ]^Ack Soa and Sea of Azovtr 105 26,027 

Porta of tUe White Sea % 766 .... 23,760 


1416 172,605 

"Tlio immbor of'scaxKxeu employed in this marine amountod, before 
tlie war, to 10,800, of whom many wei'e foreigners. Thia does not 
include the coasting trade, which, employed more than 1,000 vessels 
in the Finnish ports, 2,000 in the Baltic, and 7^000 in the Black Soa, 
&c. Of these last only were of Bussian construction or Bussian 
owncrsliip, the j'est belonging to Greeks, Bulgarians, &c., under the 
Bubsian flag. 


The annual construction of sea-going ships was about BO to 
00 from 82 to 800 tons, nearly as many becoming annually 
unseawoithy, — Von Keden, pp. 214 fft 

Tlio mercantile mariuo of England comprised, in 1814, 24,418 
bottoms, of a collective tonnage of 2,01fl,06fi, and employing 
1 72, 780 seamen and boys. In 1851, ’the number of ttie bottoms 
had reached 34,402 of 4,121,892 tons, worked by 248,512 men 
and boys, the number of ships haying increased 41 per cent., 
tlie (onuage 72, and the emjnoyment 10. In a oompitfison of 
the state of a marine at different periods, it m ovSHmt that 
the terms compared should not be tbe number of bottofi^s, but 
the tonnage; mr, the number of merchanWships , built H each 
/ear does not now exceed considerably* that whioh left t|ie shocks in 
J8U, but the tonnage of ships built in 1814 wa^ onl^ 86,078, 
and in the year ending January 6^ 1868^ 170,624 ; in 1884, 
207,238 ; in 1855, 201,708, exolusiYe of th^e British plantations. 

On the 81st of BeCettiber, ^1884, the ntmifer of Vf^isob be- 
longing to the several ports of tbe British with the 

number of lAm and boys employed in their nayi|^on* stood as 
follows ' n " * 


Shiglftnd ^ 

Scoflaad 556,976 

I«W ..\.u 


Ishiiufmin 

BHttflhliaiiii 




Mtti. 

X6S»4S8 
29^035 


wol ...... 7Hj52n M... 


U,9S0' s,0*i,m 
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Tba^ogrebs of the Froncli memntile ftaiine in the period^ 
frojtt 1848 to 183a is from 10,409 bottoms in the foj^r year,' 
of 580,317 tons, to 14,007 in the latter, with 721,487 tphs. .Von 
Bedon ^res a table showing the proportionate amount of the 
inercantil(‘ u^aiiue of each Europemi nation, in parts of 100; 
ii'om which it appears, that England possessed, in 1858, 

France Tureey Uiff, audBussia ofthe merchant vessels 
of Europe. . 

Or let us check by another test what has been said of the 
ability of this couhtry, financially speaking, to carry tlu’ough 
the contest in which it has embarked. And it must not he sup- 
posed that ia treating of this ability as a dry matter of money, 
we underrate either the miseries and demoralisation of actufil 
warfare, or the burden which must bo transmitted from it to 
other genoradouH, along with tlje blessings of permanent peace, 
national liberty, and imfottered iiidustiy and commerce — ^blessings 
wbicb, we trust, the successful termination of this wni' will secure 
to them. If it were fair, which we maintain it would not be, it 
would not be easy to meet the increased expenditure which will 
jirobably be rc(iuired of us in the next and future years, williout 
tVu’tlicr loans. Shall wo be able to raise tbom ? to raise them, 
at least as freely as they wpre raised durii^ the Napoleonic wars ? 
It is not the place here to criticize the methods adopted here- 
tofore by our Finance-Ministers in raising loans ; the 
question now to he answered is — Oan wc hear the* necessary 
burden ? It thus becomes .our duty, though wo cannot commit 
our successors absolutely, to look in the face the amount of 
loons for which we may possibly have occasion. The expenditure 
of the current year, 1855-1H5C, was taken in the last Budget at 
80,680,000?.; it will exceed 90,000,000?.; and it would not be safe 
to estimate the whole expenditure of future years of the war at 
less than 100,000,000?.' per annum. Some of our outlays 
hitherto have Wn wostefully thrown away, in other directions 
additional outlays at proper junctures woj4d have exercised im- 
portant influence on the issue of the war : bat if for the future a 
better monagemmil maybe bope^ for, in some departments, we 
must sot against that .h(^e the expectation, that it may he 
necessary to follow die course of the war into regions as yet to 
os unexplored, as, for instance, to the shores of the Caspian ; 
and our governments always buy their knowledge of distant 
regions and their experience of new modes of warfare, in the 
dealest market. On comparing now the state of the public debt 
at the Qommencement of 16H with its omotmt on the fllst of 
March of the present year, we find that it w^ at the former time 
730,706,981?,, at the latter 775, 602, '410?., as appears by the fol- 
lowing Fadiamentary return ► ’ < 



EntfUih H'inancet, 


J0& 


ToUl ultredoemed debt on 81st 781>64$^S1I^^16 1L1| 

Outstanding ExiOho<|uer at i)i6 date 17| 151; 400 

Bacebequer Bonds 0, OOlO, 000 


2a;151f400 

Interest upon tbe same 805,200 19 

29,959,000 10 S 

«776,60M19 18 1| 
—Finnw» Aocowtt, 1855. 

During tlie quinqiiinnimii the average annual tiix- 

ation, properly so called; was 0H,460,0o4l.,- while the average 
amount borrowed in each year was 5i7;C77,S68i. With the 
increased resources of the ‘ country at the present time, 
iherc could be ^no difficulty in raising the annual* taxation to 
7o, 000,000?.; wliich would ho. accomplished, without interfering 
with any commercial relations, by an income-tax of nine per cent., 
obtaining at tho same time 25,000,000?. by way of loan, during 
each year that tlie war shall last. If it shall bo terminated, as, 
indeed, it must bo by the exhaustion of one side or the other 
witliiii that time, it would leave us with no higher luitional debt 
than 000,000,000?., not much exceeding that with which wc came 
out of the last wtir, the capital of which, on tlie 5th of January, 
1810, vras 885,1 86, iiSil?., and the annual charge 32,457,141?. 

We luivc not uudertdkcn a defence *6f the system of carrying 
on a war, in which our posterity are interested for ever, by the help 
of loans, fo^bwe regard the arguments ip favour of sustaining it by 
increased taxation only, to be merely sophistical, merely an eudea-- 
vour to get rid of tho war indirectly by starving its supplies ; an 
increase of taxation would suffice for the expense of a rccojinaU’ 
sance, but, not of ait European, it may be an oicmienical war. 

What tlien was the annual distribution of the national bur- 
dens in our last groat war, in the last and most costly period of it? 


Teara* 

Toxatton. 

XoaBB Exchvqtior 

billB, Dalai\<*<}ii omr. 

ToUlTftisedlbr 
public 1M4«, 

1811 ... 

... 66,178,545 

19,148,953 

84,317,498 

ISIS ... 

66,037,850 

...... 24,790,697 

89,828,547 

1813 ... 

... 68,748,303 

39,649,282 

, 108,397,646 

1814 ... 

... 71,184.608 

84,663.60.3 

. 105,608,106 

1815 72,210,C12» 


: 92,462,319 


Total raised for the public service ia five yoara, 480,694,115; at th<r average 
per annum of 96,188#623?* 

Tlie population of Great Britain was in 1811 12,596,803, in , 
1821 14,301,631 ; taking 13,404,217 as' the impulation fbr tlie 
period before us, which ^ the early years of it is above its ratio, 
and adding 6,500,000 for Ireland, of which the population in 
1821 was 0,601,827, the total heads of the Dnitecl King* 
dom amount^ to 19,904,227, to bear an annual burden of 
96,138^823?. -«1*808, or 4?. 16s. 2f?. per head. 

It further appears that the average amount raised by tax- 
ation, irrespective of loans and exchequer bills, reached to the 
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tA. 8d,iC0,954L per annnia for th&se at a rate then of 
S{. 04. 3d, per head ,* while we have not yet attained Jliat total, 
with a population of more than 'iTjSOOjOOO, for Ihe United 
B^bgdchn. • The estimated produce of taxation for the jeai- 
^ndmg April r, IShd, as laid hefih^e thh House of Oommone oii 
the d0& of April loat, shows a sum of 07,339, OOOlt., or at the 
rate of 91. 9s. . per head, rnolusfve’of the loans for the current 
year, the BUtn of 80,06!), flOOf,, voted for the service of the country, 
^vea a htndon of 3i. 3«. jpeif head, or teas than two-thirds, rela- 
tively, of that which was homo during tho five years, 1811 — 1815, 
when the country might be supposed to have been drained of it', 
resouroes by. o heavy taxation during the 18 previons year**. 

But the increased population of tho country* propottionately 
able to hear the same taxation per Bead which it was able to endure 
in the’ gsfeat French war, or is it a population pauperized by its ^ cry* 
increase t According to the best tests which can be applied, it is 
better aide, if increase in ovcfry branch of manufacture and ol coiu- 
meroe is any test of increased national prosperity and strength. 

On the other hand the pnbUc debt of Bussia was ostimated 
by Von Bcden a year ago at 820 millions of thaler.., or 
120,000,0001.; the bldinary revenue in 1852 was 44,.500,000l. , 
ond the expenditure fot the 'same year, on tho peace esta- 
blishment,' a little in excess; the cost of tho army and 
fleet in tikte of peace was 15,000,0001., the expenditure on that 
head now cannot be at a lower rate than 8,000,0001. a mouth, 
or $8,OOO,00Ol. p» annum. This item alone will cause an 
excess of expenditure over the ordinary revenue of 21,000,0001. at 
least, arid some of the other' public expense^, which am clubbed 
together below, at a total of 164,190,000 roubles for 1882, must 
I’ecoive a considerable increase. And the revenue of Bussia 
is not one. which is elastic like our own, as wiU bo seeii on 
observing the sources from which it is derived. 


i$52. Kaoxnn. E B. 

Domain* 87,560,090 

AnaM^ $/I<6,000 

80,600,0004. 

Value of payments In Idnd 20, 238,000 f 
X4ke«oim{)n>tion*ittdtoney 11, 089,000 
Xix<^e, of wbkih on bewjv 

1^,78,800,000 102,910,000 

Cauta^ntax 19,829,000 

BAd* 2,096,000 

Datflutaof toerantile eor- 
poiatiHaie, exempttona, 

ptsmorta, 4ke. 7,8dO,OW 

Cnetem* ...a 8l,O0t^*0OO 

Beetettotan 9 «r....'. 450,0M 

Patent* and stscape... 8,200,000 

Suodriee ...... 6,600,000 


ExmnrrcxB. b. it. 

Kxpen«ee..of the Imperial 

hottiee and fasdly 10,750 000 

Anny, peMeeeUbualmMBt 70,895,000 
Navy, do. 26,500,000 

Debt («f ifMA the sinlEiax 

fand, 29,S99,SS7> ^,500,000 

Other ebatxes of the State 134,190,000 


899(860,006 th. 


276,835,000 


875, 472, 000»296, 968,810 tiMlen **44, 543, 8821. 
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In the Customs <mly produced 86^951,^560 S.R*,^ thus 
ftjade up :— 

Ouiitoms properly fio called 2((,OS4||d22 

iForlheuaeof Ktindxy towtur 679|024 l 

For BinkiUg fund on loftoa hx bridges amd oanaUr..M» 

Excise upon salt, Crimea 

Warehinflnng dttes 5K1M88 

Freighta»idp«sagc<ikOoiQr oiMitaumboiOia, OdemtoOronsMt 1^0^019 

Tax for tbo Jjyceum of Odessn 95,808 

• "a^90l756O 

The debt of Ae Empire in 1868 is stated to have con- 
sisted of-** . . . 


Old fcarrign dabl S2,14S)6oO 

Temioabte debt 110,867,065 

Bentes 268,181,476 

Credit-note* camrinff interest 61,000,000 

Paper money ...* 311,876^6^ 


76d,67$,113 

The above statement, wbicb is taken £rom the " Almanaoh dc 
(Jotlia,” can only be approximative, and is itself fbnnded upon a 
fuller account of the state of the Russian debt in Von lleden, 
“ Russland’s Kraft-Elemente," pp. 300 jff. ; but therfe appears to 
bo an error in the first* item which tTiat author gives, p. 800, 
and again, p. 305, as n sum of Dutch florins and notr of silver 
roubles, wh'«b would reduce that amoqnt by one-half. The sum 
itself consists of the balances of foreign loans' cmitracted since 
1H80 and in course of redemption, including also a portion of the 
old debt of Holland, undertaken by Russia in 18J 5. But tlie 
most important ftiot* to notice respecting the Russian debt, the 
total of which would in itself not seem alarming to an Englisii 
oje, is the large proportion of it which consists of “paper 
n^^euey." This paper money is not, indeed, to be confounded 
with "the paper roubles or assignats, of which there woro in 
circuloti<^ in 1817, 830 millions, at a rate of exchange to ihc 
silver rouble of iiOi per cent. In 1884, 596 niilUons were still 
ih cireulatiun, Bt a>rato of 137 pe|t cent, to tbb silver rouble. By 
an ukase of 1889 3i paper roubles were declared to be enui- 
Valent to one silver roublev But of this particular paper there 
does not appear to be in drculation more than S. R. 4,855,600. 
But an ukase of 1st Jtuniary, 1840, established the DepOsit-banks, 
for the purpose of msuifig'd^sit-notes against coin and bnlliou. 
Of thetaO depOsit-inHee, not bearing interest, there arc only iu 
mroulation appanmUy, S. R. Ji80,4a8- By an ukase of Ist July, 
1641, weve Wned er^t-notes to < the extent of 80 ndllion't 
silver roubles, in notes of 50 roubles each, and every method was 
token to encourage the investinent of trust mdneys and saving'^ 
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in th^ae seoarities; and it was provided, that there ahould 
alvra^s he kept in hand, in gold e^d silver, at least one' sixth 
port df the a&iohnt so d^usited. Further provisions Vrer^made 
coneemhig the issue of these notes on Iftth of June, iBlS, and in 
December, 1844, the total of the precious .metals in hand os 
Security for^faeso hotes was'fdund to be 70,464,246 silver roubles. 
The pubhe received those notes with perfect confidence, and 
on 1st of Januscry, 1847, the metallic seemity for their liquida- 
tion amounted to 101,287,478 silver roubles.' In the same year, 
by an ukase of tlie 12th of April, an amount of 30 millions of 
silver hmbles was invested iu French and English funds on 
account of t^ie metallic capital. If is not known that that opera- 
tion Was repeated, which it probably was not tq any extent, ])ut 
on the ilth of June, 1852, there was only found to be iu the 
vaults of the castle of St. Peter and St. Paul, where the metallic 
reserve is deposited, a capital of 0,270,000 silver roubles iu gold, 
«nd 2,000,000 silver roubles in silver. This small apparent reserve 
could only be accounted for on the supposition of there being large 
balances in the several bureaux, of which, however, no exjdana- 
tion was given. There are estimated to have been in circulation 
on the 1st of Januaiy, 1853, of credit notes an amount of 
31 1,875,581 silver roubles ; they bear ^an interest of 4‘32 per 
cent., that'is 18 kopecks ‘per month on each note of 50 roubles, 
and aio tiius mialogous to our Exchequer Bills. The .soundest 
of our own financiers have always been opposed <ip any great 
extension of tlio unftinded debt ; what would be thought of the 
condition of England if, at the very opening of a great wav, one- 
half of her debt consisted of Treasury notes of the above 
desoription ? Wo say one half, for furthei' additions have been 
binoe made to the amonul of notes in circulation on .lannary 1, 
1853. By on ukase of December 28, in the same year, it was 
xotetted to the iSenate to audiorize the emission of a re&ei|vo 
capital of notes, 10 millions of silver roubles, of the creation of 
Jnno, 1848, And the oraation of a further reserve-capital of 40 
millions. And by a fnrtlier ukase, Januai'y 18, 1851, six series 
'of notes of flri'ee millions each wfre iseued. It should be obsor\'ed, 
also, that even at the date of .lannary 1, 1858, the financial con- 
dition was by no means prosperous. The aCbt had increased 
triihia the eleven preceding years — years of pekee— at the rate 
of 46 per cent, or 225,034,000 silver rodbles, including 
77,750,000 silver roubles, loan for the Moscow and St. Peters- 
hurgh Railway ; of the total addition, 120,823,000 silver roubles 
was funded debt, and 104,710,000 paprobligAtions. The paper 
rouble ciroulation is now rapidly falling to the condition of the 
old assignats. 

It may be noticed further that, ttdiing the Russian debt at 
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J 23,000,0001., it gives m fmovmi of aT^out 11. l$s. per of 
the population; and, taking the ordinary public income at 
44,600,0001., it gives a capitation of 13a. lOdt. each pn a, popula- 
tion of 66,000,000. This svpms an extremely •small burden, 
relatively, to that yrith which England enters on tlm war, 'which 
would give, taking the debt as it stood on the, 31st of March 
last, a capitation of 2Bt 4S. ; and, taking tho annual expenditure 
at its rate in peace of 52 millions, a capitation of. about IL J8s. 
to a population of S7, 600, 000. 

But the weight of debt and of taxation is to be estimated, not 
bimpiy per head, but relatively to the means and incomes of those 
on whom it falls ; and wo have seen reason already to conclude 
that, relatively to* ability to the taxation necessary to 

Fnighmd to ensure the succcbslul carrying on of this war, will bo 
home with far greater case than any increase of taxation, however 
insignificant, can be borne by tiie subjects of Russia. And when 
wo liave spoken above of an addition of 21 millions sterling to 
the cost ol the army of Russia, we must be well aware that an 
additional annual outlay of lour times that sum for several years 
together, would be necessary to enable that power to. hold out 
against the united resources of France and England. The 
burden of a debt such M ours is a burden or mortgage upon tho 
national estate, tuid does not affect eacli present generation as it 
flows on, furj;her than as the annual charge adds to the annual 
imposts. So that the point of oompaiison will be, whether tho 
Englishman can hem* per head a taxation for tho present of tho 
amount which the Mants of the war, and Ins ordiniwy expenses, 
and the provision fo*’ inten^st on bis mortgage require of him, 
with more ficility than tho Russian can bear Ins like burdens. 

It has appeaix'd already that the values of products exchange- 
able with other countries give rise to uu import and export 
tuicle amounting, together, to sums which, divided among the 
Russian population, show an inlerost in the national busineb.s 
of Os. per head ; while a similar intet;est in surplus products 
gives to each EngUshman an mterest in trade operations of 
124s. per head, and to eadb Er&chman of 46s. per head, extra- 
European commerce excluded. Considering the infinitely greater 
power whicli there is in a concentrated population# facilities of 
rail\ray intercourse which are forded in the two countries com- 
pared with tho third, and natural advantages of climate, as telling 
upon the relative effloiency of the respectivo populations, we are 
well iustified in assuming that, if the Russiim can bear with his 
usual business of 0s.» a taxation annually of 13s. 10(2., the 
Englishman, relatively to his trade of QL 4s., could bear 
9i. 10s. 7d., and the Erenchmtin^f relatively to his trade of a?. 6s,, 
could bear 81. 9s. 2d. We do' not, of course, intend to sav> that 

[Vol. LXV. No. CXXYII.]— New Smss, Vol IX. No. 1. I 
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^ tiode of ibes9 irei^otive oou&tri^ pnte m the pooket of oacli, 
an. eyaot lyenefit vrhicli b« can baod over to tko bervico 
of tibe BtatOi but it furnishes as acourate a gauge as 'anj other 
vhich can lie d^visecl, whereby to test, not abtsduae, but relative 
capability of taxation. According to this tasti tho finssian is 
already more highly taxed than the fyenelunaaor Oie ilnglish- 
man, and it would be quite out of the’quesdon to think that he 
aonld bear a taxation, even if his resouroes were not otherwise 
interfered with, such as that which is home without derangement 
by die pi^ulations of England, and France. 

And if one word must be said concemiug the human mate- 
rial with whiebtho war is to bo cairied on, there will bo no want 
of men on»the side of the Allies, no overwhelmrug sui^ly on tJie 
part of the adversary. Men will not spnng up oartbhom am 
more Aom tlie steppes of Bussia, than bom the plains of France 
or out of the hedgerons of England. The army of France may 
bd taken safely, at on effective force of 600,000 men, besides a 
foreign legion. Tho army of England, on tho footing voted in 
the Budget for 1805*56, consists of cavalry 15,410, iniantry 
187,655, artillery $^,341, a total of S25,40G: deducting on sci* 
vice in India and die colonies 50,000, there remain 175,406, to 
which is to- ho added a foieign legion of 14,950; indeed, at oui 
present rate, there will he no dimeulty in sustaining a force of 
200,000 men for the service of this war ; and if tliia number be 
for from equal to diat of our French friends, we muM contiibute 
in on increased rado to other expenditures, and particularly hy 
nUval services, so as to equalize our sacrifices, if not in all 
rea^eofo our glories. Thu French maniio in 1854 consisted of 
290 vessels of war of 11,773 guns, together with 407 steam- 
vessels of 28,750 horse-power. The fleet of England consists of 
290 sedling'vesssels of 10,121 guns, together with 231 screw- 
steamers 0^ 54,417 horse-power, with an armament of 3643 gtfnib, 
on immense number of steam transports not being enumerated. 

Eossian army is s9id to exceed a million of men ; that is 
til s^-r-Guards *68,211, infaqtry 686,400, cavalry 166,000, 
artillery 60,600, engineei's 78,500, Cossacks’ 20,00(h— 1,068,611. 
The Eussian fleet consisted in 1854 of 60 riiipsof the line of 
70 to 120 guns, 37 frigates of 40 to 60 guns, 70 corvettes, brigs, 
dm., .end 40 steamers. It was qrmed wi^ 0,000 guns, and 
manned with 42,000 sailors and 20,000 msrmes. If thus there 
may semn tp bo some advantage, nomencaHy, on die side of the 
Ensstaaoi.as to jfond forces Betnally on footi is none in the 
nomheti^^the pi^^don foom which thoap jihi^uen (un to exm- 
tinue to he (binni there is n dtqadvantago iowe weak^s of 
, thmi po}iukdion rmetm of its thinneest-.hy'iitiison of its less 
weal0t, by reason of its extended foomieri by meson of its. opera- 
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hftviQg, in no wldle the fas is t]lie base of tbe 
oporations of tbe Albes,' We lisve omitted Klfo fltoget&eir tbe 
TorMsb sad Sardhnan quotas. 

The English are disposed to admit readily, ^hot in epmo settle 
they are not a mUitary hatiott. Bnt let us '^tingaiah. tf this 
mean, that onr instdaf pc^tion, rendering us perfoetly t^aeure ih 
ordinary times of peace, dispenses with our keepittg np a sem- 
blance of war, and Indisposes us to wear the sword as a part of 
our dress when its woA as a weapcm is done, -we may allow that 
wo lire not military. If it moan, that we are too jealous of the 
prerogatives of our sovereigns} or too suspicious of the discre- 
tion of their mini^ter*^, to plaoo in their hands the dangerous in- 
stfument of a large standing army in time of poaoe — ^if it aman, 
that we are too utilitarian, or too moral, to maintain a number 
of men in harraoks or in quarters, to become idlers, di^kavds, 
and debauohers of the daughters of the peaBanti^~>~if it mean, 
that we are naturally too industrious to like playing at soldiers, 
when by real work wo might add to the comforts of our wives and 
oliildren— then let us admit, without shame, that we are not a 
military people. But if.it mean, that there is wanting in the 
heart of on Englishman that natural resentment which is the 
basis of all virtuous indignation at wrong, of all ohivftlry, of all 
e\ecuth’o justice, and of all reasonable liberty-— then if is a libel 
to suppose it. We aro not military npw by actual training and 
practice ; but this is a defect which will he remedied in’^ime, 
and oflFeetually before this war is done. And meanwhile let ns 
remember, that other maritime peoples, famishing but few 
citizen-soldiers— Atltens, Carthage, Venice — ^liave not been un- 
equal to the sustaiuing great wars, or to tho conducting mighty 
sieges. In the hands of able generals, tho Manritamans, Numi- 
ditt^s, Spaniards, Gauls, who were associated in the expeditions 
ol Carthage, could be welded together and wielded os one army ; 
and in tho crisis of her fortunes— in the Hannibalio war — it was 
no want of soldieiy, no wont of courag»^ in riie men who fought 
under her standards, no enfpehlepent of her trbops through tho 
arts of pease, nor with her was it the want of a general whose 
•'trategio power was equal to his patriotism, wmcb gave the 
pi’epondotance to her enemy j hut it was the ill-woridng of an 
oligarchical oonstitation— it wee faction at home. 

2. We have now, perhaps, said quite enough, and for many nmoh 
more than enough, in order to show generally, that England can 
hear this war; bat it is wdl to foitify virtue with eonSdeoos; 
and a necessary oven in tbe hero's oonrage^ is Aiitb in Ins'^ 

own power. But if we ean j^ohably sustain ibis effort, and'' 
prosecute our uoderta^g to a final issue, are we justified in our 
undertaking— justified in persevering in it? And we suppose 

la 
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th4t Ibis ^nestion is not is 4iscu8sion''with soboolbo^ l^liticians,* 
vlui <iwik that the xwponsibiUtjr of those iftho utid&takse mighty 
tirare pan he hronght to a techniooi test, as poBoe siams* 

ttates 'decjule which of tw5 persons engaged in some str^t ais> 
tnrbenoe, is io pay a fine or be sent to prison, ttpoh the mete 
evidenoe of the •first blow, or of the first obvious provocation. 
Wars, lihe revolutions, issue out of comparatively small occa- 
sions; hpt the meanness of their immediate occasions supplies 
no just measure of the greatness of their objects. The case of 
Don ‘Pacifioo might have occasioned this European yres^Jit car- 
perhnentum .in eorpore vili ; and the insurrection of Exufopean 
liberty against the enslaving policy of the ^orth, would have 
been as justifiable os it is now — as justifiable if it had arisen dut 
of that mean occosion, wherein everybody concerned was, on the 
surfiice, wrong — as when it arose out of another occasion, little 
less mean, of the jealousies of rival ecclesiastics, wherein no one 
could be perfectly in the right. 

But there occurs a very grave objection, and we must not 
blinh it, to the course which England has pursued in allying 
herself with France against Bussia. It may bo said, that how- 
ever desirable, in the abstract, the ends to which that policy 
appears to be directed, itVas not competent to England to em- 
bark to it : that she vras committed to the opposite policy and 
the opposite alliauce; that her hands were tied by previous uu- 
derstlin^ngs. Let us honestly confess that Bussia may have 
had reason to think so. No doubt, while we were accusing her 
statesmen of deception and tergiversation and Jesuitry, they 
wero accusing us of vacillation and treachery; while we were 
wondering that our demonstrations had no effect, they took them 
for mere shams, inosmnoh as they believed us to he pledged not 
to ocuTy dmaonstrations into rcahties. Ttutb, according to imr 
appreheUsion of it, obliges us to say, that thetle expectations on 
tho part of our present adversary wero not without foundation. 
Borrowftdly we confess -it, because the honour of England la 
touc^d by the * admission. But l(^t us examine, probe con- 
rageprtslT, in brder tliat we may decide fbarlessly and honestly 
as to our policy for the future. 

In 1844, the Duke of Wellington was in power, and the then 
Empmror of Bussia paid a welltremembered visit to England. 
We have no right to asst^me, indeed we have no room left Ibr 
assumtog, that tho undmstanding which was come to, on ocoa- 
visit, between the Emperor ^ the thderp^nietbrs, 
was other than thcM. which was embodied in by 

OmiU IfeM^rode, di^ered to Her.Mq^m^'s and 

foimded <m reeeveed'fmttuikefif«p«ror Russia 

suhseqmftly to hut intpeHfd Majesty^ visit to England in dime. 
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Cou/tit Keffelroie’a Memorandum, 

1844. TJiis weiBonuidiun vras kept continually before tke eyw 
’of our successive kCwsters for yprsip 
had the saost superfipia^ huf^wledw of wh^t the wbPy of Bussia 
had heeum her sucoes^ve f^grani^ements, pf wnilt hetinethoda 
had been in carrying it out, it could receive but op rirterprrta- 
tion j could receive but one interpretation, As to the part trtiic i 
it was understood fenglaud should play in the adjustment of tp 
affairs of Turkey. This document must by no m^s he ignom, 
ings i un cb as it constitutes the very basis of tbe indiotaeut against 
the honotir of England; and as unfriendly commentatora wUl take 
care to remind us of it, wo should turn it to use, and take sph 
warning from it as it suggests. It commences by ^ under- 
t^in« r to keen things as they were with respect to Turkey as 
long ns possible. The value of tiiis understanding, transla^ 
into Bussian, ought to have been understood by those too 
remembered, ns politicians by profession must be spposed to 
have rememhered, how long the last division of rdap was post- 
noned, after the understanding between llussia and Prussia to 
preserve the Constitution of Poland intact. It then goes on 
thus with respect to Turkey, with the passages 
their great significauce we repeat below, though too well-known 

already.* . 

* “However, they must not conceal from the^elves bowmany J^ents of 
disBoktion tltfl cmpKC contains witkn itself.- nZ 

hatU* its fall, withont its being m the power of the fnendly Calnnets to pte. 

it is not savon to human foresight U> settle beforehand a pto of action 
for ^ or su(^ unlooked-for case, fl would be premature to discuss even- 

seenm^toSofTmaUy practical anpUcation: it is that .% .^fSf.^bwh 
my result fwan a catastrophe inTuriby wffl be mneh dumnish ^^ff^ m. j he 
evOTt of its ocourring, llussia and Englwid hare come to an understanding as 

it c^pSSeeareal benefits thence, the adVtatage of emm io teprntom 
k^iieirio ugned »tpo* 

»■« The result waa the eventual tmaaemei^, thrf tf an gtib^ itjw 

,^«Wie4 “Turkey. and EngUJehM pemmlg eonmf together 

to « »*- 
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We need not conoefn ontaelvee -with' thcr hun» ^hZ(ui«ology of 
1^ now^^t^lebratedjmjper, ot note sueh in«iHifllwaic^ as the 
‘*PfeiiU>it» "ol^oert iw comtnon aodon if vaythihg ler^fitreaeen 
^nidoocor;" and the entering into proTiotts concert if we 
jiV^eeb that Xhrker taost ortunhle to pieces." Ae it is, the paper 
ie much more straightforward and intelUgihle than State papers 
Aequently are; dud the contradiction between the ‘'nrifoteseeri*. 
and the '‘liEoreseen" is only appwent; it is aAtriien some young 
lipendthrilt spebdiateS to his intimates on “ eventttidirios which 
may ndeerhe realized," on wliat he might do if mptlmg tMtdd 
happen to his dear old uncle ; the “ unforeseea" is a euphemism 
Sat riie Ihted and the imminent. But this is very had-~*nothiug 
can he wosse : Jhi i^entendent comme larrotie en'foire. But who ? 
The Bmperor and the Ministers of* the Queen for the time being 
— “hut not the people of England. Yet, since 1844, we have bnd 
many changes of Ministry. We have had Liberals — so-called—- 
in power, great sticklers for *' civil and religious liberty all over 
the worid." Certainly they never repudiated this iiroeious un- 
dertakingb Is Sir Hamilton Seymour, when he goes to St. 
Pstsrahurg, instructed to know anything of the existence of 
such a document ?— or docs he go as a machine and channel of 
commimica^on only; as n mere pump— a sucker and epout? 
Since the praer was revealed, we have been able to comprehend 
the tom of the confidential communications, on the part of the late 
Bmpemr, which took plaoe'with Sir Hamilton : and^iin the sup- 
pomtiem that the latter was officially ignorant of the paper, which 
he ought nut to have been, we may understand his virtuous sur- 
prise as the meaning of tiiese’ confidences brpke upon him — ^but 
not otherwise. Yet we must acknowledge that the conversa- 
tioam of the BnSperor with Sir Hamilton, now that we have the 
key to them, were justified as between him and the British 
Court j that his propositions were not of the nature of bribes 
then oi^red for the first time to seduee the Virgin integrity of 
Eiijritnm; ti^ey worn proposals— honourable, as hokour is 
im^Ustood in some relataons— as to a method of j^Kriition of 
boo^batwnea two confederate , PoWers. Even to the laiet, the 
Eua^ej^ Mems to have thought, that the Bnglii^ Oevmnment 
could -itbi be in eeciKsi in its hostile demonstxatioaS, with Lchrd 
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LoM Ab$r4em* 

Aberdeen, ihe oi the old Puke ajjdrof Sir Robert Peel, 
at the £eelm|e ^ thfii. j|£a;$erojp towards that 

Hiiuetrsp^ ftud hiB expeetatione be jndgm ef by tho 

extract giyen b^ow lirom a communioatiOn whiclfwoul4 be offen- 
sive to any honourable British mimster, from its^inifigled vriliness 
and quiet ^preilumpUon; 

, Tim thanks to Lord Aberdeen, for tlm salutary impulae given 
to the decisions of *tho British Cabinet,'* the expression of senri- 
bility to Ids '^new proof of confidence * — ^licdf flattery, half sneer-^ 
must have been gravelling, one should think, to any minister of 
Great Britain, in whatever part of it he might have been bom ; 
but especially, so to liord Aberdeen, when he rememberedjthe 
upshot of the treaty of Adrianople ; the way in which a former 
proof of confidence on the pJit of tho British Government had 
been met ; the ineffectual protest which ho had addressed to the 
Russian Government when it was too late ; and when the wbolo 
of the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and therewith the means 
of sub^jugating tho Caucasus, of flanking Anatolia, of effectually 
iutimidatipig Persia, of distantly menacing our Indian posses- 
sions, had already passed into ihe hands of tho Imperial head of 
tlie Conservative party. * 

«Nesselkode to BatJXKOW. 

M. Lb B Aok,— I t lias giveu us much satisfaction to perceive, as well by 
this dispatch as by the summary of your commiuiioatiom with the Britku 
Ministers, that all the first reports spread at Constantinople, in regard to her 
inslruetions, had caused no aUrm or apprehension to the Cabinet of London ; 
satisfied by the personal assurances which it has received in tins matter from 
the Emperor, that his majesty’s desire and determmation arc to respect tho 
independeuee and integrity of the Turkish empire ; and that, tYkis views ifs tMs 
mpect should undergo any change, our august master would do the first io ap* 
tie BAgtish Goeernment qf it** 

Then, after referring to the question of the Holy Places •. 

il^Ush govermnent must themselves sec, that Prance is not always 
accessible to eonosels of moderation, since the wise representations which they 
mode to her, through Lord Cowley, have not availed to prevent the departure 
of the fVenSi squadron. 

"The BmperOr desires you, &. le Baron, to thank Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Clarendon, very partietdarlg iU his name, for the salutary impulse which they 
have reGen.tIy given to the derisions of Uic British Cabinet. The former has, 
on this occasion, shmvn us a new proof of hs confidence, of which cue august 
waster is highty sensibk. The latter, with whom our have har^y yet 

com^fseedL ims enim upon them under auspices which Justify ue in hopisfg that 
tlm toill Seethe most mi^fory nature, inielying upon nur assttrancee k 
rejamhig; to.iWW a^etep^ tf &o| hostile, at mucked withdktrust 

towajtfi m W f iMf 89 W?lt an sfot of 

\ym »>* {[» la tills view uari Ji&itai, <^pmri ^ mU iem 

fuify mhmM m fw* /» fim toI we are 

ia/mf <9 cmmAtliiif im bef^twin of t|te moattyity 

wQa^'^dfa^y&eia37i^»Wi4**. ' 
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VfhfijL, Uien, is Uie potikion of the Eogli?ih '^tuitiou ? It is a 
distressing one, no doubt ; but not a diffioult one. T^tc nation 
is in the position of one, for ^hom his agents have entered into 
an inHnorgi contraot. The otW party feels aggrieVed-^we feel 
huniiliat^ : l)ut if htuuiliated by tbo entanglement of « vdokcd 
undertaking made* for us» we should have been more, humiliated 
by its fulfilmene. If the fulfilment, indeed, had be>m a mere 
matter of interest to ourselves — ^if v/e could have extricated our- 
selves linum alb obligation and all responsibility by the payment 
of money, or by the sacrifice of some object of national ambition, 
it would have been our duty to do it. But if it involves the min of 
the, weak, of a weak friend in whose aftsiirs we have nlwavs been in- 
terfering, whom we have hbeii nlwiiys pesU*riug Mith our advice > if 
it involves the sealing up for ever, “ in the interest of” so-eulled 
“ ooiisorvatism, and of present iience,” the hopes of rational liborty 
for Europe, or of surrendering to another, os all the bnideu, so all 
the honour, of contending in u noble cause ; if it involves certain 
present contempt and sure danger to the freedom of our own people, 
at uo very distant time, in order that the men of one short genera- 
tion may be undisturbed in their case, and in the getting in oi’ 
their lucre ; then let us give to tlie winds, like gossamer threads, 
all official and non-official and semi-official and confidential 
and personal and secret understandings, confidences, and ontun- 
glementa, 'which may fetter our actions in a great undertaking to 
which we are called. And- having so done, lot us os|feeially take 
heed what semuits we employ for the future, and that we know 
well how far they oiu committing us. Let us especially take heed 
not to be enlougled again in ‘the yoke of bondage wMch we have 
cast oft'. We are now embarked too far to recede or hesitate in 
a qnaiTel with an Empire which we have at last thwarted and 
disappointed in the veiyjiour when the policy of ages seemed 
about to receive its consummation. We must not flatter, our- 
selves that tills is au ordinary misunden'staoding, to be patched 
up againL by an interchange of a few protocols j the maxim of 
m<roSvvtc ^iXijorovrtc will not apply to those who are 

anNQMkl, Against each other ' in ' this'wm*. Ha4 our -statemen 
remAined the tools of 4he Muscovite policy, we may be sui’e tlmt 
they and we would have been sacrifloed at last, as meaner 
timls had been bofero. Boyal conspirators destroy a best fejeud 
with as little comjbtmQtion. os they destroy the humblest idave ; 
noi because .they hate him, but because bis destruction con be 
Ub^M«. So sbpald we have bemr destroyed, wUhoutihate^, when, 
in ihe c(dd oalmtiatinn of an ^onswerring nmhi^0]b.<(W>it^ and 
Ihhe bad>oomo„ 3ttt now we should bo dm>trmjiod nptonlyont'Of 
ambition, btti ont.of' hate. One may trate^.^ in-'^e oomphny 
of an ateaaain -'Without dmeuverinjg .hm chaii!aeJ5»*-,imi -, without 
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^jury ; but when' cmk ^itt oharaotor eboll have been revealed, 
urhen once the stiletto shall have been seen in his bosom, or tlte 
pommel of. his borse>pistol fmm Under his riding coat^bovo 
all, vrhen onee'his 'companion shall have quorr^lra vnth him, it 
Is not safe ever then to become his firimid, or to quit liim, until 
his mats shtdl have been vnrested^ from him. In the Baltic and 
in Uie Black Sen, we hold* Bussia hy the two wrfrts ; if tlnougb 
any weakness we let go either hand, before she is altogether dis> 
armed, we Shall rue it,-~we should he as mad as wcfuld have been 
the liOndon Police, on a celebrated day, had they suffered the 
populace to cross the bridges, on the hither side of which lay the 
motrojKtlis and its spoils. 

H. Itussia would not tear with her own hands, and yet she has 
tom with her own hands the treaty of Kaiuardji and tho treaty 
of Adrionople ; the cessions made hy those treaties revert as to 
their title, by the very circuSistaucc of war, to the ceding Power, 
they become her possessions, whenever in the course of war she 
shall occupy them by herself or by her allies. By the ti'eaty of 
Adrianople was ceded to Russia tlie eastern coast of the Black 
Sen ; hy the treaty of Kainardji had been obtained its western 
const, the Crimen, and the’ Sea of Aaoff. Shortly we trust the whole 
of this line will be in the occupation of tho Allied Powers, to be 
occupied by them till tlio conclusion of peace; but not such a peace 
ns shall give it up again into the hands from which it shall have 
been wrestedT 

Is it necessary to recapitulate the working out of a policy 
traditional for a century and u half? Is it necessary to sliow 
the gradual anuexatinns by which Russia has become what she 
is ; to indicate not only the enormous growth of her area, but 
her acquisition df coast-line, of porta, of commanding situations ? 
Is it necessary even to refer to the mighty changes effected in 
the condition of Russia relatively to the world, hy that most 
unhappy treaty of Kainardji and hy the acquisition of Pinland ? 
Is it necessary to point out, that the leverage by which* she has 
heffla disturbing the foundations of the 'f urkish empire is precisely 
that whereby she prepai'ed a |)retext for Polish annexation ; 
namely, the plea of extending her protection to persecuted 
co-religioldsts ? The policy of Russia has in fact convicted itself ; 
she has revealed that the purpose of her acquisitions has been pos- 
session and conquest; not security, well-being, commerce, and 
oiviliaaition. Russia has used her acquisition of Pinland for the 
purpose of'erecting fortresses not Required for her own ssfoty ; 
not^ mer^y haughty dem<^tretione, not merely fosults, hut 
en^iRi'to the speeay subju^tfon- of neighbouring end' 

threato’to^the whole of the West ^e has uebd in hke nmnder 
the aoqui^tiottS hy fhat fotAl< treaty of S^nardji, us means 
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o£ pressiim xnora at4 inuwoxt tilie weak and iw emblems of deAauce 
to the pe(i9^»ftilet9.'etiig. But ha^ her wHL been otherwise ; had her 
objeot MQft reaU;^ the proraotion of brotherly iutearooiuse among 
moakind, the eaoouragemeut of traffic tm^ag- aatioaa* and the 
r^lacing the military glonc» and military .miaetiee of the old 
wom*out world by ^ happier arts of peaoe^ tids ol^t she 
might haTe oaified out : it depended only on he$, that the Baltic 
and the Black Sea should have been peaoefiil lek«s» that tbmr 
sb(^ should' have bristled with no threatening armaiimts> that 
their-WSitets should for ever have been undisturbed by Ihe boom* 
iiig[ ghu« save in the rendering of some fiieudly salutd. But that 
which Bussia might have done, and has not done ; might have 
done, and has obstructed the doing of it, must be done ror hei:'' — 
must he done by others — ^must bo done in spite of her. She had 
a high destiny before her, and has not wrought it out : others 
will enter upon it. She was possesSed of an almost omuipotcnc 
instramontality for tlie oanse of peace and goodness ; she has 
abused the instrument; it must be wrested from her, and be 
placed in worthier hands. But that is not to be done by four 
gentlemen meeting together in a room, and, as pugUists prelude 
to their mock eucounters by shaking of hands, first assunug 
one aoothw of their feelings of the highest mutual consideraUon, 
and then quoting at one another the fag ends of schoolboy bis* 
torieti hissons. 

Neither politically nor strategically should this'’ war bo con- 
duoted with the object of staking a heavy blow at die heart or in 
a seasiriee part of tlie Bussian empire, in order to tame the 
spirit of that government sufficiently to induce it to ooudescend 
to negotiation. The stmtegical objects of tlie war tmd the poli- 
tical objects of our statesmen, if they take a saffieiently large 
view of the circumstances of Europe do in fact coincide. Jn 
other words, we must work out a result by our arms, retain wiiat 
wo have wrought by ocoupatiou, and only make peace on the 
padn^^ of Uiti possidetis. We cannot «x.peot the Tzar, any 
SCbtar^ta give up i we must take from him ml which the future 
seititrity ^ the world demands. Aud* although hitherto the eon- 
dn^ of the war has shed but little lustre on the nmne Of Englaud, 
whiledtr has diffiised sorrows throughout the hearts of her people 
to be forgotten in this generation, the moveavent of it has 
slowiy in the direction which we haye in^oatod* The 
wwsffR breth of the BUok Sea and of the Baltio aolpiowledge no 
long^tbe suprmaoy of Bi^aa navies, but tfaejr have 

itot {guneu puto seeuxe bends. shall 

be aooM^Uhbwd in wnotber and snothwr 
forbid thn^han that end ahall hvfn xoyal 

Qon^daismfod M founstoriid of 
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parties, oTparliomei)tAi^3^bl>ery, Bhottld-Tob freedom Ofod oiviUza* 
tion of tbs seeurity iirmob'ehall httHe bemt so deady 'Wmk> 

Knowing tiie exact process by wbioh Busno, continually 
acquiring an extension of coast and a mote and more dominant 
position in ihe Bfiltio and in the Black Sea, him Woome menacing 
not only W !l!arlEey but to the whole world, it is simple to see 
what the prodem must be which should ^flae it witiun safe 
bounds. The rights which have already accrued in the ^st 
from a state of war, and the events of the war itsielf, point oat 
most cfearly in that quarter the oomse which’ must be pursued. 
We have purposely abstmned from remarking on the fiasman 
acquisitions made in course of time in the centre Of Europe, 
because there does not seem ,to be any praotiool opening for 
effecting any modifications in those regions at present. And it 
would be extremely unwise to become negociators for Idiat which 
we shall hot be in o position to demand, thereby tying our own 
hands as to tho disposition of other lands and waters, which the 
fact of war and the right of war, by actual abrogation of treaties, 
•'hall have placed fhlly in out power. 

For the state of war revives titles and resumes cessions. By 
tho state of war Bessarabia reverts, as to its title, to Turkey ; 
and so does the province of Oherson, or that which is.eomprised 
between Uie Dniester and the Dnieper •, and so does Ekaterino- 
felaw with tljB district of Taganrog. The Taurido, ooineiding 
nearly with the Khanate, together with the Kuban, has no legal 
claimant whatever, and belongs in fact to him to whom occupa- 
tion shall give it. The coast 'of'Gircossia is naturally resumed 
by the tribes adjoining to it. Thus the margin of those waters 
passes out of the hands of that Power which has made such an 
ill use of its possession. It is of oourso necessary to add to the 
legal title the title of actual occupation ; and when these regions 
are in the occupation of Turkey and her Allies, it will be safe to 
make peace, as far as the East is concerned, but not before ; to 
make peooe not on a basis of negooiatiqn, but on a basis of feet, 
and on the simple principle of uti posHdetU, For we miM 
observe, that should these oottntries, and espeoially the Orimsa , 
and its anoient dependeuoies, be conceded to Bustda by aay 
treaty wfaieh shall terminate this war, she will obtein, under 
roeo^tid^ of the Powefh pieces to the treaty, a title whMi idke 
has not Mtbtrto possessed. Bussis is in the Oriutea ^Steoeuptor 
of a. htetSe whiok the rightful owner ahandooed sottu titno ago 
by oqjdlsriy^ «r bribery, of tenw j and die Engtish^ Fremfii, and 
S8idimsji»-H#fr*elfeo«i their lodgmmit ther^ have ss nnfeh tiUe te 

hove deaetrbt^ sbndi hhtfe pfissed prao^ 
tioally dkposilioB of thS AlUei^ Hkm 'tlB be offordwii an 
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oppolrtamtj', not only of effeota&Uy ourbing an ambitious Poores, 
but of edtitblishing in a dofinite instance two intemational prin- 
cipies. Of the bighrat importance to the &ture peace and well* 
bein^ of th‘c wprld. ’The first is that of the firee navigation of 
rivers, without distinction of bottoms, up to the point, at least, 
to which cargoes can be carried, without being transshipped ; the 
months of idl tiie rivers from the X>on to the Danube would 
either in the hands of those who would willingly establish a 
free naVigado'n to this extent, or in the hands of those with whom 
sudh^i^t be made a condition of settlement. The second is, 
that lakes and inland sens being free to the commerce of all 
nations, they should bo forbidden to ships of war of any nation 
having boundaries on their coasts,, or whose waters flow into thbm. 
Thus the commercial states which would grow up on the coasts 
of the Black Sea, being guaranteed under the ^at powers of 
Europe, would have no necessity for war navies ; Rusbia would 
he put back from the coast, and having no maritime interests in 
that quarter which could requii-e the protection of an armament, 
it would be forbidden her to pass down armed vessels from the 
upper part of the Don ; it would be forbidden also to Turkey to 
have sMps of war within the same waters, and she would have 
no temptation to it, as being removed *&om immediate contact 
with her ancient foe. These waters becoming lakes of peaceful 
commerce, it is to he hoped that our own merchant^would not bo 
slow in availing themselves of new markets about to rise up 
rapidly on those shores, and so would quickly compensate 
themselves for their present, sacrifices ; and it should he a cure 
on the port of the Allies, in subordination only to the movements 
required by actual warfare, to efieot occupations on the coasts 
ttltimatidy to pass away from Russia, in those sites which shall 
be most favourable hereafter for commercial action upon ^hc 
interior. 

Mfioh greater are the difficulties attending a satisfactory con- 
clusion of the war and a sfdb restraint upon Russia in the interests 
of general peace, .on the side of the Baltic. The Baltic is not 
far from being a Russian lake ; it is not safe tliat it should remain 
so ; it is not safe that a peace should be made on any the most 
favourable terms in the East, leaving Russia unrostrained within 
the Baltic, there to accumulate any force within her own havens, 
affording no immediate cause of interference, until the stdrm 
hniuts, perhaps 'on oar own Shores. When we have disarmed, 
we disarm in earnest, tnid shall be litUe dhqioadd’tD heed 
stories df Busa^ enoroaohm«its on Scandinavia, 'of Russian 
establishments bn the Fihssion coast, or Rdssian bttitding of 
war-eteinnefs. What we do now, let us 'do efecttmlly : Sad let 
ns apply as nemly as possible to thd Baltin ,^the ptuiciple which 
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ijaay bo fully earned o’ut Black Sea ; treat it, that is, as an 
inland water, of which should be imarmed,. and wiUun 

which^the force of the armed navies of the nations winch bound it 
arc to be defined expressly by treaty, Here, as in the Eafet, the 
conduct of the war must be directod to attain, in fact, that which 
we shall be satisfied with as a basis of peace. If AUo, Helsing* 
fors, and Sveaborg, Wiborg, Oronstadt, Revel, are to be razed, 
we must me them qUrselves ; if the number of the Russian fleet 
is to be diminished, it must be reached and destroyed. It would 
be a dishonour to a nation like Russia to ruin her own power 
with her own hands, but it will be no dishonour to acquiesce in 
that which shall have been already accomplished* We must 
acknowledge that dittlo has been done towards any such settle- 
ment as this iij Uie Baltic. II can only be arrived at by the 
same method which has opened a way to ultimate success else- 
where, by the co-operation of laud and sea forces, and by tlio 
occupation of portions of temtory to bo retained as securities, 
rendered independent, or at least not ^'estorod until other eflectual 
securities for our objects be devised. These operations will ho 
much lucilitnted by the »adhebion of the Scandinavian Rowers ; 
hut we must remember, that w^e shall ho bound, should they aid 
us in our undertaking, to protect thciog effectually when the war 
IS done, against the Rowei which, let alone, could swallow them 
up. Many other moves, indeed, remain to be made on the 
European chhss-board in the interest* of a liberal policy, besides 
those which we have ventured to indicate, hut the^ will depend 
on the moves of the udversarvy which it is not wise to anticipate ; 
in a duel with revolvers it is pruderft to reserve, if possible, the 
last shot 

Meanwhile, we must permit ourselves a few words in conclu- 
sion on two points, tlie first of which concerns our foreign 
refiitious, and the second our conduct, or the conduct of suine of 
us at home. We must not ho so anxious for peace as tp forget 
our loyalty to those whd have engaged with us in a war, teclmi- 
cally justifiable in its immediate occatiion, politically necessary 
us a defence against unlimited aggressions, aixd glorious in its 
resplts^to civilization if we have courage and porseveraxice to 
gather them- We are not alone against Russia in this war ; it is 
not our personal quarrel i we are not in any sense entitled to be 
the sole* arbiters of EuropeaA destinies, the sole judges of war 
and peace ; we liave in this case contracted special engage- 
ments, whiqh must take care to fulfil. If wq must acknow* 
ledge that some slur may rest apod our name, pr least some 
discredit, thrpwn upon the practical working of our vaulted 
constitution,, in that toe, people, have felt themsmves morally epn- 
straiucd.tpv disown^ ti(s*nnaa$horizcd, uuderi.ahings' ^teted into 
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by fo}D)«x aeryaabs of tbo Croim» let us take heed tbot Ibe pro; 
seat piufiose of tke people be uot aullifiod by' those prbo veat, 
on are ambitiooe (nT weamg, i^e royal l&vprf. We^Mvf con* 
traoied engagemeota vith the frettch natioga— natiou as sentd- 
tire as it is, htmotuable and braTe~»«ad yre 'inast not think of 
patching up' a peace, inunediatdiy it may seem convenient to 
English interests, ^thouji the ooncuirence- of the people who 
have at least an equal interest in that matter 'with ourselves. In 
our present relation to that people, we have no oonoem with the 
form of goyemmebt under which they have thought proper to 
place dtemeelveB ; they are tlie best and the only propw judges, 
upon any true principle of international rights, of the suitableness 
of a Dictatorship to their present circumstances, of the worthinoss 
of the hfuids to which they have ohtrubted it, and of the duration 
which they will give to that power, little as wo should brook 
the semblance of such a magistracy in our own realms, we may 
presume tibat our Gallio neigliboui’s have apparently surrendered 
their hberties for awhile, in the real interest of liberty itself, as 
the citizens of Home in great foreign and domestic emergencies, 
committed theirs likewise into tho temporary keeping of an 
irresponsible officer, ne quid detrimeuti lieayuhlica caperrt. 
This gain at 'least will, have been secured from our present 
alhanoe*~-a gain to the cause of permanent peace hereafter — that 
we have abandoned all pretension to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of our neighbours. -We are at once wielding'the sword to 
protect the ffiitional liberty of Turkey against the interference 
of an aggressor ; and we are laying down a weighty example, in 
spite of many a prejudice, Of non-iuterforeijee by word or deed 
in the internal affairs of our ancient nval. Europe we trust will 
not see another war arise out of friendship for a dynasty, or 
misliking of a constitation. The French nation will not be 
unmindful of our loyal change of policy, and we must not give 
them any occasion to think, that wc are anxiously casting about 
to secure peace for ourselves, careless of leaving them isolated 
in the midst of Europe. Neither must we tliink of patching 
up a hasty peace,’ leaving an equally loyal ally of tlie second 
rank to "W tender mercies of a Conservative re-action, with 
his temtories pleasantly hounded by dominions subject to the 
Emperor and we Pope, to be disposed of under the ^wers of a 
new Concordat, if a new one wodld be required for that pui- 
imse. We must not abandon Turkey,, as she hen been abandoned 
more than onoe, leaving hw last state worse than hw-fimt. Wo 
must not- owttender mountana tribes, in-whtnn, for our own 
policy, wo l&veffmoed the hope of liberty, for that flame to he 
quenched, as it has been before, in ashes pnd in -blood. 

And as- to affairs at home: it is not worth while to speak of 
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tl)ORe irho declare pltunlj that they Me opposed lio all war, or 
that they am distitietly ofpoeed lo tide war; tior jnet is it worth 
while to t^eak- of siiq^pery pohtioiajE^ ftriib id dibtinotiotke, who, 
if they are with yoa t!o>day will pa^' comptuty td^morrow upon 
aa indiuteBitaail difitomco'i^ffieotiin^ a toite of ihte}leetoal aod 
moral superiority, while, in &et, their lofpod aouteness is lound 
to be no better tnan strawTSpUtting, and their moral principles no 
other than rhetorical oommon'ploces. Bat an expression of dis- 
appointment oainnot he withheld when we observe* a statesman 
who inscribes on his phylactery the motto of bivil and religions 
liberty, or an illnstrioas person deeply interested in the security 
and honour of this country, omitting to employ occasions of 
publioly meeting their fellow-subjects in the woy which the exi- 
gency of this time demands. 

Tf a parliamentary leader has been brought by long dwelbng on 
one subject, and by the flattery of Ids followers, to a condition in 
which ho is incapable of fairly measuring his own powers, 
or of estimating the relative importance of political objects for 
the time being, at least lot ns resolve that to such a one we 
will never entrust ourselves, when there is need of an eye far- 
seeing and quioh, to act as our guide across the treacherous 
mountain or as onr pilot to weaker ihe storm. Is it con- 
ceivable, that a statesman should have undertaken to speak 
to Lis counti'pnen on tho theme of civil and religious liberty, 
and that he could adopt no illustration which would eon\ey 
more instruction, awaken more present interest, better arouse 
and direct the generous emotions of a free people, in the day 
of their championship for national liberties, than the story of 
Galilei — the very same that he put as an example when a hoy 
m his theme for his private tutor: he might as well for any 
sympathy of his heaters, or any practical effect upon their wills, 
have discoursed to them of the patience of Job or the juaflee of 
Aristides. 

Must we suppose that the coming forth of public and distin- 
guished persons to address the people of England, observing the 
while a studious, an omindus silence upon those topics which 
now make the heart of the Englishman heat quick, is of- tho 
nature of feeler ? We are very confident that such feelein 
have been put forth prematurely— Uiat they will be mthdrawn— 
as the eye of the snail, traoblingly protruded, when it meets with 
an ol^eet harder than itself, is i^eedily retained into the soft 
head feom which it ^nuted. , 

That w6ich lieabejm^ England as the duty of tOoday must he 
done well and effectually, even if for the present it he done 
exclusively. Other thiuM may wait The Taarate is like the 
Papacy, it never allows ^t it is in the wrong, never admits that 
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n^vei^'kbaadomdi - only .}sosiponed>. But the red^oti&l^' 6f all ' 
'histd# v^ioh ^th ua evait the < close of this Mteacy the close 
of it be ia|g^^k>es for England iu^, uoinutfal - m EofOpeto 
liberty, iss^i^ agiUtioae ^whloh will render ua 'incapable of 
taking part ur-for^gn affairs for memy years to come. If we now 
leave. oor work* unfinished, it may may not' be ‘ completed by 
other htmds, but.it. is not likely that we shall ever, as a nation, 
httve,.«i^ .op‘|portunity of resuming it. And he is the truest 
patriot who', labours among us, that the termination of tins war , 
mayi.bo# tf it -Jnay so be speedy, hut above all satisfactory and 
effectinil. . .9fo reach that much desired haven he will have to 
drive on . the Galley of the State, steadily but ‘not in haste, in"tlie 
face of trying storms of woi'fare, skilfully avoiding tlio shoals of 
foreign diplomacy, and the rocks of domestic faction, partisan- 
ship, and self-seeking ; and he will have to take heed, tliat no 
tniseen Remora hinders the onwai’d progress of the gallant 
ship. 


AhT.' V.— MiLITABY "EnUCATION yob Ofyicebs. 

Report from the Select Committee on Sandhurst Royal MiUtnnj 
ColUget ordered by the Home of Commons to be printed. 
June 18, ISflo. 

t 

H aving an army, should its officers know how to do tlieir 
duty or not ? Unquestionably, yes. But should they he 
previously instructed in tho knowledge of Uieir duties ? Thu is 
questioned : agreeing as all do in the necessity for professional 
^owledge, some doubt the necessity of any education to obtain 
it. The ” old-fashioned officers’* think that subalterns from Sand- 
hurst “ know too much.” Though in tho art of war they may not 
be Phooions, nor'destined to relieve Byzantium against tho Philip 
of this 1^9) yet they are honest men, and say, with the honestest 
man in Greece, “ How many generals 1 have, how &w.aoldiers !” 
Sir Jolm Burgoyne, a very considerable authority, thinks that 
“examinations and certificates afe fallacious, sometimes even as 
to the very qualities which you- wish to bring out;” that “ general 
recommmtdatione &om sc^lmasters and officers are of more 
value that “ the educational qualification for an officeif mitering 
the mmy nui^t be very slight } he would have them write decently 
lu English from, dictation ; would allow the first four rules of 
arithmetic, hut not fractious, which is going a littie too far ; loga- 
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i0<x hftrS* simple equi^one^ q^ttite beyond them to acquire ; 
algebra Jhwie'litde to do vritn nulitary (ktties being aeked whether 
it wouJd not be very mischievoue that^ while the eduoalion ol 
the whole country is progressing^ 0 certain stimuli|ie should not 
bo given to that of officers?"* Answers^ ** No : does not see the 
great advantage of education pushed to a great extent f thinks 
that, where studies are pushed too far it very often leads to idleness 
and neglect and dissipation^ as much as where they ere 
objects to any theoretical knowledge at all beihg enforced 
you may have very good commanding officers in the held, ex- 
cellent generals of division, a , very good general without it ; 

doubts if the Duke of Wellington had any veiy high theoretic 
knowledge ; thinks' it likely that he could not have solved a pro- 
blem in Duclid, nr even worked out a quc'jtion in simple equations 
or logarithms in short, “ an officer may ho a very good officer, 
without any education at all ‘‘ practice and experience are of 
more value than all the theory/’* 

These statements, put thus nakedly, are startling and provo- 
cative ent)Ugh. They must bo taken as a blunt soldier s indignant 
protest, delivered without reserve or qualification, against the 
intellectual assumption and hollowness of the ^ day *. it is against 
frowardness without towardness, profession without proficiency, 
that the Inspector-General of fortifications directs his artillery. 
He knows the British officer to he handy and active, and fears he 
will be turned into a pedant and a book-worm. He has in view 
not education, but cramming— a system which, avowedly accepting 
the moans for the end, crowds the luind with a given amount of 
information in a giveij^ time, loads the'memory with words, names, 
dates, and facts, without any attempt at teaching the order and 
the us© of these instruments^. He cannot mean that process 
which draws' out the powers of our being— power of Uiought and 
inward will, powder of observation and outward action, power of 
analvsiug, combining, discerning, contriving, of seeing good ends 
clearly and pursuing them steadily. The complaints made by 
practical men against our systems of education se^m only too 
applicable to such military education as we have ; we cannot dis- 
miss them by imputing interested motives, by roundly charging 
the complainants with ignorance and with unwillingness that any 
should bo better insfaructod than themselves. Sir John Bur- 
goyne’s scientific acquirements are beyond question, and his 
censures point to real defects, which it should be our endeavour 
to discover and to supply- But, in qrguing against the abuse of 
theoretical teaching, the aged General forgets ^ his 6w» school 
days, and fafls to see t hat the mistake lies, not m the aeguisittoit 

* The Bridence of Lieidon«ttt^ettet?al Bh John Burgoyne, p. 9^, 
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of socrk kao-«rledge^ Itoi ia tbo restiag tl)«ce ; wA tfaM the resaedy 
mat he, aot ite^tholition, hut its proctiesl ^etsfUftiAgAtoiv Either 
in the actuel euerstma of vaiv *e with hha,, w. wliait the 
h^ench call ewiu ^ajigAiimfion, ** Praetiee sod cKpenence" arc 
no fubetitotee; Ibr though met eKeeUent^ thejr ere roost expensiTe 
rois<3mei|y end the. price at ivhiieh they teaem the (tft war is 
loss of fiiautf &Batmekoc, The D«^ yerj pro* 

bah]^ WMF peseeaesd, early iahfe» of mooh thsoretieal kaowleage; 
vrith ^ybrOhieet inyiewhe leftfiton&c the Sandhurst that 
d<n, the Froach roUitaxy sehool at Angers ;*■ he thought of him- 
Beu» that figures wad finance vrero his forte ; he im>te elaborate * 
fancied cepbrts on the very eve of battle. His historian says of 
him, that ** his victories erere the least of his labouin, vhile 'tho 
political financial, and military pressure he sustained vras 
eaorropn8."t The Duke founded in 1849 that very system of 
exoromarion fox officers to which objection is made. We really 
claim the Duke as a witness on our side. We take it bis mathe- 
matics were sufficient for all practical purposes. Hod it been 
stud of him what JDr. George said of the King of Trussta, that, 
with all hit victones, ho could not conjugate a Tcxb lu /u, we 
shonld have offered no defence of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Examinations may be fallacioas ; but certi- 
ficates, tesrimoniols, recommendationM, and so Imrtb, am a 
bye-word and a soondtd: no head of a department thinks of 
trostiag to them ; selfontSrest, easiness of temper, write thorn by 
the botm ; the temptation is irresistible to the good-natured at 
the public expense. Examiners may be “a little out of humour’ 
somerimes, and show off their cleverness to the candidate’s dis- 
advontlge, but the leaning is rather towards undue fiicihty, 
their patrence is generally remarkable, and their eudeavour is to 
discover what a man does know, rather than what lie does not. 
The Ibyal Military College cadets are very posribly conceited, 
trod why? Because thej know mote than their brother officers - 
no 6m dit^ays vdiat is common to others with himself: nil 
tffibctarioa ptoewds on the assumpUou of superior talents and 
ac^uirero4Ut% tnd it roust require far greater roodbration than 
can be ex;peeted of youths in their mas, not to dis- 

play ofibnsit^y roat professional knowledge, which all ought to 

* In 1^61 was fctaided ihs fiAoIe BeyiJe XOfitaite do Pbria where boys, 
fym e%ht to ffihtesn years oI3,al^to^reaanh]edesetol (tu tbeMiei'a 
shtofmAexgmeeMfowfffiewwaiua^ pitQVuii<m,iial|^ de Maiatoaon’s 
foandatioa m at rot C^,.««re alone m 1776^ this Ecole 

Iteyaie was dtaiMam at Cnh, and fiie anioag twelve col- 

iflghi tiMRnu^t the-provbm, Aro^ Ihvers Mhoolj'waa ona of these, 
Bnroae rasHdecffaieiiou) WM ansnnr. 

t K^a^s TtvSM to 'BaMcs Itodffisgaa in fiieFsiiinsiila and 
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.posBese, btit vrMob fia^ tb^selres 'Bisgtilttf in KaTing. 
Wer» militHy ktowledge gtfttecai, tbe opportofiity for its exhi* 
bitioA Wonld «eaa^ «xoapt it ‘veti really Wortb exhibiting. 

Bat the time ia past for argfping the ttsee of pdttcation in the 
army, or oat of it. Edoeatioil; tint the rich in oitr UhirtArsities > 
and in pubUo ediools, &>r thepoorin oarpsroOhifd, ibr outcasts in 
ragged, for nanipera in trdrhVnses and out, for piirate soldiers 
and their ehihnem in regimental sehools, for titasters in onr 
various Nomal OoUeges ^ Tminiiig Instittttion#*~the imptilse 
has reached errfery comer of onr social system : our very differ- 
ences and antagonisms shov onr earnestness; and nowhere in 
onr commonwetuth has this question received a more satisfactory 
solntiou Umn in the army itsolf. The merit of originating the 
regimental schools belongs to Mr. Baring, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
and Mr. Qleig : their excellent effect on the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the private soldiers is seen in the dimination 
of military offences, and in the many touching letters which have 
been written from the camp. How can the officer remain the 
sole exception to that law of progress which comprehends the 
very men he commands ? “ Time moveth so round, that a fto- 

ward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as innovation 
and the question now is; as with eveiy bther class, so With regard 
to the officer, not whether, but how he shall be educated. To say 
nothing of t^p Boyal MSitary Academy at Woolwich founded in 
171^1 for the more avowedly scientific branches of the service, 
“ 'tis sixty yew's since," or uearly, that the senior department of 
the Royal Military College was established, as the Royal warrant 
of 1 709 states, “ for the purpose of instructing officers in the 
scientific part of their profession, with the view of enabling them 
better to discharge their duty when acting in command of regi- 
mqpts (the situation in which they can best recommend themselves 
to tis, and he entitled to hope for advancement in the liigher 
stations of our serrioe), and at the same time of qualifying them- 
selves to be employed in the Quartermaster^Ooncral’s and Adju- 
tant-G«neral's departments/’ The efficient discharge of ordinary 
regimental, as well as staff* duties, was oven then supposed to be 
in a measure d^ndent on scientific acquirements, which Were 
encouraged by the hope of reward. 

The foi^iars of Idie Duke pf York’s first expUdiUon in the 
Netherlands- bnnt|^ out the d!efoets of. our «mf ffien as now, 
and as ever, Wbiea w nmohfaie fs pat to tCork^afl^ Icing inaction. 
Sir Ralph Abaibioliubie> vim served with Ihe luptff nink of lieu- 
tenafUt-Oeneral, eg^ was ehw^^ed the epaduct of the retreat, 
advocated riiortly' afterwards the fovmatimi of an establishment 
for the ixwtnmtion of officers in cdt particulars of their duty. ITic 
Duke of York, whether'# gteat-commander or not (and" certainly 
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tlkeill''siooce9s of this expedition 4a not to he laid at his doot),. 

a>arm-hearted man, loving his soldiers of whatever rank> 
a^d holoved by them. As afterwards, when Command(?r-in*riJhief, 
he founded the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea — ^intended by 
n him, whatever t^ie after abuses in its management, as indeed a 
refuge for militan orphans — so in 1705 he was the patron of the 
proi^osed Staff Scliooi. The scheme \#as not, however, brought 
to ^ear till 1790, and then owing to the exertions of Major- 
GeiSeral LeMarchapt, a distinguished officer, who in 1812 met a 
gloricps death on the plains of Salamanca, where, at the head of 
his brigade of 'heavy home, he made a most gallant and suc- 
cessful oliargS against a body of the enemy's Infantry, whicli was 
overthrown and cut to pieces;’* pud essentially contributedno 
a heatin^f such as anny never received before,” “ 40,000 men 
defeated in forty minutes.”* Tho first commandant and in- 
structor of the new institution was General .Tarry, a Frenchman, 
who served on the pomoiial staff of Frederic II. during the whole 
of the seven years' war : returning to Franco with a generals 
command, lie followed the example of Dumourier, two years 
before, and in 1795 defected liom the Republican aimy, and 
came to London. There he soon became favom^ably known, as a 
man of eminent talent, and a perfect master of the science and 
art of war, to Lord William Bentinck, whose military Mentor ho 
was, and to General Lc Marchant, by whom it was suggested that 
if General Jnrry could be engaged to give lectures to young 
officei^, it would be very advantageous to the service. Ife was 
so engaged, and, with one bjnglisli and two Frencli assistants to 
teach the rudiments of mathematics and fortification, settled at 
High Wycombe, This then wms the origin of tho senior depart- 
ment, tho only institution in which an olftcer, not in the Artillery 
and Kngineers, can obtain instruction in the soientifio hranebes 
of his profession. 

There w'as very little general science in the army in those days, 
and vte fear also in these,, and accordingly when a new comman- 
dant was wonted, Afst to assist and afterwanls to succeed General 
Jorry, tfee present Sir Howard Douglas was transplanted from the 
ArUllety ; knd with great zeal and ability oemduoted this depart- 
ment/of the College for mmry years. May he live to bo its 
mtorerl uBeing required frequeptly to give Ws opinion re- 
, speoting the mathematical ana other acquirements of officers, 
candidates for staff omploymen|^ he fhft h^8o}f piiK^ed in a diffi- 
cuity} wi^ir '^^aUficxttona t^ojxld not denend 

on his private ppinioni pt oh certffioal^s given without 

examination, inlSOfiLs instituted pubBc^examinattonS before' 

* The Boke’s ^patcK ; hb loiter- ta Sir TfadlhMt'Oriilm md Kepler. 
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^ the Comnli^^Bio^lers oT tlie Collage, three Qln&see of certifientes, 
^testifying to the holders having passed through the preseribed 
course 0 ^ study, v^ith more or loss e:tteusion into the higher 
branches of science ; and reeommending them to the favourable 
notice of tho Comuuinder-in^Chiofc The departm«{nt, migrating 
from High Wyeomhe to Faimham in was settled at Sand- 
hurst ill 18^0. This lost move was disastrous every way : the 
institution lost its separate form and special character us a stafl’ 
school for officers ; it was merged in a school of ’boys, on which 
it was pecuniarily dependent, and of which ‘it formed a sort of 
senior class : the numbers wer^ reduced from thirty to fifteen, 
the military staff was dispensed with, the instructors were bor- 
rowed from the junior department; its respectability was lowered 
in llie eyes of the army, being less attractive to oflipers of a 
< ertain rank, age, and scr\ice, who did not choose to go to a 
ho} s’ school; its studies were less military and practical. In 
icict, tJie senior department cannot now claim to be an ^ajlc 
d’ application d'etat major, or in any real sense a military school.^^ 
Neither its studies nor its teachers arc military. The sole sub- 
stitute for experience in war is tho study of other men’s expe- 
riences: but military history forms no part of tlie Sandbuist 
course. It has descended to a secondiratc mathematical school, 
l^crmaneut and field fortification, with military drawing and sur- 
veying, arc tho military portion of the studies ; while the mathe- 
matical emlfraces arithmetic and algebra, Kuclid, practical 
geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry and mensuration, 


“La oonnaissance ,dc la gmmlo taefiquo iic b’acquiert que par Teipc- 
rience et par Tetude de riiistoire des canipagiics dc tons Ics grands oapitaines. 
Gastavc-Adolphe, Turenne, Frederic, couime Alexandre, Aiiuibal, ct C&ar, out 
tons agi d’apres les meiucs principes : tewir scs forces r^unics, n*etre vulne- 
rable snr aucun. poin^ sc poHer aveo rapiditc sur les poiuta iniportauts : tcls 
sent les principes dni assuront la victoire. Lisez, relisez les qainpa^es d’ Alex- 
andre, Annibal, Oesar, Gustave, Turenne, Eugene, et de Er^diSric ; modelez 
vous sur eox : voiiii Ic scid moyen dc devenir grand enpitaiue, et de soiprendi’e 
les secrets do Tart de la guerre. Votre g^iiie, ^claire par cettc i^tudc, vous 
fera rejefer les inaximes oppos^es ^ cellcs do ocs grands hommes.” That is 
Napoleon's testimony to the study of military history, as well quoted by Major 
Addison. We will add that of Marshal Marmont (“ Esprit deS Institutions 
Militaires,” p. 4 j). “Les gens dc guerre doivent cn outre lire atlcntivement 
Thistoire des campagnes des grands g^i^raux: oar tout lo g^uie de ccs 
hommes supdiieurs est dans I'appfication.” In his Fr4ciB, lominihas deduced 
the principles of the whole science and art of war from their applioaiion by 
eminent (K)i](iinandeni* There m subjects of mSStoey study wbidh would 
not natnrsfiy group tbemedvef jround the ^tre of a great ea^ple t the topo- 
graphy of a country, hosj^t^, eommlssum the whole theory 

andnraotice of &e xormatjlon, disoi^e, end economy df armies in quarters 
and m the field. We ore dot ^ rich in thojm, nor indeed in any other military 
works, as the French } but we have Sir Charles Pasley^a md Sir Howard 
Douglfis' works, Junes* “Sieges/* andNepWria “Peninsuto War/* 
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SiUite^ Education. 

mMitaiQW* cooio sectioas, aualytioal (^eozaetry, 4t£Ssrmitial and, 
a portion of cither X4 Plaue s '‘Mecaniqae C6le(>te'’ 
99 Poisson's Moohmuos." The text'boohs ere one .volume of 
militmy sulgecto to ser^ of goueral-matb^nntios, aiui these lest 
ape said to abound in thaoretieal explaaatioBL, hut to he defident 
in practical examples and pcofneitnud illustration. 

It IS dbS^onlt'io OMdgn a lintil to ^ethematical stupes, for, 
though jMscihly in practice we may not i^ply our Euclid, and 
BO 4|iim dijnwt ^ot may he small, yet their dynamnud effect on 
the mind is great. ‘ Probably it would he snmoient to say that 
in a mUkary school they should not he pursued further than they 
are practically tqpplicable to professional pursuits ; and we wiU 
mideavoor hy-mid-'hye to make the distinoticm. We would add 
this rmiatk, that the habits of mind, derived by a mathematician 
ffom his more advanced rebesuxihes, are not altogether those 
nitieh ar9 requited in a military commander. Methodical, 
mmutot pamst^ug, plodding, laborious in investigation, patient 
of faUgne# ij^uiok in oomhinotion, both must be : but to think 
and todstsnnine, not in the cabinet, but in the ffeid, amidst the 
thunder of artillery and the flashing of musketiy ; to foresee and 
to fbrejfend losses and difficulties, to bnpply nuexpected defl- 
oienaes, to observe vith SiSure intuition, f o stnke witii a bcemmg 
impetuosity, to disregard ordinary rules imder extraordinary con- 
tingencies, to know and to influence hulnau nature, to hold the 
nffi^ons and wills of men as well as their bodies in the baud-* 
these Ure ijualitieb which belong not only to a highm: but to 
another ordmr of genius. No mathematics could indeed have 
laught Wellington to see and '! to flx with the stroke (ff a tlinn- 
the fault which Mormont conmiitted at Ssiamanoa in 
extending his left flank so as to separate it from his centre •.* 
bnttaothsi and strategy and military history can be taught, winch 
might sngpst the inspiration, and would certainly afford Ibe 
means oi dalaoting and punishing the error. But at Bandhurat 
things MS new come to such n pass in the senior department, 
that tun professors^ botii civilians, compose ito entim educa- 
tioatd estthJlsbnwt : and its very existence is said to be owing 
to tbs im|jdf»^oas abilities sad marvelloiu exertions of one man. 
M. Natasijii propeiiy Froffissor of Matbematies, undertakes also 
fortification .^Id epmations, mes genered military leaf urns 
on strate^ and toetiics^ m the oi^pation of potitimm, plnmng 
of onipostib marches,' sm aneampmeat of troops-'' 

mhttms trhieh ought pcopqll]’ ^ hai<mg to a militotv isstractm* 
of scienee aftdmi^pmtonee^ who. oqnld s«^ with dairy and 

I II ..!' ' i itiiwi fc ii > w ' . i n ii t .1 

* myi thti wm’dem altheKt Ik ciders. 

'Jhoaucrce, who essevted the vftrttDMi, VSu killed. 
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r 

Sir Howard Dougliw, “ llcww the real vm of t^se 
liave take^i part in Though M. Nanj^ ib a wonwml 

inan,^ii« of 10,000/^ yotit ite sninapoawWity tU 
and the same time, in one p]aoe, fifteen eindente m many w- 
ferent snbieots and m many diffeiJent nttgea orpi^>greas- ihe 
attempt is said to be made in this way : the ]^?ofesscar goes renao 
the lectom'^toom fipom desk to desk, pting to 
minutes of his timei to one some Algetera ov Eu^}i«|^ w anotnas 
conic seetiens; '^to one he explains the diffesence betwo^ a 
bastion and a curtam, to -another the iiigheSit tnySteties of me 
scienoe. ^’he tesolts may be imagined : he does what admjrable 
temper, tact, and talents may do, but he oanuot occupy me whwe 
thoughts os time of his pu]^ ; so idleness and jokes ^ up mo 
interrala. The field instruction is playfbUy conducted » me 
college lawn, and is considered an agjreeabie half^hMiisy and. 
relaxation fiom the severer mathematical studies* Them are 
hmts that serious puraiits are not the purpose of some ^cere 
fre(]uenting the senior department, but the awidii^ irkwme 
regimental duties and colonial service, and the getting gmeter 
quarters for their wives. There are oomplaints that, the estffiMiw 
examination being very lax, officers come in unprepared and 
trained; that consequently much time«is lost in wdaayotmng m 
cultivate untaught minds, and that the difficulty of 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, long unused, pflshsps 
never used to mental Work, a first start, is enormous* 

The profesriqnal instruction of officias in the senior depart- 
ment was only part of tlie scheme of mihtory eduoarion contem- 
plated by the Duke^of York and hfs advisere. In 1901 ^ J wor 
department was organized, and appropriated, as the 
wfiSraut says, ‘‘ to the instruction of those who ftom early luo 
are intended for the military profession, and who by teas means 
may be grounded in science previous to obtaining oomimssbrns 
in the army* This department is also intended to affiw a pw* 
vision for the sons of meritorious officers who have fauen ox 
been diwbkri in the service of their country, and the means o4 
education to the sons of those officers who belong to our regular 
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ia wrvic^, aad vh<w fftmili^ are in pecuniary 

S. The nuUfcajry class, sons of officers, either living <ja: not 
dying in distress. 

. 8. The civil *class, sonc of private gentlemen not connected 
with the army or navy. 

Tim mmber^^ originally 80, rapidly increased, till in 1816 
they were' 861, I'rom this point they declined, till in the spring 
of tbia year they were, 88 in the first class, the same in the 
second, tod lU in’the third— 160 in all. 

thepx^mentB mode by parents or guardians in these several 
olaeaes are •these. Originally the orphan class was purely 
eleemosynary, even clothes and books being gratuitously pro- 
vided; and so it continued up to l8S4, when, abuses creeping in, 
80?. per annum was required for each orphan, which was again 
raised in 1888 to 40?., the present payment. The subscription 
for the second class, originally 40?. a year, now ranges between 
60?. and 80?., accor^ng to the rank of the fhther, the latter being 
the charge made on a flag or general officer. The subscripUoa 
for the third or civil class continued from the foundation to 1818 
at 04?. a year each ; it being calculated that during that period, 
when prices were at their highest, this sum was the actual 
coat of their education and maintenance ; so that the public paid 
nothing for them% 

Jn 1818, when everything else throughout the country began 
to cheapen, the subscription of the oiviUans was raised to 186?., 
as it now is. So that the numbers and payments of the junior 
depaitment in the spring of this year were represented by these 
figures 

First aass— 23 orphans at 40? £ 920 

Second do.— 22 sous of ficld-^officcrsat 50?., and . 

1 son of a general-officer at 80?. . 1,180 

Third do. —114 sons of civilians at 125?. . . 14,250 

* * ,160 ‘ ’ £16,860 

' \ * 

So tbAtiiitliojuiuor ^eptirtmciit, the ciTiliane pay 14,%60{., aud 
the mffitwfjr UlOOk out Of 16,3501. The proportion at tireir con- 
tiibntii^s Is as 95 to 14 : in other wurdi^ the oi^ans pay nearly 
seym times as mnoh as the militdry ; wlule their relative nuu* 
57 to 28, about 2i tiroes as many • Thm di6propoi> 
tion, sMittiiQg hs it is> does, not, however, as we hope to sW 
hereafter, 'repn^ent the whole oase between oivilians |ind' effiems 
in this estiuJliihmeat.. ; " 

There is «a «»H»ination/ft>r the boys on entering heiwBen the 
ages of 13 15 ; but the sulijects are so fytt, the requirements 
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in each so triding, the examiners eo mdulgent, that failure to paae 
IS \ery inde^. ^Well it maybe: there are no additional 
demaade lirith additional ^age^tbe examination is the same 
within the limit of yettrs— and nepeeted trials are allowed ; in 
both ^particulars differing from the Military Aeftdepiy at Wool- 
wich, where the examination is searching, graduated in difficulty 
according to the age of the candidate, and no appeal for anotlier 
chance listened to* As maybe supposed from the age of the boys 
on their admission and their then attainments, but tr small portion 
of tlie iu&truction is essentially professional. ' Of the six steps, 
as they are termed in Sandhurst phraseology, or courses of study 
in each subject, which must be passed in order to qualify for a 
commission, only 'one is purely military, and another partially 
so; the rest have no necessary* connexion with military studies, 
and are less in amount than would he usually required in the 
education of a civilian. All tlie steps may be passed by an 
average boy, well prepared, in a year and a half, though some 
take four yours ami a half. There seems no reason to doubt the 
ability of the military portion of the education, but the oei&et*s 
are iucjapoble of appreciating it, and the profoy?ors are compelled 
to conduct the general education of school-boys. This no 
Government Military College can do, as well as the unlettered 
public schools of the country. The dibciplino ib essentially military. 
The cadetb are divided into two companies, tlie whole interior 
management of which is in the bauds of two captains, who 
are not professors, but commissioned officers. The education 
and the discipline of die college are completely severed, and in 
different hands. Thore is a certain amount of government admi- 
nistered by approved cadets over their fellows, which is well, 
vrere not its effect spoilt by non-commibsioned officers, called 
staff-sergeants, who exercise much authority, and discharge most 
re&ponsible duties in-doors and out, pati oiling the dormitories 
and bounds, reporting irregularities and infractions of rules-— 
an organized corps of spies. ^ 

Now, if the junior department is to remain in being, which we 
hope it will not, we should regard this system of discipline as 
open to grave objections. There arc two ways of managing a 
public uchool, such os this college is to all intents and purposes, 
neither of which can be safely neglected. You may govern 
either directly by the masters, or indirectly, but more effodtually, 
by ft, high ^ tone of feeling and principle among the boys diem- 
selves. At Sandhurst, doubly unfo|^tunate, they do neitW. As* 
in an army so in a school, die saying of Napoleon holds good, 
“ Mem are nothing : it is the one man, the master mind, that 
sways the multitude.^' There go 00,000 men/' shouted die 
Portuguese, as Wellington rode alone up the mountahr side from 
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Bridge at Sauroreu. The ii( 4 as(Hi la ‘the same -whothcr m 
camp or in college; and WelUngtoo gcTC it whan he faid, “ If 1 
am absie&t, sometlung goes wrong; •> they will do for me -vdiat 
perhr^e no one el^ con mahe them do/' The image preemit to 
the anny wae Wellington. at Baghy^ the eehool Imd hx its 
head master: iteBeparats existence tras^tlais to speak, merged in 
hieH-TSo depfudtsQt was it on him, s6 imlmod with his spirit, 
tlut his|nt]^ used to aay, “ ThrOQghoQt> whether in the soWl 
itself, or in ihl after edicts, the one image that we had before ns 
was not Bt^by, but Amold.”’i« This was the necessary result 
from liis lahoius for its moral discipline and iotteUactualatdTimoe* 
meat. Be iss^arable did he conader the two, that he joined in 
his own person the offices of head master and chapiaiu ; « ho 
re<}nired w the masters to receive the bo^ into their several 
honses, to oonsidm' themselves as engaged m a strictly paatocal 
work, Uving with their boys under the same roof, advising, 
Wtnning, exhorting, ministenng to the souls of their flock thetw, 
as well as to the minds of their pupils in the school-room, fio 
fitt did ho carry this principle, that even modem languages were 
taught, not by natives, but by the regular masters of the 
respective forms. Now, how do they apply this mode of govern- 
ment, by masters, at Sandhurst? Is there eny head master? 
The gotrmior is the snpreme authority and the iast resort in all 
eases of appeal, but he neither teaches himself, nor takes any 
part personally in the varied duties of the Imad of a great edu- 
cataonal estabhsbment. Nor would it be reasonable to expect 
the discharge of such functions from a general officetr in advanced 
years, who, sitfa great advantage to his country and bononr to 
mmseli^ luts been all his life occupied in pnisuits of a totally 
diBisrent natare. If the lientenant-govemor is to be considered 
head master, he makes no pretensions to scientxfie attainmentB, 
he cemsideKS his duties discharged by attendingdn his offiee &om 
ten till one, imd in being present at examinations to see ftur play. 
As to the real masters professors, they are mere insttuet^ of 
tike inteOect in c^rtsin biauches of learning, not edaeatois of the 
whoie bfling<-4)ody, soul, and spirit. Ttey teach mathematios, 
Freneh, or Oecmsn, bat they have nothing to do with ggotwids or 
maansrsc there is indeed a chaplain, bat he has litf^ or no 
panKmal iiitoiooarse wttib the boys; and the id%ioQs swvices 
and im^sttoa bring very perfunctory-^ few aoSeets taozning 
and evening, eateohi^ onee in each half year, iaitimotton iu the 
priBrijpril'dmies and doetzfr^ of Ohristian^y^ wwwiy, wo pre- 
einne-^aflndslMd riutounoeett^ied, aiid,af«ph toldeesedih he 
gratuitously undertakes the mueb more lelKasoiis 4aties of Pro- 

* 8tiiidej*s Z4fs> 
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feasor of Hifttoiy. Tlj« do not live with the hoys : 

they have igio ooutrol over Iheir hfd etid hebits, in study ox out oi 
study > their position is one of dependence «nd subotdinetion ; 
they are obliged to invoke the military authority even t<^ eecuro 
atleuiion to their own teaching; a college boaill qomposed of 
four officers can tiliem at any time. They receive 

bakriob for attendance on the classes at certain hour^ and there 
ends their conneicioa with end their interest in the college. They 
are studiously excluded from its management ; they ^laye no share 
in its honours ; even M. Narrieu, the aoul of ’the senior depart- 
ment^ has^no seat at the Board of Administratiozu if you tell a 
man to take his money and go about his business, how can yon 
expect him to put his heart in his work, or make him responsible 
for any defects you may notice ? ‘The -most serious part of thn 
oduoation~the formation of oharacter~is exclusively in the 
Imnds of commissioned and non-commisbioned officers, men whose 
iintecedeuts have in no way qualified them for their delicate and 
lObponsible task, whose one idea is dibcipline, whose notions of 
clisciplino are derived from the barrack-yard, whose punishmente 
ai‘e drill, guards, aiTests, whose experience has liitberto lain 
among adults, of whom the Duke used to say there was not one 
in a hundred who did nottbelong to the degraded class of society,^ 
not among boys of thirteen, whose characters I'emain to* be 
decided oitlier for good or evil, and who require treatment of a 
very different Tlescription. 

Jiiut the moral influence \rhich any musters can exercise over a 
school is not equal to that which the boys themselves wield 
over each other. 04 the throe educations wliich are received 
from teaihers, companions, and self, the two foi^r are in 
progress during school years. A school is a somety with a 
public opinion of its own, quite as strong there as in the great 
world outside ; indeed stronger, for there is no asylum for indo^ 
pendent thought within the four walls of the hall and the 
dormitory. AD important then it is to the well-being of a 
school to 'Create and encourage a high morale tone among the 
boys themselves, to form this public opinion, which will easurediy 
be powerfol in some direction, into an instrument of good. The 
means are well known and practised by educators of expenenoe; 
their maxims aie, never treat boys with suspicion, never be on tte 
watch to catch themi toist to* their honour as gentl^^m, their 
coBscienca as Christians, treat aven the youngest bays with oon- 
bideration and respect, bring out, the noblest fe^gs of om 
nature by oontmusily appeai^ to thm. Thus may a public 


* Duke of Wrilingtoa's Memotaaduia ou the Bisdpliae of the hrmy. 
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opinion be raised in the school, that it is a shame to deceive, 
a baseness to abuse confidence; watching may be greatly dis-' 
pensed with, a great ijovtion of the discipline may be earned on 
by the most deserving boys themselves — prepostors or prefects — 
.who; by a nnibn of ability, industry, and conduct have raised 
themselves to their high position. Bttch an aristocracy, ruling as 
of right, will ''respect themselves, tjteir fellows, their superiors; 
the honour of the school will be safe in their hands. Now, how 
do they mdnage this powerful engine for good' or evil at 
Sandhnrftt? We will not say that there ore no attempts to 
govern by appeals to honour, conscience, and religion; but if 
there be any, they will assuredly be thrown away. Wo can 
conceive nothing more fatal to the growth of such prin- 
ciples than to set sergeants to watch and inform against the 
boys: this is a spy s}steni, and of the worst kind, not by 
masters and superiors (though even their rank would fail to 
secure respect in the discharge of such duties), but by servants 
and inferiors. There are indeed cadet- corporals and imdor- 
offleers, but not even these are exempt from the espionage of the 
sergeants. One particular more afiecting the discipline of the 
junior department. Of the hoys origihnlly entering, about one- 
hiilf get tlieir commissions without purchase, by competition an 
acquirements and good conduct: the rest arc commissioned 
directly with purchase, some without qualifying thgmsolves in the 
course of college study. So that, if the parent has interest, and 
£450 is of no consequence to him, indolence, incompetence, and 
ignorance, anything short of* disgraceful conduct involving 
expulsion, are of no consequence to the soi>: indeed these defects 
are of positive service to liim, for the regulation price of a direct 
appointment to an ensigney will not only cover them, but will 
enable lain to pass over the heads of his fellow-students witliout 
passing through the college examination. Of course the effi- 
ciency of the seiwice does not enter into the calculation ; but 
looking only at tho efilciency of the college, this arrangement 
must bo most hurtful to its real interests. What greater dis- 
couragement to talent, good conduct, and industry, than to find 
that th^y have beaten dulncss and sloth in vain ? What greater 
temptation to irregularity and indolence, than to allow them to 
purchase the prize of study withopt study ; to give moneyed inca- 
pacity precedence* and to leave poor merit to toil ? 

We are compelled to ask attention to a financial statement, 
without, which we shall emvoy a very imperfect idea of tlie 
managefnent of this Grovernment Military SohooL The expendi- 
ture mr the yiftar 1S84 is given in the aggregate as 17,731]!.* 

y Tbare m ixo detaU^ given of the expeaditwre, but we glean from the 
evidence sneh items as these. The governor, being a general officer and 
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The tevenue, seid to he 18^4031. for the seme year, ie derived 
s&om the college estate^ and the pa 3 nnehts of the students in the 
two dej)artmonts.t The eetato yields OOL^ and saying that the 


colonel of the Light Bragoone^ receives hurther from •the, coUego 1000/* 
a year, the patronage of all the cadetships (to which honomhmtes), a residence, 
with garden and thirteen acres of gronnd, free of rent and taxes, tiie barrack 
allowance for codls (which cost ^0^. 9d, a Ion) and candles, fdrage for four 
horses, and two servants. We shall not bo in excess, if wc estlmakc the 
go vemot^s receipts from the college at 1600/. a year, exclusive <Jf the patronage. 
The governor's duties arc not onerons. Assisted by the liouteuaut-govcrnor 
and by clerks, ho checks the details of the college expenditure, manages the 
estate, and conducts the correspondence' about nominations. He is regarded 
by his own witnesses as an ornamental fignre-head to tlic cstaEli^»hment, who 
will -lattmct the public, and induce them to send tJieir sons to the college. 

“ There is a certain prestige,” says one of the profcs‘»ors, attached to the 
governor of the insTitution. Such men iis Sir Alo.xaiidcr Hope, Sir George 
Slumiy, or the Duke of Cambiidgc [supposing fliem gr)vcrnors 1, have a great 
many friends, and they would iiatur^y say, ‘ Send your sons fo Sandhurst ;* 
and that would have a great weight ; whereas the recommendation of a gover- 
nor with a less powerful connexion would not have that inllunice with the 
ivorld. That afects the Unauces of the college,” (p. 71-2.) The 125/. 
annual contiibutSb diminisli. “ Your notion is, that in the present state of 
education, with the .small prosppet of promotion resulting from good education, 
a governor in a high station is uecessary to attract persons to thecoBege; but 
if the college were reformed, you think that a«go\eriior of such attractive 
qualities would pot be necessary? Yes, 1 jwrfeetly agree with that.” (p. 73.) 

The Ueutenaut-goveinoi*8 p<iy and allowances were fixed by a minute of the 
Board of Commlaioncrs, in lS2p, at 1000/. a jcai in the aggregate; of which 
the college was to provide the difference between the full-pay and the half-pay 
of his army rank (which was supposed to be that of a lieutenant-colonel in tlie 
lnfmiiry\ a .salary of 388/. 6#. a jear; residence w'lthout rent and taxes, forage 
for tw 0 norses, coals and candles, and one servant at least. But the present 
lieutenant-governor was a lieutcuant-eoluuel in the Cavalry, and accordingly 
draws from the college about 100/. a jear more than was contemplated. 

Tlie salary of the major and superintendent of studies is from the college 
300/. a year, besides residence, &c. The two captains of companies receive 
from* the college 296/. 17> 6;/., besides residence, &e. All these officers hnie 
also their haff-pay from the War-Office. None of tliosc officers teach the 
boys (professors arc paid for that), they merely look after thorn. No wonder 
these salarifis for so httle work gave rise to remarks in the House of Commons, 
xvhea the eatimates were moved in 1854. » 

The Board of Commissioners arc svpyo^ed to exervise a control over the 
expenditure (p. 48) ; but when one looks at the comi>ositioii of that Board, and 
sees that the governor and Heulonant-govcnior arc the only resid<?nt mem- 
ber, and that Qie others are high and important fiUictionaries of state, we can 
well nnderstaaid that this control qpver gets beyond a Supposition. The 
accounts are indeed sent to the War-Office to be audited; out this means 
nothing more than checking the vouchers alter the bilk are 
There are no detailed tabular statements given in the evid^racc, of either 
ittoojoo or expenditure, nothing but a «ske«cn.” Sb’me items, amounting to 
12074V are given under the hdad of ^contingencit^ but they ard indormst* 
t Since the year 1883 BarUaiieut has made no grant. In 1800 thefe 
loan to lucot a casualty, and it was repmd by Uie coU^e. The Com- 
mittee, in their jfteport, hove overlooked this. The revenue is derived ftom 
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bt'niQV department ('whicb in 1@54 \ras 'not fUU) broagbt in 
3001. (a small proportion o£ itaexpmnw), there remains 10,133{. 
to ha provided h; the jmuor d^artment. Beine^beKiiig the 
relation, in the spring of this year, hatsraen the paymemts made 
in the junior departmmit hy civilians and thdwt % the military, 
‘and dividii% this ama hetwaon tha tvro in ^ then ratio of 
9d to 14ir ^ Vlay ealenlata, omrttmg,fta«ti<ms, ditat the oivitiims 
paid the miUtory 23301., to mahf up the 18,1381. in 

1864. Again, if vre odd to tho subscriptions of the militu'y in 
idle jj^oiuor department their sahsotiptions in the senior, vre shall 
hatve hiotu that source 26201. to set against 16,8011. So that tile 
couhtibudous of the military towards the general purposes of 
their own college in both depai'tments, do not amount to onf- 
sixth of those made by the civilian parents of the third olitbs 
cadets in the junior department. 

The ‘dviUans then lay the golden eggs, from winch this whole 
military establishment is hatched. The goymnor, the lieu- 
tenmit-govmnor, the major, the captains, down to the last newly 
Hedged Hrst or second class cadet, are all their clwikens runumg 
about ihf^T yard. They pay the excess of expert over cbm’gc, 
not only for the orphans, but also for. the sons of hving llcld- 
ofPiceru; they provide the otkim cum dignitate, to the amount ol 
16001. a-year, lor the governor ; they improve the college properly 
by contributing 8001. a-year for that puiposc ; they give stnfl 
hmtrootion to officers on full pay ; they supply fevory need and 
every deficiency throughout the college. The whole cost of each 
cadet, whether civil or militaiy,. is about 801. a-year.-* WJiv 
should parents, who never drew a farthing from the military 
chest, pay 1251. for each of thoir sons, and so contribute 16l. 
n-ycar tQ relieve those who have army pay and allowances? If 
there be any distinction, it ought to be the other way. This 
sureharging of civilians exists in nil the military sehools, at 


the iortitatica itself, as stated ia the text. The eol%e estate requires a 
word. Tt Condsts of 300 acres : a porUon (meadow) is let at 2/. an acre, and 
realises 6U ; governor oconpios 13 aetes without rent, sad otiier officers 
certsia smsu portions. The remaiader, ebiefiv wood, yields no revenue what- 
ever, aoli^bstanding some of the trees are of forty or fifty yeais' growth, and 
are thbmed eoaiinttuly : isdeecL this wood ia a serious enoumbraBoe : it dues 
not pi^ the bdmttrers’ wages, and there js^ an item in foe anmatd estimate of 
30 (m» IOC *&Bmngv nbintuig sad improving foe college estate.'* Tho only 
^^^arent return for this outlay is ^wood ter tho eoBeg^ fences, and " onts 
forfoe JeoUeM hone!” There is' no account rendered irf ija wAsgenHint. 
The Offiee cT Woods and Fore^ yeptir foe bulwsgs of foe coUem: why 
shmutd^foey not talm (ffintte- of foa cstid!e ? > WifoiXmrd'Z^aiUhfe m% 
au&s HSwfoCto out of ifc 

* Thidiat&ecalcuntioa of the HeufoMatgOVeittlu mti! fr iaehdes every- 
tiling, eaeft'‘tl» mlaaes of the govesitm oad w the other military effieers, p. 1 
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Woolwieh and Catsbdltoa, asr at Simdhnrst. We 'know 

^nothing oo|xi|farabk witb it ^idiere< At Addii^dmbe all cadets 
are charged alike. At Oxford end Cambridge, tbe college 
expenses fee tooma, tti^tiioni battels, kiteben^ and aU other 
ebargi^, ara orecdeely ike same for every commoner, be his 
&ther wh»t m zniqp. East India Cotixj^fo military 

sensing and ‘ the ttdvenntiea atre self sustmning witinmt sur- 
charging any. It may, or it may not be proper to charge any 
officers m the senior department, and their sons in Ac junior, less 
than the cost prise of their education, on the ground of claims 
they m^y have on the public ; but where is the reason of taxing 
for this purpose, not the public itself, through its representa- 
tives, but a few individuals, on whom there arc avowedly no 
such claims, through a board of military commissioners ? Here 
is the military college of a great nation, established by Boyol 
warrant for objects important to the state and the service, under 
the absolute control of officers, 'simply dependent on ike disin- 
terested liberality of a few private citizens. “ Sdif-sustaining'* 
they call it: the whole concern is purely eleemosynary, and 
would be bankrupt to-morrow, but for the third class contri- 
butors. We wonder that* a gallant service eon reconcile itself to 
receiving the wages of injustice. We know what the sentiments 
are of one distinguished officer-— eminent in his profession and in 
his services to this college, and we aie sure he speaks for many. 
Sir Ho^d iJouglas says,^ The chief expense [income] of the 
establishment is contributed by the sons of private gentlemen, 
who pay about one-half more than their education actually costs, 
and the excess is c^irried to the old of the college fiinds to 
educate those who cannot afford to pay the cost of thoir educa- 
tion. No one can doubt tliat, as long as it continues to be 
a military establishment, the original endovTuent ought to havo 
been respected, and, instead of calling on tho soni of private 
gentlemen to pay more than the cost of their education, and 
to apply that excess to those who could not afford to pay the 
expense pf their educationi the GoveAment, tmd not the tliird 
establishment, should have found the necessary funds, und 
oonrinued to charge the noblemen and gentlemen, whose sons 
form the third class, with the real cost of their education, ^and 
nothing more.** ** I consider it an injusticato charge any person,; 
rich or poor,, double the cost ot the education of his gfon/* Ibis 
injustice’ is a mere innovation, and no part of the original 
foundation, under which, aawe have, seen, for seventeen years, the 
Sons of private gentjtemem wre charged simply the .cost priep of 
tlioir educMion; and we a^e su^risod t!)at,tlie in 
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ilieir^irecommendatiops should have omitted this partioulaiv ^vhile 
ixk another they advise a recuiTei^Qe to the chadtahlp views ot ' 
the original warrant. We are aware, indeed, that ^Parliament 
did in 181 H I’eqoire that the college shoydd ha put on a difieront 
fooling, with tr view to its being ultimately 6el£*au8taining : hut 
parliamont imver iuUtpated. and h^s never sanctioned the present 
mode 0# reaching that end. The intentionB of Parliament certainly 
were, not that the third class cadets should pay for themselves 
and for everything else, not that the charitable support of 
orphans and others should ho trnubfen'od from the public to 
private individuals; hut probably that the whole establish- 
ment ^ouW be revised with economical designs, that no pay- 
ments should be made without any adeijuate services rendered, 
that the college property should be bcnofioially occupied, that the 
rates of confribulions should ho raised in those classes which 
were being educated undo* cost price, that the burden of sustain- 
ing die college should be laid on the whole institution and not 
ungenerously on that class wliicU had no voice in the manage- 
ment, Beformed on these principles the college would have paid 
its own way handsomely, and full) answered the expectatians of 
tlie B-Ouse ofOomraons, without injustice to any. Start it iairly 
in the race, do not weight it with military govomors, officers, and 
oiTdians, and it would assuredly have distanced all competitors; 
for no other school in the tountry has such valuable prizes and 
so few blanks as this, with its thirty or forty coniinissions yearly 
without purchase, and its purchasable commissions for all.’^ 
There is u much more obvious account of the present arrange- 
ments than the parsimonious persistence of Parliament, to be 
found in the constitution of the Board of Commissioners, to wdiom 
is committed tlie regulation of all the college affaii’s, and who are 
military men, except the Secretary-oi-Wur, who is,* however, no 
exception, for he never attends. They tv«insfen*ed the support of 

* Tlie evil does not end with Sandhurst ; it works in the army at large. None 
hut wealthy parents can afford^'U) imy 125/. a )ear, and extras of 25/. moie. 
The sons of gentleman of smaller means arc excluded, We hold this to be a 
loss to the smicc, believing that their modemte views and economical habits 
would exercise a hcueficial iniluencc in the society of a regiment, ^me 
iitutenant-coloiwds, indeed, aro of a different opinion. *‘It is always very 
agieeaUo to have what are called 'flash people* under jon, who can keep 
horses and do tilings in a fine manner; consequently, the lieutenaptcolond, 
even if he is a poor man himself, in order to keep pace with other regiments, 
likes to do Ihhigs in that Way ; an^ it he has poor People in his refd^ent, he 
canuol do itt eonaequently hb yemment sinks. Tlierffore ho mxOA raftmr 
oust the po$i! men from the regunwt, beoanse their pi^enoo controls him in 
giving thw Mtli to his regiment which ft wonld/otherwlse 
dence ^ Jtkm, p. ^7. V tins utteely false estimate of 

do% things’* picvaSs wi& oommsmding omems; bow m yon possibly com* 
phdji of the subaltcrna f ^ 
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tjic chaiitttble and other deidgiis of this institution fi’oA the 
shoulders of tlie State to those of the civil portion of the body, 
instead of the whole body ; and in so doing followed the common 
dictates of human nattU’ej which prompts us not to boar one 
another’s burdens, but to impose our own burdens on other men: 
This corruption^ works with incrmitied force in irrcsponjsdblo 
Boards and Oorporations, yjf whom ITuirlow used to say, that 
they have neither souls to he lost, nor bodies to bo kicked! The 
solo defence made for surcharging civilians is, that their sons 
may get commissions without purchase. So may the sous of 
offioera: there is perfect Ccpinlity between all cadets, of whatever 
parentage, in the competition for commissions without purchase ; 
and* how possibly this equality can be any compensation for 
tlic pecuniary inequality, wc eauiiot imagine. This defrneo, so far 
from telling in favour of the existing system, is an argument 
against it. These commissions without purchase nr© the prizes 
of the college, substantial rewards of merit to industry, good 
c<hidact, and ability, as tested by the oxporiciiee of the autho- 
rities and public competitive examinations between the cadets. 
About throe cadets out of eight gain tlicso commissions,* which 
are really without purchase to the sous of officers, for they pay 
the college 182Z. lS2«.,t for what at tlie^TIorse Guards is worth 
450/., but wldoh are expensive honours to civilians, whose 
college pa^me^ts amount in four years to 500/. Ought merit 
thus to buy its reward ? Ts it not a coutradiction in terms for a 
prize to be purchased after being fairly won ? Surely it is no 
defence, but an aggravation of Ihc s) stem, and a mockery, for tJie 
Board of Oominis&ionars to address a parent, and say, Your son 
is clever, steady, and industrious ; these qualities have been tested 
lierc by our 0 A\n observation, by the reports wo have received, 
and by the competitive examinations wdiich wc have witnessed : 
in acknowledgment of his merit, and believing that ho will do 
her Majesty good service, v,q have much pleasure in rccomiuend- 

^ JiJomc members of ilic Committeo calculated that of Die 70 or 80 cadets 
niinually leaving the eollcge, not more than 20 gained commissions without 
purchase. The lieutenant-governor scorns to imply that about half are thus 
successful. Sir Howard Douglas' figures arc inexplicable, and must bo mis- 
reported. He says, that 4648 cadets liave passed the examination since the 
establishment of the school, and that of this number, 2050 obtained commis- 
sions without purchase; and he makes \ip the 2050, with 4363 cadets conunis- 
sioned, with and without purchase, up to 1832 inclusive, since which year 687 
have been eommissioned without purchase, 85 of the^ however, by private 
interest, and not through the OoUege rocemmendation* All that can be 
gathered from this is, tlmt 602 have obtained commissions without purchase in 
21 years ; and it is on the comparison between this number and the probable 
number of cadets during that period, that the statement in the text i$ founded. 

t rorty-shc sons of SpScers pay 2100/. a year, about 46/. 13s. eacb, wfcicli^ 
multiplied by 4 (the years of residence), gives 182/. 12s. 

[Yol. LXV. No. CXXVII.]— New Semes, Vol, IX. No. I. L 
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ing iJita to the Coinjaonder-in-Obief for a oommission withoijt 
trarohaw ; that is, •withont any ftirther payment on yoar part, you^ 
toTing already pfdd tihe college 602. au»e thua you JtrooM have 
paid at &e Horse Ottards.” This is indeed xakiettuv, 

tKant/u^oi ivpeh/iolaw. ‘ 

We hare bad occasion to hnd fanlt, hnt thie is not our object. 
We have praotibal ocds in vievr, and *vre ptooeed io offer sugges- 
tions for their realizataon. 

first, 'We must clear the ground by proposing the abolition of 
the junior department at Sandhurst, together uith the theoretical 
class at Wooluich, and the preparatory school at Garshalton ; in 
fhct, all the* existing military schools. 

We hold that there are inherent and irremediable defects in 
such Government establishments, which always have and always 
wiU stand in the way of success. Government is stepping out of 
its jffoper sphere in here undertaking the dudes of a school- 
master ; it is no part of its function to educate people's children 
for them, when they are perfectly willing and able to do so thefti- 
selves. Nor can Government over do the work as well ; all the 
regulations possible will never supply the want of the scrutinizing 
inspection of parents. The careftilly selected witnesses before 
this Committee are tooc cautious to raise the curtain, hut tlio 
generid impression of the junior department is not favourable. 
Bough, low, coarse, ore the epithets usually applied to it in 
society; btet young men, with flash talk, are the specimens 
usually met. Nothing short of necessity, and ipability to get a 
commission direct, ever induces parents to trust the formation of 
their sons’ characters to regimental captainsiand non-commissioned 
officers.* Dne of the witnesses — ^no less an authority than a pro- 
minent professor at the College — in Ills simplicity speaks of any 
little thing, such as smoking or going into publio-hou 80 s.”j- If 
it be a “little thing” in the Sandhurst point of view, for boys to 
flrequent public-houses, what is great there ? This professor was 
“classically odneated,”. he tells its; and, though ho does not 
think “Iiatin of the slightest use,” yet he has “ no prejudice on 
the subject," and may he supposed to address his class to tliis 
effect 

“ Aude aliguid l»evibas gyaris et oarcere dignuu, 

Si vis esse aH<|Uis.“$ 

* “ Ninety^iiBc persCsos oat cf a Inmdied who send thir sous to tiie Hilitaiy 
OoSege, do not send them there os persoos send thtir sous to Hanow or Eton, 
but they ate imirefy sent for tiuesace oi getting a oottmdsskm for uothfog, not 
for oftht Seknet. 

I have oonfiaeaent odis at Sand^oist, where huRfooidiaide cadets are 
sometiiaes kq^ for two ox three ^s, htdadiog lugldei ou toead and water : 
and they used to hare a hlaek-hue. 
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Nor ia the progreas in atadf more estiaG^otory. That it'bhould 
take foin* yeaiB of real viftk to qualify for a commission iu the 
six reqoitM steps is inoonoeivable. Ttore oro hints in the evi' 
dence, that the younger hoys ‘‘have no steadiness, and are not 
kept in order, as they would he at school make no 

progress, but idle away ^eir tiine, generally do not Work very 
maoh the b^finning r •“'Bnd they eannot d6 anything," after 
having been at tbe.eo&ege a year.* At the Woolwich Aoadmny, 
the cadets are better prepared before entrance, their future 
advancement in their profusion depends on 'themselves, there is 
more competition, fmd so more mtelleotaol work is done. But 
here, too, where die discipline is also military, the moral state 
was very till raised by the rare public school talents and 
administrative ability of the late captain of the cadets ; and, since 
his rule ceased on his promotion, its relapse within six months 
has been so notorious, mat its present conation has been brought 
by the public press under the notice of the authorities as requiring 
their prompt and vigorous interposition. Parents bahuioe the 
material advantages of the Ordnance Corps against the corrupting 
influences of the Academy, and tlie more scrupulous decide 
against subjecting their Isons to such temptations. At Carshalton, 
young as the boys these are, vices of* the most degrading cha- 
racter broke out some few years since, which were imported into 
the Acadomyi and were only suppressed by decimating the pupils, 
and changing the head master. This junior school is now in 
process of being disbanded, as an acknowledged failure. But do 
not mdolence, insolence, and* grossness exist in public and other 
schools, with which •the Government have no connexion ? No 
doubt they do sometimes, and are stript of scholars in conse- 
quence. This is at once an efi’ectunl remedy, hut one not appli- 
cable to Sandhurst and Woolwich. Parents jealously inquire 
into the character of schools ; they are sensitive to every breath 
of suspicion ; mere rumour is quite enough to ruin a school iu 
puhlio estimation. If they dislike an^^thiug eitlier in the studies 
or discipline, they ccunplain ; and, iu default of redress, take 
their boys away. It is surprising how soon a school loses a high 
character, and how long it takes to regain one ; how soholarships 
and pecttniafy advantages weigh ,as nothing, where good fame is 
wonting. In the last generation, what pnbHo school in batter 
estimation than Westminster; losing character and hoys under 
the head master who {^receded Dr. liddell, not a}!, his learning, 
zeal, skill, and -honesty— not its .forty Queen's scholars, its 
Studentships at Christ Church, Oxford, its s<4tolar8hips at 
Trinity, Cambridge, have been able to rake it: for its ten or 
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twelve^yearly vaouuciea there are notiiaoro than twenty candidates,^ 
and any bey of moderate capacity and acquirements ^ sure to 
sxjcceed. Contrast Uiis strong control which parents are able to 
exercise, without any responsibility or trouWe, over public schools, 
with tlieir utter powerlessness over the management of tho close 
Government military schools ; where all the authorities, from the 
liighest to^ the- lowest, are military nien> animated by an impene- 
trable esjmt de corps ; whore to complain is to expose your boy 
to sometliing Kke persecution, while to remove him is to rum 
liis pi;ospects in life. Again, wo doubt whether tiie masters, 
appointed, paid,^ and dependent on the military authorities, as 
they are, can* ever be equal to the men whom the public schools 
secure by a higher stipend, a more generous treatment, and a 
more agreeable position. We consider, too, that the public 
opinion within these military institutions is necessarily lower 
than that elsewhere. This is very well put by the Sandhurst 
chaplain, who cannot be regarded as a hostile witness : — 

I think there is some sort of inferiority in the general tone of the 
cadets at Saddhturst to the tone of a public school, arising from this 
circumstance :--*The examination being a system of steps, a clever boy 
passes his examinations earlier ; inste*^ of its being a regular coarse, 
they take up a certain number of steps, so that, supposing a lad is very 
clever, be may get his commission in two and a half or three years. 
The consequence is, that the proportion of tlie eleve^t. well-disposed 
boys is, from that reason, rather less than it would be in another 
school. An ill-conditioned boy, ora hoy who is dull in intellect, or an 
idle boy, may remain four years and a half; those who would have 
done good to themselves and others by remauping, leave early, The 
consequence is, that the elder and ])etter part of the school is smaller 
as to numbers than would be the ease in a public school of the 
same size.^’t 

We hold, then, that these three inherent defect&---rthe want of 
parental vigilance, the position of the masters, the tone of the 
boys tbemselve»-^are fatijl to tlie success of any Government 
military school, pj:ofe&sing to teach what can be taught elsewhere.J 


^ ThC jMSaries of the masters ate increased according to duration of service. 
This IS bad; becaiise, in carder to allow room for the increase (which is as much 
as 50 per cent, after 15 years), i)ic original solary is necessarily low, and so 
fails ot attracting the ablest men: but once appointed, thpy remain, whatever 
they are, bound by the premium attached to seniority. 
fPagem 

i The ileiimk may be made mofe general- The failure; where Govenunenl" 
earours tado the whole work in axry educatioiinl establishment, is as signal 
as the success where it only assists voluntary efforts* What, sums have been 
spent on the e«^bli4hment and euppprt of the Kne^Ball 8cho(^ for training 
masters of union schools! Its prmdpid and nuuiim Urc the best procurable; 
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TFken military JBihicatim should begin. 

Po wo impute blame to ? By Ho means. Thera ' were 
reasons for the estabUsIiment of these jiiniot institutions tifty 
years ago, which might in that day bAve justified them iii England, 
and which may now operate on the Ooiitinont, 

Their failure i€ owlng^ not to any i^ant of benevolence in tlioir 
founders, nor of :s 0 al and intelligence in their masters ; but dimply 
because Government has undertaken to do for private individuals 
that work, which, in •the nature of the case, they can do better for 
themselves. Let this interference cease. 

Military ednoation, like clerical, legal, or* medical, must, hi 
order td success, acdord with the habits, feelings, desires, genius, 
and general state of education among those classes of society to 
which it is to be applied. \Vi3 do not catch up boys thirteen 
years old, and proceed forthwith to make clergymen, barristers, 
or doctors of them. We consider that every man has two sets 
of duties in life, and two educations to fit him for their discharge, 
llis duties as a gentleman are taught him by an education, 
liberal, general, or poly technical ; his duties as a professional 
man by a special, or technical education. In the liboral pro- 
fessions generally, the former education occupies the youth of 
this country at schools u'p to the close of their seventeenth or 
eighteenth year ; when they pass, for the latter purpose, imme- 
diately before entrance on their professional careers, to the Uni- 
versities, the hjlo&pitals, or the Inns of Court. Why should not 
the Goveniment rc&pe(5t this procedure on the part of the public, 
and form their plans in accordance with it. ^‘The secret of 
making perfect soldiers is only to he^ found in national customs 
and institutions,” says tho first of living English military his- 
torians. Let Government close all tlicir so-called military 
schools for boys, in which, from the very age of the pupils> not 
military hut general learning is taught ; and let them found a 
really military coUege, in which young men shall he instructed 
in special professional subjects, immediately before entering on 
their military duties. The Govornmant are not without the 
encouragement derived from experience to proceed in this way ; 
for, while the junior departments have, as a general rule, failed, 
the senior have as generally succeeded, Wo have already seen 
this in the case of the senior department at Sandhurst, and the 
same remark holds good in regard to the practical class at Wool- 
wich, which Is a sort of senior ordnance department* One who 
has the honour of holding her Majesty’s commission, should 
empbAtiqally b,e a gentleman and an«oi&oer; in educational' order, 


with this year it will cease to crist, for this reason, among others, that it has 
bm superseded by the other traitiiug stiiools; supported V Voluntary contri- 
butions, and in part assisted by the State* 
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a firali, actd thiwa an oflbaiC^ The teaching foJr the 

fo^er may well he left» in s country like this of moral -end intel- 
lectual activity^ to the ordinary public schools, which will dlways 
supply the article better and cheaper than the !{{oise Guards can 
manufactureat; for the purpose of conducting the latter educa- 
tion, Government, whioh alone wants ihe thing, must itself 
supply it, by founding a general military college. 

Our proposal then, is, that officers of all arms, cavalry and 
infantry, as well as artillery and engineers, should be required to 
pAss tfaough a military college. The age of admission would 
be during the seventeen^ year, and the duration of residence one 
year,* For the nomination of candidates competing for admission, 
and for the wpermtendence ofmilitary education generally, a Board 
of Oommissioners ehould be appointed, consisting of the Secretary 
for War, the Commander in Chief, the Paymaster General, the 
Chaplain Gl^eral, and such other persons of scientific and 
literary acquirements, some of whom should bo experienced edu- 
cationmte, as her Majesty might be advised to appoint.t In 
regard to i^mission, their duties "would be to ascertain that the 
candidate is of the prescribed age, that his physical strength and 
constitution are good, and that he is of unblemished moral cha- 
racter. For these purposes, too much reliance must not be 
placed in certificates and testimonials. The confidential agents 
, of the Commisfeioners, as those of the Lord Chaficellor caring 
ifnc his words, should see the candidates, the masters, parents, and 
o&^ persons referred to, should hand in a detailed report 
of the candidates’ connexiqus, breeding, life, conversation, and 
that goes to make up a gentleman, whatever his rank. Let it 
be distinctly understood that merit alone is to decide the selection, 
and we have no hesitation as to the honesty with which this new 
principle would be earned out. In France it was introduced 
under the Consulate, and succeeding governments have advanced 
and perfected it. 
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Any young Englishman should be permitted to invite these 
inquiries into eharacter^ an^to none ^ho pai^ this ordeal should 
permission to compete be denied* would regard this per- 
mission as a valuable testimonial, which would be in itself an 
object of emulation, tod of use to a young man in any profesbion. 
The actual admission into the college would depend on the 
results of a competitive examination between tjio candidates of 
approved character.^ The subjects of the examination would he 
fixed, and such* as are considered essential ports qf a general and 
liberal, as distinguished fSrOm a professional education, having in 
view the prodciency usually reached in the upper classes of our 
public schools. We would he guided, in the clioijjo of subjects, 
uojt so much by what is desirable to be known witliin the military 
college, as by what is taught "without it We would especially 
guard against any cause of regret in the unsuccessful candidate, 
that he had been led aside, in preparing for this examination, 
from those studies which are useful in any other calling which 
he may hereafter adopt. We would also warn parents, that 
nothing special, no fortification or surveying, will be required ; 
anti that tibieir wisest course will be to put their sons at a good 
school, and keep them there. Cramming will have no place, for 
there will be no examination into particular text-books, but into 
the subjects contained m any books. 

But though the examination will not inquire into any other 
than the o/iinary school attainments, yet considering that 
mathematics must be the foundation of the future military studies, 
we place at the entrance of our college, aymfdrprfro^ 

datrw. We conceive, however, that the object of this examination 
in mathematics should be, luther to test tlieir influence in the 
way of mental discipline, than the progi’^ss made in them as 
instruments in the investigation of phenomena and advancement 
of the arts and sciences; to discover whether the habit has been 
attained of applying the intellect closely to dijficulties which 
patient thought alone can conquer, to stimulate the power of 
inquiry and that faculty which suggests new combinations of 
thought, to induce caution in the reception of evidence, to require 
proof as strict as the nature of the case edmits—demonstrotion 
where the reasoning proceeds on precise definitions, probability 
in the practical matters of Hfe. The mathematics tit this matri- 
culation examination should 1)e all pure, nnd such as w^ould prove 
directly serviceable in military studies, — arithmetic, integral and 
fractional, including logarithms; geometry, Uhe first six books 
with tibte elevenih tod twelfth of Euclid ; the elements of algebra, 
and of plane trigonometry. The examination can hardly be too 
simple, provided it be sufficitot to elicit the qualifications of the 
candidates. 

The appordonmeni of the highest number of marks attainable 
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by any candkliitw, and indicating tbo importance of mathematics, 
wIiiJch AvouW be to aJl otli^ in the ratio of two to three/ 

would be ns follows 


Pore Mathematics * * - . 400 

OenoraJ Hjstor^^ and Geography (Mathematical, 

Phyweah and Political) 100 

lianguage and History (Constitutional and other) 

oflSngland . . * 100 

Languagp and History of Greece 100 

„ , „ Home 100 

„ „ Prance 300 

,, Germany 100 


, 1000 

'riie Kxnminej.*b, niiconuected with any (Tovernment school, slionhl 
1)(‘ chosen hy the “Hoard of Commissioners* There would h(‘ no 
standard of jujepiromouts hut that fixed by the competitors. 

'Fo the cadet within the walls of the college,, tlie character oi 
the education would at once become special and professional, 
'fho object in \iew being now not himply the gentleman, but tlie 
officer snperadded to the gentleman, tliednstniction would be for 
the most part military. ^As much as possible of general know- 
ledge having been secured before entrance, nomore W'ould be now 
required thau^onld be necessary in the pursuit of strictly military 
studies. There must be a cerlain amoimt of nnfthotnatios to 
ouahle the student to appreciate iho military lessons — some plane 
trigynomeUy is iudispezisuhle to surveying : and if this be not 
attained before entrance, it mu&t form part o|* the college course. 
But w’e should hope that tlu* cadet, liaving seiwed a school appren- 
tieesbip to the elementary and nhstrac^t inquiries of pure scieneo, 
will now be able to proceed to its special application, to enter on 
the great business ^of practical education. His chief attentfon 
would hp given, among the mixed sciences, to mechanics, and 
particularly to statics and dynamics as branches of mechanics. 
These would he ti’eatcd, as*' far as possible, hy means of illustra- 
tions deriyo^ from* nature and art, by practical and professional 
examples, with ns much brevity in tbe abstrac't reasonings as may 
be consistent with the elucidation of principles, [t will he sulfi- 
cieut to mention the other subjects of stiidy—Sarveying ; rorti- 
fication, pormaneot and field ; Ffeneh and German ; Military 
History, by whicli we mean the history of campaigns and sieges, 
one or two oft which might be taken dnd illustrated ip ^ Term, 
The numbers of the college would not be formidable im tim® of 
peace— about fiOO,* allowing for an increase- of 100 on Our late 
I)eace establi $Iiment» The discipline should be dom estic : tbe 

* Before the war, the number of offieets was about 

500—50 for the orduance corps, 450 for the rest of the army. This last nutu- 
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cacleta should live with their tutors, lodge in thoir houses, form 
• p^art of their families ; meeting for study or drill, in||^alls, lecture- 
rooms,, parade grounds. For the whole body, or for any 
large section of the body, to reside within the four walls of a 
quadrangle, would be most undesirable. ^Tlle coHege, once fairly 
started, would be self-sustaining : each cadet would* be charged 
with his proportion of the whole cost. Without auy distinction of 
birth or parentage. , It would he most ungracious to surcharge 
any one class for the benefit of any other, when all are pre- 
sumed equally to have won, on the ground of ‘merit, the right of 
admission. 

Tlierc would be periodical examinations, conducted by a mixed 
Boftf'd of Examiners, unconnected with the college, who would 
classify all who had arrived at* the close of their years term of 
residence, in three classes. The first, for commissions without 
purchase in tlie Artillery and Engineers ; the second, for com- 
missions without purchase in the Cavalry and Infantry ; the 
third, for commissions with purchase in tlie Cavalry and Infantry. 

There would bo a minhmim, and those who did not satisfy the 
Examiners would bo citlier altogether rejected, or, under some 
special circumstances, might be allowed one half-year s grace to 
qualify for the third clas<|. But wo ajmiK^hend that, with compe- 
tition for admission, and omitlation during residence, very few 
would be rejected for incompetence. The cadets ^ho selected 
the Engineers* would proceed to the School of Application at 
Chatham ; those for the Artillery w^ould join the Practical Class 
at Woolwich; for such periods as might be thought necessary, 
and under suoJi pecuniary anungemehts as should place them on 
an equality wdth the second and third classes, who would at once 
join their regiments.f 

We should have the strongest objections to a military college, 
Ihrobgh which all commissioned officers must pass, unless admis- 
sion to it, and progress in it during residence, were according to 
merit as tested by competition. We ^think that to nominate 
students to a military college, as youths are now nominated to 
commissions, without any reference to personal qualifications, 


ber is reached thus. It appears from a return in the Report, p. 172, that 218 
candidates for commissions, unconncc^dwith Sandhurst, werept^sed and com- 
niisi^ioncd in the eight concluding months of 1S52. This would give an average 
of 327 a-vear, to imch most be added 73 Saudliurst cadets, and 50 non-com- 
missioned ol^rs promoted i 450 in all. • 
f Thus, all the students of the French staff school receive pay a$ commis- 
sioned officers. So also the students at the Ariillcry and Inmcer School arc 
reckoned, on being commissioned) to have served four years, oatme from tbeir 
entrance, in consideration of tlie time spent in study at the folytedinic and at 
this schQol.-^(b//rs MUitaire^ par M. Yahchellc, vol. i. pp. 

171, 191. 
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mthoat mj ejaimxa^0n worthy of the na^, on the grouiids of 
meife intoresyMr of aaoestral inent» would fef^ihuy agetarate the 
esdetisg sotdal eyik of the anay. It is had enough pr the ser- 
vice to have a oert«dn number of idle, ignorant, and inoapable 
boys (‘ollect^ together in one regiment, to encourage each other 
in bad manners and practical jokes ; but there, at least, they are 
held in some eheck by the higher tone of genenai somety around 
them, and by the presence of their superior .officers hut to oon- 
centrate into one society the Perrys, the Griers, the Joneses, and 
all those who now cpver their incapacity for aught else under a 
red coat, is a measpio which would soon be condemned by expe- 
rience.* 

That the competition will be great is to bo expected. f!on- 
sci^dous parents will not have the same objections, as now, to 
tho Army as a profession for their sons. In the prizes which it 
will have to offer to ability and industry, the military college will 
he rich, superior to Oxford, hitherto pre-eminent in this respect. 

If certain restrictions as to birth-place and lineage were re- 
moved, Oxford would have about thirty-five fellowships a-yeai' 
to lay before her graduates, who may annually amount to S80 ; 
so ttiat twelve and a-halfper cent, of the whole number receive, pos- 
sibly for a term of years only, generally on the condition of taking 
orders, invariably under the restriction of celibacy, an income 
about coireSponffing to that of a lieutenant of Infantry. The 
other graduates receive nothing but a degree, facilitating their 
entrance into some professions, but not actually introducing them 
into any, without farther expenditure of time and money. In 
the military college, putting tho whole number of graduates at 
600 yearly, and the commissions without purchase, including the 
Ordnance corps, at 150, tlio prizeholders would be twenty-fivo 
per cent., exactly doable : and all the rest would at once, and at a 
cost o:^ one-ffiurth the time and two-thirds the ntoneyf (iuclhding 
payment for commission) required for a University career, be 
placed in m honourable profession, on the road to fortune. 

Some of the .objections to a military college, through which 
all Oommissiohed Officers must pass, may be Very summarily 
disminse^ We are tedd that this plan will exclude good men, 
who might hereafter make good officers." Which is very true, 
though vary little to the fitc^ofie. There is a like possibility 
under any system of admission; the question is, vmioh ]^lan 
exoludes the fewest good men — one which eajre^illy lOxomines 

■ - ' t '- • *’ ' — " , 

* Iwga ansdien of yoium men are ccfiecteil at oar nniroi^ip, but not 
into oimaopuiy. ^nisy are divided among eevmvd^oollagas, as twine by the 
exchwvsaess m " sets^’ and hj tbe formality a eti^tte^ 

t Tbe KA. degree omtemfiy ooste ahcet *002. Vfft&tft m expenses of tho 
nuhtsiy eoQege at and the ownaMsina ai,4wL, yen hare 600 to 000, 
or 3 to 3. ' . ‘ 
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ip:to physical, intallectaftl, mi moral ^uaUfioations, or ouc which 
accepts tba recommondatioils of interested parties ? An infal- 
lible mode of appointment is impossible, the least fiillihle is the 
object of search : it is a qnestion of compsaason and degree. 

Again: the discretion of parents is to he preferr^ to forcing 
them to this particular system.” If you consult parents, the wise 
will say, ** Idleness is the root of all these sooial^and moral evils 
in the army ; those who have nothing to do, will assuredly do 
something which they ought not to do : by all medns employ my 
boy's mind, and so keep him out of mischief." The foolish will 
he for going on as now. Which are we to follow ? 

Patting all officers through a military college should not he 
compulsory, because a gi^eat ^many officers might esteem it 
drudgery ; and if you make them work agtdnst their inclinations, 
you defeat your purpose.”* But the clergy, lawyers, medical 
men, naval officers, civil engineers, office clerks, every individual 
in a liberal profession, are obliged to work, very much against 
tlioir natural inclinations perhaps at first ; but they submit with 
a very good grace, and take their drudgery very cheerfully, well 
knowing that their future happiness and independence in life, 
their very bread often, depend on their own exertions. Why 
should officers be exempted from this imiversal law ? Because, 
forsooth, those professions absolutely req,uire a oejftain class of 
information : \ do not think the army does.” The force of folly 
can no fhrther go. We know the ground of all these mere 
obstructionist objections, which are taken from the evidence of 
an officer high in rank — ^the 'regardmg the army as a pleasant 
pastime for a few years, not ^as a serious employment for life : 

* Again, “ When studies are pushed too far, it might lead to idleness and dis- 
sipation.^’ " Early education will not make a man studious ; on the cemtTary, 
if pUsliod too far, very often leads to neglect.” The autlior of the '"Advance- 
ment of Lttarning” must eive the answer to this. " And for the conOeitj that 
learning should ^ 

it were a straxto t ^ « 

motion and agtfotiou, should induce slothfuhiess; whereas contrariwise it may 
be truly affitmedj that no kind of men love business for itself, bw those imt 
arc learned; for other persons love it for profit j as an hireUng, thw loves the 
work for the wages ; or for honour, as because it bearetb them np m the 
of men, amd reTresheth thoir reputation, which otherwise would wear; or 
booansait puttetb them in mind ortteir fortime, and giveih ffiem <ujoairion to 
pleasure mid disploasuzo; or because tt exerciseth some wmerein they 
take pride, and so enfectaineih them in srood humour and pleasing opnceirs 
to!Sffi^elVesrSCi^ it advanceth any other their eiSTSothat as 
it is said of unfrue valours, that some mmi’S vidours are in the eyes of thein 
that look on;'‘so’mU3Dh mei^s industries arc in the eyes of others, or at leart m 
regard of ffiwown designmenfo ; only learned men love butiness os ^ 
aocording to luiticce, as agreeable to health of mind as c^es<dse is to health of 
body, teHng pleasftre in the action ifseHi^aad not in the pafohase j so th^ of 
ah menSi^MO the mtwt bdofet^bH if ft be towards imy business which can 
hold or detain their mind.*' 
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the sooner the nice is hU4iit the i*oot of that mistake the hotter 
lor the country, for the saTica, mH for the individual.. 

* There are, however, two diffiotilties which deserve attention. 
Wlmt is to become of the military oij)haiis ? They will have no 
preference nndef the proposed comjfetition— they may or may 
not succeed ; whereas they receive great consfideration under the 
existing Sandhurst system, and the Committee in their Report 
recommend that they should receive more. We heUeve also that 
the Under Secretary for War has appealed to the liberality of 
Parliament to give them au entirely gratuitous education. We 
regard this as a mistake, into whicli generous feeling has very 
naturally at this time led the Committee (omnia mala exeinjAa 
bonis initiis ormntnr), hut into wjuch they would not have failen 
had they taken counsel of practical educationists. No good e^ er 
comes of charity boys at a public school : they arc kept to their 
own society, they form a class by themselves, nnd tliat nn inferior 
class: not having enjoyed the same advantages of previous 
preparation, they are beaten by other boys in tho race of acquire- 
ment ; they do not get on themselves, they keep back otJiers ; 
nnd, let the mastels give them what kind encouragement they 
may, there is a certain mark put on them by the public opinion 
of the school. At Ox foot'd and Cambridge also, the experience 
of the authorities is unfavourable to entertaining applications in 
formd pauperis, and they put very violent interpretations on tlic 
old wills of founders and benefactors,’^ in order to elect on the 
ground of merit irrespective of property. In recent foundations, 
such as the University Scholarships, no question is asked about 
pecuniary means. If a rich man, with many temptations to ease, 
chooses to work hard, it is the height of illihorality to deny him 
liis reward merely because he is rich. ' If parental and poverty 
qualifications are to constitute claims to eligibility, the personal 
qualifications of the candidates must be p*o tanto set aside (for 
only a certain number can bo commissioned); but on what prin- 
ciple, consistent with the efficiency of the service, it can be 
maintained that . the less capable youths should he accepted, 
because they are orphans and poor; and the more desirable 
rejected; because they are so unfortunate us to have Uving and 
possibly wealthy fathers, we cannot imagine. This is to make a 
dead dog of more worth than a livhfg lion. We believe idso that 
it is impossible to gauge poverty by testimonials, or certificates, 
or by <wiy test short of the Union Workhouse> where there is 
public money to be distributed : and we are compelled in the cause 

. . r>, .4-.. ..I.,..-, 

* Fotugidevs of colleges g^eraUy enacted tbat members of the foandatiou 
should rcsig^i all m the chwity, whenever they biWiaopossessed of 

sufficient to maintain themselvcis at the university. This has been 

held to mean real property, not personal^ : so that a mm may have 10,000/. a 
year from the funds, and not vacate his fellowship. 
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of plaiu spoakiug to be ungalkut enough to add^ tliat Boards of 
• ffuardiaus .have much moro dUficulty iu dealiug with what is 
moat unreai^ouably called the Aveahes aex. Beeidos^ if m orphan 
he poor, he may have rich relatione, who ought hot to be relieved, 
by the public, of their obligatioue. 4t Saudlmre^ as well ae 
elsewhere^ the eleemosymury portion of the foundation has not 
answered the benevolent intentions of its authors.* 4 Committee 
of tlie Commissioners reported, in 182$^, that amongst the appli- 
cations for admission into the oqdian class, and* among those 
aoUMilly iidmitted, there were many whose friends were perfectly 
able to pay at the rates fixed for the sons of living officers ; that 
out of fifty then in the college there were twenty-one whose 
families were not in that state of pecuniary distress which would 
warrant a demand on the public for gratuitous education, ami 
whose admission was therefore not in accordoncc with the chari- 
table intentions of the institution. This abu‘4e is alleged to have 
arisen from the difficulty of drawing a hue defining pecuniary 
distress, and from the great inducement held out to widows in 
the magnitude of the boon to their sons.* The parent was 
ensnared, and the college deluded. It is said, also, that the 
orphans, having been imperfectly educated from want of means, 
(lid not keep pace with, other cadets in their studies. Their 
history, when commissioned, was often lamentable, and should 
not only excite^our pity and commiseration, hut should warn us 
against exposing them to debt and its consequent general discredit. 

But are not the sons of those gallant men who have given 
their country, in obedience to its laws, tlie sacrifice of their lives, 
commending in death, their orphans *to our care, leaving tliem 
little other inheritance than an honoured name, entitled to any 
consideration? To very much, every w^ay; to more than they 
can receive at Sandhurst. Their debtors, indeed, we are, and we 
may 'pay that debt in a manner at once more beneficial to the 
recipients, and not detrimental to the public service in wliich 
their fathers died, than by removing, thorn from the field of 
honourable competition with their follows. While the Athenians 
maintained at the public expense the sons of those that had 
fallen in fight against tlie enemies of their country, tlxey mad© 
the panegyrics of theh funeral orations servicbable both tor the 
honour at* tlie dead and for the emulation of the living; s$fymg of 
the fathers that the whole earth was their sepulchre, and their 
memory was imperishably wxdtten in heart and mind; to tlie 
orphans, that -a struggle, arduous indeed, was before them, for 
even with superiority of merit they could hardly gain an (npiality 
of reputation, since they would have to contend against the envy 
of Ou living eompetition.t/ The* 'LieutenTOt’-Govethor of Sand- 

f. lliuoyd. ii. 43-fr>0. 


* Page 47. 
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hum is of opinion that ft pension of 66l! for a certain numbpr 
of years, vronld be a greater boon than a gratuitous ednoation at 
Sandhnrat; which is indeed now less than ever j&eceaeery, since 
we have the Wellington College exactly meeting the ease, being 
foimded folr the express purpose of giving a sound, reUgious, 
moral, and practical education to iOO miHtary orphans. This, 
by the way, wo^ild be an admirable feeder to the proposed mill- 
tai^ college.^ 

jBnt there is another serious objeotaon. To require intellectual 
attainments from *all officers, is virtually to shut the door against 
promotion from the ranks. Though we believe that a commis- 
sion is ofted a very doubtful benefit to a private, yet we admit, 
that, as regards book-learning, though not as regards conduct, 
there must be exceptions in favour of non-commissioned officers 
as far fts the first commission — ^but not further : for other steps, 
they would have to qualify as other officers. In place of scientific 
knowledge, they can exhibit qualities of more immediate utility 
~practical soldiership ; hnfr we would have them chosen on the 
principles of Carnot — that organizer of victory.** He held that 
there was a mine of talent which lay hid in the lower classes of 
society, but he worked that mine wiA 'great caution and discern- 
ment ; choosing according to proved ciqiacity, making himself so 
acquainted with the names and characters of tlie privates, that it 
was hand for any soldier of merit to escape him. ^ These maxims 
are even more necessary in the British than in the French army, 
ilvbcro not only does conscription introduce all ranks into the 
service, but young men of ^considerahle acquirements voluntarily 
enlist.f Wo liold it to be a mischief to promote merely for 


♦ J^uat as Le Piytanee de la Fledho, the French junior MiUtanr School, feeds 
St. Gyr, the senior school, and also the Polytechnic. Le Prytanee was founded 
by Napoleon^ when First Consul, rcorgaxuzed by him in 1805-6-8 : established 
with the view of recompensing the services of military and naval officers, by 
giving their sorts a general good education, and so enabling them to empete 
for aemussiou into St. Cyr and the Polyteebme. At the annual circuits of the 
exauiiners» the best pupils of I^a Fkche are presented, and pass the same 
ordoal ai^ the rest- Tt mfty be worth wlulc, by way of contrast to our junior 
deparimenli, to give a few particulars concerning La Mcche. Pour bundled 
b^s ai^ sot^rted ^ the state, 300 entirely, lOu half. There arc others at 
their (mx cHarges. The free and demi-free scholars aie oxdusirely the sons of 
» officers or of non-oommissiopjed officer^ dying in action. The mrder of pro- 
fotenccis^L O^hans whose fiithm have been killed in action; 2, Orphans 
of fathers dying in the service, or after leaving it j 3. Bqys whose fathers have 
been maimed or disabled by wdtiUds. Th$ age of admission k from ten to 
twelve. t 

± Last yioar the number of eandidatea for exaimimtion at the Bcole ^lililitairG 
Cyr was 1700, while only 400 could be admitted* A Wgc portion of 
wi^msucoessful candidate enhsted as private^hoj^ to rise that way^ Their 
education would be of tim greatest service ^ mmm There are regimental 
schools for privato, and the moat bpt scholafa are mentioned in the orders of 
the day, have their names posted in the school, and are put oa the list for pro- 
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gallantry m.tbei field’: courage by ijliself abouldi not Be token as 
a raffioien^ sign of sncb merit as to give a title to a oonunisBion ; 
it is as firequently the aet of the xeokiess and daring, as of the 
cool, self-possessed, and detemined soldier; it should he re- 
warded, *bnt no^y conferring responsible duties, for the ade- 
guate disobarge m which it does not assure the desired quali- 
fications. Indifferwce to danger is one thiog«-oompetency to 
command is anothen. 

The object in view, the complete officer, would ’be very imper- 
fectly attained, if we were to thrust a cadet out of our military 
college into a regiment, and leat-e him there, with many tempta- 
tions to indolence, and with no inducements or opportunities fur 
further self-improvement. This was not the intention of the 
Duke of Wellington. When, In 1849, he took up the question 
of militafy education, as applied to officers, he .laid down two 
principles — 1. That no one should receive a commission, 
unless he should prove on examination to be possessed of good 
average abilities, and to have received the education of a gen- 
tleman. 2. That no ensign or comet should be promoted to a 
lieutenancy, nor lieutenant to a captaincy, until he had satisfied 
a competaat tribunal of his professional and , general acquire- 
ments and fitness. Of the manner in which the former priaoiple 
has been carried out, we will only say with its originator in Uie 
House of Copious, Sir Howard Douglas, that we cannot con- 
template anything more absurd than that ridiculously trivial 
examination which candidates for commissions now undergo. 
It is no proof of “the education of a gentleman.” We have 
known youths pass with credit, helped by a cramming master*, 
and 'obtain commisnions without purchase, whose general iguo- 
rahee would disgrace a village sohoolb’oy. One of the Sandhurst 
Exjpuuers tells us how he conducts one point-writing firom dic- 
tation. Five or six lines of English are read by the examiner, 
and written by the candidate ; if he make mistakes in spelling, 
a second, mid even a third piece is given liim, and the mistakes 
underlined, -to give him on opportunity of, correcting them. 
Some of the specimens are marvellous — inemvanienee, inhab- 
bitante, bm'hwrmm, generedy, intirupt, aplicatione-f One young 
Mend of ours, who passed triumphantly, always would write, 
baptitum. If not in time to baj; the admission of these gentiemen, 
we would at least bar their promotion in her Miqesty' s service, till 
they had inovettsed their knowledge of her MtqeSty's English. 

motion, Ho nan-^ia|)>hti<Hied officer can* be commissioned till he has passed 
aliten^cvanMioUas tb his knowledge of his own language, and oertain 
other tequiiements. ' ‘ 

* lb. ffidnsy IMhert'a Iietter to Lord Hnrdinge on Militaty Education, 
Jannaiy, 1864, paUhlKn in the .^^mdri^o the Bepewt. 
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Bir Hctinriurd Douglas adVjsed exataination tut. nvc^otioa aUc), 
,iind the ^l^ahlibhiutot^ ia order to provide lo^ 4(eBtis of i«- 
hkuetion for regimontol of^cers, of schools in all gorrisons and 
ftircign stations, under professors pwd hj Government. ^ But the 
only detailed and complete scheme is Hr. Bidn^ Herhert’s, eon* 
tuiiied in a letter to the Con)niander>m‘-Chiei^ January, 1854. 
The following is an outline of lus plan. At the head-quarters 
of every general’s command a miliU^ instrootor should be sta- 
tioned j masters, class-rooms, and a lihrary’'of reference provided, 
Mr. Herbert divides the United Kingdom into nine districts, 
which he names : he oontemplqtcs eight abroad, but wislies to 
try the experiment at hpmc first. The same text-boc&s would 
be used in all these distiict schools, so that the migrations of<^ an 
officer would not materially interrupt his studies. Subalterns at 
head-quarters could avail themselves of these schools without 
disturbance of their regimeqtul duties ; of those at ont-statious, 
oue-fouith might be spared at a ume for the purposes of study 
at head-qunrtcrs. Attendonce would not be compulsory, but the 
examination before promotion would. There would be two exa- 
minations, and two courses of study, — one for ensigns, candi- 
dates for lieutenancies ; nuother for lieutenants, candidates fur 
cuptainciea. A certoiu advance on tlie requireraents for the first 
commission would be made, as well ns a pratticol acquaintance 
with the duties of .a regimental orderly officer; nor sliould any 
subaltern be allowed to join the school till he had been dis- 
charged from dnll. The examination for a captaincy would bo 
yot another step in advance ; and here would come m competi- 
tion for admission into the ‘staff school, of which we will soon 
speak. 

The examination must be conducted in such a manner as to 
embrace candidates scattered all over the world. Every half-year 
they would send in their names, tln*ough their commanaiug 
officers, to the general in command, who would report to the 
Board of Education Commissioners. Examiners appointed by 
them, and nnoonnocted with any Govenunent establishment, will 
issue examination papers, which the candidates in Uieir several 
stai^OS, trill he r^nired to answer within a certain time, without 
hooks 0 ? assistanoo of any kind, and in the presence of certain 
superior officers, to see frur^play : $hey will also affix a motto or 
cipher to their work. The answers so marked syill be sent -up to 
the Examiners, the key to the ciphers to the Secretary for War: 
the Enmnioots t^ill declare ivhat ciders hate httoiried the x?r 
(fuired standa^ what have ernne sport of U, trhsk have gone 
beyond it. The Secretary foxWar vriil deelare to what names the 
superior and the snffieient ciphers belong'” 'The jnhiti purpose 
of the exanrinatioii will be on iuqiiiiy' mfb 'eompefency, and 
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therefore there i^uet be a minmmn wbici|i from time to time will 
be raised. But'-ife woiild jried i|^jtroda<^ tbe prtsieiple of com- 
petition^ Here, as elsewhere) lire have Hide fmth in scbools and 
eKamimttions, if they esweise little z^aenoe on fbtora prospects. 
The whole thing wiu ds^genetate ihto an empty apd indeed mis* 
chievous foihi) except inducements are held out to study, by 
advancing the diligent and retarding the indojent. For this 
puipose, we would give admission into the stalT school to the 
most distinguished : this would provide thirty prizes a-year. We 
should be glad, also, if a distinction could.be made in those that 
simply pass, by‘ giving precedexme in promotio^u according to 
merit. But at least tihe^ names could be published in class- 
lists. Of coarse, those who fail would have no promotion till 
they'had satisfied the examinorsi and meanwhile would see others 
pass over their heads. The paper-work examination would be 
in addition to an inquiry into practical regimental knowledge, 
which might be made vivd voce by superior ofiBoers on the spot. 
There is now something of the kind, and it ought to be made of 
more importance. 

This proposal of examination on promotion is not ours. As 
we said before, it is Mr Sidney Herbert's; and now it is 
the House of Commons’. Parliament formally sanctioned the 
plan, on Mr; Sidney Herbert's proposing it in a speedbi every 
way worthy of attention, when he moved the estimates in 1854.* 
Nothing is wanting but to carry it into executidh. 

In time of war, indeed, it could not be applied to those regi- 
ments actually before the enemy ; nor is it needed then and there. 
The camp, the field, the trendies, are tlie best possible district 
schools for teacliing the art of war: Menschikoff, Gortschakofli- 
and Todleben, the best possible triumvirate of examiners. War 
is a rough' school, but it turns out good scholars. Wo pass to 
another division of our subject. 

The head of an army is the general ; the mouth, the ears, the 
eyes of the general, are the s^. TWe are three classes in 
the staif— the adjutant-general’s, and thb quarteimaster-generars, 
or the general staff ; and the pe^ponal staff, or aides-de-camp. They 
are stationed at head-quarters throughout die United Kingdom in 
the difiexen^t districts, and at the camp at Aldershott ; on foreign 
Colonial stations, and at the seat^f war. What ore their duties? 
The adiutant-general particulatiy requires in his staff a know- 
ledge of the regulation, "drill, exercise, movements, and genera l 

* It is a carious histaapc of a niiaister’s being ahead of the ]:epre8entatiTes 
of the poopW-^a mi unfiequent fact| thct^h Wer ahkncwled^,— 4hat while 
that pomoa of ]!4Er. He^bhri^s speech, ia wmeh he referred tp 'the results of the 
reghnental schoob fevr jflrivatea-***a system matured by him years before,—^, 
in 1864, excite some laterest in the House; his plans, then first dlvul^ for 
the eduoaiicm ox officers, were agreed to iilmiioi not a remark was made. 

(Tob hXY. No. OXXVILl-Naw Snwxs, VoL IX. No. I. M 
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mUtfigement of troope — mattero z^iiiilii]g*ihieiOtttieai as well as 
{Kiodoal tedOhiiig. Tba ^awtenaaiiMi^gatisfal,* hairing to do 
Dtith tlv^ positions Of an aB(ay> the ooonpation of i^aqd, the 
exueSaipnieats, marohes, and routes of troops, rojuiies much 
Miebtific knowledge in plan^d^wing, sumjdng, and mathe* 
inatios. The aides-de'-camp are the personal attendants of the 
general ; they are members of his finnily, end live at hie table. 
In peace, their duties are sufficiently light ; they write invita- 
tiona for the .genecaTs dinners, carve fbr him, are gentlemen 
tMhattI at his teoeptions ; at his lady's balls, they are masters of 
the ceremonies, make themselves generally useful and t^eeable, 
ffitoh and oarry, run about the quarters like tame spaniels. We 
require no stim school to teach such carpet duties as these ; 
but those in the field axe more serious. The aides-de-camp carry 
messages then — messages of life and death to brave men. The 
ofders they receive and deliver are fiequently verbal, and evmi 
when written are often accompanied by vivd toce explanations 
of the aide, which are to be takdu as part of the order, and for 
which the general is altogether responsible. They have been 
known, under a rapid change of circumstances, to alter the older 
recsiveri by them, even to give unauthonsed orders — and with 
great advantage, if their^ military judgment bo correct; thus are 
they the mouths of the general. They should be liis eyes and 
ears-^seeing, hearing, reporting all that ought to come under 
their chief's dogdiatance relating to the well-doing of the troops. 
In the cabinet, they are secretaries' — composing, copying, and regis- 
tering letters and oiders. Servioo.on the personal staff frequently 
leads to employment in the two other classes. Altogether there are 
no more responsible duties tlian those of the staff ; the safety 
and the honour of the whole army depmid on their satisfactory 
fiilfilment. They should ho intrusted to no officer unacquainted 
with idl arms, with the formation and evolutions of troops of all 
kind^ not having tiie best scientific and practical education 
which oollege and camp can give the best natural abilities. 

It was fpr the express* purpose of giving this education that 
the senior depitrtment of the Military College was founded. 
Hetr hfls it answered ? Well, whenever it has bad a feir trial ; 
whioh, however, has never been the case hot in time of war. 

During the ecrh^ veers of his Peninsular oampSigns, after**^ 
joining the anny in 1609, the Duke made comphnnts m chaxac- 
t^'stic language of the manner in which regimeaM duties weoe 
disch^ed. ^‘The officers of compautes mu^ to 

mots ift their quarters, t» '^ell us on a mariih, Of the etmy will 
very sotm he ho better than a banditti.'* , *TW di«sipjiue and 
regularity of all annie's must depend on thq di%ence 'of tiie 
regimenw officew, pactlcoWly the subalterns. I may order 
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^hat 1 pjLefusc; tibey dp tbO^ execute wibali I •^der, or if they 

execute mith tie|^getiee» I oaimdt expect Britieh soldiers 
'will orderly or YH^fulaTt" The^ffloeiB of anOy are much 
luistaken, if &ey euppoeo that their duty ie-dosie wheo they have 
attended to the drill of their and to the pai3ade*dutiee of the 
regiment : the order and regularity of the troops in camp and 
quarters, the aubsiatence and comfort of the solders, the general 
subordination and obedience of the corps, afford constant subjects 
for the attention of the deld-ol&oers in pardeular, in which, by 
their conduct in the assistance they will give, their commanding 
oSloer,^they can menifest their zeal for the service, tlieir ability, 
and their iitaess for promotion to the higher nanks/*^ He 
declared that the king s regulations and his general orders were 
read with no more attention than a novel. The commanding 
officers of the regiments retaliated by alleging that the general 
oommanding-iu-chief took their best regimental officers for the 
staff; and they very naturally interfered to prevent the appoint- 
ment of officers from their rsgimenls to the staff, or to occasion 
by their influence that staff-officers should relinquish their 
appointments, and return to regimental work: for all which 

interference” they wore, well reprimanded by the Marquis of 
Wellington, who told tliem that he knew tho necessity of keeping 
regiments well oflicered,’and should lilte to know who was more 
interested in that matter than the officer commanding the army ?t 
Wellington 'was, however, very sensible of the difficulty, and after 
a time was able to maintain the efficiency of tho staff’, without 
impairing that of the i*ogiments.^ The result is ascribed in a great 
measure to the number of ofccers appointed to the staff, after 
passing their exaininfftions and obtaining their certificates at the 
senior department : indeed at that time almost all the graduates 
held stafl‘ situations in the Peninsula.^ How have matters been 

r- ^ - > - 

^ The Duke’s Despatches, 1809. f Ibid, Doeember, 1812. 

t Sir Howard Douglas gives a list of distinguished officers, graduates at the 
senior departiaent, who gave the staff of the army in Spain and elsewhere a 
high and just repute (p, 160). Dufe peihaps a more distinct notion of the 
utility of the school, and of the estimation in which it was then held, may be 

^ When X wis at I'amhar^ the late Sir Charles Napier, and otSer offioer^^/Off 
rank, who had &tmpdshed themsdives in the war, came to the senior depai^ 
mont as students. w&se four or five licutenantcolon^s there at the time, 

andei^tortetiiGaejors and chains of eempaadies. I said to SirCh^i^ Napier, 
* Ww ean be ytAxt obiect in eoming h^r You doubtless eojne' with highar 
M^vee and mgfaae ibm an officer goii^ Ihrou^ ths course.^ 1 

thopght it prohaUe that he m%Kt requireni certam ksowfedjm of sketridng 
gtomid, of mifitery pustbteiaiieaj or of tbttifieaiion. He said. myjobjei^ 
incomi^h^lstedoiustexaotlvwhattheoihmdo/ And he wei^ mrough 
the course, and w^nt to the Mamt board, demonatra^ idl Us prOjj^tions 
most clearly, distmefly, and perieetfy, pas^ his examina^, and got his eer- 

M 9 
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managed in the interval between Waterloo and the Crimea? 
When in the field> the Duke took good eaire to bo woll eerved, 
and allowed no poMtioal or family conbideratione to interfere with 
the good of the eervioe. If he has to refuse, he s<cye-^‘ With 
every sense of Jfr. G--— s merits, I must have a longer experience 
of them, and a better opportunity of comparing them with the 
merits pf othem, than I have bad in the short j^odl since the 
troops took the field/’ If he appoints, he says — “ 1 know nothing 
of Maior Middlemore, excepting as a soldier on service; and 
I shonid not recommend him if I did not believe thathis promotion 
would gd^e general satisfaction, and that he really deserves it/'^ 
But daring, the long peace, the Duke deliberately postponed 
military to political considerations. We in this day, when the 
full gale of popular enthusiasm for a new war wafts on the topmost 
wave of fame our gallant army, can hardily realize the cold and 
hitter blasts which at the close of the last old war were blown 
against those veterans who had won nineteen pitched battles 
and innumerable combats, had ma^e or sustained ten sieges, and 
taken four great fortresses, had twice expelled the Jb'rench from 
Portugal, once from Spain ; had penetrated France, had killed, 
wounded, or captured 800,000 enemies, leaving of their own 
number 40,000 dead, whose bones whiten the plains and moun- 
tains of the Peninsula/ f Notwithstanding every energy of the 
Government was directed to the reduction of the war establishment, 
the whole country resounded with outcries “ agaiuat immense and 

tificate. Sir William Napier came in the, same way to improve himself m mili- 
tary science.”-— p. 1C5* 

** Wlien a military force was preparin^or foreign scrricc, in 1808, a gcneial 
officer^ a friend of mine, came to me at Kigh Wycombe, and said, t^t he had 
been appointed to the command of a brigade, and knew not what he might have 
to do m the course of service ; perhaps in the operations of a si^e, with the 
nature of which he was quite unacquainted; tliat he knew infantry nught 
be (Milled upon to cover the opening of the trenches, to cover the formation of 
parafloK to guard the trenches, to rornish working-parties, to oppose and drive 
back soities, and to assault the enemy’s works,— out was totally ignorant how 
lie should act in such cases ; and entreated me to give him at least a general 
notion of approadies; parallels, theformation of gabions and fascines, saps, and 
otti^ processes of attack and defence. 1 had caused to be made by a 
very intcUi^nt cabinet-maker of the place, ono of the large models rwhich are 
now at«^i2tliurst, inconstant use for me lectures on the tJfim and defence of 
VauWs first system. It was an easy matter to give tom very intelligent , 
friend a very consid^able and, useful io^ of such matters, nSsietrated by refer- 
ence to the model. He soon afterwards served at a when we met, 

he saidihai M never j^ould fenm the three days hg ur^s \xjf with me in 
the niodd-rpopl at ffigq Wyemriba : and that it was in^ssffijo to eon<^ve the 
confidepce which that instruotfe)! geve him, from a fedQb&l mt 'he und^tood 
something of the operation in wim Jm was engaged/*«^p. XOd, 

• Buke^s BegpS^qs, May, 18^. 

t Napier.' The cwiclusion of % - 
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iiithcard-of militaty establishments, tmcalled fot by the internal 
and extjjmal state of the country, repugnant to all the wise prin- 
ciples and maxims of our ancestors, mghly dangerous to the 
liberties of the people, subversive of the constitutio]^ suspending 
it, sapping its foundations, increasing and peipetuatiitg a corrupt 
and overwhelming influence, poisoning the vgry sources of 
national happiness and prosperity.”* * * § Language such as this 
induced the Duke to* say, that ** the officers and soldiers of the 
army ore an object of dislike and suspicion to the inhabitants, 
while seiTving with their regiments, and of jealousy afterwards, 
and they are always ill-treated,”t He yielded to this popular 
feeling, and one of the results has been, that during forty years of 
peace, the senior de])artment has been of no use, because it has 
had no sphere of usefulness. Family or Parliamentary influence, 
selfishness in various forms, have overborne the industry, attain- 
ments, and ascertained merits of the officers studying there. It 
is given in a return irom the college, J that during the last twenty 
years, only 20 officers from the senior department, tlie solo 
national stafP-scfaool, have been employed on the staff; yet 
during that period, IdO received certificates.§ Wliat farce more 
cruel than to give these officers certificates of qualification, and 
to recommend them to the favourable consideration of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and then to admit only 14f per cent, of them to 
that reword whibh they had been led to expect as the prize 
of their studies ? The Adjutant-General himself, the chief of a 
division of the staff, expressly sftys, that there was no preference 
for staff appointments, of those who liad passed Uie senior 
department.! No wonder the certificated officers complain that 


* The London Petition for the Retrenchment of Military Establishments, 
1816. • 

f Memorandum on the Discipline of the Army, April, 1829. 

J These are the figures given in the evidence of the Uentenont-govemor 
(p. 24), We were under an impression that th(? number of Sandhurst Staff- 
Olficers during^ twenty years was thirty-four. 

§ It is again impossible to reconcile Sir Howard Douglas* figures. He is 
made to say (we are sure he did not say) that, from the formation of the depart- 
ment (say 1800) to 1854, 8l2 officers rdqoived certificates; of whom 240 wete 
from 1820 to 1854, ^ that in the last thirty-four years, the certifica^ offioelfa 
wem 7^ per annum; in the precediig twenty, only 3^; but this last is the very 
period of the ooQege'a greatest numoers and activily. Again, he is made to 
92W, that 216 dffieeiu were certificated up to 1 806, and the same number since 
1836 ; making 432 for those two periods, without reckoning any for the thirty 
years* interval. The statement in the text is fovffided on the assumption that 240 
did graduate between 1820 and 1854, The department moved tO Sandhurst in 
1820, and the books might probably be kept with more regularity; It Is aleo 
obvious, jhat of fifteen officers remaining for two yearn, the knnuaj average car- 
tificated would be, allowing something for contih^ncies, 

P Page 127, 
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Othece should hold situations, to ftll which ^hejr alone have been 
educated. They laboured in vain. It is all vewy well to say^ 
work ! but who wUl work for nothing ? And a mere Oerti&cate is 
nothing. It is, very well, if it lead to something better; but it 
cannot sland alone. If the CommandeaMn>Ghief give no favourable 
conmderatlon to those officers who after two years' study hold it, 
others will take waruing and make mom profitable investments of 
their intellectual capital. A scientific edfication did a man no 
good— his labour, was thrown away. Consequently the, college 
yrtm not frequented ; and last ^eor, just at the very time.vrheu we 
wanted scientific officer^, the senior deportment was'' all hut 
extinct— there were only six students there. But a return to 
a state of wrar necessitated the employment of educated officers, 
and recourse was had to Sandhurst for them. In 1854, Lord 
Haidinge sent down a caHe blanche to the governor, and 
appointed as many as he recommended: Lord Baglan also at 
vama appears to have obtained, by means of a circular sent 
through the army, a knowledge of those certificated at Sandhurst, 
and to have selected staff-officers from Uiem.* A state of war, 
however, is not chronic ; how will the staff-school fore in that 
ibture peace for which we pray ? As before, unless some cliauge 
% made in the system appointing officers to the staff. What- 
ever discrimination the services to be performed in the Adjutant- 
General's and Quartermaster-General’s officwmiay impose on 
ttie heads of those departments, there is in the choice of aides-de- 
camp po practical restriction whatever placed on a general officer. 
Bis judgment, or his favour, appoints his personal Mends or his 
relations, without any inquiry into their military knowledge. 

If I was told," says tho Professor of Military Science at Sand- 
hurst, speaking of all classes of the staff, “ that such a person 
was on me staff, I should think that he had very good interest ; 
but I ahould never say that he was therefore a very superior 
youhg man.*’t It dues not appear that there has been tiny rofer- 
enee, as a genmul rule, fo military acquirements in the aelecrion 
of the staff on any other occasion than on that of Lord Baglan’s 
staffs— on exception which must be laid to the neoessiries of war. 

are indeed occasionally placed on the staff for what is 
termed disdnguished service and galhmtry in the field : hut these 
services are not disringoished by any marks of aptitude fot staff 
duties, and ought to he otherwise rewarded ; kiMnlr^ge, judgment, 
'ebcdiness, and conduct are ftur mord vtdnabla tpftalitaea nm a staff- 
ceffioe# gallontiry and* dash. Noir it mvf be conceded to 
general i^cers t|mt they select their <ffa staff, bnt they must 
select ^e <pcop«r persons. The conces^tm to thii generals may 

— i»»i' I l|llll^^l <ihi I i m I ■Wiii»i i i»tii>»i» 
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be defeAded oa. tbe jgsoand o| iiafix t|ieir ooiofott, and. 

'the yn^oAmbilitT. TJtio general ]being the sresponsihle 

party* and act the aide-oe-oamp in any degree, it would be unjust 
to hold him accountable, if he is not to work with his own tools. 
But that the iutetrests of the serripe and of the Stato imperatively 
demand our drat consideration, is an undeniable maxhn, and that 
they have bemt postponed to private interests, and that the publio 
confidence has been abused, k only too notorious. What limit 
then is ip be placed on the exercise of the general's discretion ? 
in o^er yrotda, what security is to be taken by the State for the 
efiidency of the staff? In France, and in the continental armies 
generally, there is a special staff corps,* and tho geherols are not 
pefmitted to choose out of it. .This would he a sufficient security. 
Should we adopt it? It may be worth while to trace the history 
of the formation of this staff-corps, and the prooess of discussion 
by which the French arrived at it.t 
It is a curious coincidence and illustrative of differences in 
national character, that at the very time (the close of the last 
war) when our military authorities, misinterpreting the intentions 
of Pariiament and the nation, were ruining our staff-school, the 
French were revising odd perfecting theirs. At that time their 
staff, as ours then and now, was composed of regimental officers 
connected with the troops; but in 1818 it was le-organized and 
constituted a*special Oorps d'Etat-major. “ A permanent body 
of officers, employed on the general staff of the army, with 
troops in the military divisions or governments, as chiek, assk- 
tants, and as ddes-de-oamp'.'* Tjbe change was effected by 


* It woqld be more correct to say, that there are-~-l, A general ataffroorps; 
2, Particular staff-ooips. The first consists of 30 coloneb, SO lieuti-cotonds, 
100 majors, 300 eaptimu, 100 lieutenants. The colonels ana lieiit.-oolcairis are 
employed as cbiefe of the staff in the military districts, and in the divisions of 
the army in the fidd, and as, together with the other ranks, to the 

empermr, tite piinoes, the ministers pf war, and the marshals. The tampts and 
captains are usually aiie$ to genmal offioet8,irho must select oidu exmusively 
from the staff-corps ; theybriong to eorptePamit and divisions of men, whether 
at home or abroad, as distinguisned from the particnlsr‘>staff-eMps attached to 
^rtain stations. They are also emplojed on foreign embassies and diplomatle 
mu8sk»ia,aiidiathel^Offiee. dhelieutenantsoftnestaffarestilllearMtak On 
attaining that rtok, they are attached to infantry and cavalry regimants fm two 
years eadu and then for one year to artilleiy and engineers; and it is sot till 
after this long nrohation that theyVe promoted to ernttaknes, and dfaduuse 
wlmt we staff duties. 

The pitteielte stdf-ooraa are three ; those beloagu^ tojuffitarystathms at 
home aWMi4 whudt mey eomnumd- end adnumstev; and those beienging 
to ilk artiOmy and to the etuaneers.— dwrr iSUMrt. 

f ffir HoUardBoa^as* stMcnmnt onMilitaiy Instituticms kfimrape^ minted 
intheA^amktotmBraort. 

chel]e,«*4ijperfeot mine of in&nwtion on all that regards the Irmmh military 
^ author wm d’Aihataiahwfim k the stiffHwhool. 
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MaifiBlial, i^oayioa under die ndvioe el •» edmwittee of 

genend o%ers of exp^nee and dbiUtj ; and dSi'tauB antfaocitiea ' 
eonenlted ^eed that no one should be mployed on thd staff, 
who had not been specially instarncted in w 'duties of that 
service, and q;aaMoatious had not been tested by examine* 
tion. dppcnntment according to merit, merit according to 
examination* being undirouted principles, there were differences 
of opinion on the following points: 1. Whether the staff should 
be a strata corps, or formed of officers borrowed from their 
repmenta lor the tiihe : 2. How the promotion should be managed. 
8. How the instruction should be given, whether in a staff-school 
or not Thede seem the three practical questions which concern 
ns at the present day ; the French difficulties and ours are vbry 
much the same, and their discussions cannot but facilitate our 
inquiries. The first is tbo important consideration. If you take 
your staff frrom the different regiments, it is sufficiently obvious, 
that whatever restrictions you impose in regard to the number 
selected, or the period you detain them from any particular 
reptttent, you must, pro tauto, impair the efficiency of that rep- 
ment; that, if the selection be according to ment, the best officers 
are taken, and the loss to the regiment all the peater ; if on the 
contrary, the selection be according to favour, without any 
examination into fitness, the most lively and most reasonable 
dissatisfaction cannot fail to be created among tho«e left behind, 
who would not only want the double emoluments, present honours, 
and friture promotion, enjoyed by their more ffirtunate but not 
more deserving brethren, but would moreover have to do their dull 
routine work fbr them in their regiments, and would be exposed 
in time of war to peater hardships in the camp and peater 
dangers in the field or in the trenches. Nor would these jealousies 
and heart-burnings cease, nor the strength of the regiment renm>it 
unimpaired, if a certain number of the officers were, whether 
succesdfrti ox not, under whatever principle of selection, con- 
tinually astdring to staff-appointments, and regarding their ordi- 
nary duties as irk^me and distastefal-*mere stepping-stones to 
the nltmior objects of their ambition. On the other hand, 
supposing the staff formed into a special and distinct corps, these 
objectioiis indeed would be closed, but otliers would Be opened. 
The efficiency of the regiments would not indeed be impaired by 
the removal of well-informed officers, bat the general stjondard 
of knowledge in the regiments would be .lowered { the 

too xamd; premtotion of officers chosen out of the regiments 
would be oWked, but the promotion in the amarate staff-corps 
would be too slew ; the jealousy of re^rintal officere'Would have 
no place againdt their individusl brethren, but would be diverted 
against thq whole staff-body. Tbesettiemmit of all such questions 
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.13 a choice of difficulties, and the tmmv/m hottUm is that ishieh 
•involves the fewest. The Freuoh commitlee vere 6t Qj^i<n, by 
a however, that the ilrgatbeats {nepondenttea in favour 

of a separate staff-oorps ; dud then oame the qu^tiou of promotion. 
This was subjected to tite same rules and restnctioae os generally 
pervade the army ; but in point of fact, the rise of staff-officers 
has been slower titan in other corps, and mu(ffi dissatisfaction 
has been felt in consequence. Though, howevtf, their titular 
rank, as compared with other officers, is only tiiat of their corps, 
yet in conducting operations, they command all regimental officers 
of equal gn^e^Ht precedence cheerfully yielded to their avowedly 
higher qi^fications. When they arrive at the rank of general 
d’e^tat-major, they ore employed in the higher situations of tite 
staff, us chiefe to armies or corps-d’arm^e : and those who cannot 
be so employed, of course the great majority m timo of peace, are 
at the (Usposul of the Minister of War, who gives them the 
preference in ordinary commands suited to their rank. So that 
the general officers d‘6tat-major ore eligible for all sorts of 
service, and return to compete for employment with otiiers who 
have risen to the same rank in other branches of the service. 
How was the staff to be educated ? The existing military colleges 
were special ; that at Stnunur* was dented] to cavalry ; that at 
St, Cyr to infontry and cavalry ; that nt Metz to artillery and 
engineers, and* were not therefore thought suitable to a service 
which required instruction, not in one only, but in all these 
branches. Hence the foundation of the Ecole d’Application 
d’Etat-mqjor at Paris, by Goftvion .St. Cyr. In debating this 
question, feequent reference was made to our senior department, 
in its then separate condition, before amalgamation with the jxinior 
department, as an excellent staff-school, known, from personal 
insnection, to some of the French authorities. But the students 
in the Kcole d’Etat-major come, not as ours in the senior depart- 
ment, from the several regiments, retaining their places in those 
regiments, but are elected by competition among the students of 
the military schools and regimented officers, who, if elected, leave 
their regiments for the staff-corps. 

The hai*dihood with which our neighbours trust to the com- 
petitive prino^le, even in matters not literary, and to which we 

* The school at Saumur is a iiaunng-sehool for cavalry instmeton, not for 
cavalry oftcers geneiai^, who are at St. Cyr, with the infantry. These cavalry 
instruetars are eouuuitsioned and non-cominissioiied officers, d^aehed from 
thrirregun^f<tt the time (two yean) they spend at tile sefitoh TtUi^o^ 
back to their regiments a muform syxrtem of tiding, ami of cavalry mEcrciaes. 
The school at St. Cyr is net for infentry alone, as seems to he sappoaed ia the 
Sandhurst evidmus^ but for eayaliy also. The atodmits, aeoormi^ to their 
position in the class-list of the outgoing examination {exame» d« torfie), ttice 
their chmee of infimfry or cavtiiy.— 4‘JiministratiQit Milifttire. 
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are V> tliiak U wholly wapplioable, is somewhat starling to 
Englishmen mused in the tra^iiaonal maxims of interest and 
inflnenee. 

The Polyteohnio is one of the feed»s of the staff'^ool. All 
. admissions to the Polytechnic are hj open competition yearly. 
Any yoiing Prenohman, above 16 and und»' 20^ in good health, 
may compete. Tor non-commissioned officers and privates, of 
two years' actual service, the age is extended to SS, The trial 
consists in written compositions and two oral examinations. By 
the compositions and the first oral examination the inihrior can- 
didates are weeded out : those that remain are snhmitted to a 
second oral examination, which determines the merit of those 
who nndei^o it at any one time and place. These examinations 
are conducted by a Board of Examiners in Paris and the chief 
towns. A programme issued by the Minister of War each year 
indicates the snbjects (all of which ore equally obligatory, and 
firilure in any one constitutes ineligibility), the times, and plaoes 
of the examinations. After the examiners have finished their 
cirouit, another Board, presided over by the Commandant of the 
Polytechnic, draw up, m order of merit, from ihe reports fur- 
nisbed them, a lisb of admissibles. The actual admission is by 
the Minister of War, whd calculates the number of vacancies in 
the school as one-tenth more than the probable number of 
appointments to the public service from the sch«ol during the 
ensuing year. The annual charge for hoard is 1 000 firancs, hut 
free exhibitions and semi-free exhibitions are given to ihose 
^ whose means are insufficient, and' who aro recommended by the 
'municipal authorities of their locality and*hy the prefect. The 
duratinn of residence is two years. There are two competitive 
examinations, one for the students of tho first year before admis- 
sion into the second year’s residence, and another (tzeme^ de 
iortie) at the close of the course before admission into the public 
service. The three students at the head of the list go to the 
staifF-sehool : the remainder, according to their position in the 
clasa-lmt, nudee fbeiT selection among the vacancies in the artil- 
lery and wigineer-school, tho civil engineer service (pontg et 
ekaumiin), toe naval anmuds, and other pnhHe Those 

who, from being low down the list, cannot obtain places in .the 
aerviee of their choice, may be commismoned in the line, hut not 
in the smenrific branches of the service. 

E'Eoole Spemale Militaire de St. Gyt is another feeder of the 
staff-sohooL It is designed to form completely inatmoted infantry 
and csvaby officers. As many as 600 students ean be received, 
all by open cmnpetition only. The.regulationa fox the examina- 
tions, «dntiS8i(ma, residmice, hoard, outfit, exhiMtionSi, yearly 
examinations, andclasrification of students, sie, omtatU mutandis. 
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’ tho saiii« fts du>se tbe Pfllytecbnic. Ths 25 first stttdonts 
at tlio iiminen de sortie eomjKte for admssioa into tho stafT- 
school. ‘Those vho do not enter there are commissioned, at 
their choice, according to their place in th^ classdist, in the 
infantry or oaftdry. There is a certmn standard, ■and those who 
do not QotnO up to it fjp into the ranks, but as /M>n*commissioned 
officers, if so reooipnended by tho commandant of the school. 

We come now to L'Ecole d'Application d*Etat*m(yor, This 
contaiila^ fit) stadents, of whom one-half go out yearly. The 
25 to be annually admitted are taken, three horn the Polytechnic, 
22 by competition between 50 candidates, half, of whom aro 
t!^e most distinguished students of St. Cyr, and the other half 
are ensigns, of one year's active service at least, not more thou 
25 years old, who are permitted to competp by tho Minister 
of War. The three from the Polyteclmic are placed at the head 
of those entering, tibe 22 successful candidates are clasmfied. 
They all take rank and pay on admission as ensigns of the 
staff : and are taught for two years the whole science and art of 
war — strategy, tactics, manceuvres, the organization of troops 
and their management,. in barracks, the field, or hospital; tho dif- 
ferent operations of war, offensive an^ -defensive; its philosophy 
as illustrated by eminent commanders. Eight months of the 
year are occupied in study within doors, thi-ce in study without, 
one in ezamlhations. At the end of the course, a classified list 
is presented to the Minister of War, who confers the rank of 
lieutenant of the staff ; and assigns each lieutenant to an infantry 
regiment, as aide-major, for two years, then to a cavalry corps 
for the same time, Ihen. to the artillery and engineers for another 
year. After all which preparation, they are eligible for the rank 
of captain, and enter on proper staff duties, as before described. 

•The Frenoh staff then is composed of officers, who are ori- 
ginally selected by literary competition, who after four years of 
we highest theoretical teaching, tested throughout from year to 
year, step by step, by emulativo 8tra^le8;^> p^fss five years mwo 
under practical training before they enter oxr their proper duties. 
Oompi^ this with our staff-officers, appointed on grounds of 
favour and inter^t, for the most part without any profi^sional 
insbmetioh, after only two years’ actual service (accordiitg to the 
Queen's regulatums, which &re however evaded) ; or at &e best 
appointed after two years' i n strnotiem at Sendhurat, without any 
special piepsoratum or qualifications, under «me ^coissBor and his 
coadjutor, neither of them mifitaty men^ With no practical 
acquauunmoe wiffi any arm ba| their own, with no indueemiimta 
to wo^ by prizes held out to exeeHence^ Thb contKaitft is not 
flattering to national vanity. “ A staff-offitier ia in France 
simply this : he is tlfh cleverest man of the body ... a man 
of a very superior obaracter : though he may be only a captain. 
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he mavbe sent by the general commanding to sup^rfede the 
colonel of a regiment, temporarily, for a particular purpose ; and the 
colonel would not have the slightest objection^ because t]ie staff- 
ofBper, being a man of a superior order, is recognised as such. But 
that is not the^ case with regard to our staff : a staff-officer may 
be a very superior, character, or he may not . . * and as to 

liis superseding me in the command of a regiment, I should pro- 
bably resist it as -much as I could, because I should undervalue 
him.'" Well may the same witness, the Professor of Military 
Science' at Sandhurst, say, ‘‘ Military education is but little 
valued by the greater part of the high military authorities. They 
consider, after all, that whether a man is professionally educama 
or not, it will make not the slightest difference in regard to his 
qualifications as ai^t officer : that is the opinion in this country, 
but it is not the opinion in other eountries."’*^ 

Is then a separate staff-corps, specially educated for that ser- 
vice, a desirable addition to the British army? Sir Howard 
Douglas, than whom no one is entitled to more attention, sees 
great objections — difficulty of promotion, circumstances of colo- 
nial service, the regulation restricting the tenure of staff 
situations to five years. Ife is decidedly of opinion that some 
chock should be put on the discretion of general officers, but 
does not describe it ; he almost says that the choice ought to be 
confined to graduates from the senior department, %ut hesitates 
when he considers the possible exclusion thereby of able and 
experienced officers. His proposal is, to give certificates as now 
to those passing the college ccrurse of study ; ,jto send them for a 
sufficient time to infantry or cavalry regiments, as the case may 
he, and to the Practical Class at Woolwich : he would thus secure, 
not only military science, but a practical acquaintance with all 
branches of the service. He would dieu give a diploma of staff 
sufficiency, and the officer would return to his regiment, till he 
was wonted. But would li^ ever be wanted ? Would general 
officers, holding in little estimation scientific acquirements, as 
they generally do, summon the holders of these diplcimas, out of 
a disinterested respect for the opinions of civilians and the cause 
of education, or their own friends and relations, who in their judg- 
ment would make more handy and manageable staff-officers? 
Without fixed rules for the employffient of graduates and none 
hut graduates, with allowance ^for matters to talce their own 
course, that course will remain unaltered ffom the mere force of 
habit or tr^tio|i; the well-as-tre-eije people of the, world wiU 
oppose a ps^he, but sufficient rfsistance to change: 'it will be 
the old story, Prohitac lavMtur et alget This, is ihe defect in 
Sir Howard Douglas’ proposal — there is no security for the 


* Evidence, pp. 80, 5. 
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appointment of his. staff graduates : ho trusts to tlieir making 
.tiUir ovm way by merit, in spite of influence and interest; but 
he is obliged to co^ifei^ that this applies rather to a state of war 
than'*of peace, lOmembering doubtless that we had certiflcated 
office jn the last war, and have them in the present, but mean- 
while only twenty in twenty years. He submits mso that the service 
Would be gxeatly enriched by the high professional acquisitions 
of such officers remaining in their regiments — a consideration 
which will convey but poor comfort to the ^sappointed officers 
themselves. 

Of course there are lions in the way •f a special staff service, 
but we do not believe them more formidable here than in France : 
it would be a small corps, and promotion would’ be as in the 
Ordnance ; there would be the greatest difficulty in officers 
preparing themselves in the colonies, but this is not proposed ; 
regulations may bp made and umnade. It is* the only remedy 
commensurate with all the reqiurements of the case; if regi- 
mental officers arc taken for the staff, their regiineuts must 
for the timo be under-officered. It would be a noble service, 
attracting to itself, as of right, honours and emoluments — orders, 
inspectorships, governments, commands: each member of it 
would be actuated by thd feeling, Spartam naetus es, haneexoma. 

But, supposing yre are not yet ready* for a separate corps, staff 
employment must, after a certain interval sufficient to get the 
system into wi>rk, be absolutely restricted to graduates in a stafl' 
school. This may be formed by placing the senior department 
in an independent position and on irii own proper basis, both as 
regards constitution and finance. The purposes in view are too 
important to be made subsidiary to any other, and are not com- 
patible in execution with those of the junior department : the 
staff-school of the British army should be no section of a school, 
but an establishment by itself, with its own staff, military and 
civil. It would not indeed be self-sustaining : the income derived 
ffom thirty students at SOI. a year, would not do more than pay 
the salary of the superintendent of studies. Nor has the semor 
department at any time been financially iudepepdent : its present 
humiliating condition, as a pensioner on the civil cadets, must 
not remmh. If an efficient staff be a national object, the nation 
should pay for it, and not a few individuals no more interested 
in the matter than the rest of their fellow-citizens. The cost 
would not be alarming. The senior department, when a separate 
establishment at Famham, and much in the same state as that 
to which We riould now restore it, .cost the county, at a, most 
expensive time, and wheU parliamentary grants' wefe qt the 
hipest, in 1815, no xeore than 5082^. 

But if Pturliaineut grant funds for the support of a staff- 
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O(^l0gB, it vill see that the public money is profitably spent ; it 
-irill resume guarantees that none but the best men in the setvioo 
03CQ adxhitted ibr instmctiaa ; and that, arhen iastruotedi Haej are 
employed. The right of adnnssion might be given bcijiiejiV as 
tested by tesrimonials from commanding offioem by &e eom- 
petition of liepteitants in their exaounation previous to pnanotion, 
as before described. But no examinations can ridte eogniaance 
of common sense, coolness, judgment, hnowledM of t^araoter, 
and influmtee over men ; noting but actual trial in situations of 
difficulty oan prove a man to be not only vrell instraoted, but also 
im ftrc moral qui, 'par qpn infiuenea sur lea mteUiyence^ eemble 
gouvemer \e* iv^menta, eomnus lea pmssaneea myaUrieueea de 
la nature.* 'These men, boni for responrible command, must 
not be excluded, even though they be not victorious in a litertiry 
examination ; and to meet tiieir case a discretionary power must 
be lodged with the Board of Commissioners or the Minister fur 
War, to admit them into the staff college on certain specified 
grounds. For the protection of the pubUc against the abuse of 
then confidmice, and for tlie protection of the staff-college 
against its otherwise certain neglect, it must be the sole door to 
staff employment ; but the doors of the college may bo opened 
either by sucoessfiil candidates in the district schools, or by the 
Commissioneirs. < 

Nor do we believe that general officers, having tlie honour of 
the service and their own true interests at heart^evriU object to 
the restricrion imposed on them of selecting from the mass of 
graduates. Generals, for their own sakes, must desire aides-de- 
camp who con be useful to them, 'and will rejoice in being re- 
lieve irom the importunity now brought •to bear on them in 
favour of the incompetent. Sir Howard Douglas, when at the 
senior department, used to bo asked by general officers to recom- 
mend. students for i^pointmont on their personal staff', they 
being, they said, much pressed to employ young fieiends and rela- 
tions who had received no military cducation.t 

The staff school, thus independent, might return to its old 
liead-quatters at ^ombam, where it would be near the permanent 
campat AMersbottj and we join in the recommendation of the 
Committee, that “ facilities should be given to officers passing 
with good certificates of attending the courses at Chatham and 
Woolwich ; and that they shouldc be attached to cavalry or in- 
ffmtry regimmts, to that they may become ac^utunled wiffi all 
the blanches of the ptofessioa.” We would go fimtiier. Some 
members of the staff school, 'With their military superintendent 
of studies, might visit the scmies of remarkable continental battle 
fields, mi^t survey the ground, study the puritions, criticise the 


* Maimont, Esprit de» ^Htufioiu MtUtmrea. 


+ Page 160. 
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operations of great oommanders on the spot^ and also the faisio<^ 
nool records of those operations. These would be trayelling 
* beohelOfSy* with more'dennite aims than those of Oikford and 
Oamb^^. 

Tme^ that many of the graduates would fidl of obtaining 
employment on the staff; but then they would ^haye the conso- 
lation of reflecting that they had xiot been set aside in fayour of 
the avowedly incompetent, and they would have, what now 
they want — ^the hope of being employed. Hope must be the 
portion of all that resolve upon great enterprises. For this was 
Ceosar s portion when he went firjst into Gaul, his estate being 
then utterly overthrown with largesses. And this was likewise 
the portion of that noble prince, howsoever transported with 
ambition, Henry, Duke of Guise, of whom . it was usually said, 
that he was the greatest usurer in France, because he had turned 
all his estate into obligations.**t 

This, then, is our proposal— -Military education in a general 
College for all Commissioned Officers, in practical classes at 
Woolwich and Chatham for Artillery and Engineers, in District 
Schools for liegimental Officers, in a Staff School for Staff 
Officers. 

The principle of oompkition pervades the whole : it opens the 
door of the profession, irfntroducea to tWe higher rooms and upper 
beats. We regard 'competition as the salt of the system, puri- 
fying and preserving it ; as the governor of the engine-— adjusting 
its propelling force to the resistance it has to overcome. But w^e 
feel that it is just here that the first resistance will be made, 
which will be all the more dkmagin{r> as proceeding, not from 
avowed ill-wishers to the cause of military education, but from 
its candid friends. They will admit, that the ignorance of our 
officers is deplorable, — that the necessity of general and profes- 
sional knowledge is undeniable, — and that examination as a test 
of it is admissible ^ but they will ask, Why admit officers by 
moans of comi>etition ? This is a g3*eat change, an absolute 


* 

* How intercstiug, for instance, a visit to Salamanca and its neighbourhood, 
for Iho putpofie of tracing on the ground, not only the battle-Md, but the 
operatious which preceded ; partieularly that wonderfid march of two armies, 
hwe by side, o%n within pistol-shot, from the Douro to the Tonnes, in which 
both generals made mistakeb, and both displayed the highest tactical skill; and 
which both have described : Wellington in hjs Despatclies j Marmpat m mpHt 
des IksiiMiona MUiiaires, p. 169. Marmont also (p. 6) gjvfts the nwmlts of a 
study of this kind ou another memorable field. Fai viattd, en pendant 
im jour entier, le champ de bataUle de la«Mo$kowB, avec plusieurs offieiers 
Franpais ci Eui^es qoi avalent assists k la bataille : Vai In snr le terratn^Jes 
tmis relations eommes de S4gur, da Chambray^ de BoutourHn; d*apr&l men 
opinion, e’est k premiere qui seul tmk m compte exact de k mimmre dont 
Ics cboses out du se pester.'^ 
f ‘Advanoement of liewamg.” 
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novelty, unknown to the clerical, legal, ni^dical, or any other 
liberal profession. This system is not applicable to military men. 
Great commanders have been entirely wahting in literary know- 
ledge: Turenne, for instance, Marshal Saxe, Orpnnrell, ' Marl* 
borough, Lord Clive. This shows it is not necessa^ ; and, if 
not necessary, to* insist on it is mischievous. Thd adventurous 
spirit which carries men into the army is, in its very nature, at 
variance with the scholastic disposition. Place a schoolmaster 
at the gate, and you turn such persons hack. Why not admit 
by patronage, 'as before, and examine according to a fixed 
standard as shaqdy as you please ? 

We must answer at some little length. 

We have great respect for long-established custom, and appre- 
ciate the ^fiSculties and embarrassments consequent on &uy 
change: *^Mutatio conauettidinis, etiam qtca adjuvat utUitatet 
novitate perturbatJ" But we regard these inoonveniedees as the 
necessary price we must pay for our past neglect; and we are 
content to pay it, when wo contemplate the social disorders 
among our officers at home, and their proved want of professional 
knowledge abroad. At Windsor they assault each other and the 
provincial Thespis; at Canterbury they themselves act in low 
comedy and farce, — they get up mock duels, and shave horses’ 
tails ; at Preston their vein is tragio,'^‘“they are fined in the 
Police-court for pelting the gas-lamps with rabbits ; they play 
coarse and violent practical jokes everywhere, o At Malta tho 
gome is more serious ; tho Commander of tho Forces there pro- 
mulgates a general order, reminding tho young officers sojourning 
for lime on their way to the Crimea, that a course of debt, 
rioting, and drunkenness, will not qualify*' them for sustaining 
the honour of the British flag before the enemy. Wo are willing 
to believe that all tliis is folly, not vice ; tliat it comes from sheer 
want of occupation among young men void of intellectual re- 
sources : they are full of energies, for which, in time of peace', no 
safety-valve has been provided ; what wonder that they sometimes 
explode. Place these sorfe youths in the midst of dangers and 
privations, and they turn out gallant fellows, with sound hearts, 
though with empty heads. War lays a rough hand on wanton indo- 
lence, but it exposes the M'eakness of our officers in another way 

Everybody was in the habit of saying, a few years back, that 
if ever England went war again, it must not be expected, consi- 
dering the withdrawal of her agricultural population to the towns’^ 
and the colonies, that her armies would be as large, or the 


♦ Perhaps Maarmont (p. liX) may account for our not perceiving any infe- 
noxitj on this ground. Les soldefts fourms par Ics grpies viHes, ou Tamour 
propre est plus actif, mais qui sont moina foiti et moins xobostes, d^passent 
souvent de bcaucoup en valeur 0eiix qui sorteni des oampsgues.” 
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physical forcQ pf what they had been;, hut then it^i^as 

.to he expected that the 6vil, if it were one^ would bring with it 
its own rett^edy ; that lEngltod's advanced prohcienoy in the arts 
of oiviliised life would more than mohe up her deficiencies in 
numbers and brute force; that her application of aU laeabanical 
inventions would greatly facilitate the operations of war ; that 
the enlightened education of that class from whidi officers are 
taken, would multiply them many times. These expectations 
were not unreasonable in the presence of recent discoveries, and 
of the wide developments of our industry and intelligence* Nor 
have they been disappointed in all those circumstances of v^at 
to which civilians could apply the arts of peace. Wo have brought 
the^amp within a few minutes* reach of the War Office, we con- 
vey our troops and stores three* tliousand miles in a fortnight or 
thice weeks ; we carry them by a railroad firom the port. The 
fame of our personal prowess is as high as e\er, though our 
agiicultural population has decreased. Our military genius. 
Marshal Marmont told us, lay in defensive warfare ; solidity was 
the characteristic of our troops : the heights of Inkei^nau proved 
that we are not inferior to our fathers. Nor in that pro^ 
nonci^ which offensive operations demand, and in which Marmont 
thought us wanting,* luive the hill of^Alma and the plain of 
Balcikluva seen the degeneracy of our infantry and cavfdry. Still, 
cent viagnifiqu^ viais ce nest pas la guerre. The charging 
armies, entrenched or in position, with foot or with horse, is mere 
w'ant of strategy. Alma was a contradiction to one of the first 
piinciples of war,t 31alaklava*a mistake, inkerman a surprise, 
the lledan a repulse. ^Wc have had 'to tioist, as before, and not 
in vain, tho honour of our arms to the chivalry of our gentlemen, 
— to a gallantry devoted, but unintelligent; and, consequently, 
attended with fatal consequences to themselves, and with irrepa- 
rahltf loss to their country. 

Tn the actual operations of war, requiring milit^ knowledge 
in skilful strategical combinations, in elover handling of troops, 
in scientific ana mechanical applications conducive to the com- 
fort and safety of their men, in all that regards le metier dee 
armes, our gentleman officer* has again shown himself, as the 
Duke said of him in tiie last war, but a poor creature in dis- 
ciplining his <5ompany, in catpp, quarters, or cantonmente."^ 
Tho indignation of England }ias been roused, we have been 
made a spectacle to Europe, our military reputation has been 
lowered throughout the world, through no fault of our officers; 

^ Esprit, part iii. c. 8. 

t Operate by the flanks, not by thp tiroat, was the maxim of WdiSng^on, 
of Napoleon, and pf eyeiy skilfol eonnn^i^er. 

% MeWrandnm^ on tl^e Discipline of th^ Army. 

[Vol LXV. No. CXXVII.]— Nlw Sjbioes, Vol. IX. No. T. N 
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but piirely tlqrougbi tbo disastrous obsdjaaby of our ohMs, who 
maiutsined^ and some Qf whom do now 9)Aanitain« tbaib ndU- 
tary duties can be adeijuately disebarged wifbqut^ ^ xuilitary 
eduoatiouc^f We wise men of the West have show onwiTes 
mere novices la the art of watf compared with the Eastern bar- 
barians. Thd Bussian ofilcers^ either promoted from the ranks* or 
tau^t in different military schools the '^hole theory and practice 
of ^eir profession, specially educated for t}ie staff and iot each 
branch of the service, knowing by heart Jomini's Pr^m de V a/rt 
de la guerre^ say* of us, that we are a nation of lions led by 
asses^t Austrian and Prussian officers have visited our camp, 
and scratinited our operations : they proclaim, in every society 
they enter,, the excellence of our materials for a good army and 
the astounding ignorance of our officers. The United States* 
men are of opinion, as expressed by one of their oldest generals, 
that nothing but the generalship of the French has saved us from 
irreparable disaster.J The French themselves offer their con- 
dolences, which are more hard to hear than the taunts of our 
open or concealed foes. Their poHtc excuse for us is, that wc 
have had no Algeria. But we cannot accept this apology. The 
wajr in the Crimea is of a totally different character. Algeria had 
no Sebastopol: the warctherc never tajight the French to plant 

* See John Burgoyne’s evidence, pamm; and Lieut.^Col, Adams, p, 85. 

f With regwd to ine JEtussian oficers, 1 donH beheve there are men of 
bigW military instruction in the world. All the energies of the state are 
dirked to heighten their instruction, and wc found them very fonnidablc anta- 
gonists at Sebastopol And there i& no more highly instnicted body of men, 
fer they have certainly shown thomselves‘ very able omoors.”— -Lord Hlesmere^s 
Speech at Worsley, Ihmes^ Oct. 35. t 

Again, an Bnghsh officer, an eye-witness, writes in the same number of the 
Timeih^'^The scientific principles displayed in the defences of the place surpass 
all t]^ ever lias been done before at sieges, and totally eclipse our best engi- 
neering tactics. 1 hesitate not to say, and I mean it with no malice or dispa- 
ragement, that were the Eussian engineer officers to see our works, th(w would 
laugh at them-” The writer describes in detail the construction of the Kussimi 
batti^es, and the auxiliary wo^ks, bomb-proof shelter for the men-— positivo 
barrac^, not huts, all along the line of batteries aud under them. The whole 
letter is well worth reading. 

iteain, Nothing has come out more clearly in the course of this war than 
the high militfury and soientillo character of the Russian officers. Ardent in 
attacks undaunt^ in retreat, full of sldll, energy, and resource under all cir- 
cumstances, masters of the throe languages of the belligerent Powers, it makes 
one shudder to reflect what' such a bada of officers mi^t accomplish, if sup- 
ported by troops worthy of such leaders. Their scientific defences was a silent 
satire on our rude aff aek, and the superiority in sldU of the champions of 
hMPbarism over those of civilieution is written in our best Uood/’— 

Nov. 9, 

t We, the conquerors of Waterloo, have been obliged to confess our infe- 
norify, and to submit our amy (in numbers not beJow the l^ench) to a 
certam sub(wdination to the French commander. We are noWjdaying a secon- 
dary part in this game. Contentedly to in snch a sacrifice of 

honour is to abandon the safeguard of nations. 
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GontfpeUii&n m Inbend PrqfesBiong. 

600 gtuu in ttosidou'; to iKiko approaohes, Areqaetat!^ liy blasting 
■&0^sofi4.n)(3t, eitenainir fi%*ttles; to cany th«ir *ap np to 
'mtltEtPtwooty yazds of the salient of the Malaltiuiff, bo that their 
mines at last bWin ^ eo^terscarp ; to provide that xemerkable 
collection e^all things, great and saudl, detsiled'in ^JUmttal Nejl's 
dispatoi^ irMeh ooold possihly he vranted to stomt'and to 
occupy t4® IbrtreSB they were about to attack ; to haa^ 80,000 
men in the trencheSf and launch theto 10,000 at a time into the 
embrasures, vrithout crowding or confusion. These lessons were 
learnt in tiieir military schools, and applied fbr the first time in 
the Crimea. Antweip is the only siege in which the present 
generation of Frenchmen have been engaged. Marshal Maimont 
ooiuidered Algeria as a camp, of instruction on a large soele, 
un phtt vagte lieu d'ejeereiee.* 

We regard the unhappy failures of our present system, and the 
proved efficiency of Eussian and French college-bred officers as a 
sufficient justification of the inconveniences of change. Nor 
is the change so great as is supposed, either in the army or out of 
it. When people say. You do not admit clergymen, barristers, 
and doctors into their professions by competition, they give the 
fact truly as .regards the ministry of the Church ; where, owing to 
the abuse of patronage, and the embddunent of religion in a 
parish in the persona of the incumbent, there is not, ^d pos- 
sibly there oanaot be competition, as elsewhere : though it must 
be remembered that every clergyman passes three general literary 
examinations at his university, and two professional ones before 
his bishop. But the fact is not stated correctly with regard to 
other liberal professions. A distinction should be m^e hetwemi 
formal admission to a profession, and admission to its practical 
exercise. A man may eat his way through inns of court to the 
bar, and walk his way through hospitals to physic; he may have 
witbbut much trouble all the titular and outward marks of his 
profession ; but he will get no employment, except be win it in a 
feir field of competition with his fellowS. Ho may make, indeed, 
a holy alliance with an attorney’s daughter, or an unholy one* 
with a chemist ; but his patrons can do no mom than introduce 
him to the"publio, who will asstiredly exercise -tiieir own in^* 
pendent judgment on bis merits. Were it wished, there would ho 
no great harm in having honorary officers„^en who h^ bought 
titular distinctions of rank, who might wear the Queen’s uniform 
on certain oocasitms, and who might have theu names in the 
army Est, pratted in itaUos, as'is new permitted to fleld-officew 
after selling out, to distingui^ them from effectives, but Witito^ 
pay, ewplo 7 m«ai|,'or reiponaibaity of any kind, Eke briefless 
barristers or fe^^ phyweiapa. ■ 

* , * Sss), pari ir. o. 1. 
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tTbe last y^ar has seen the principle of seleQtiojn hy Qopapetition 
vary largely applied. Any Brirish subject may aspi^ to serve 
the East India Company in the civil service who cam prove hia 
superiority in a purely literary examination. The < Queen’s 
Speech promised to re^’organize our own civil service on the 
same basis ; and we actually have in operation a system ot exa-> 
mining candidates proposed by the beads of the different depart- 
ments, who may nominate as many as they please to a single 
vacanoy, and thus introduce competition, as has actually been 
done in the War Office and in the Office of the Committee of 
Oounhil for Education.* But to come nearer still. In the army 
itself this principle has been introduced into those branches of the 
service which have always maintained a high intellectual reputa- 
tion, and that too with a severe disregard of existing interests* 
Previously to Lord Ponmure’s accession to the Ministry for War, 
appointments to the Woolwich Academy were by nomination ; 
and the scientific education there given has yielded excellent 
fruits. He, however, last summer set up as prizes to be con 
tended for in a literary examination, by all comers who could 
produce certificates of age, moral chtiractcr, and physical ability, 
without any nomination or inquiiT, twenty provisional commis- 
sions and forty appointments to the senior Practical Class at 
Woolwich. The results are before us in a published report. 
Forty-six candidates presented themselves for tho'provisional com- 
missions, one hundred and five for the Practical Class. They came 
firomuniv^rsitiesjcollcges, and schools, in the United Elingdom, in 
our North American Colonies, Liege, and St. Omer. The 
subjects of examination were those which form the staple of the 
instruction in our public schools and universities, with the addi- 
tion of fortification. Tlie classical exumineis were more than 
satisfied with the candidates who came under their notice ; the ma- 
riieiUatical were much dissatisfied, and took a most uumefeifUl 
revenge on some of the best classical, though had mathematical 
scholars, to the corresponfling advantage of other candidates who 
were good in nothing.f Nor is this a temporaiy expedient to 
provide for an exigency in the public service. Lord Panmure 
has again invited candidates to compete for provisional commis- 

♦ This was done ia the War Office im^r Mr. Herbert's administratioii 5 mid 
very lately the Lord President of the Council has nominated three candidates to 
eacu vacant clerkbliip, and proposes to appoint that one which shall pass the 
best exaimnation. 

t Merit was indicated by marks. One candidate got 14S, and tstood sixth on 
the list ; and yet he was rejected to admit another candldflic who got no more 
than £5 8 marks, and stood fortieth on the list, iffhyf Beoause No. G 
did not get ten nmihemattchl marks. We cannot but timt iigpxy has been 
done to this Individual and to the setrioe. No. 0 got ijeark.six times the 
marks that foHy did, and must have far greater pOwerS^f |iwd m mathemutios 
and everything else. - 
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Appointmenii aceorMng to Merit. 

. idons ond to the Praetioal Claes, mth eertaia altera- 

tioae ia ptwcedure^ all of which are not impifoveinents, hnt with 
perfect bpenpesa. And it is nnderstood tnat for the futare all 
the Ordnance Cotps appointments will be thrown open to the 
like onrestrained competition, witbont any regard to,the pi^omises 
made by the late Ma8ter>Qeneral of the Ordnance* 

In the Navy there are etringent pass-examinati:onB both before 
admission and on promotion, on foreign stations, and at the 
Naval College : fllere are naval instructors on board ship, and 
commanding officers “ are expected to take pattioular interest in 
filling up the half-yearly reports of the scientific acguiremmts of 
their junior officers which are no mere form, for they “remain as 
a permanent record of the attainments, qualifications, and conduct 
of the officers of the Boyal Navy."* 

Our proposal, then, is no such absolute novelty. Appointment 
according to merit tested by competition has long prevailed and 
flourished at our universities, it is the recognised mode of ad* 
vancement in the liberal professions generally. Patronage has 
been regulated and considerably modified by literary and pro* 
fessional examinations in our own civil service, in the ministry 
of the Church, and in the navy : it has been utterly abolished 
in the India civil service and in appointments to the corps of 
Artillery and Engineers. Why should it remain in fiill vigour, 
neither regulated nor modified, in the other branches of the army? 

All officers require a certain amount of general and professional 
knowledge,>^ome arms more than others. If the principle of 
competition is thought apphcable to .the more scientifio branches 
of the service, why i» it denied to the less, though in a measure 
scientific? Why not distribute all commissions according to 
the demands which will be made on the officers in the discharge 
of their future duties ? Why is there one mode of procedure at 
the War Department and smother at the Horse Guards ? Detm" 
Aigmori has been inscribed on the banners of the Artillery and 
Engineers : let not Mereurio prmenii remain on those of tlie 
line. Such an anomaly cannot long endure the light. Change 
brings inconveniences ; but we have seen far greater chaises, of 
which the benefit is undoubted and the inconveniences ii^guir 
ficont. We have witnessed a whole board, of many histotio 
associations and of long*estahlisbed usage, connected with the 
Iglories of our arms for centuries, spreading its ramifications into 
all the departments of the army, swept away by no Act of Parlia* 
ment, but by the mete Inreath of a mmistex. 



* Ghcobr bm tbe Admiralty, lat April 18S1. Very recently ^ the 
principle cf omnpeti^ among a omtafii number of nmniiteea, m oandidates for 
naval oadeteh^seems to have been introduced. The font (uomiiiatioii will 
beinlannaiy.loSfo Weimat^ffieamD(tHPUntaet«(iewhatahaiI«to1^ 
made by the Lord Presideat M the Gounoa m appoiatiug riake. 
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!E|u|it juttny great men liave not been gce»t |e}wfans iMtt long 
ag^ InwxcdEed, and the inferenoe to the maparagnaaent nf letters 
long ago anetremd Qiaemt qnispiam, ? illi ilommi 
viri, quordm Tirtutos Uteris proaitee snn^ ist&iie dootohA, qttstn 
tn landibas epnre, miditi foenint ? • Difficile eat hoc de OBmihus 
oonfimare : sod tamen certain est quod respondeam. Ego wnltos 
homines exoddenti animo ao virtute Msse, et sine dootrind, noturee 
ipsias habita prope divino, per se ipsos et moderates et graves 
eptitine fhteorl EUam Ulnd adjnngo, seepius ad lan^m atqoe 
virtntflin natoram doctima, quam sine naturd vahiisse doc* 
tiinsBi. 'Aiq^ae idem effo coniendo, cum ad natoram exinriam 
atqite ilhmtrem aooesserit ratio qusedam conformatioque dootmue, 
tom illod nescio quid prseclanun ao singolare solere existere. Ex 
hoo esse hunt numcro, quern patres nostri viderunt, divmum 
hominem, AMoanum."* 

There are dispositions so happy, capacities so innate, as to dis- 
pense frith the lessons of the schools. Where genius begins, 
rales end. Bat are oar adventurous youths generally Tnrennes 
or hlaxlboronghs ? Is it safe that they should fdl command, 
fritliimt being taught to command ? Is the adventurous spirit 
another name for intuitive capacity ? Tests are perfectly uune> 
oessary Ihr the eminent *'fbv, but most' be insistra m for all ; 
heeause, before experience, you cannot distinguish genius, and 
yon know it to he rare. We must frame our plans for the many, 
riot for the few ; for the rule, not for the exception. " L*att de 
la gnarre se compose de deux parties distinotes ; le mdtier pra* 
premmitriit, ot la partie morale, apanage du gdnie.’'t It is with 
the profession generally — oidinary, not extraordinary men, that 
■W0 hive to da 

We need not fear the rejection of any who are worth having, 
fduHW adventurous spirit rests on any foundatien of capacity. 
Whese this is wantbag, the sooner adventurers are stoi^edt before 
they Ining ihmnselves and others into scrapes, the better. The 
stimdard of admission, he 'it rmnembeted, is not to he fixed by 
thaadfaoolmaster, but by the candidates themselves, and must 
be adapted to orffinary powers. How can it exeloda 
those'sriho am extraordinarily gifted ? Original narinee era ever 
■irae to tlie principles of thefr organization, and will vindicate 
’their nadvo superiority in ury field of oomperilimt. If disdn* 
gn^ed oommandera have* been wanting in literary qaslifications, 
it is-beoaase no demand Sox these has ever been sowie on them. 
"Kogt is it i^pose^ to applftiriS test to generals, bnhito siEdttdtonia 
Only. The nt^h^t cornmands must evmr be dieposed ef, ashen*' 
tdfore, by a praetioal compettrion in. the borifiem nfMfo. We 
rimply contend for the i^liotuion of the ooihi^eiMve principle 

* Oioeep, ffo Anhit, 0 . 7> f d«4partir.e.3. 
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%% tbe ^mua^noemdnt m well aa during the progress 
*o£ the mSHterf Gsreer. The first appUeutiou of the system must 
be of 4 literary charaoter* because it concerns youths, ^e business 
of whose liiga has been mental improvement by means of a literary 
ednca^a« Before we entrast a young mm with a responsible 
command over bis fellow^men, we would see how he has performed 
tho duties of life hitherto — whether he have impreved his opportu- 
nities ; whether he have, not merely the spirit of adventure, but 
an intellect which bums with an even rather than a brilliant 
fiame — Steadiness of effort — ^a fixity of purp'ose^a padenee of 
labour, literary examinations are not proposed for me sake of 
literature, but as a test of moral and intmjeotua] tj[u&lities, which 
ensure success in the school and in the field alike. There is no 
variance between the grounds of scholastic and military success. 
Wellington “ sometimes was indebted to his fortune, sometinms 
to his natural genius, but always to his untiring industry, for be 
was emphadeally a painstaking man/*^ 

Some eminent commanders have not been scholars. But the 
three greatest generals the world has ever produced-— Alexander, 
Caesar, Napoleon — ^were all men of letters. The first an annotator 
on Homer, the second a Classical author, the third a philosopher, 
if he had not been an Emperor. Do yt>u think,” said Napoleon, 

if I had not been General-in-Chief and the instrument of Eate to 
a mighty nation, that 1 would have accepted place and d^en- 
donee ? No ! I would have thrown myself into the study of the 
exact sciences ; my path would have been that of Galileo and 
Newton ; and, since 1 have always succeeded in my great enter- 
prises, I should have highly distinguished myself also in my 
scientific labours. I should have left the memory of beautiful 
discoveries.” 

But this question has passed firom tho region of discussion 
into* that of fact. What was an experiment, is a proved success. 
Napoleon, with a marvellous prescience, introduce into France^ 
and applied to the army, that very System which we propose. 
The scheme is not ours, it is Napoleon’s. If we are wrong in 
putting up commissions to literary competition, Napoleon was 
wrong; irknee, faithfully following his plans for the last h^ 
century, has been in error, and the reputation of her snns 'a 
mistakew The law .which re organized tho Folytechnie on its 
present basis is remarkable as bedng the first indicarion of the 
great deeignd of the First OemsuL This law, promulgated thirty* 
seven days afi^ the ISfch of Brumaire, declares that the pmyaee 
of the new institution is to train pupils for all the public serwes, 
and piurtioularly for the.more scientific branches of the^ainqr* 
The mode of admijg9i<m*by open literary competition among tdl 

I . 1 ir-- r f. ~' i • 'T' ■ 


* Nspipr'ftPenin. War, vol vi. a 6. , 
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Frenohman of the required ago, their appolatmcut to ceriaiu 
of the public service also by qompetitiou^ tba object, 
maDfuer, and duration of the instruction, the regulation and 
discipline of the pupils, the different boards for teaphing and 
administration, were all laid down by this remarkable decree, the 
Iciiding piinciples of which have been respected and enforced by 
all succeeding governments, and wliicli at this moment .regulate 
the soliool.* Himself educated at the military school of Brienne, 
military education ever engaged the attention of Napoleon. He 
never took his hand oif the schools. Consular and imperial 
decrees established and regulated the Prytanee Franpois, now the 
junior military school at La Flecho ; Vecole speeiale militaire, 
now at St. Oyr ; V^cole speeiale militaire de cavalerie, now at 
Saumur ; the artillery school at Chalons ; the engineer school at 
Metz. In fact, every existing military school, except that of the 
stafi*, owes its origin to Napoleon ; and the same system of com- 
petition, where applicable, pervades tliem all. After the peace of 
Tilsit, Napoleon lent the Emperor Alexander ten professors for 
the purpose of establishing a Polytechnic in Bussia. To the last 
he insisted on military education. He dictated to Montholou, at 
St. Helena, these words : ‘‘ Brought t6 France when fourteen, 
Louis entered on the life^of a man at the siege of Toulon, on 
hearing me say to him, in the midst of the corpses of 200 grena- 
diers, slain through the ignorance of their commander, at the 
assanlt of an impregnable side of Fort PForon ; — * If I had com- 
manded hox’e, all these brave men would be still alive. Learn, 
Louis, from this example, how absolutely necessary instruction 
is to those who aspire to command otliers.' 

But why not examine sharply according to a standard of your 
own fixing ? Simj)ly hecause you cannot fix a standard ; you 
never can keep it up without competition. Whenever you endea- 
vour to test by examination mere competency, you must ijx a 
minimum^ and that minimum is continually getting lower and 
lower. It is like singing" without an instrument; you cainot 
keep up the pitch ; you get flatter and flatter the longer you 
migik Tl^e temptation to be good-natured at the public expense 
is irresistihle. If examinei*s pre to determine wheilier a certain 
Ijbe has been reached, they are most ingenious in devising ex- 
cuses for evading their duty, when it involves an act of rigorous, 
hard-hearted justice. An intellectual line is so difficult to define : 
it is n^t without breadth, it does not lie evenly between extreme 
pointe. Bobinsosti and Jp/okson were far above the mark; they 
must not fix the standard ; we cannot expect all Uke them. 

, pV , , 

* Coun t jtMmiraiien VaixcheUe, vol, h p. ITS* 

t A curiously similai: instance happened at the battle of Nivelle | it is given 
by Napier, book xsiu* c. X. r , 
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thymol Re^mmnts. 

> ¥itzmattd€e ^as perhaps a trifle below^ but gave him the 
henefit^of ilie doubt and let him through* There is but a shade 
ofdiffereude between him and Fitzgibbon. We really cannot 
pluck the letter after passing the former. It is a severe thing to 
ruin a man’s prospects^ in order to make a publib example. He 
may improve ; he seems well disposed ; wo will tell him it was a 
near shave; tJiat will quicken lum/' This is not? jobbery. Fits- 
maurice and Fitzgibbon are accepted, not because^they happen to 
have Norman instead of Saxon preenomina, but because, when 
the alternative is presented to the mass of examiners of rejecting 
the candidate at a certain damage to him, or of accepting him ^at 
a merely possible damage to the State, the interests of the indi 
vidftal who is before them is sure to prevail over those of that 
abstraction— -the public. The examiners must he more than 
Ahadamanthi to act otherwise. That severe and impartial Cretan 
judges the dead, and is assisted by the guilty conscience of the 
accused, and by Tisiphone with her whip and scorpions.* But the 
rejected candidate and his friends are alive, and burning under a 
sense of injured innoconoo : they hold the instruments of torture, 
and are ready to sting the examiner to death. On the other 
hand, if the young man be accepted, the Times and the public 
will know nothing, and can say nothing! 

We may, however, turn this natural unwillingness to hurt and 
injure a fellow-ereaturo to good account. Let the question be 
Xiresented to the minds of examiners in another light, as one of 
preference between two or more candidates ; then easiness of 
temper and amiability will have no .place ; strict justice will be 
done to the State in doing it between two individuals. 

There is another and a numerous class of objectors, who will 
say that the qualities you want in an officer ore not to be tested 
in a^literary examination. You want physical qualities, and a 
good seat on horseback. Tn his Italian campaigns, Napoleon 
was sixteen hours in his saddle for days together. He galloped 
from Bayonne to Vittoria in two days, on an emergency. He 
himself attributed his error in not advancing by his left, early in 
the momii^g of the 1 7th, after the battle of Sombref, on Quartre 
Bras, to his being obliged to rely on the reports of others. Tho 
Duke in the Peninsula was often eighteen hours together on 
horseback ; ftequently rode fifty miles between breakfast and 
dinner. There ought to be examination in atfaletio sports, 
throwing the sledge-hammer, and the broad-sword exemise, to test 
personal activity. Such mm as Harry Snflth of the Wynd 
ought to be professors. Again, how are literary examinations to 
prove self-reliance, self-possession, resource, promptitude, courage 
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ttuose saorAl qualitws wbioli Q«ne]nkl Wiadhaja displayed in 
tile attenk on the Bedan ? > 

Tbe ansrrer is not difficult. Otur o(n&t>ats Ktanofrnntr tljtose 
of the clan Qnhela and clan Chattan by ffie North Ihohe of 
Perth. Eacli ihan does not now ‘‘fight fi>r his own hand," 
hewing his way with Ins sword to his foe’s life. ballet has 
v&tj mnch eqntfiised the strength of men ; ov woXh avfijoawroc 
kvvp&mttt Sta^fKt. “ De noi jours,’ says Marmont, ” Ic gin^ral 
eomhatpar la volonU et la pene^e; son habUsM a mamer le 
e$t $am vmportamee ; I esprit emhrasse un bien emtre espaee 
gm eslm offert aux regards.”* The same physical exertions are 
not reqtdxed from aU, as from the commander-in'chief. Some 
great generals have not been remarkable for personal powers, 
digesilaQs was lame and small of stature ; Hannibal had bat one 
eye at Trasimenus and Cannte ; our William lU. was decidedly 
weakly ; Fredenc the Great was not strong. 

Nor is any considerable part of an officer s life spent under 
caavas.t We should select and educate rather with a view to 
the general than the exceptional life of a soldier. It is a mis- 
take to consider an offioer wholly as a fighting animal. In point 
of fact, probably very httle, possibly none of his service, will be 
before the enemy. In tile monotony of transports, in the weari- 
ness of colonial duty, in the hstlcssness of hot dimates, in the 
solitariness of remote stations, ritlier at home ortibroad, a man’s 
latest enemies ore his own thoughts — a mind preying on itself 
^ want of food. We would furnish on officer with weapons 
eimbling him to gain the, greatest of aU victories — one over 
himself ; wo would minister to a diseased' and hungry mind by 
supplying intellectnal resources. We would guard against sensutd 
tatnptariooa by creating a taste for rationu enjoymoats. In a 
now country^ now, an officer has no resource but his gun. How 
valuable to himself and others would he a liking for natural 
hl^ory and physical inquiries, for drawing and surveying. 

“ Genendly spe^emg,” says Ideutenaat-Coknel Adams, “ the officers 
of the amy hare no odncaaon at all, and th^ have nofcldsg to in- 
teaeat Hmm J£ tiliey know anything, it is a littie Latin, notiung 
mcK ; and how are they to amuse tiiemselves P They do not take 
any interest in any reading ; they do not know stoveying $ nor are 
Ihey intensted in i^tary matters at all. Bnt I have obaetVM offieers 
w^ know aaytbmg, instead of engaging in radng and billiards, they 
will s^y, ‘ Let ns go out, and take a skOTch of suco. and sadi an olgem 
If ^ colonel U, a man of education at all, he would 
say, *ir be veiy much ob}%ed to you to go Aut and take^ a 
aketdh of Sueh and such a oountiy Another man would have a die- 


* Espdi^a SsGsf ^ ^ 

t, ffi ht guem est Fftat natnrdi de FsnnAe, efie iFeat paS son Atat le plus 
haoitud.— Ctan d’AAiimttrttttoit toL I p. 13. 
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«a tlu» oomfmlmo i&etita of iSbo Xhiko of Madbotoog^'md, 
the I>tA» ^ Wtjhagton and the Ikd of Peterborough, am they 
would rbad on tiie If a jnaa joios a wimbot any.e(hi- 

oatipia «t he doee not hnow what to do.” — JEpiimee, p. 77. 

ItflhonMbOtttfia^bered, also, how krge a portion of an ofle^’s 
life is spent on ha!f«pay, or in retirement. Directly he reitohes 
field-otBcetr's rank; his,iehanoes of employment ere largely di* 
niinished, firom the very cousUtation of a t^ment. There are 
ten misigns, ten tientenants, end ten osptsins; and so far the* 
steps era eksy firom the equality of numbers in each rank : but 
of the ten oaptains, sonly two can be employed as mc^ors, and of 
the majors only one can he employed as a lientenant-oolonel. 
Thd con^nenoe is, that the captains sell out or go on h«df-pay. 
The majority of officers, before they reach to be major-gmxerals, 
spend ten years in retirement, in many oases twenty, in some 
ujiwards of thirty. The average number of years’ service by 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels, actnally with regiments, as 
majors is about four, as lieuteuan^-colonels about five.* A well- 
educated man could spend those long periods of compulsory 
military inaction with comfort and advantage to himself and to 
those about him; he might engage in other pursuits in life. 
Few things now are more melancholy t^an the idle, purposeless 
life which our retired officers lead — hanging about clubs and 
haunting wateriilg-plaoes. 

In truth, this physical force objection 'proceeds on the false 
assumption, that there is an antagonism between a good intellect 
and a good constitution. Why cannot a long he^ be set on 
brood shoulders? Are educated men wanting in personal 
activity ? Are wise men less brave—they may be less rash-- than 
fools? Surely you can secure at once bodily «a^ mental 
strength: in point of fact, they are very generally united. Yoa 
can tost and in^rove the one by medical inspection and by 
aUiletic axercises, and the other by a litermry examination. This 
is the practical question — On what pnnoiple 0 x 0 officers to be 
selected ? fox their heads or for their bodies ? “ The old-ffishioned 
o&<ssta” aqy, for their bodies. The Horse Guards say, &r neither. 
We say, for both. We would not reduce the profession of arotf 
to a level with &e nawie and day-labourer. 

We would meet the objeotiuit as to the possible wut of moral 
qualities, by professing our faith in that law of Proridepoe which 
so genend^ ttnited, espeeially in the young, moral and mtoUeo* 
tool e;reell(moe; and for the discovefy of blessed 
whioh it were distrust of God in the bestowal of fiis best gifts to 

— ■> , ■..■■-I.- ...*■>>■> I ..^11 

* ** of Commissioners to In^nire into Promotion,” p, 11. Appendix, 
p. 23. 1854. T{tese ndmixable State papers slmuld be studied by m wbo 

would uttderstaad the working of the system, of promotion in our army. 
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d6ul>t^ we would trust to tin intellectual struggle between thoae 
whose previous character and conduct have been thotronghly sifted 
through a sieve much finer than any ever used by the Oom^ 
manderdn^Ohief. The attainment of intellectual eminence in- 
volves considerable moral restraint, self-discipline* industry, ap- 
plication, aptitude: success implies not only scholarship, but 
generai powers 'of mind capable of direction into any channel 
of life* . ♦ 

The Queen has a right to demand for the service of the Crown, 
for the defence of our empire, for the guardianship of our honour, 
the best men she can procure. Where the competition is, there 
will be the glory; where the glory is, there will be gathered 
together the noblest and the most generous natures, as a&lctes in 
a worthy arena, iffka yap oig Ketrai aperrjg piyitrra, rote fcal 
avdpiC apiaroi iroXiTE^ovm.'^ 


Art. VI. — Athenian Comedy. 

Menandre Etude Iliatoiiqne et Literaire aur la ComSdJie et la 
Socidi^ Orecquea. Par Guillaume Guizot. 8vo. Parib 
18$5. 

T he essay of M, Guillaume Guizot upon the Life, Writings, 
and Age of Menander,” belongs to that order of studies of 
classical antiquity in which Germany and France abound, but 
which are in little esteem at our own universities. We have 
so recently expressed our regret at the poverty of English scholar- 
ship in this and similar departments of learning, that we shall not, 
on the present qccasion, advert to the contrast between foreign 
and native productions, but proceed at once to introduce M. 
GuizQt*s lively and learned work to the notice of our readers. 

While the tragic drama and the Aristophanic comedy of the 
Athenians have attracted their due share of notice both from 
those who amended their text, and those who entered into their 
dramatic or philosophical spirit, the new, or as we may venture to 
phrase il^ the Genteel Comedy of Athens has elicited Httld atten- 
tion comparatively. This pmrtial neglect may be ascribed to two 
causes — ^(1), to the fragmentary condition in which the latest ofl: 


Thucyd. iu 46, 
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S of the Attic theatre hae come down to us ; and (2), to the 
)t fopns of imagination and art embodied in the elder drama, 
^irou^ every disguise^ through the change of creeds and ethical 
ideas^ through the. resisting medium of a dead language^ through 
mutilation of parts and corruption of texts^ througli &e mists of 
an extinct religion, and the veils of obsolete party feuds^ the pre- 
sence as of a great spirit standing before us is perceptible in the 
Athenian drama. Kever, in our opinion at least, was the inde- 
structible life of Grecian genius more apparent than when, some 
years ago,Mendels8ohn*s ‘^Antigone * was produced on the London 
stage. The' music alone was worthy of the story: the libretto 
was alternately tumid and feeble in its language ; the actors were 
enchmbered by the stilted sentiments put into their mouths, and 
baffled by the slow and sculi^turosque evolutions and situations of 
the plot : the choruses looked and sang like minor canons gone 
distracted : and the costume bore about as close a resemblance to 
the original as the Eglintoii tournament hore to tlie lists of 
Ashby. Yet through every disadvantage and deformity, Men- 
delssohn s music was not the only impressive portion of the per- 
formance. If it did not transport the spectator to Athens or 
Thebes,” it brought him dt letist within ken of an august Titanic 
power from whose countenance not cvcn*the decay and dishonours 
of the grave had effaced all its primal beauty, For from beyond 
the tomb, and rfrom a distant shore, and through the glare and 
dissonance of a modern tlieatre, came authentic voices of passion, 
and gleams of grandeur and loveliness, that rolled back the mists 
of centuries and revealed at' least ^ a portion of the " original 
brightness,” Uncrowned and deposed, the majesty of Sophocles 
was still right royal,” and asserted its claim to the homage of 
the spectators. 

The Arisiopbanic comedy has never been put to a similar 
trial*; and even with the aid of music, could hardly be rendered 
intelligible to a modem audience. The ethical principles of 
tragedy are tbe property of mankind f they rest upon our fontal 
passions ; they resolve themselves into extant results. If the 
woes of old great houses” formed the staple of so ixtany Athenian 
dramas, tbey have also furnished the plots of Lear and HamlOt ; 
if fights fought long ago " were rehearsed by the author of the 
Seven against Thebes and the PhoBiiissoe, the wars of the 
Roses and the Barons no less filled the^ historical' canvas of 
Shakespeare, The Nemesis in Machpth is not less ap;[jalling 
than the ISTemesis of the ^^CEdipus:” and the vaticinations of 
Margaret of Aiyou strike as cold” as those of Cassandra of 
Troy. But comedy enjoys n6 similar privileges. Its life is 
the life of the* present; it catches the Cynthia of the minute; its 
mirror, unlike Agrippa's, reflects only the spirit of its own age. 
The Lord Burleigh of “ The Critig” is a pleasant burlesque; but 
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the historical Lord Burleigh is madmissible iu comedy. An 
Athenian playwright would have revelled in impersonations, of 
oWhom's gout ood flannels ; of Pitt’s erons’s-neolc ; of Shutidtm’s 
ruby nose, and Fox’s shrill tones and bushy eyebrom The 
modem dramatist who should reproduce them, Wmfld not cause 
even the ir^dioious to laug^, and wohld be mwtttded fhr his 
attempt by a geouetal sibilation. We leave to Gilray and Leech 
this department of the “ comic business” of pdliiics ; and although 
our pantomimes occasionally indulge themselves in allubions to 
the Commissioners of Sewers and Sabbath>Observsnce Bills, 
such matters are excluded &om comedy and even from farce. 
Such was not the usage of “ Eupolis, Gratmus, and Aristo- 
phanes nor did either the government of the day or the public 
demand from them any such abstinence. The news of the 
moment was mostly the theme of their dramas ; and the poet of 
the Old Gomedy who should have preferred general to local and 
contemporaneous topics would as certainly have been hooted from 
the stage, as Mr. Douglas Jenold would now be, if ho brought 
before me public the Gonvocation of the Glergy, or committed a 
breach of privilege, by parodying, at the Princess’s Theatre, a May- 
nooth debate. “ The Clouds” or “ the Birds” would oouseq^uently 
not affect a modem audience like tlie “ Medea” or the “ Antigone.” 
The satire would be pointless ; the allusions unintelligible ; the 
choral songs, in immediate connexion with the broadest farce, 
would seem to us a Mezentian union. Wo should desire to con- 
sign the one to Grisi and Mario, and banish the other to some 
suburban saloon. The Aristophanic Gomedy cannot be trans- 
planted from Greece at all' and hardly from the precincts of 
Athens. The poet and his audience were nearly as local as many 
of tho interludes of Molidre, exiiressly composed for an occa- 
sionoi ‘frte at Versailles. It is difficult to conceive an 
audience more thoroughly absorbed iu the business of the s^fmie, 
or less disposed to be easily pleased, thou an Athenian audience 
in the time of Aristophanes. Usually it is sufficient to secure 
the implanso of spectators, if the plot of a comedy be skilfrJly con- 
trived, the manners faithfully copied from the life, the morals at 
least convmitionally sound, tlie dilemma probable, the passions 
intriligibly evoked and directed, and tho humour md situations 
strange or absurd enough for surprise and laughter. But these 
conditions of success are as far from exhausting the j^owers of 
Aristophanes, as they would have been from contenting his sus- 
ceptible and critical countryipen. It was not mioogh for the author 
of^a pe^ftr Comedy to be a wit of the first order, he was required, in 
the Ola Gomodv at least, to be a poet also of the'flnt rank. The 
songs of " the Birds” and the choruses of the Clouds” were not 
less essential to his "first night," than of Trygseus and 

Strepsiades. We know not, indeed, whether the comic, like the 
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tragic dramatist, were neoessarily a mnsician and a ballet-master ; 
yiat he fiffxteislj mast have possessed in no ordinary measure the 
gift o£> sqLting his trorde to the music sod his situations to 
the danoe, aw W9 oan hardly oonemve Aristophanes to have 
entrusted tes^ leadmr of the orchestra, or the professional Yestris 
and S'BgvIue of his. days, with either his complicate scmgs or 
his grotesfiie baUsts. Neither was it enough for him to be a 
perfect m^ter of his own art and its scenic hr pantomimioal 
accompaniments. He must h«(^ felt, or affected to feel, an 
intense interest in whatsoever interested hU countrymen at the 
moment, whether it were the war in Sicily, the most recent play 
by Euripides, or the last ftolic of Alcibiades. That Aristophanes 
himself was an active party-man wo know. Ho was a zealous 
member of the Peace Society, and a hearty opponent of Young 
Athens and the philosophers. Under the regime of the Old 
Comedy, indeed, the dramatic poet was not only author, manager, 
musician, ballet-master, and perhaps actor also, but he was the 
Athenian Times and Punch, wielding alike the scourge of in- 
vective and ridicule, as regarded politics, and the Athenian 
Quarterly and Edinburgh, the Minos and Bhadamanthus of 
current Uterature. . 

And as was the poet so was his ajidience. The Athenians 
were essentially a dramatic people; sudden .and quick in their 
emotions, gifted with a koen perception of the beautifol and the 
ludicrous, with* fine organa of sense, and surrounded by objects 
the best calculated to train, sharpen, and mature them. They 
were, moreover, a gossiping,, scurrilous, and news-loving race, 
delighting in novelty^ and impatientiof unifoimity either in their 
business or amusements. But predisposed as they wore, in viituc 
of these qualities, to dramatic ontortoinments, they enjoyed only 
brief opportunities, at least, so long as they adhered to their old 
customs, of indulging this taste. Their theatres were not open 
all the year round. Their opera-house — the Odeum — was closed 
after a brief season; and their tlieatre royal — the Temple of 
Bacchus — ^was licensed only during the greater and the lessee 
Piouysiao festivals — that is, during a few weeks in tlie spring of 
each yean. Neither, as in Borne, were their susceptibilities blunted 
by the exhibitions of boxers, fencers, or wild beasts ; and the 
Atheuian manager would have been fined by tlie Court of Areo- 
pagus, if he had not indeed beSn previously stoned by the ]mople, 
who should have affironted their taste with the ^ectacle of Earth- 
men, Afriban children, or professors^of the art of walking on the 
coiling. Into two litUe months wm condensed every species of 
dramatic entertainment, ftom tlmt of " gorgeous Tragedy,” rival- 
ling in its pomp and eturnestness the ceremonials of St. Peter's 
in Easter-week, to the eiatirio afte^eoe, resembling in its extra- 
vagance the modem pantomime. Tightly was the vessel hooped 
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in; aud effervescent accordingly were its contents. Neither mu&t 
we measure an Athenian theatre in the season by any moderh 
comparisons. Son Carlo, La Scala, and Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in. the Haymarket, must hide their diminished heads beside the 
theatre of the Athenian lacchus. !Four thousand spectators 
would have ^ no room for standing, miscalled standing*room/' 
in the most capacious European playhouse. Twenty tnousand 
spectators were easily accommodated in the huge oval of the 
Temple of Pionysus. And how discordant were the ingredients 
of this enormous mass. There was little respect for persons in 
these assemblages. Olcon would find himself seated beside his 
enemy the sausage-seller ; an elbow of stone divided Socrates 
from Anytus ; and the noisiest brawler of the Pnyx mighty be 
comfortably niched beside the decorous and respectable Nicias. 
The government aud the opposition occupied indiscriminate 
benches. There was the party clamorous for war, because it sup- 
plied die arsenal at Uio Pirajus with hemp, timber, and salt pork, 
mixed up with the party for peace, because it could no longer 
vend its figs and honey in the markets of Thebes and Megara. 
The high-temple party, which denounced the philosophers as 
atheists, was cheek by jowl with the fvee-thinkiug party, which 
derided the priests as impostors ; and there were the young men, 
who ciied up Euripides as the father of wisdom, close packed 
with the old men, who abominated him as the father of lies. 

For every class of the spectators, and to nearly every indi- 
vidual among them, the Old Comedy jueldod entertainment and 
excitement. The demagogues applauded tlie caricature of Nioias 
and Demosthenes, the aristocrats hailed with equal applause the 
poitraiture of Cleon in 'Hhe Knights." The Sophists were shown 
up" in Socrates, pale, unshaven, meagre, aud meditative; the 
mathematicians in Meton ; the soldiers, full of strange oaths, 
and crested like game-cocks, in Lamachus. And, like the* mo- 
dem Parisians, the Athenians laughed heartily at themselves, as 
represented in the old dotard Demus, the victim of evei-y adviser 
who would take tjie trouble to pick his pockets. 

But for such dramatic saturnalia, not freedom only, but a high 
degree of external prosperity was indispensable. »So long as it 
waxed fat, the Athenian Demtis kicked lustily ; so soon, however, 
as serious reverses befel it, came a long farewell to the licence of 
the stage, and to the zest for the Old Comedy. After the disaster 
at ^aouse, the people began to look grave ; after its prostration 
at ^gospotami, jesting waa not to be thought of. The tyranny 
of the Thirty was indeed sliort lived ; yet although Throsybulus 
restored their fireedom, he could not give back to nis coun^^men 
t]^ former cheer and alacrity^ They had become a sadder, if 
not a wiser people, and indeed thenceforward there was little 
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cause for extraordina/y mirth. Tlie assembly of the people shouted 
.as of 7 ore> wh6U!^jE>^ostheiies evoked the membry of the men of 
Mar«Acm\;^ but4he ooutemporaries ^ of Bemosthenes no more 
resembled the heroes of Marathom and Salamis than John Bright 
resembies Sir Philip Sidney. Athens had tnrestled with and been 
thrown by S|»arta, backed by the gold of the great king/'* But 
a more.^mudablo foe than either Sparta or Ar^ax.erlKes was now 
undermining ^Athens with his gold, and gatliering rottnd its 
borders with ** war-in-procinct/‘ A man of Macedon^whom 
Pericles would have deemed unworthy of a .vote in the agora, 
was nodr busy in the councils of the Athenians.. Abroad they 
were ill served by impotent generals, at home they were betrayed 
by unjust stewards. The people had ceased to feel any strong 
or perdurable interest in the honour and dignity of the common* 
wealth. It hired soldiers to fight its battles, and mariners to 
row in its galleys. Indolence whispered peace : and peace seemed 
to bring with it its own warrant, in the shape of exemption 
from invasion, of a steadier influx of money, of an increasing 
population, and greater leisure for amusement. The promptings 
of indolence were confirmed by the precepts of philosophy. The 
science of Theophrastus and the doctrines of Epicurus contributed 
equally to transform thejealous, irascible^ and ambitious Athenians 
into n placid and studious people. The only eager contests 
henceforward raged in the philosophic schools: and it was 
thought more worthy of intelligent beings to define the ** summum 
honum,” or to reconcile the cravings of sense with the principles 
of duty, than to fix their yoke on Sicily and Carthage, or hold 
tlie balance between l^ebes and Lacedaemon. 

In every nation, one stage of society brings men of impassioned 
minds to the contemplation of manners, and of the social affections 
of man as exhibited 'in manners. With this propensity theta 
doubtless co-operates some degree of despondency, whether as 
regards the political or the intellectual present. Eor pohtioally, 
a nation must despond when it has •become conscious to itself 
that its sinews of action are relaxed ; and intellectually it cannot 
fail to droop, when it has arrived at the conviction, that the 
nerves and compass of its powers are shrunk and contracted. 
At this stage Athens had arrived in the fourth century before 
the Christian era, and under^ such circumstances arose the 
altered form of its dramatic literature. 

We shall not ^ause upon the period of transition/tiie hliddle 
Comedy. Like its predecessor, it .dealt largely with personal 
satire ; but the^objects of satire were fdr the most part differemt " The 
laws and the altered feelingd of the Athenians alike fi>rbade the 
dramario poet to ridicule the pillars of the State. He aoebrdingly 
fell foul of the philosophers who ^perplexed the young meu 
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wltli their paredexee: or of the oofuteza&s trho ruined them 
hj their estrava^ee. Plato stood in the pleM'of^Peiioies,* 
aad Phi^ne and Theauo in those of Cleon and lllieias, / , ^ • 

’ The audience at a r^resentation of Menandei^s^ eotnedies 
dii&red in nearly every respect firom that \rhioh had applauded 
Aristopbtuaes aad his rivals. In the course of hidf a century the 
polirioei life of Athens had become nearly extiuot> at least poll* 
iabal senUments were banished irrevocably from the stage. It 
was safe, so lodg as the Demus was in good spirits, tmd kept the 
purse of all the islands, to hold up to ridicule the great party- 
Isailers : but it was ill-jesting at the expense of a Macedonian 
prefbet, or at* statesmen whom the prefect would at any moment 
accommodate with a company of tho guard. Tho freedom 
of the theatre and of tlie assembly of the people had indeed 
expired together : and if Demosthenes had been forced by Anti- 
poter's agent to drink poison, a cup of hemlock was the least a 
poet could expect, who should presume to handle Antipater 
as Eupolis had treated Pericles. Moreover, the spectators 
who laughed at tho licence of tho old comedy were almost exclu- 
ritely Athenian, or such subjects of Athens as had made the city 
their permanent or casual abode, hlost of them had dwelt long 
enough in Attica to imbibe in all their virulence botli local and 
personal prejudices, and attended the theatre ns partisans. The 
number also of tbe citizens was carefully limit^l ; the meanest 
and poorest freemau plumed himself on his pure Ionian blood, 
and was chary of extending the franchise to aliens. His comedy 
Was as national as lumself; and like himself dealt in gross per- 
sonalities. But after the Ma'cedomnns were established in Oreoce, 
the harriers of the Athenian franchise were thrown down.- Tbe 
people, ceasing to respect themselves, became prodigal of thejr 
priweges ; and every adventurer who could bully or bribe thorn 
was certain of a statue and the freedom of tho city for hi±self 
and his followers. Even kings had grown respectable in the 
estimation of the Athenians. Tho day had been when Dionysius 
of Syracuse had mueli ado to gain admission to the Olympian 
games 1 that point, liowever, was conceded in consideration of 
Sie splendid carriage-and-four he sent tlnther ; the appeatauoe 
and condirion of his cattle subdued the tamers of horses. V^en, 
however, the same Dionysius sent a tragedy royal for representa- 
tion at the Athenian festivals, the critics were inexomhio ; and 
1^^ ptSy was withdrawn under a periecl tempest of faissmi and 
cal-oalls. But in the seconder third generation after, the citizens 
6f A-i^S, rather the mixed multitude that represtoted them, 
hod become more polite. They allowed kin^ to conrt Ihbm : 
they pome' at Wt ^ontaneoumy to court, Irags. Presents of 
oom wine from the Syrian Antio^ were thimkfuily 
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accepted^: tlL8 gold «uid th^B coxxkplimeii^ of tbo Eg^tiaii Ptole- 
•mies Vi!i*?o’’e5l^Se4iiigly mrelcomd : 'th^re was time, they thought, 
for airtHlbgs : a time to refose, and a time to receive favonre : a 
time to tretid on the neck of kings, and a* time to erect btatiles to 
them in the l^nyx. And in the age of Menander the latter of 
thos^e Wsons had arrived. , 

The revolutions in the public life of Athens^ affected the oha* 
racier of Its ^literary men. A century bofoi;p the birth of 
Menander its historians had been statesmen, its philosophers legts* 
latofs also; andits poets generals or magistrates*. With the Sopmsts 
began the sopai*ation of the lives practical and contemplative. 
As regarded Athens the Sophists were mostly aliens by birtb, who 
codld exercise no function of the state : and their gains as lecturers 
de omni scibile were increased by tbeir independence of secular 
business, and by their piiviloge of locomotion. Socrates, the most 
practical of teachers, took Ins share bravely in all civil and martial 
duties ; but on his disciple Plato the mantle of the Sophists, in 
• one respect, dehcetided. Por the chief of the Academy was the 
first who broached tho questionable do< trine that it was the duty 
of the philosoidier to absmin from political employments, and the 
precepts of the master were carried out by bis scholar, Aristotle, 
both m spirit and in letter. The poets weie not behindhand in 
claiming tho pnvilege of scclusjon. Euripides, who, as we shall 
see presently, uppiouched the new comedy m proportion as he 
receded from tho elder drama, was an author by profession *, and 
in the age of Demosthenes, as we learn from the reiterated com- 
plaints of the orator himself, there was an increasing scarcity of 
men willing to devote their wealth and talents to the service of 
tlie State. When Menander began to write, the separation of 
the literary from the political World of Athens was complete. 

In Menanders generation, accordingly, we encounter a new 
phase of Athenian societj — a phase familiar enough in ou|r own 
days, but unknown, or at least so unusual as to have escaped record, 
in the high and palmy days of the democracy. We tlion meet for 
the first time with the well-born and wealthy Athenian gentleman, 
whose ’public duties were fulfilled by the regular payment of his 
rates and* taxes, by an occasional turn-out” with the city militia, 
and an occasional attendance as juryman. Coarser or mdre 
.ambi^tioas spirits might wrangle in the public assembly, or covet 
diplomatic errands to Pella and Ehodes, or impair their patrimonies 
by equipping a troop of horse or a trireme. The utmost th^ 
gentleman could be expected to do 'for his country's service was 
now and then to present one pf its philosophical mstituttqjtm 
with ^ a tdentT dr so, or to Subscribe handsomely to a tra^o 
chomh. N<» did his seclusion from public offices expqdfe to 
the change of Inkewmm patriotism. Tlmt virtue Indeed 
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picetty nearly expired with Demosthenes; and there was little in 
the eixiktned or internal coxkdition of Athens after the battle of 
Chasroneia to prompt or sustain self-sacnfiee for the<o6!nmon- 
Wealths The Atheniidis sought a master, and found ^many 
masters : like estates with damaged titles, they rapidly changed 
owners; Demetrius the Phalerian was their idol one day, and 
Demetrius the ^'Town-taker** their idol the next : until their miita- 
hibty Was fixed, and congealed for ever by the ^preponderance 
first of Maoedon, and aftenvards of Eomo. 

The career of Menander, so far ai» it is known, illustrates the 
political decay of Athens. His father, Diopeithes had done tlie 
state some service as a general ; and had been honoured equally 
by the friendship of Demosthenes, and the enmity of the MaJce- 
donian party. The son, however, trod not in his fathers foot- 
steps. His paternal uncle was a dramatic writer of no mean 
repute, and from him Menander piohably imbibed liis predilections 
for the stage. His means were ample ; his education was care- 
fully superintended by his relative ; and from Theophrastus, the * 
favourite pupil of Aristotle, he learned not only to prefer the 
service of the Muses to that of the State, but also to mark the 
qualities of mankind with a learned eye. The characters of 
Theophrastus, the original'pareut and model of Earle, La Bruydre, 
and so many prose satirists, were admirable lessons for one destined 
to hold up the mirror of life to his contemporaries : while the 
encyolopesdic studies of liis tutor were well adapted to cherish 
the faculties of observation and comparison. The poet was 
equally felicitous m the choice of* his friend. The elder tragic 
droma'liad dealt with the sublime truths or hypotheses of religion; 
with the struggles between fate and free-will ; with the opposition 
betwefen man and destiny ; or witlf the strife between the gods of 
Olympus~the established creed of Greece — and the earlier 
worsmp of the elements. The elder comedy had disported itself 
equally with the superstitions of the multitude and the theories 
of the philosophei-s. It laughed at Jupiter; it laughed at 
SoeiAtes ; and it inculcated generally that it vras better to eat, 
drii(4i!> ahd be merry, than to bum incense or to sacrifice calves, 
or go pale and unshaven in quest of speculative truth. The 
New Comedy, while it reserved to itself the indispensable privileget 
of ridiculing all and sundry, whether their abode were on^ 
Olympus, or in the Academy, required a system of morals differing 
alike from that of iEsbhylus or that of Aristophanes. Fate^ 
and freewill were too grave for it ; mirth and phyincal enjoy* 
ment to6 coarse and indiscriminate. Dealing principaUy with 
the domestic life of man, it demanded also an ethical ‘syatom 
which rested mainly on the domestic affeotiona. The philosophy ^ 
of Fpieurus, apart from its physic^ apeeulationa, 
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* a system; and.Epiottrus .was bosom-fideikd of 
•The poet had'eirtered his^second ysar wheu the philosopher was 
horn : 'thcSir ftiendship was uninterrupted ; their s wiea converged, 
towards letl common centre^ since the object of each was man ; and 
Moniinder, with real or affected enthusiasm^ compa/es his ^end 
to Themistooles; since the one had given /rcccfow, and the other 
wisdom to Athens. Tlie writings of Aristotle confirmed 
oral instructions of Tlieophrastus and Epicuruf Tlie critical 
and ethical doctrines of the Stageirite were emhqdied in the 
comedies of Menander ; and we can trace in hisVerses the influence 
of his tutors, for while he insinuates or enforces tlie^ milder senti’^, 
ments of the Garden, he indulges in occnsional sallies against the 
dodbts of the Academy and the eccentricities of the Porch. 

Menander, however, did not derive his knowledge of human 
character firom philosophic sages alone; he studied it in tlm 
more attractive form of refined female society. We do not 
mean to imply hy this ])hra&e that Menander was either in the 
main a person of stric t life and conversation,' or hlc^sed with 
a good wife. Of such conversation we believe there was little 
enough in Atliens at the time ; and a good wife was not to he 
had for love or money/ The condition of women in Greece 
nearly forbade the existence of such* a prodigy. The wifo 
was the mistress of the servants, and the head nurse of the chil- 
dren ; but she vms not, and she could not he, the companion and 
friend of her husband. J3om, educated, and kept through life in 
a’btnte of almost oriental seclusion, the Gieek >\ife was necessarily 
illiterate, unintellectual, and, ekeept for her beauty or her doner, 
unattractive. To dre*s, to gossip, autl to eat confectionery were 
her liighest pleasures ; she would have subjected herself to divorce, 
had she appeared at the theatre, the games, or the philosopliical 
schools ; and her partner would have deemed it an inexpiable 
portent, if his better half had cited a verse of Sophocles, or ques- 
tioned him concerning an opinion of Zeno s. The blue-stockings 
of Athens were for the most part of servile origin, hut selected in 
childliood for the promise of tlieir beauty or their gifts ; and, ac-* 
cording to the prejudices of the age, unsexed, before they becti^e 
the equal companions of man. Hence arose a capital defect in 
the Athenian drama. In the repertoire of female charactejiif, the 
women are either furies, vixensf or statuesque abstractions. ^ Of 
all Shikspeore's women," Lady Macbetli, Goneril, and Bega^a 
would alone have been intelligible to a Greek spectator. Juliet, 
ImogeED, and Hermione would have been enigmas to him. He* 
would l^ve^'approved Petruchio's discipline, and logos ipsinua^, 
tionsw Beatrice and Rosalind he would assuredly have put dpwn. 
for HettswE^-^no better thaii tliey shoiild be. ^ ^ 

While Mefiander was writing verses under his upeb's tuitiosh. 
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or ;ootiag with Thoophrastu» th6 hollies^ ttaid Basel's of hk 
sa^ve cHy, a lady of this order was creatiBg no tdight sensation 
among die liEtshionable circles of Antioch. Sn 0 W«ts^itM^Qli*poteBt 
mistress of Harpalus, the Macedonian prefect of Syiiat fie had 
raised to her a statue of bronze lu the lanrel groves of Daphne 
hy Ckontes ; at Tarsus he allotted to her apartments in the 
pataoe of the Pasargadse ; for her sake he had relieved h«S native 
Athens daring a season of dearth by a liberal donation of com i 
and he had pnbWy announced that he would refhse every votive 
crown from, the provimials, unless a similar ofi’ering adorned 
Ae fidr'brow of his companion. The antechamber of the beau* 
tifhl Athenian was crowded with suitors ; heads were bowed and 
knees wore bent as her chariot passed tlirough the streets ; and 
#0 long as Harpalus retained the favour of Alexander, Olycera 
was hailed as a queen throughout Syria and the Lesser Asio. 

- To descend from 'a prefect’s palace to a poet’s lodging may 
argue some decline of fortune : yet if we may credit the scan- 
dalous chronicles of the day, Glycera was not ill-lodged under 
Menander’s roof. Assuredly, thougli he produced at least one 
hundred and five comedies, he did not live by his wits ; for he is 
’recorded to have fared sumptnmish every day, and to have been 
prodigal in his dress and fond of exquisite perfumes. Long 
after Menander and bis mistress had done with the cares or 
luxuries of life, a wiiter of imaginary letters cemposed in their 
names certain epistles which we agiw with M. Guizot in thinking 
entitled to some degree of credit, so for at least as regards ^he 
traditions embodied in them. Alciphron, the author of the letters, 
possessed ample means of learning the htetary gossip of Athens, 
and so celebrated a poe^ as klenander, who was besides a man of 
fashion and a wit, certainly left behind him some rumours of bis 
manners as well as of his genius. And we are the more iachned 
to allow to these letters a semi-historical credit, in consideration 
of the genuine tenderness and dehcacy exhibited in them. A 
more frargery is generally veiy clumsy work. The Epistles of 
Dhalaris, for example, and most of those ascribed to Plato, betray 
thriV'f^urionsness by their stupidity. But through the language 
of Aloiphrfm appear gleams of natural feeling that argue some- 
thing beyond the invention of an entire stranger to 'nie ooxxe- 
Bmmdents. And even historically they are valuable, inaamneh as 
presuppose ciroumstanoes illustrativo of the litmiy cota^riim 
c^Gneoo in that i^. It was no new thing for a Chrefdchislorian 
orpe^ to be a banished man, .dSsebylos was the-vic^ of 
ostnttiffita^ and found refrige at the cot^ of fiiem: Euripides 
paid the penalty of his pMosophio speoulatioDe-by exSe- under 
the roof' of the HaOedonian king Arohelattai^and ITbuoydides 
mods'll account of the defitat’Of Ariunri tA Bytuomto, under 
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» pl«o6'tr«e op tibe co^t of Thraoe. * But these weice .eofoiroed 
• abeeoeea, ftonx &e neighbourhood of' aU that was dear in the 
world*t9 4ii< AtbeniaUji and the bread was bitter which they eat, 
even .though a king nngradgingly gave it. Althoyigh however 
the guaata of tnonaiehs, they were nut invited guests. Kor unjl^ 
the Macedonian conquests had extended Greece dvec Asia, and 
erected Ubxaries and academies in barbaric Sypa and Egypt, do 
we meet with any traces of royal patronage to the learned. .Ifa 
Menander’s age Athens was no longer tl^e Uhiversity of tho 
oiviliz^ world. Egypt strove with Syria in inviting, and what 
was still more to the pu^ose, in pensioning poets and historians, 
and the Ptolemies especially had drawn around thehi a gahu^y of 
wits. Ptolemy Philopator with his own royal hand indited letters 
to Philemon and Menander : and the latter exultiugly tells Glyoera 
that the invitation to Philemon was the less pressing of the Wo. 
The king was indeed liberal, since he promised Menander " all 
the wealth in the world.” Bat the poet gallantly assure^ his 
mistress that for aU the gold under the moon he will not quit 
Athens, since Athens alone contains Glycera. She might indeed 
accompany him : the court of Egypt was in no respect prudish 
or parficalar : but he will not expose her to perils by water, nor 
to the discomfort of dwelling in a strange land. Glycera repUes 
with equal warmth and abandon : but as we have not room for 
more of these effusions, we heartily recommend our readeia to 
petuse them, either in the choice Greek of Alciphron, or in 
M. Guizot’s version. They ore by many degrees mote enter- 
taining than the GrenviUe Oorrespondence, and have in them a 
oertain flavour of Ehise that renders them none the worse. 

The invitation of Ptolemy is authentic, even if the constancy 
of Menander to Glycera be apocryphal ; and it points to a 
zevolutioB in the Uterary condition of Greece. It indica^s, 
intfeed, the third phase of HeUenic Uterature. At first, like 
the race which produced it, that Uterature was broken up into 
distinct nationalities. The lonians* appropriated to themselves 
epo poetry; the Boeotians, an uninventive practical peo]^, 
applauded the sound didaotio good sense of Hesiod, who gave 
^mn excellent advice when to sow and when to reap, when to 
expeot ftir weather and when to look out for rain, or oatalpgtuid 
their gods as methodicaUy as if be had mewt to put Zeus, 
HerH and Kronos up to auction. The jEolians and Dortans 
tefleotedrtiisir nationm characteristics in lyrical composltion*~jet 
wi^ a difference^-the susceptible* uEolians running over every 
cjbqrd of pMrion, the earnest and warlike Dorians touching pily 
the aubiimer strings of religious emotiqn. Paros gays, birth .tq 
4 he)|i 3 «dKai’I<unbio verses hereafter ap^uropriated to dramatie 4ia- 
k^o, but at first oonfined to satirical invective. . Ihs Dorism ef 



mi Sicily, softened and enlivened pi^bably by their 
oonatni^ial intercourse with strangers, relaxed their Dorian 
mood" and invented comedy. Tragedy, by an equab* anomaly,^ 
originated with the cheerful and volatile Atheniana; while 
Miletus enjoyed for many years a monopoly of historians and 
philosophers. 

The era of nationalities in literature was broken up by the 
results of the Persian war. Athens sprang up so vigorously 
from her prostration by Xerxes, that henceforward she became 
for a century and a half the intellectual centre of Greece. Paris 
in the eighteenth century was not more entirely the mbitejr 
eUgantiarurn,' iot Europe, than Athens during this era was for 
Greece. No other dialect than pure Attic was endurable' in 
civilized speech or writing. The broad tones of the Dorians 
were derided by the critical world, as the broad Scotch of King 
James's courtiers was derided by the Elizabethan Euplmists. 
The Boeotians bleated ; tlie Arcadians brayed ; the lonians whis- 
tled ; the Macedonians spoke like the barbarous Triballians ; and 
the of every Asiatic people was compared to the shriek 

ofifets or tCeSiudlowing i>f June. The literature of Athens 
^as no less exclusive than its language. If the fables.of its 
dramas were borromed frdm the legends of Thebes or Mycente, 
the denouement of t&o plot usually centered in Athens itself. 
CEdipus must die, and Wrestes be cleansed from blood in the 
krove of the Attic Eumenide'S^^ or at tl pbunal of the Attic 
Areopagus. Thither is Medea ficrraie ^dr^gon- car; there 

Dahous and his daughters at length find their WRayy** 

wanderings long." The central figure in the historial groups of 
the Dorian Herodotus is the city of Pallas ; and the security or 
redemption of her greatness is the theme of all the orators. 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos have no historians. Are not their 
wars and their revolutions written in the books of the Athenians 
alone ? 

But the monopoly of Athens, intellectually as well as politi- 
oally, ceased so soon as Greece once again poured itself forth upon 
Asia, and re-acted the destruction of Troy in the conquest of 
Babylon and the East. The Attic dialect was thenceforward the 
difdeet of learned purists alone. The Ionian and Dorian speech 
was revived and modified by Callimachus, Apollonius, and Theo- 
critus; and the fellows of the Alexandrian University, prided 
themselves upon their familiarity with the archaisms of Homer,, 
and Pindar, for all ordinary purposes, men were contents to- 
write in the language which they spoke, and although, fon their, 
convenient and subtle meohani8m» they adhered to Attic forms 
in dramatic compositions, even the learned nO longer recoiled 
from HeUenistio phraser a$ from the putgis of the .woikshop and. 
the market-place. 



Qlycer^ tmd Sacehis^ 

* One or two ttn^cdotee of Menander'isr !$fe remain to be noticed: 
before we. proceed to tbe consfder&tion of his writings. 'We are 
afraid *thrft either his or Olycera’s cottStanoy did nOt last to 
the end of their lives. Mention is made of a lady named Bacchis ; 
and of ‘her> if Aleiphron did not maliciously invent the 
slander, Crlycera was decidedly jpalous. She writes a very urgent 
note to Bacchis, conjuring her by their friendship not to be too 
gracious to her lover, who is perversely bent oi^ accompanying 
Bacohis to the next Isthmian games. She adds— He is eo 
devilishly given to fall in love, that if you can manage to bring 
him back from Corinth tolerably affectionate to me, I. shall always 
consider myself your deeply obliged.’' Whether Menander re* 
turned as desired, we do not know. But a worse matter than 
the journey in Bacchis’s company is intimated. There is an 
awkwoi’d fragment in which tlie poet speaks plainly of Bacchis 
as very dear to him. And then Thilemon, Menander's rival in 
public favour, must needs take to commending Glycera on the 
stage as a good kind of woman ! Whereupon her lover as pub-** 
lioly replied, She is nothing of the sort.’' And so, after ^ese 
almost unmistakeable symptoms of a quarrel direct, Glycera and 
Bacchis vanish into utter darkness. 

Once, though prudently abstaining from politics, Menander 
appears to have got into a decided scrape with groat men. 'He 
had been in high favour with Demetrius of Pbalerum : but un- 
luckily that Demetrius had his day, and his namesake, who boi’e 
the terrible appellation of Town-taker," became lord and master 
of Athens, The Town-taker " knew not and cared nothing for 
Menander, Here was* an opportunity for taking the conceit out 
of a popular author. And it was not lost. For incontinently an 
information was laid against Menander as a member of the Oppo- 
sitioflL : and it would doubtless have fared ill with him, since the 
^‘-Town-taker" was by no means scrupulous about fines, impiisoitt* 
ment, or even a dose of hemlock, when a certain cousin of 
Demetrius the Second interceded for* him, and the informatioii 
was quashed. * 

He wftii ^lot, however, destined to die in the course of nature* or 
to complete his lOCth comedy : for in the fifty-second year of his 
age* he was drowned in the harbour of Pireeus. There WaS' 
no Poet's Comer in Athens : but his countrymen erected to him a 
toidli on the road from the sea to the town, and it was *seen in 
the second century of our era by Pausanias, who, like Weever, 
delighted in noting down the ‘‘Funehd Monuments" of GlJeoian ' 
wofthies. 

To he read by bare itiscriptions like many in Qrotet, to be 
studied by antiquaries who we were, are cold consolations unto the * 
students of perpetuity," says Sir Thomas Browne. Mmiandev'S 
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ho &\x as regards lus writings, rests apoi^ little more than, a 
few disjoiuted fi’agments preserved by the grammarians as ex- 
amplesof Attic diction, or cited incidentally % heathen moralists 
and Ohristian divines. Yet his" reputation is as authentic as if 
we held in our hands a succession of his scenes, or even some of 
his entire plays. 

Superstition has ever been a greater foe to letters than bar- 
barism. Wo owe the loss of Menanders plays to the stupidity 
of the Byzantine priests. Until the very end of the 12th century 
it was possible to procure nearly a complete copy of them : but 
after that period tliey disappear. A holocaust of precious manu- 
soripts was oftered to the fanaticism of the Emperors: and 
Menander and the new comedy, Alcceiis and lyrical poesy, Vrere 
destroyed in order that the tedious versos of Gregory of 
I^azianzum might be alone read in the schools. The vitality of 
Menander's name is owing chiefly to lus having been the model 
of Terence, who translated, combined, and modified his dramas 
for the Boman tbeati’e. The Terentian Mcmander, which, with all 
its elegances, bears about the same lelatioii to the Greek original 
that Schlegels version of Hhakspearo bears to the English text, 
after delighting the aristocratical circles of Home, passed with 
Boman literature into the library of modem Europe. There it 
became the parent of an innumerable progeny, and reckons 
among its descendants Moliere s “ Tartuffc"* and Sheridan s 
“School for Scandal.' 

The New Comedy of Greece, indeed, was much better suited 
than its elder drama to planting offsets in theatrical litera- 
ture. It was, as w'e have already seeu, much less national in its 
texture, both as regarded the manners which it portrayed and 
the ideas which it developed. The habits and opinions of refined 
society are nearly alike in every nation at similar periods of civi- 
lization : the number of characters is limited, since convention- 
idity produces few varieties. The n'peHoire of the Menandrian 
ooineay is restricted to the following generic forms ; the severe 
and the indulgent father, the cunning and the^ stolid slave, the 
son who is his father s favourite and a scapegrace, and a less- 
fiivoaredson, who is a respectable character: the extravagant 
courtesan, the shrewish wife, the bragging soldier, the parasite 
whose business is to flatter for bis dinner, the freed ^ommystho 
18 generally a nurse or a procuress, and the free or slavc^girii^ho 
18 sulgect of the love intrigue, but who, from the difficnll? uf 
representing female characters on the Greek stages Isoften'ai^nte 
person, and sometimes does not appear on the scene at As 
the Greeks lived so much in public, nearly all the theatrical busi- 
ness is trousacjted in the street or the market'^pluice ; for it would 
have bem inconsistent with the manners of Menandets age to 
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soft 

arq>re6ent seened ^ boase at a period when there '^iras 

’hardly ^nny domestic life, except at the lodgings of the Hetceree* 
A histofy of Greek maimers might indeed be almost compiled 
from the fragments of the New Comedy, aided by the nnmutilatod 
dramas of Plautus and Terence. In the first place,, the Bobadils 
of the Greek stago represent a cla<?s of soldiers which in the 
piping times 6f peace oveiTan and infestedi every Hellenic 
city. As national feeling died out in the republics, the employ- 
ment of mercenary soldiers became a general practioe; who, 
when not enlisted by any leader oixondottienl sauntered about-^ 
the fashionable guardsmen of the day. To parents and guar- 
dians these captains and colonels were of course objects of 
dread and aversion : tliey were the victims of the Heteeres so long 
as they had money in their purse: and they were the prey 
of all who li\ed by their wits, of the parasite who flattered for a 
dinner, and of the cunning slave who delighted in the role of the 
unjust steward. The later wars of Athens had not only brought 
with them sweeping social changes, but also had materially 
affected its commerce. ITenco, though individuals were richer, 
and less exposed to the arts of informers than formerly, the 
mass of the Athenian people were poorer, since they could no 
longer find employment in the wharves of Munyebinm or the 
dockyards of Pirasus. The public iarjfcasc— -the profits of her 
dominion over the islands — was also greatly curtailed, and where 
men can find no honest employment, nor be supported as state- 
paupers, the dull must starve, while the clever will live by their 
with. The buffoon of Aristophanes became the parasite of 
Menander : and each Represents m his respective age a different 
epoch of manners. The free Athenian was gluttonous, sensual, and 
obtrusive ; the degenerated Athenian retained the sensuality of his 
forefathers, but bowed, lied, and flattered in order to indulge in it 
A* common denouement in the New Comedy is the discovery 
that the slave-girl, whose intrigue with the heir of the family, 
farms the staple of the plot, is re^ly the daughter of a ro- 
speetahle household, who had been carried off by corsairs in 
her infanoy, and then sold in the slave-market. The Greeks 
were in all ages addicted to robbing on the high seas. Even 
now the Archipelago swarms with petty pirates, who plunder rile 
fiume and vineyards of the islands ; lie in wait for the market- 
b<aits, and carry off Greek children to the harems of ri^ Asiatic 
^ naval supremacy of Athens for more than a cm- 
tory kept« tfaes0 water-rats in toleriible order: but so soon as 
that supremacy declined, the uEgean again swarmed with ma- 
raudmia* Hence no casusity was more common in Menander's age 
than the loss of a child, or even of an entire nursery* And the 
reemtenbe of sudb discoveries of dfapring on the stagOt though 
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it is one of the plensant absurdities of Sheridan s Critic/* ap- 
peared a tuStter of course to the spectators of Menander* Lastly/ 
in proportion as Athens ceased to bo a maritime and dommorcial 
power, the agricultural habits of the population returned, and 
hence we meet iit the New Comedy with so many allusions to the 
farms abounding with pigs, honey, and millet, and find so many 
traces of a bticoUcal turn of mind in fathers of families. 

The Athenians were in all ages a sententious race, loving curt 
ethical maxims, proverbs, and epigrammatic conceits. The plays 
of Euripides, who in some respects was the model of the later 
comic writer^, abound in aphorisms, and are often tedious from 
their dialectic point and formality. Perhaps no peculiarity 
has more tended <0 the proserv^ation of the fragments of‘'the 
New Comedy than the frequency of gnomic sentences. Its 
aphorismal wisdom or sagacity rccommen<led it equally to the 
practical Homans and to the saints and fathers of the Church. 
Here at least the new religion might borrow from the old, since 
good sense or good morals benefit all mankind. In the absence 
of any entire drama of this period, it is rash to speculate 
upon the leading characteristics of its authors ; but to judge from 
the fragments, we are inclined to think tliat shrewd observations 
on the motives and principles of men in daily life were quite as 
remarkable as skill in dramatic plot, or as Ihc powers of fancy or 
imagination. Menander, in spite of his luxunout> mode of living, 
appears to have been a man of conspicuously sound sense, and 
to have studied all human qualities with a most learned eye. 
His opportunities for observation ‘were of the first order. His 
days were passed in tlie highest circles of £ city whither flocked, 
even in its decline, persons from nearly every quarter of the 
civilized world, in pursuit of gain, instruction, or pleasure. The 
philosophical schools alone yearly attracted liundrods of students 
to the lecture-rooms of the four greater sects. Hither resorted 
also the amateurs of art, and the professional sculptor and painter., 
In a dialogue of Lucian s, written nearly three hundred years 
the latest of Menander’s comedies, we meet with a Roman gentle- 
man congratulating himself upon liaving in his youth quitted 
the noise, the smoke, and the tumult of the metropolis of Italy 
for the seclusion of Athens. From the same writer, who is 
among the best historians of l^ocial life, we learn that^ the 
Piraeus was second only to Alexandria as a common centre 3fbr 
the various races of mankind. To that port came the Syrian 
silk-merchants of Antioch, flic corn-factors of' Egypt» t&e Par- 
thian with Us cargo of Indian spices, the negro in the tmn of 
the Roman prmtbr or pro-consul, the Iberian with lu^ consignment 
of silver and iron, and the Massiliaa Gaul with the wines of 
^ Narbonno. In Menander’s days, the crowd was less diversified. 
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b^t hardly less mimerous ; and there are vestiges in his frag- 
ments ef a libei^al employment of these human graupa in ms 
comedies. * 

We had intended to lay before our readers an outlino at least 
of one of Menander's comedies ; but our space is exhausted, md 
we must content ourselves with refemng them to tfio treatise of 
M. (juillaume Guizot, To our apprehension th^ history of wara 
and treaties is often tedious and uninstructive, rej^resenting ono 
phase only, and that among the most uniform, of the human 
species. Much more interesting and instructive is it to trace the 
identity of man under the thin disguises of manners and cos- 
tume; to discern under the tunic and the toga the passions, 
follies, and virtues which still actuate Mayfair and Whitechapel; 
and to discover that tlio distin(*tion between Christian and Pagan 
life consists rather in the development of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature, than m the supcriicial and accidental aspect of 
new creeds and new forms *of society. If our readers agree 
wdth us on this point, we have rendered tliem some service in 
directing their attention for a few moments to the ** Life and 
Times of Menander,” 




Art. VII — Lions ‘AND Lion Hunting. 

1. Le Tueur de Lions. Par Julea G^-rard. Paris: 1855. 

3. La Chasse au Lion et les autres Ohasses de I’Algdrie. Par 
Jules G6rard. Paris : 1864. 

W E know Tery little about lions, ponsidoring our centuries 
of observation, and the abundant examples on which tJiat 
obsemtiofi has been exercised ; and the reason is that we have 
known the lion only in captivity, under very deceptive circum- 
stances. Even travellers and naturalists, perfectly aware of the 
fact that he belongs to the feline race, describe him as if the 
broad daylighl, and not the stormy midnight, were his elem^t ; 
and hedanse sometimes a traveller has found himself in daylight 
feCe to fece with a half-sleepy lion ipoving from Ms couch ofr 
acooout'of the flies or the sun, and because this lion in a dtote 
of beatiflo ^gestion (having the night before devoured an ox), 
does not smito the traveller to the earth, the Idea of his magna- 
nimity generosity have become circulated, or heesuse in this 
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state ho generally declines combat, especially if fired at, tl;^e 
idea of his cowardice has also gained acoeptanoe. Had naturalists 
studied this majestic animal in the mountain gorges firem twilight 
until dawn, had they watched him coming to drink at the stream, 
or in the forests when the moon has risen, or dashing among the 
tents when Wef will not satisfy his epicurean taste, eager for 
man’s flesh,~-h\a word, had they watched him, as Gfirard has^ 
rifle in hand, lonely, with the intenso eagerness of a hunter whose 
life depends upon ids minutest observation being accurate, we 
should have another conception of the lion from that to be 
derived by^a study of books or an inspection of menageries. 
Jules G^ard, whom the Vrench with just pride, surname Lo 
Tueur de Lions,** has given in the two works placed at the head 
of this paper, the resuUfa of liis observations, and the recital of 
his encounters; works of fascinating interest, from which wc 
propose to condense n few details. 

Let us first sketch the story of the lion*s hfe, beginning with 
his marriage, which takes place towards the end of January. He 
has first to seek his wife ; but, as the males are far more abun- 
dant than the females, who are often cut off in infancy, it is not 
rare to find a young lady pe^atered by the addresses of three or 
four gallants, who (juai'cel with the acerbity of jealous lovers. 
If one of them does not succeed in disabling or driving away 
the others, Madam, impatient and dissatisfied^ loads them into 
the presence of nn old lion, whose roar she has appreciated at a 
distance. The lovers fly at liim with tho temerity of youth and 
exasperation. The old fellow receives them with calm asburaiict', 
breaks the neck of the first with his tenibb jaws, smashes tiie leg 
of the second, and tears out tlie eye of the third. No sooner is 
tho day won, and tlio field clear, than tho lion tosses bis mane 
in tho air as lie roars, and then crouches by the side of the lady, 
who, as a reward for his courage, lir*ks his wounds caressingly. 
When tw'o adult lions 'aue the rivals, tho enbountet is more 
serious. An Arab pereKed in a tree ono night, saw a lioness 
followed by a tawny lion witli full-grown mane ; slie^ lay down 
at the foot of the tree, the lion stopped on his path and seemed 
to listen. The Arab then heard the distinct growling of a lion, 
wliich was instantly replied to by the lioness under the tree. Tliis 
made her husband roar furiously. The distant lion was heard 
approaching, and as he came nearer the lioness roared louder, 
which seemed to agitato her husband, for he marched towards 
her os if to force her to be*silent and then Bptaa^ back jbo his 
old post, roaring defiance at his distant rival. This continued 
for ^out an hour, when a black lion made his appe^ance on the 
plain* ^ Tho lioness arose as if to go towards mm, but her bus* 
bond; guessing her iutontion, bounded twards his rival. The 
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.tvro crouched, «tud sprei^ou eacdi other, roiling on the grass in 
the embrace of death* Their hones cracked, tls^ flesh was tom, 
their ories^f mge and agonv rent the air, and all this time the 
lionesa crouched^ and wagged her tail slowly in sign of satisfac- 
tion. When the combat ended, and both warriors were stretched 
on the plain, lEhe rose, smelt them, satisfied herself that they were 
dead, and trotted, off, quite regardless of the uncomplimentary 
epithet which the indignant Arab shouted arter her. This, 
G6rard tells us, is an example of the conjugal fidelity of milady ; 
whereas the lion never quits his wife, unless forced, and is quite 
a pattern of conjugal attentions. 

Our Uon then is married, let us say. Ho is the slave of his 
wife*. It is she who always takes precedence ; when she stops he 
stops. On arriving at a douar (the collection of tents-— vrhat 
we call a village'') for ilieir supper, she lies down while he 
leaps into tlie enclosure, and brings to her the booty. He watches 
her while she eats, taking care that no one shall disturb her; and 
not until her appetite is ^^atisfied does he begin his meal. When 
she feels that she is about to he a molher, i. c., towards the 
end of December, they seek an isolated ravine, and there without 
the aid of chloroform or Dr. Locock, she presents her lord with 
one, two, and sometimes three puppies,* generally one male and 
one female. If the reader has ever seen and handled a puppy 
lion, he t\ill understand the idolatry of mother and father. She 
never quits them for an instant, and he only quits them to bring 
home supper. When they are three months old their weaning com- 
mences. The mother accustoms them gi’adually to it, by absenting 
}ier>.elf for longer and longer penods, and bunging them pieces of 
mutton, carefully skinned. 'Jlie father, whose habitual demeanour 
is grave, becomes fatigued by the frivolous sports of his children, 
and for the sake of tranquillity removes his lodging to a distance, 
within reach, ho>^ever, to render assistance if required. At the 
age of four or five months the children follow their mother to the 
border of the forest, where their fathef brings them their supper. 
At six months old they accompany father and mother in all noc- 
turnal expeditions. From eight to twelve months they leam 
to attack sheep, goatb, and even hulls ; but tliey are so awkward 
tiiat they usually wound ten fur one they kill ; it is not till they 
are two years old that they can kill a horse or a buU with one 
bite. While their education is thus in progress, they are ten 
times more ruinous to tho Arabs, since the family* does not 
content itself with killing the cattle required for its own consump- 
tion, but kills that the children may learn how to kill. At tl|see 
years old the children quit home and set up for thenide^ves^ 
becoming fatW» tod motlmrs in their turn. Their places ste 
ocbupied.hy another brood. At eight years old the lion r^idies 
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laatuirity, and lives to thirty or fortyr WJien adult ha is a mag- 
ruficent creatare, v^ry dijBfei'ent in si^sa, aspect, and disposition from 
i^e lions to ho seen in menageries and zoological ^gardens — ‘ 
animals taken &*om ilia mother's breast^ him like rabbits, 
deprived of the i^esh niountain*air and ample nouiisbment. As 
an indication of the size attained by lions in a state of nature, 
wo may cite the fact mentioned by Gerard, that the strongest 
man in the oavairy regiment to which he belonged, was unable 
to carry the skin and head of the lion G6rard had killed. 

It is quite clear, on compaiing the works of G6rard and 
Gordon Gumming, that the lion of Northern Africa is a far more 
formidable enemy than the lion of Soiitliem Africa. Not only 
does Gumming seem to have triumphed without difficulty, Jbut 
he had to combat lions who ran away from dogs, and generally 
avoided coming to blows with him. This is quite contrary to 
Gerards experience. The lion of Northern Afiica is hut too 
ready to attack ; hungry or not, the sight of an enemy rouses his 
fury at once ; and as to cowmhce, Gerard b narrative leaves no room 
for such a suspicion. Indeed the lion, so far from running away 
from the hunter, attacks a whole tribe of armed Arabs, and often 
scatters them to the winds. No Arab thinks of attacUng a lion 
unless supported by at least twenty muskets; and even then, if 
the lion is killed, it is not until lie has committed serious damage 
in their ranks. For a long while they suffer him to devastate 
tiieir douars, and carry off their cattle in lielp'less resignation. 
It.is not until their losses have driven them to desperation, that 
they resolve on attacking him in .his lair, and then they always 
choose the daytime. Having ascertained^ liis lair, and having 
decided in full conclave that the attack is to ho made, they 
a^emble at the foot of the mountain, and in groups of thirty or 
forty march towards the lair, shouting at the top of their lungs. 
On hearing the noise, the lion, if young, at once quits his Jair ; 
the lioness does the same unless she have her infants with her. 
But, as he does not fly, hei is soon in sight, and a disibhatge of 
mui^etry brings him down upon them like a thunderbolt. If 
the lion is adult he knows the meaning of tliis noise, which 
wakes him, and he rises slowly, yawning and stretching his 
limbs, rubbing his sides against the trees, and shaking back his 
majestic mane. He listens ; and the approaching cries cause 
him to sharpen his claws, with certain premonitory growls. He 
then stalks slowly towards the first ledge of rook which com- 
mands the country, and espying his enemies from this heigh^t, he 
oroHohes and awaits. The Arab who first sees him, cries# ‘^There 
he isl’* and deathlike stillness succeeds. They p^se to con* 
tenipiate him, and to look well to their lion 

slowly licks bis paws and mane, thus npiakiiig jbis de 
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qpmbat After a long pause, an Ai*ab advances in front of the 
.group, and in a tone of deflanee, shouts, Thou knovrest us not, 
then, that thus thou liest before Us? Risfe apd fly ; for wo 
belong to such a tribe, and I am Abdallah !** The Hon, who has 
before this eaten more than one warrior who ajpoatrophized him 
in precibely the same terms, continues passing his enormous 
paws over his face to beautify himself, and mjifces no reply to 
the challenge, nor to tlio second cluillengo, nor to the epithets of 
Christian !’* — “Infidel!*’ liberally bestowed on him, 
until the voices swell in a chorus, wliich makes lum impatient. 
He then rises, lashes his sides witli his tail, and marches straight 
towards the insultcrs. The timid are already in flight; the brave 
renrnin and await his attack — ^muskets retidy, hearts beating. 
Ho is beyond their reach, and walks leisurely towards them. 
They now begin to retreat slowly, in order, their faces turned 
to him, until they rejoin the horsemen waiting at the foot of the 
mountain, who immediately commence galloping about, bran* 
dishing their muskets and yatagans, and shouting defiance. The 
lion, on Seeing the horsemen on the plain, pauses to reconnoitre.^ 
No cries or insults move him. Notliing but pouder will do that. 

It is heard at last, and then ho ehnuges his leisure march for a 
charge which scatters the little army. • No one is ashamed of 
flying now ; each tries to secure a favourable position from which . 
to fire as the lion passes. The horsemen then advance. If, as 
is usual, the lion has clutched one of the retreating troop, it is 
only necessary for a horseman to approaelx within reasonable 
distance and discharge liis gun, the lion at once quits liis victim 
to charge his assailant. After awhile, the lion, wounded and 
tired, crouches like a cat and awaits his end. This is a terrible 
moment. lie is fired at, and receives all their balls without 
moving ; hut should a horse gallop near (*nough to be reached in 
two hr "three bounds, either the rider or the horse is doomed, for 
the lion is upon him in an instant," and never quits his hold. It 
will astonish European hunters to hcaf tJiat thirty balls, at a dis^ 
tance of twenty ^aces, are not always enough to kill the lion ; it is 
only when the heart or brain is touched that death is certain ; and 
the nearer he is to death the more dangerous he is. During the 
fight, but before be is wounded, if he clutches a man, he is satib** 
fled with knocking him down ; #and the man, probably protected 
by his burnous, gets off with a mere flosli wound from the terrible 
talons. Btit after the lion has been wounded, he tears his victim, 
mangles him in his jaws, till he seoe other men upon whom to 
spring; and when mortally wounded his rage is something' awftil. 
He cr^hes.the victim under him, and crouches over him, as if 
rejoicing^ hf bis agony. While liis talons slowly tear the flesh of 
the unhappy Wretch, ‘his flaAimg eyes are on the ‘eyes of 
[Vol. LXV. No. eXXm]— N bw Sbbies, Vol. IX. No. I. P 
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victim^ who fascinated by them is unable to for liclp^ or 
even to groan, i'rom time to time the lion passes his large rough 
tongue over the face of his enemy^ curls his lip> and' shbws 
bis teeth. Meanwhile, the relatives of the unhappy man appeal 
to tho most couiageous of the troop,, and they advance, guns 
cocked, towards the lion, who sees them coming, but never 
moves, bearing lest their balls should miss the lion and hit the 
man, they are forced to approach so close, that they can place 
the musket in the ear of the lion. This is a critical moment. 
If tho lion has any‘force left him, he kills the man lying beneath 
him, and bounds on the one who has come to the rescue ; and as 
he lies motionless on the body of his victim, it is impossible to 
know whether he will bound or not. In case his strength is^'too 
much wasted, the lion crushes tho head of the man beneath him 
tihe moment he sees tho musket approach his ear, and then 
closing his eyes awaits death. 

Such is the lion of Northern Africa, and tho terror he inspires 
in tibe brave Arabs who know his power is intelligible. Before 
quitting our descriptive uoUcos, we must call upon G6rard for an 
account of the lion's roar, as he first heard it ^\ldlo awaiting in a 
hiding-place the approach of the king' of beasts. After waiting 
for an hour, tho first gruinblings reach his ear, ns if the lion wore 
l^alking to himself, and these grow louder and louder till the very 
roof of the hiding-place tremhlcb at the sound. iThe roarings are 
not very frequent ; sometimes a quarter of an hour or more elapses 
between each. They begin with a sort of sigh, deep and guttural, 
yet so prolonged that it must have cc^st no effort ; this sigh is 
succeeded by a silence of a fow seconds, and then comes a growl 
from the chest, which seems to issue through closed lips and 
swollen cheeks. TThis growl, beginning in a very bass note, 
gradually rises higher and louder till the roar hursts forth in all 
its grandeur and finishes as it commenced. After five or six rbixrs, 
he finishes with the same number of low, hoarse cries, which seem 
as if he was trying to expel something sticking in his tliroat, the 
last being very pi’olonged. Nothing in Gerard’s remembrance 
presented a fitting point of companson with this terrible roar of 
the lion. The bellowing of a furious bull is no more hke ifc 
than a pistol-shot is like tho sound of a thirty-two-poundcr. 
Imagine what teiTor such a roar would inspire, heard in the lonely 
mountain passes under tho silent stars. On this occasion the 
lion roared for two hours witliout quitting hia place, and then 
descended into the valley to drink ; a long silehce followed, and 
than be began again more vigorously than ever. Soon after, 
Gerard saw the fixes blaasing in the distance, a|rd the men, 
women, and dogs yelling as if possessed witbK 4bVUs; for one 
instant a Xoor covered all this tumult lika a itmnder-clap ; and 
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Iheu the lion seem^ to eoniimiA hlfiF tovtto 4«fito tmquiU;^ mi 
in the,leai^ distiixtMdd hyf all iMt fioise, vhicn t^eemed like 
triumphant muaie accompanying the powerfol 'monarch on his 
march. He probably knew the terror his presence insured ; at 
any rate he Imew no terror at the presence of 

We have no space to tell Grerara's own story here. The lions 
are our subject; and to them must be given dl our attention. 
The curious reader is referred to the two bools;S nusned at the 
commmieeinent of this ardole; for further information. 

Gerard describes at gi-eat length the death of his first lion ; 
but although he learned several useful details by wjiioh ho after- 
wards profited^ the campaign was not one which can be abridged 
heib with interest. His second lion was nearly the victor. He 
had tied up the dogs in the tents in order to preserve silence. Saadi* 
bou*Nar, his companion, slept behind him on the ground, while 
he, rifle in hand, awaited the appearance of his enemy. Suddenly 
the sky, which had been brilliant, was overclouded ; .the moon 
disappeared ; the thunder began to mutter in the distance, like a 
distant lion ; large drops of rain falling on the Arab, awakened 
him, and made him urge Gerard to retire within the tents. At 
this moment the Arabs shouted, Be on your guard ; the lion 
will come when the storm is at its height." Protecting his rifle 
with the bumouM, Gerai*d waited, smiling to observe the heroic 
resignation with which Saadi-hou-Nar draped himself in his 
burnous. The rain, like all storm-rains, rapidly subsided. The 
sky was once more lighted by the brilliant moonbeams occasion- 
ally piercing through intei spaces of cloud ; at the horizon a few 
flashes of lightning Were seen. G6rard, grateful for this fitful 
light, peered anxiously into space, and in one of the sudden 
flashes, there stood the lion, motionlohs, only a few paces trom 
the ^enclosure of the dm<ar. Accustomed to find fires lighted, 
dogs howling in terror, women frantic, and men throwing lighted 
brands at his head, the lion was perhaps meditating on the 
meaning of this silence and calm. Turning carefully, so as to 
take deliberate aim wiiliout the lions perceiving' him, Gerard 
felt his heart beat as the last cloud passed over the moon. He 
was seated with the left elbow on his knee, the rifle at his shoulder, 
looking alternately at the lion, which presented only a oonflisod 
mass to his ej'e, and the clou^ which travelled slowly over the 
moon. At last his heart leapt — the moon shone m all h^r 
splendour^'^ Never was sunlight more prized. There stood the 
lion, motionlose as before ; a magnificent creature, superbly 
majestic, with hU head aloft, his mane tossed by the wind, and 
falling to the knee. It was a black lion of Uie ^ndest Bpeoies. 
His side wtt'tutw^ towards his toetoy. Ahning just underneath 
the shoulder, Gfeard fired, and ai tfte samu' timu that the explo- 
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sl6n v1fi6 re-eehoed by the mountains, rose tlic roar of rage and 
p^n, atid through the smoke the lion bounded on his as^lant* ‘ 
It was an awfal moment. The lion was within paces; 
there^ was no time to aim ; the second barrel was fired at hazard, 
and struck him ih the breotSt ; ho rolled expiring at the hunter s 
feet. ^‘At first,” says G6rard, could not believe that the 
animal I had just seen ’bounding upon me in fury, and rending 
the air with his cries, was that monstrous inert mass lying at 
my feet. On looking for my balls, I found the first, which had 
not been mortal, placed exactly where I had aimed it ; and the 
second, fired almost at random, had been the one which |)roved 
fatal. T'rom this moment I learned that it is not sufiBcient to 
aim accurately to kill a lion ; and I began to see that lion 
hunting was far more serious than T had imagined.” 

The terror inspired by the lion is vividly depicted in the narra- 
tive of events succeeding this encounter. Although the Arabs 
heard the firing they would not approach lest tlio lion should still 
be living ; for more than half an hour they remained witliin their 
tents, after which three of the bravest came out of the enclosure, 
bringing the jug of water Gerard had demanded : the leader 
came cautiously, looking^round liini every moment, his gun ready 
to fire ; the second bearing the water camo after, holding by the 
burnous of the louder and pausing when he paused ; finally, the 
third held in one hand the burnous of the second® nnd brandished 
a yatagan with foniiidable vigour. In this order tliey came up to 
the lion ; on seeing him they halted, and would not approach till 
Saadi-bou-Nar struck his .corpse* with his hand to reassure 
them. And these were men who in battle frould fight like lions ! 
Five minutes afterwards, men, women, and children rushed out to 
soe their vanquished foe whom they apostrophized in eloquent 
insults. As the morning broke, hundreds of Arabs came from all 
sides ; but even in presence of their dead enemy their terror was 
not quite allayed ; they kept within ten paces of his corpse, the 
women standing behind, timid and curious, 

^ Gftard sooh found that bullets were but an uncertain resource 
agaiuet on animal whose frontal bone sufficed to flatten one fired 
at no greater distance than five paces, nnd who, when mortally 
wounded, had still strength and ferocity enough to despatch half a 
dozen armed men. He,, therefort*, exchanged bullets for ingots 
of iron, and even with these he ran terrible risk, as we see from 
his first employment of them. At midnight, under the light of 
a foil moou, he met a young Uoii, a mere puppy of i^o years old, 
who, on ‘seeing him, lay down across the path, anfi did xiiOt 
even when Gerard was within fifteen paces. Selieving this to be 
the (mimtd’s tactics, he thought better not to advance neaiur; 
kneeling on the groufid^ fired, aiming jtfSit ^beneath th^ 
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shoulder. How it happeued^ he knew sot» so spdden wiis the 
onalaujg;ht ; but belbre he c(ml4 ^aee anything he was knocked 
down, and his hand touched tibte leg o( the animal standing^oTer 
him. "Luckily for me I wore my thick turban, which he tore 
Avith his teeth: slipping from it and leaving him my bomoos, 1 
blew out the brains of this foolish youngster while he was spend* 
ing his wrath upon my clothes. My first ingot.had passed right 
through his body, below the shoulder ; the second entering at bis 
left ear came out at the right.*’ Europeans imagine it a very 
simple thing to vanquish the lion " you have only to he a good 
shot and to he perfectly cool.” To be a good shot is not rare ; 
but when you have to meet such an antagonist, to await him, 
peAaps not to sec him until ho is about to attack, and then to 
know that your first ball, how’ever well aimed, will only wound 
him, the " coolness” so lightly spoken of will ho a very rare 
quality. However adroit your first aim, you have little time for 
your second ; the first shot hits him while he is motionless; the 
second must he fired as he hounds upon you. G6rard soon 
learnt this, and he says with naivete, perfectly French, that he 
always commenced the struggle with mingled doubt and con- 
fidence : doubt in the efiect of his shots, confidence in t^^e " pro- 
tection divine qu’accorde a sa creatui^) TEtro supreme'*»--as if 
the poor lion were not equally " sa creature !” That, however, is 
a thought never»entering the minds of the hunter or Arab* We 
were amused at the lamentations and imprecations of a disconso- 
late woman, whose lamb had been eaten by a lion ; she spoke 
with bitterness of tlie " heartless wmteh” who had eaten a lamb, 
which she herself wouid have eaten nad not the lion anticipated 
her ! 

>Such being the terror and the hatred inspired by the Jion, we can 
understand the firatltic demonstrations of joy over his corpse. 
They triumph over their dead foe, insult him, call him " assassin/* 
" thief/' " son of a Jew,” " Christian,” and " pagan,” pluck his 
heard in scorn, and kick him conteniptuously. It is a relief to 
their hatred, — the reaction of terror. In reading this we are 
naturally reminded of that scene in Homer, where the Greeks 
crowd round the dead body of Hector, marvelling at his greeiit 
stature, and each inflicting a wound on the terrible corpse : 

dXXoc ^6 irt^itpa}tov vltQ Ax^nav » 

qI ftai ^vnv xat tUoc dytiTOV 

"IBnropog* oi&5' dpa oT rtg dyovrrjrt yt iraptorri.’^Il, xaui. ▼» 896. 

And tl^ink trooelatora and ournttentatots fall into a blonde 
'vrhaa thiey tragaalato and nndarstandthe pliraae applied to AehiUns 
nleditating tlu) vengeance of dragging Heotoc i;onnd the iralis, 
if Homw^ by it meant to;«tigmatize AehiUee. The ptoae 

tfiffa does ^t Bwwi ‘fbe mediiated mivorthy deeds," 
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“ but ltd meditated mhe/a/rd-of deeds:” otoeotr, idthoogU meaning 

ttuimrtby/’ derives that meaningfrom the ]^rimitiTe “onlike,” or 
nnotnt^. Tliinge which are unasnid, are often nnseeriUy, un- 
iiioridiy, but are not necessarily so. Homer evidently did not 
tbinle the vengeance unworthy, nor did the Greeks, tthey lelt 
towards rite dead Hector as the Arabs feel towards the dead 
lion. 

Very potures^ue is the scene of triumph. The fires are lighted 
in the forest; moving amidst the snow and trees ate grotips of 
men and woipen, lobl^g by the firelight like phantoms, in their 
white bnmotifes, as they distnbute the pieces of lioD*fi.esb roasted 
on a bramer anongh for an elephant. The women chatter on 
thair universal theme ; the men talk of powder, bloodshed, And 
lions; Abdallah the singer, yells improvised couplets, while a fiute* 
player charms the savage ear. They have insulted the lion, and 
now they eat him ! 

If the reader has ever had the pleasure of playing with a |>uppy 
lion he will comprehend the fascination of such a favourite in the 
Arab tents. The delight created by such a playfellow is not sim- 
ply the delight which any fat joyous puppy, gracefully ungraceful, 
and. sUhHmely careless, will excite in all well-consrituted minds ; 
it is that, end with it th^ feeling of all the ferocity, power, and 
grandeur which lie nascent in this innocent child. This fooling 
will of eourse be intensified by the terror felt for<.he grown lion ; 
and as that terror is very great among the Arabs, we can imagine 
the interest GArard excited by bringing into their tents a lioness 
of abent a month old, no luger than an Angora oat, and a lion 
shent a third larger. The ^unglady hadVtU the timidity of her 
sex, slunk away from every one, and answered caresses with blows 
of her little paws ; her brother, whom they christened HuWt, 
had mote manly aplomb. He sat quiet,* looking with some 
AbtojuShment at all that passed, but without any savageaess. 
The wmnen idolized him, and were never tired of caressing him. 

' Amtejk was brought to be his nurse. At first he took no notieo of 
no sooner had a few drops of milk moistened his lips 
than ha fostmied npon her with leonine ardour. The goat had of 
contseto ha held down — she by no means fancied htsc iUnstrious 
foster-son ! But alriiough rite lioness had seen her bzorifor^take 
his meals in this way, she could ‘■not he seduced to firilow Ms 
example. She was never quiet or happy except when ia-oonceal* 
menh Hubert passed the ni^t under Gdriird’f bumots as 
franqd^ as if with bis mother; and indeed rimughaut hki 
earned Hubert showed a socishility wbieh iqpealt ifoU for him. 
HiffifoteHNdied rite daath of many chridren^MteedUiio^i^ 
tohefl Nay, GAtard assUfos US thafetpofoingfo#W#«ritioal 
affair with young HonenNNb' and often teohieet-’tlifoih "off, foeve 
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hemg no UaMf entgeont to liucioe their Ut(je gam«f* Bttheit ms 
taken ito the oaittip, whet? of «oun;» h# Wnuoe the iiol o£ the 
regimehtt •always pzeaent at parade^ and gambolUng with the meoi 
during the idle hours. As grew up bu exploits beoajne some* 
what qudatioutble. He had early strangled hi8.nar8e, the 
He th^ showed a propensity for sheep, donkeys, and Bedotdas, 
which made it necessary for him to be chained up, and, fatally, 
having killed a horse and dangerously wounded two men (owing 
to some difibrenoe of sentiment) he was caged. ' Gdrard of course 
oontmued to pet him. Every > night he<opmied tlm oag?. 
Hubmt sprang out joyously and began playing with him 9t 
hide and seek: embracing Mm with an ardour wMch was 
mote euGSscdonate than agreeable. “ One night, in high ^irits, 
he mnbraoed me so fervently that 1 should have been sbean* 
gled had they not beat Mm away witli their sabre-sheaths. 
That was the last time I cared to play hide-and-seek with 1dm. 
But 1 must do him the jirstico to say, that in all our struggles 
he scrupulously avoided using teeth or talons; he was the 
same to all whom he hked, and to whom he was really v^ affeo- 
tionate and gentle.” Hubert was sent to Bans, and placed in the 
Jardm dee Plantes, where some time afterwards G6rard went to 
see him. He was lying lialf asleep, gdzing with indifference on 
all the visitors, when suddenly he raised Ms head, Ms eyes 
dilated, a nervous twitcMng of the muscles of Ms face and agita- 
tion of the toil showed that the sight of the well-known onihxnn 
had roused Mm. He reoogiiise<l the uniform, but had not yet 
identified his old master. His eyes eagerly interrogated bids 
v^uely-iemmnberod Mrm. GCrard 'approached, and, unable to 
resist Ms emotion, thrust Ms hand into the cage. It was a 
touching moment winch followed : without taking Ms eyes from 
G'brord, he applied Ms nose to the outstretched hand, aad.begMt 
to brea^ deeply ; with every breath Ms eye became more aPfee* 
tionate, and when G6rard said to Mm, “Well, Hubert,, my fSA . 
soWar !" he made a terrible bound against the bars of his piisott, 
WMch trembled beneath Ms weight. “ My friends alarmed, sprqiNg 
haidt, and called to me to do same. Noble beast ! thou (fft 
tenii^ even in thy love 1 He stood up, pressed against the bora, 
striving to break through the obstacle wMch eeparated us. He 
was magaifioeat as be stood *there roturing with My and rage. 
His rough tongue licked vdth joy the hand which I abandoned 
to Mm, wtiile with his enormous paws he teied to drttw me gently 
to him. Ho MOtya: did any one^ approach the cage then hie 
flew out in dicifhth]! expressions of auger, which cbsi^{i^ into 
calmness and cwteseee on their retceatiag. It is impoamdk 
me to deserihh Imwpaiahil our parting wne that day, TwoM^ 
tinma I was k«cfid,to return to him that hq wot^nee 
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me agaioi and each time that I moved out of eight he made tl> 0 ‘ 
place tremble with bis bounds and cries." Poor Hubert ! this 
visit, and the long PHe^d-UHea of subsequent visits, ma^e cap- 
tivity a little less painful to him, but the effect seemed to be 
injurious on the whole. He drooi>ed, and the keepers attributed 
it to these visits, which perhaps made him languish for the camp 
aud liis old days of liberty. He died, leaving Gerard firmly 
resolved to kill as many lions as he could, but to capture no 
more ; death in tlie forest, by a rifle, being infinitely preferable 
to a pulmonaiy di««ease bred in a jirison. 

P[as die lion a power of fascination ? The Arabs all declare he 
has, and that both men and beasts are forced to follow him when 
once he exercises that power over them. The royal aspect lind 
the piercing splendour of Iris tawny eye, together with all tliose 
associations of teiTor wliicli his presence calls up, may suffice to 
paralyse and fascinate an unhapjiy victim, althougli Gerard says, 
for his port, he never lelt the slightest inclination to follow and 
exclaim — ^ 

Oui, de ta suite, 6 roi, do ta suite, j’eii suis*” 

For OUT own jjarts, we can believe in any amount of fascination. 
We were once embraced by an affectionate young lioness, who 
put her paws lovingly roimd our neck, and would have kissed our 
cheek, bad not that symptom of a boldness more than maidenly 
been at once liy us virtuously repressed. Tlfo fascination of 
tiis tawny maiden, by whose embrace we were haunted for a fort- 
night; was equalled by the humiliation wo felt on another 
occasTOu in the presence of the forest king. All visitors to the 
Zoological know and admire the noble hon^'who occupies the last 
den ; and most visitors have seen lus wrath when the keeper 
approaches the deu before the bone he is gnawing is thoroughly 
clean. The sight of his wrath and the sound of his grQwls 
greatly interesting us, and the keeper not being at hand to excite 
th^i we one day got over the railing opposite his den, and began 
dancing and hishing before him, in a wild and, as we imagined, 
fonmdable manner. Idstcad of flashing out in wrath and 
thunder, the hon turned his eye upon us, and in utter eou^ 
tempt continued licking his leg of beef, perfectly untroubled by 
our liishingy probably asking himself the meaning of those incom- 
prehensible gesticulations, WeMt small. He evidently did not 
think us worth even a growl ; and we were forced to get back ' 
over the railing, utterly discomfited by the quiet dignity of his 
majesty. ' 

However, on this subject of fascination, let tts hear the stoiy 
which G6rard hoard from the Arabs. Some Vejars ago,. Seghir, the 
hero of tWs adventure, was denied the hand of his mistress from 
no worse 'crime than imimunioHtyy which has out many a true 
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‘hre-knot, and he tboaght it sirapler te elopo viUi his helored. He 
did so j hut his ^th was dangefoos, and he amed himsolf to the 
teeth. Id this path he suddenly espied a lion walking straight 
towards them. OThe girl shrieked so foarftiHy that she was heard 
in the tents, and several men rushed out to the n»|4oue. When 
they arrived, they saw the lion slowly walking a few paces in 
front of Seghir, on whom his eyes were constantly fixed, and 
leading him thus towards the forest. The young girl in vain 
tried to moke her lover cease to follow the lion, in vain tried to 
separate herself from him. He hold her tightf and drew her with 
him, saying, “ Come, 0 ray beloved, our Beigneur commands us ; 
come.” “ Why don’t yon use your arms ?” she cried. “ Arms ? 
I hkvo none," replied the fascinated victim. “ Seigneur, believe 
her not ; she lies ; if I am armed, I will follow you wherever you 
will.” At tliis moment eight or ten Arabs come up and flrod. 
As the lion did nut fall, tliey took to their heels. With one hound 
the lion crushed Seghif to the earth, and taking bis head within 
his enormous jaws, crunched it ; after which he lay down by the 
side of the young girl, placing his paws upon her knees. The 
Arabs now, finding they were not pursued, took coiunge, reloaded, 
and returned. At the moment their guns were pointed, he sprang 
into the midst of them, seizing one with liis jaws and two with 
his claws, dragging them thus together, so that Uie three formed 
as it were but one mass of flesh ; he pressed them under him, and 
mangled them as he had mangled Beghir. Those who had 
escaped ran back to their tents to relate what they had witnessed. 
None dared return ; the lion carried off the girl into the forest. 
On the moiTow the bodies of the four men were found. That of 
the girl was looked for, hut they only found her hair, her feet, 
and her clothes. Her ravisher hod eaten the rest. 

We have said that Gerard declares never to have felt the 
fesoinating power of the lion in his own person, hut in one of bto 
adventures he testifies to the fact as regards a hull, whom the 
lion caused to walk slowly before him to the spot where it 
should please his majesty to devour him. The lion, on Bering 
Gerard approach, stopped ; the bull, ten paces in advance, 
stopped at the same time. Who will e.xpJain this ? We dare 
not attempt it ; the more so as our limits aro already touched. 
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To the Editor of the " Westminster Review, 

Oot. 18, 1866. 

Bih,-— I feel it necessary to the justification of lay own 
oharacter for crasistency, io call in question the accuracy of two 
statements made to my disadvantage, in the Article entitled 
“ The Physiological Errors of Teetotalism,” in the July number 
of The Westminster Review. I should not have troubled you 
on the subject, had it not been that those statements have 
recently served as the basis of a charge of unprincipled venality, 
publicly made against me by a revei-end champion of “ Modera- 
tion,"^— charges the utter baselessness of which it now becomes 
imperative upon me to prove. 

The first of the passages alluded to, is the following 
(p. 1041 T— 

" Ur. ‘Carpenter, whom we are combating, knows better than 
most people that Alcohol gives force, but firom not perceiving 
that Food is, strictly speaking. Force, ho denies that Alcohol is 
Food. At least he denies it m his ‘ Prize Essay.’ In his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology,’ he holds somewhat different 
language; he is there addressing men of science, and we find 
him tolerably explicit. • How is this Poison suddenly 
elevated to the rank of a Food by its energetic persecutor ? We 
leave otliers the explanation of the contrddiction ; we have only 
to show that in his work addressmg men of science, he regards 
Alcohol as Food. * * * Unless Ur. Carpenter retracts his own 
hmguage, unless he witliholds the name of Food finim all ^sub- 
stances not forming tissue, he is himsdf to be cited as maintain- 
ihg^tltat Alcohol is Food, not Poison.” 

To this I reply 

1, I have nowltere denied Alcohol to he food either in my 
•*Pri*e Essay," or in my “Physiology of Temperance." On the 
contrary, I have no less explicity recognised its capability of 
serving as a producer of Heat, than X have in my “ Human 
Physiology," where its fimotion* as food is expressly UudtOd to 
that capability. ‘Further, in my “ Human Physiology,’’ aS in my 
“ Prise Essay,” the reasons are pointedly stated, which (in toy 
opittion.) lender its use even for this purpose underirahle. < 

2, In conbrasting my " Prize Essay" and my “ Human Phy- 
siology," the Heviewer seems to imply that, while I address 
‘‘ men of science” in*tbe latter, I wrote for some difBwont class in 
the former. If he had ever seen my Prise Eesay," he must 
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know that it was addressed to the Medical Profession; and that 
the adjudicators of the Prize 'were»~‘not Teetotalers, -~bat three 
disUugatshed Phynoians, two of them etjcdnent their special 
knowledge of Toxicology, * 

The second passage to wluch I refer, is the following 

(p. 118):- ^ , 

“ Perhaps fbe reader will leora with surprise that Dr. C»- 
p«iter„ who in his ‘ Prize Essay' has not a word to say In favour 
of daily moderate use, though he admits its occaeaoncd medicinal 
use, has ht another place admitted that the doily use of heer may 
be demrahle when the stomach is weak.” (Extract from im 
“ Scottish Keview.”) 

I ‘cannot but think that the readers of The Weeimimter 
Review will “ learn with surprise,” that my “ Prize Essay” dost 
contain a full discussion (§§ 188 — 194) of the vejy condition to 
which the paragraph cited nom the “ Scottish Beview” relates, as 
“ one of those special moddications of the bodily condition of man, 
short of actual disease, in wluch the occasional or habitual use 
of alcoholic liquors may be necessary or beneficial and that 
precisely tiie same doctrine is taught m tlie one place as in the 
other,— a doctrine for which my “ Prize Essay” was denounced 
in several quarters as “ doiug as much hflrm as good to the cause 
of temperance.” Further, in my “ Physiology of Temperance 
and Total Abstinence,” which is expressly stated not to be a re- 
print of my “ Prize Essay,” but to wluch I suspect that yonr 
Beviewer has referred as if it were, the same opinions are more 
concisely expressed (§ <i^0), almost in the words of the ** Scottish 
Beview,” vi<k reference to “ a class of individuals who can scaieely 
he regarded as subjects of disease, but in whom the conditions 
are essentially ditfereut from thoso of health.” 

I have no other wish, in thus addressing you, than to sal^ 
mys^ right with the i-eaders of your “Beview and I trust ihat 
I shall not he considered as having unnecessarily brought a 
matter of merely personal concern under their attention. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ William B. Carf£i«teb. 

..)In-;:t^ly to Dr. Oarpenter’s letter, we beg, first, empharioally 
to disowti having hw any intention of impl;^g a^ oharge of 
venality. Our object was to point out a contmdiotibn between 
two separate works, such as may be pointed out in any writer 
without affecting his integrity. If eur expressions really point 
to the constmotion which some person appears to have put- on 
them, ure can only regret that our language was not mote rigo* 
louidy precise. v 

In making this statetarentywe must also expWn an error whiqh 
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runs through our article ; namely, that of supposing the “rhyai- 
ology of Temperance," which was the work reviewed by us, was 
tiie same as the “Prize EssajV' which wo had never seen. It 
now appeals that, although the “ Physiology of Temperance” is 
addressed to thp general public, tlie “ Prize Essay,” from which 
it was remodelled, is addressed to the medical profession. Be- 
tween the “Human Physiology” and the “Prize Essay,” then, there 
is no difference in the audience addressed. The correction, such 
as it is, we willingly make ; but as the book reviewed hy us, and 
miscalled “ Prize Essay, addressed to the general public. 
Hr. Carpenter does nut remove the accusation of inconmstency 
by pointing out tliat in the book wo did not review no such incon- 
sistency apjpears. He says, that he has “ nowhere denied oldohol 
to be food.^’ But he has done so implicitly throughout the book 
addressed to the general public, the book we reviewed, namely, 
the “ Physiology of Temperance." The fundamental proposition 
of that book is this : “ The action of alcohol upon the animal 
body in health is mentwlly poisonons, producing such a dis- 
turbance in the regular cuiTent ol vital action, ns, when a suffi- 
cient dose or succession of doses is administered, becomes fatal.” 
Against that proposition our article Vras directed; for on that 
proposition the whole argument in favour of total abstinence 
rests. 

The second passage in our article to which D»i Carpenter refers, 
not only contains the eiror previously noticed ; namely, the “Prize 
Essay,” mentioned instead of tho “ Physiology of Temperance," 
but is also worded with a want of precision which we regret, since 
it has been so misunderstood. His explanation will, however, re- 
move any doubt on that point. 
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COMTESCPOBA^T LmSBATtJRB, 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

E ven during the lifetime of Hegel, his diBciples had become divided 
into a **ri^t** and “ left*’ party ; the former maintaining the con- 
sistency of the philosophy of the Abso]iute with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, while the other aimed only at the development of philosopldca} 
thought. This latter followed its course independently of the teaching 
of Christianity, and issued more and more in opposition to it. After 
the death of the master this divergence continued ; and Gdschel en- 
deavoured again to subject philosophy to doctrine, thus representing 
the extreme right.” The Hegelian centre was occupied by Mar- 
heineke, who took as an hypothesis the eq[ual right of philosophy and 
doctrine, whence emerged, as a problem, the necessity of reconciling 
them. In like manner, the prime principle of religious philosophy, 
according to llosenkranz, is, that true Christianity is rational, and that 
Heason is Christian. And he recognises in Christ a personality which, 
in him alone, has realized itself in perfect correspondence with its 
Idea. But it must be admitted, that iieitlu^r do all the lineaments of 
the character of Christ, as drawn in the Gospel Histories, correspond 
to the perfect Idea of his Person, nor do the traits of it, as given in 
the several ovangeltcal histories, altogether assimilate. These contradic- 
tions being allowed, the way was prepared for Strauss. When Strauss, 
by his destructive criticism, had shown that the Gospel Histories, by 
reason of their contradictions, coiild not be the product of one uner- 
ring revealing Spirit ; and that many things related in these concern- 
ing Christ, could not, as related, be true j the liistorical personality 
and identity of Christ appeai’cd to fade ; he substituted for it the idea 
of Humanity ; and by combining the ideas of God humanizing liimself,, 
and af man raising himself to divinity, he obtained a subject of which 
might be predicated, in terms, the orthodox formulte of confession re- 
specting the Sou of God and the Son of Man. 

Certainly, to the English mind, this Hegelian reconciliation of cri- 
tical result with doctrine will be no better than a make-believe ; but if 
the critical result or the dogma must give way, it will not ultimately 
be the critical result. And though the critique of Strauss be too dUfixse, 
too anatomical and minute, that admission \\ ill not suffice to re-establish 
the authenticity of the details of t^e Gospel narrative^. Into the cri- 
tique itself, the late Professor Norion,* in his work on the Gospels, 
wliich professes to review Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” altogether avoids 
entering ; nor is his method very cleai> in his general discussion, o 
the genuineness and authenticity of those histories. Thus,— * 


^ Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. Part I. Betnarks on 
Christianity and the G ospels, with particular Beference to StrausB*s * * Life of Jesus. 
Fart 11. Portions of an unfinuhedWoric. By Andrews Norton. Boston; 1355. 
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‘*hL treating of the evidence which the Gospeh themeelves afford of their 
gennin^i^s and of their authenticity^ it ia not worth while to attempt to make 
an artificial eeparation between those argum^s which bear morp ^ctly on 
the one sabjc^^ and those which relate more partieularly to the other. They 
run into each othcr^ and are intimately blended together; and the ultimate 
purpose of both is the same. ^ If the Gospels be authentic, that is, if their con- 
tents be true, they are genuine works of their supposed anthois; for, if true, 
they were written by early and well-informed dismplea of Christ, and it would 
be idle to ascribe th^ to any other disciples of Christ than those to whom the 
OhriBtifi& world h^-vc asoribea them from the beginning.*’ — p. 10. 

The luqguments for the genuineness and authenticity cannot rm 
into each other ^ exedpt by arguing in a circle^ proving the genuineness 
by the authenticity, ana the authenticity by the genuineness. Ex- 
tremely feeble and confused is what follows : — 

''In az|^g from their contents to prove their genuineness, it is not practi- 
cable ; aim if it were practicable, it would not be desirable, to separate the 
arguments for their genuineness from those winch establish the groat truth, 
that they contain the authentic history of a miiaculous revelation ot Ood.” 

If the authenticity of the narratives could be" independently esta- 
blished, there need no ai'gumcnt at all about their genuineness, that 
question would become unimportant ; on the contrary, if the genuine- 
ness could he proved independently, it would have a very weighty 
hearing, but not more, on the discussion ,of their authenticity. The 
argum^t which floated ii^rrofessor Norton’s mind, must have been a 
circular hypothetical of this sort — If the narratives be authentic, they 
must have been written by well-informed disciples, and then, no doubt, 
by the particular disciples to whom they have beers attributed “ from 
the beetling;” but if they were written by these disciples, which 
ihere is thus reason to think ^ there can be no doubt of their being 
authentic narratives. Norton’s deficiency in clearness and precision 
tendered him incapable of grappling mth an elaborate criticism, or 
even of defining to himself where the pinch of his diificvdty really 
lay in respect to tho “Evidences;” for he is apparently quite uncon- 
scious of the gap which there is in the tradition, as in traoing upwai'ds 
the external ^stimonies to the authorship of the Gospels, we approach 
what he vaguely calls “ the beginning.” But besides this, his pecu- 
liar theological position, and tho narrow standing-ground which that 
affords, pl^ed luin at the greatest disadvantage as a critic of Strauss. 
Giving up “ Inspiration,” but assuming that the Gospels are a “ lle- 
veto&m;’* rqiudiating “mjsteries,” but making “miracles” the basis 
of Ohristhimty,” he cuts off arbitrarily, as not genuine, such poriions 
as could not be received as part of a revelation— for instance, tho two 
first chaj^ers of Matthew — withoutcarrying with them some doctrine 
which ms own reason disowns; but he expects the rest of a supernatural 
narrative which happens not to shock diimself, to be received accord- 
ing to letter ; he has no jiort ef perception that the Obristianity 
with which Beason is capable of reconciliation is not that of the letter 
of the Gos^l Histories, but a series of intelligible factSj, a doctrine of 
refined Theisxh, a teaching of most philauthropicd mowty^ wlrich lie 
wrapped up in that curiously embroidered ^V^ope. 

But Prmeasor Norton’s theological poririem, and habit 

into which he had formed himself of appealing to tho woMs of Scrip- 
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tiurc as decisitre— ^ the Trinitarian and Unitarian 

controversies^ led hifisk> into aidU worse erre^s $ so distorted his j^adg- 
ment and war^ied the application of the Httle critioal ability and Greek 
knowledge wmoh he possessed^ as to make his ^ Translation of the 
Gospels altogether uni^liable. Except in the substitution of modem 
for antiquated gmmmatical forms^ which is a mere inatter of taste, it 
is vexy mdom ^^t his version is an improvement upon the old one, 
upon which he poured forth his contempt as the work of a priesthood. 
It is easy for little men mounted on the summit of thejpresent to sneer 
at greater men than themselves who have descended into the vale of 
bygone years. Wycliffe was a Priest,” and so<was Luther, and so 
were even the translators of the “Authorized Version.” In their re* 
spective times and places there were none but priests learned enough 
for those works. We flatter ourselves that we liave advanced beyond 
the days of “ Priesthoods.” But wc should be sony to think that 
Norton’s Translation of the Goapels is a fair measure of that advance ; 
that it exhibits the whole improvement of which the Bngliidi version 
is capable, or that bis criticisms arc to bo taken as a sample of the 
English and American Greek scholarship which can be brought to bear 
upon it. 

Wc should not pursue this notice further in the case of a posthu- 
mously published work unless vro felt it necessary to show, ^at a 
theological school, which sets very high its own claims to eulighten- 
ment and freedom, is, in fact, as defined and ^ stereotyped as those with 
which it is in controversy j that if it was once fluid, it has now become 
fixed ; that if it b^ not as high, it is as dry as more “orthodox” com- 
munions ; hut, above aU, that the scholarship of its prominent men is 
not to be trusted much in texts indifierent, and never where the uncon- 
scious bias of preconceived opinion can lead it a»tray. Any schoolboy 
learning Greek might glorify himself over the translators of the English 
Bible by renderings suet as “food” instead of “meat,” “a# the root 
of the tree” instead of “niito,” “ without his cloak” instead of “naked;” 
but while an imperfect education may account for some of Norton’s 
renderings, it is almost impossible so to account for all. Turning Jo 
St. Johirs Gospel, we take at hazard — 

Chap. i. 1. The translation of 6 \6yog is worded “ the Logos.” 

Now there is convoyed somo sense, though for the most part an 
erroneous one, in the English \ersion rendering of “ the Word there 
is none to English readers in “the Logos,” beyond the implication 
that this Logos h> some individual subject or thing. But the attiojie 
in Greek, though it individualizes common names, does hot mdivi- 
dualize abstaracts, it generalizes them. Thus no one woul^ 
h (ro6ta in many places of the Book of Proverbs, parallel or less 
with this passage of St. John, by “ TAa Wisdom.” — “TheL6rd by the 
Wisdom hath founded the heavens or “ The Wisdom crietb in the 
streets.” So in John i. 1, not “In th8 beginning was the Boasoiii” 
hut, In the bejgpnfog Season, and Season, was with and 
Season was other ^than] God.” ^ ' * 

Ver. 3. wavra lyiv€ro» NQrtoi\,reta,itts, “ AU things were 

*** A Tranaiatioii of foe Oospols. With Notes. By Andrews Norfoa. Vol. I. 
The Text. Vol H. The Notes. Bost(m ; 
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made by &c.; yet there is no more a quasi-Bexual masculine gq;!- 
der to the XHyuie Season of Bt. John» than a sexual feminine gender 
in the Divine Wisdom of Solomon. Why should not BTorton, as a 
scholar free from Trinitarian traditions, have rendered^ where there is 
no poetical personification, “ it'*? — ‘‘All things were made by it, and 
without it was not anything made that was made.” 

i, 4, €p avrf Km r. r. X. — “In him was Hie source of Uessed/nessy 

and the aourco of J^lessedncss was the light for man.” 

Ver, 14, c6^ay C>c fwvoyevovc Trapa trarpoc, — “ the gloiy of the only- 
begotten of the i'ather,” English version. Norton is better, but feeble 
Such as an only • son receives from a father rather “ a glory as of 
an only-begotteii one from a father.” 

Ver 10. *O om(ria fxov — on irptarag piov “ Ho who was to COmC 
after mo has gone before wic, because he was my su^perior^'^ So avoiding 
violently the theological inference from TrpiJroc, “ before,” English ver- 
sion ; iu5. “prior,” or ‘‘ previous.” 

Ver. 16. Ik tov wXripuifiarog, “ of his inexhaustible store.” Why not 
simply fulness ?” 

Ib, favour upon favour :” an impossible ren- 
dering of dyrL ^ 

Ib, h x^piQ teal tj dXiiBuat ^^the /avour and the truth.” Norton S 
tttter^ helpless with the Greek article ; it ought not to be rendered 
into English when placed before abstracts absoWtely taken ; just as in 
French, X« sagesse, Wisdbm, Le bonheur, happiness ; although, la 
sagesse de Vhomme, the wisdom of man, &c. We really beg pardon for 
these rudiments. Let us turn further on. , 

X. 18. aipEt avTijp — t^ovaiav t)^a> Beivai ahTfjv^ K'.r.X. “No one 

takes it from me, but 1 lay it down of my own accord. I am commis- 
^ned to lay it down, and I am commissioned to recevee it again,” 
DfdX<i' XajhJy avrtiv, ^E^ovcia is full power ^d liberty of action, as 
1 Cor. vii. 4, “ The wife hath not power (l^ovcriaiei) of her own body, 
but the husband.” Bo 1 Cor. viii. frequently c^ovtrm, “this liberty of 
yours,” — “have we not power to eat and to drink “ we lyive not 
tised this power and particularly 1 Cor. vi. 12, “ All things are, law- 
fril forme but all things are not expc<lient; all things are lawful 

for (in my power), but I will not be brought under the power of 
any,” i^oveiatrBbfropiat, 'Ihere is thus in i^ovtria an absence of all restraint 
fr(^ without — ^nothing whatever like o, co?n7nission ; but the inference 
in John X. 18, from Christ's full power to lay down and take up his 
life, did not square with Norton’s particular theology. 

XV* 26. itapdKXfiTog is “ the Teacher” entfrely without authority, 
xvi. 13, 14. Thus translated — “ When he the Spirit of the Truth 
coittes (missing the 2 aor. subj. eX6|^),ho will be our guide to the whole 
tn:d»h, for he will not speakj^om himself, but will speak what he hears 
(missmg the exhaustive 6aa, and the aor. subj. drovtrj;), and he will ex- 
]^ain(( 9 Voyy£X€e, rather announce, declare) to you the events which are 
comingf He will glorify me, for. he wUl t^o what is ipin© rov 
f/4ov, (Cutting the partitive force of Ik)^ and communioate it (arayyeXcl) 
to you* 0 the Father haa,k mino; hence 1 

said, he mine «.), and <K)mmnnh^te it to you,” 
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, xvii. 17- ^^CkmseosiilM^ EnglisK veiwion, 

. and 60 below«dk£hji|^^ id %, i£e thy 

doctrine iaM<r!EiratV’ My^ 6 ian^ imf^b^y inaerting 

thedodniie aitteln). > But m w- 19, I'^For thl^ isAb* xnyself 

(&ytd(a» if$eifin^p)f that tihi^y aH may bo^ daroted 
fdvoi) apparently do yendefed to avoid any dootrind of Saneiijkuiimt. 

BibUcai; cHtimsut trill then become honest, when Christian theology 
is content to regatd the writings pf the ISTew Testament Sm pyochiets 
rather ihiim’'aB Boutces, hut not before; the hands^of criticism are 
guided or tied by dogmatism. And those who Adopt the views bt 
Norton, must be content to be warned against •dogmatism, for they 
too may be enslaved to it; though they have revolted' against a dog^ 
matism more aneioni — it may be more complicated and astouudirtg— 
it may be more perfectly developed, more consistent and more logically 
constructed than their own. And if Eeason is to ho conoiliatel With 
Christianity, it is not with the Christianity of the letter, but with that 
which lies on the other side of the letter ; and the Gospel^revalaiion 
is to he sought not in, but ihrovyh and ieycn^^tho words of 
ture histories. 

Mr. Heywood deserves our thanks for putting the valuable work of 
the late Dr, Von Bohlcn, within the reach of the general Eb^ish 
X>ubHe. Peter Von Bohlen\vas born at Wiippel, in Oldenburg, in 1796 ; 
the poverty of his parents* eircumfetancos seemed to exclude him from 
all possibility of qualifying himself as a sclioolinastcr, which waa the 
object of his early ambition ; his low stature J disqualified him for the 
army. In 1814!, he obtained an engagement in a mereantile house iu 
Hamburg, where he learned English; ho was afterwards admitted as a 
free schmar to the school in that city, and received encouragement in 
his studies from English and other friends. As ho showed a natural 
taste for oriental languages his patrons assisted him in the necessary 
expenses for pursuing his University educS-tion at Hallo, under Gostniua 
and others- Von Bohlen also studied at Bonn, Arabic under Froytag 
and Sanscrit with Sehlegol ; in 1821}, he proceeded to the University of 
Berlin, where he attended Bopp. In the following year he remoyedto 
Konigsbem as a private teacher, with a government* salary -of 60^^- 
a-yoar, rismg afterwards, through the usual grades of extwrdin%ry 
and ondmary professor, to an increase of 15/. a-year in his stipes^ It 
is owing to the necessity, real or supposed, for justifying the aspirant^ 
elevation thifough these several gradations, that private teachers,^ 
“ extraordinaty*” and “ ordinary professors” in the German Universi- 
ties, are towolific in literary works. The same cause which 
for the nnuritudeir accounts also, for the very varied merit nf Hhese 
productions. And 66 misemblo is the endowment ot‘ the to 

use the^for mde appropriate Tentopic word, the “ stoolp” of pro- 
fessors, that it ia a grievoua temptat^n to the more exjtdnentmeni, 
when onee thr^ have engaged the attention of theimblic, 
more or lets the* P^per duties of their oifiaes, for the prose^^istm ^ 
liters^ tiAidMalmigB and employments,^ on which a WtuOr fome 
depends- hhwev«!r, was not the coaovwith ‘Von »^hlen, ^and 
in 1880, he pQpSlA in hfo tW 
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nm^teen epHoUrs on hw oixpositiott of Job; and s»onio 
stodieDitsi iici or Ambic.’^ Ho diod m 1640* 

Von femsatebt work was the A^ifeirtit IndiO/* nnWished at 

iSJM^h&rg in^^O; the wo?k now translated waa pamtbhed in 1885. 
The happiest, and perhaps that which will prove the moat influential of 
his conjectures; is that which traces the origin of the Jewish tradition 
CQucerning^ an universal deluge to the phenomtua presented by the 
floods of Mesopotamia, the origina][ seat of the Hebrew race. Others of 
his results do not approve themselves to p» so obviously — and there is 
not unfrecjuently a want of dcllnitencss and of Consistocjr in the way 
in wMoh he pr^esents them. Thus, concerning the date of the so-called 
Books of Mos^ he sums pp — 

fia? been shown, thatilie cuors of the Pentateuch in regaid both to 
^eoeraphy and bisteiy, it<i mythical chtonology and anaohiomsins as w elf as 
its ftstmoiis names and iiitmheis bnug it uiy neailj to the reign of Josiah; 
and that the pecaiianhes of fls more leccnt language and express aHusionS to 
the socalled eaptnity concur iii jmmting to the same date Vol. i p 5^77. 

Here the Pentateuch ih spoken of as though it were one homogeneous 
composition of the date ot the reigii of Jo^'iali, oi* thereabouts ; and 
again 

"B*e Pcuiatcuch makes its fust aiipcaiance about the pruod of the Btihy- 
lOnish exile — ^Ib p aSO 
Hut then he <»ays, < 

Pentateuch foims a compltlt woik in itself and (lea\ ing out of view 
the different dcgir Oh of antiquitj possessed b\ puUeuliir parts and (aiite/ 
apsmrdftce of Tkrttefomnv) the portions of which it is coinposed haic been so 
attaagrd/’ &c,— P 200 

And aflberwards inconsistently enough coucliu ing the book of Deutcro- 
nbmy, that it 

Shows moic internal comwxiou Ihiu those whicli^^picredc it, it is wrritten 
in a diffuse and rhcloiieal stih and uo( uiilicqucntly adopts a momlising tone, 
ffjt that style of paternal admonition which chirractenses the later mophet^^ 
Ihc language is clearh that of the later lltetary penod^ as HeW^e and 
Osseuiua hl^ve completely succeedeil in showing In short, both th«f style o^ex- 
pressMm and the mode of coiieef>tioa belovy completely to the of the 

Page ^90, 

Tile style of Deuteronomy cannot be both earlier and later; it cannot 
beioi^ to the later literary period^ while the other books, which 
do dhow those charaeteribtics, are later than it That the book of 
jD^rntfienmoiny tsr later than the rest of the Pentateuch think to be 
eVideneed bi^h thcr style and from the treatment of its aalject ; 
and H seems to ns most wobable, that the book ssdd to have been 
fimild: in the temple by Hukii^ the priest, in the reign of Josiah, was 
tile. Pentateuch, or ^ whote of the law, but the Bok^ of 
Beiflieroncwiy only. It consists a{)|»arentty of a condei&sitiOKi of the 
law, tCjgatWwith certain elaborate promises miihrmkgohg^eiidtB^ 
to the pefiegr of those who tbeh pimuced it ; it ecKktaina iim evidence 
of a transition to a purer eOnesption of the ^(4 with 

inen and of 4 tegogiutioxi of Ub Bttmtjr and jiki^ tewiwr^ indiK 
viduals, widdh is iimOS ha the kilier ^xddel 

(see chapter xviii.), bat hot 6mnd ip w qldtf *lshr; It ii dear from 



fMoh^y and ii&j 

internal evid^^e MWli im^ m 

upon :&fc(|dtla and Xievitlo^^,^ Tkm^^vfe, The 

fathers ahatt n<)ti be ^ut to death |bgi the ^lidr^ ehall the 

ohiUlren bop^ to dleath tot the 0^h^i eve^jr mae «hh6 be put to 
death for Jiia oWn »5*tti.’* "* p 

Thk eeut^ent kt expreialy (Quoted, SI Kbjpxir, 6j and 2€ym.txT.^ 
when Axnaadah deatrqy^ the murderers of ^liis^fotherv hut would 
not deatroy their chUojren. The ^mmon datuf of.Aiuaaxati hfaue^ 
b about 8M B«c«, but the compilation of the Books of King^ atxd 
Cwonieles is of the time ot the return from the captivity, not befee the 
agpe of Ezekiel. We cannot, it is true, inf^r with certainty anythi^ 
concerning a whofe book, from the occurrence of such a quotatipm for 
the passage in Deuteronomy may have been interpolated to suit the 
history, or both may have Ijcen interpolated to suit the more spi-* 
ritual preaching of the later prophet, Y<jt the sentiment is not 
foreign to the book of J>cuteronomy, though it is foreign to the rest of 
the law, and however late Deuieronomy be placed, we cannot see that 
it by any means caiiies with it the rest of tlie T^entateuck* 

Some other of Von Bohlon’s arguments, though acute and critical, 
are ix^ually inconclusive. Thus, oven if the imagery in the three first 
chapters of ClenesiH, and particulaily m the tliird, betrays an oriental 
origin, it will by no means ‘follow, that those images and the doctrines 
they rignified were learnt by the Hebrews®at the time of the captivity ; 
for if there ho any thread of truth in the tiaditiond history of that 
race, its original seats were, as we have noticed, on the borders of the 
Tigri*» and Euphrates ; and if Solomon he not altogether a mythical 
person, there was intercom sc with the East in his day, which would 
enable the importing of such allegorical representations. 

There cannot thus be given a fair view of Von Bohlen’s merits, 
which are those of a learned, acute, and ingenious critio, nor pf his 
dements, which are, that he is too impatient and coujecturah This 
book is much to be recommended to those who wiU take hii» stSit^ 
meptSf not as conclusions, hut as hypotheses, end who have leari 3 nt% 
and patience sufficient to verify or modify them ; it is not to bosboofi^ 
mended to rambling readers, ^ 

In this edition, Hebrew words are reduced into the 
Europasn character, with the introduction of the aspirate (‘) 
the lems(0 ft* N y ; wedo not think that the latCer mark 
be ma^ to represent two distinct elements, and that it would 1^ # 
slight heoprovem^t cm the Hebrevr-English alphabet employed^ 
press y bx 4»«siirof«F, or by a simple dot. * ^ 

Xh^ •‘'Seeond Series of Spraaons/^* by the late Mr. Itob^rtsnn/of ^ 
Brighton, snrpi^sea th« former volume vx the interest of the snbjsebr 
treaMd, m oven in vths esseallences gf the author’s peeulisrly' 
aaid ‘^Beligioii, to be worth anything, must be ^liedbie 

to the of tlm humsin world es they move oix} it mo(S%Vtootr» 
corned wHh sjSbet relations as welt as hnlividuaHties. Vmm the 

.» n .. ■ A I.Vf U,.,^l... | ... ^ 

^(ienao&& IcoA- < * 

QH 
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first Sifrilftw 6n Christ’s JtidgftiQ^ni respectJug Iaherftau<*e 0u Lukexit 
W<? xn^ room for one extmct 

^ The great pyohlciirt which Koa before Europe for Solution is, or ufll be, this 
>*-Wh( thcr the present possessoi's of tho soil havcftn exclusive li^ht to do what 
they will \rjth their own. Or, whether a In^cr obnni may be put in by the work- 
maii for ft dhftie in the piofits ? Whether capital has hitherto to^abour 
its just part, or not P , Labour is at present making an appeal hke4hftt of this 
|)etitioner, to tho Chuich, to the Bible, to God. ‘Master, speak unto my bro- 
thorjj tliat ho divide flic inheritance with me’ 

“Now, in the mer^ setting of that question to lest, Christianity is not inte- 
rested. Thai hmulords should hceonic luoic libcial, and employers more mer- 
ciful ,* that tenants should b(* nioie honourable, and workmen moic nn&elflsh ; 
that would be, indeed, a gloiious tlimg — triumph of Christ’s cause : and any 
firrangement of tho inliciitdiice thciKcicsulting, would be areal edming of tho 
kingdom. But whether the soil of the country ,nid its capital shall remain the 
property of the rieh, or become more available lor tho poor, the rich and the 
poor ri^iaining scliish as before— whethei tlie sdlish iicn shall be able to 
or the selfish poor to take, is a matter, rcbgiously speaking, of piofound indfl- 
fercuce, ^ ' 

Mr. Robertson did not avoid any flieological contioversies of his 
day> and Aoqucntly cut through the disputations of op}>osite parties 
with a hriium qiiuL striking mid eflectual. Those who feel any 
temauiing intercht in the (rorh«iin confrovoi’by, should read the 
fourth and filth Sermons in the present volume on the subject 
of “Baptism.” 

Always glad to meet the acoomidished autlior of “^The Signs of tho 
Times,”* we may conle^^s tliat we would prefer to meet him 
omany other subject rather than on that which has suggested his 
present Letters; rather m the fiihl of critical histmy or of philolo- 

f ical investigatiou, tliau on iliat of ecclcsiasii(,‘al differences. It may 
e tnie that other labours entered into by himself, or by otheis under 
his^ auspices, may have their connexion in his own mind with ono 
plan of illustrating the religious hi'»tor}'' of the great human family, 
and of contributing materials for tbe solution of speculative and p:^c* 
tioal problems w’hich that history has I'olled on unsolved to the 
pres(^ day. But if there he this eoinjirehensivcness of design in the 
Works of Bt. Bunsen, the interest which attaches to them severally is 
derived to most readei's, not from the plan, if there be a definite one, 
to wb^b they belong, but from their sepainte execution. And if 
there.be this comprehenhivoness in tho mind of the learned author, it 
is mm matter of regret, that its range should be oomparaiivoly 
nam>w^ even for a wlrile, by the apj^lication of his attenii0i to locm 
«d tj(im|>oraiy polemics^ although thoje in themaelvea. ombraeo 
a tolerebiy lai^ field. ^ ^ 

The L^berSjt of which the present W'ork consists, have beefi«STkgg^ii^ed 
observation of a recently growing str^igth in the 
nierareh^princmlo in the West of Kuregpe generrily, evidnen^ in 


Wa. w. g. Iblk, pr. A JPliSksi, u. 4 .>Leips1g. 1865. 



the o^n raasufefttefci^' of «pere^etitii&0 IK9rt'<>f the 

CJhiirdi of Bame^ md in the cfev^tplie^t- of the AmUc^ J*i»8eyjsm^ 
aad i>art]^ end moKe onpecially by the pirooft which hftv^ been for 
many yctiue aoctmmla^g, and the meaning^ q£ which fa no Ibn^r ^ 
be mfatak^i^ cf the fariiai^o of that great royal eccle^Jfaaticflloxperiincn^ 
— the Ualted Byangelioal Church of Prussiat The coi^egatiOnei 
principle, which fa founded on the pei'tjonal Christian cousniousnesat 
will aLcne^ ao^rding to I>r. Bunsen, bo able to counteract tho 
hierarchical spirit efaewhcix?, and enaT)le the rc-con<«tructiou on ft auro 
and popular ba*5i^ of an Evangelical Church of Prussia. ^ ‘ , 

The persecution of the Madiai and of Doraenic^ Cccehcttl" lit 
Tuscany, and of Vo^ezynnki in Prague, are not very impressive to tho 
gftiioral mind in England; and the contest abroad, particularly; 
Badep, between the Papal power and the* stale, lias not avmlceued 
in this country generally an apprehension that Ihrmo may exer9fa6’ 
hero an authority over mamoge<?, over the education of ohildi^ 
supersediug the natural authority of-thc parent, over the free dfaposfa 
lion of jiropcrl}. And inuch'as the i\>pe is traditionally abhoiTO^r 
few Englishmen consider ^j)raQtjcally how it may be feasible to pfiwJO 
legal restraints upon the exercise of his power in this realm, wifl^out 
impeaching the doctrine of hbcily of eonscicneo and of religion j tlufe 
national mitid is too hazy or too inert to draw around that liberty to 
particular persons the Inuitations which tu’O rcijuived by the eomtrtdu 
safet}^ of all and tlie iibertu‘s of others.— the lidiitatioiii? of publio 
policy, morals, decency, and convenience. One considerable portion, 
therefore, of the^^o letters may not be read in England with the 
interest which in fact they deserve, hy reason of the nearness of their 
subject to ourselves. Another •considemblo portion likewdse, concern- 
ing a matter foreign altogether to ourselves, will not invite so much 
attention in this eountiy as it deserves for itj intrinsic importance. 
It is rospeetiug this latter that we shall veiituro to say a few words# 
The King? Eroderick William the Third cuteitained a hope, that It 
mjght be reserved for him to accomplish a work, at least in Wliich 
many able and excellent men since the time of the Keformatfan had 
laboured at in vain. He thought that he might be able, if not perhaps 
to reunite the whole of European Clufatendora, at least the whoVof 
Enropl»an Protostautfam, or if not the whole of European JEhrotestantism 
(wo use the^^rord Protestant in its general English sens<j^ at any rate 
Luthonm and Beformed Communions of Prussia into ouo 
Natian(d\Ohuroh. The fusion which was inaugurated iu j^yiil 
Ohapil was well received at first, and 

creeds and separate catechisms of the origiiuil wei!e 

not with, it was hoped that diifereucea of 

ftnytbing being given up by to"*the 

oBior p'tfaftt they would reoeiTs the Eucharist jbia 

togetfasaf>i» a ebrnmon, though meagrt, lituJ’gieal. 
too long ^ tkiftcb thift.eeverj^ r^yfd'c^lnimces issu^in.tbfaifhd 
by jvhicbja ohui^cJ|. a church 

mxK ni# W n^tanc^»ipf 
. whiidi tiloy natiooftl inamimon* It 
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k ionotioB that the e^Ebot has been io miibe two 

mvtdms into one, but to multiply two commusnioas into tfepee* ^ Thua 
in 1852> IStfthl, and afterwardfe Oappell, members of the htA oonsistory 
fOborkirchenratli), declared themselves as pure Lutherans, Yon 
uchtnts!, Neander, Strauss, Von MUhlor, Twesten, lliehter, as 
Lutherans “ according to the fom expressed in the order of the privy 
council of February. 28, 1884 ** The Ohaplaiu'-general and Dr SnetV 
togo declared thcipselvos as “ Reformed^** with a similar explanation. 
But Ite. Nitzoh announced himself to “ belong to both confessions, 
that is to s^, to the consensus of the two ” * 

How is it, asks Dr. Bunsen, that the purpose of two pious kings is 
thus frustrated*? The answer is to be found in the strength of the 
hierarchical principle, uhich has shown itself paiticulaily in the old 
Imtberan party of which Stahl is the Jiead : it is to be found also, in 
part, in the absence of a sufficiently ]>opular element in the foundation 
itself of the National Church. • 

It is easy to criticize plans whicli their friends and projeetoi*s acknow- 
ledge with .disappointment to be failunv, and we liave no right to 
trouble our readers with observations on the condition of the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of Prussia in then political relationb. But we may 
venture to observe, that sufficient attention can scarcely have been 
paid by the founders of this United Ohurell of Pinissia to the attempt 
and failure of Oalixtus to eScct a ncietibin or aggregation between 
the very same cotifc^sions, the Liithciau and the Reformed. His 
designs embiaced, indeed, at one time of liib life, a atill wider mip? ; 
but the inflexible opposition which he encountered on the of what 
we may call the high and dry Lutherans, bliould ha\ e been a warning 
to\any Ceclesiabtical reformer, that tlic Lutheran creed is essentially 
exelubivc, and that that communion can admii of no fusion with any 
other until she is other than she has been as yet. 

In the course of these discussions tlw* term confederation has been 
us6d, which does not seem to meet with much favour from Dr. Bunsen; 
but it dcbervos scrioUb consideration whether a coniedeiutiion might 
not be possible, wliere a fusion i^ impossible ; nay, whether somethmg 
less than confederation— ^mutual recognition — ^would not be all which 
is requked by Christian charity between distinct communions, and be 
much likely to serve the cause of human amehoration, by tho 
common action "of churches for moral ends, than a forced and unna- 
tural idlknce between bodies having many points of differ^cey which 
become naore irritating the closer they are brought into contaot. 

In int^fktional relations it is counoon for states mutually 
degtiise each other as states,— as members of the great faumaK frmtly, 
when their constituiiohs are utterly dissimuar, aud 
in mkny things altogether antagonistic: between other nid^ns 
may bo fohaa allumcos of varying degrees of intimacy, but tte tMse 
of peace t(hd civfliaation would 1^ no gaincsr by the attempt to tUy 
closely fSl stetes which recognise each other, or to confbdalhte for an 
purpoa^ whioh are allied ftar so|ne. In ISm expjAi- 

ment yet miains to be tried of a xoeegmtmn of jfirithlov** 



. &ai«)aco of v^^y attempt to lipoi^ViK ti^ isiW fW6ti; 

oonfedifra^ujax, ot oirojO wVt i» o^Uod M ooimufdon* * 

Dr. tbo r^edy for th^ pros^nt cli»traoted ottiitc 

of ecolcst^kai afiluro hx X^s^ia, as well as an antidote to the hfonus 
chical T^iaon olse^hero, is to he found in the congregational principles 
grounded on libortj of consoienee and personal eonviotion. No dduhi 
that would he a self-sustaining form of Church,^ whidi dbould ho 
founded on tlie perfect convergence of the persoiiid ponvictions of its' 
members. But until the objects of Christian conviction shall bo 
acknowledged to be other than they are at present, we see no ^o- 
bability of such convergence being realizable. Of Dr. Buiutan’S 
own st^d-point with respect to those objects wo cannot presiuae to 
speak with certainty. But it may be gathered, we think, from thesot 
letters, that ho does not stand ujjon the dry theology of the three orebda» 
nor upou the Augustan confession aSi a whole ; nor upon the central 
doctrine of it, ju«*tilicatioii by faith, as a doctrine; nov upou 
the subjective realization of justiricatiou by faith in Christ’s 
nor upon a sense of election in the Calvinibtic. sense ; nor 
upon union with Christ’s mystical body through divine sacraments 5 h« 
boemsto approximate very closely to the Moravian type, but without 
running into the extravagances of the Blut-Thoologie to«'be pene* 
trated with an ardent love for iho pereon of the Saviour, yetleawing in 
uncertainty or rather in vagueness whaif are the predicates wbioh 
properly belong *to that person ; and, above all, ho is actuated with 
the most sincere* desiiu for the bonctit of the whole human race, 
warmed with an especial love towards those who number themselves 
in tliat society which Christ came upon earth to found. It is not for 
the sake of intrusion, or for the sake of throwing what to some may 
seem a slur, upon an oipinent and excellent pei’son, that wo put suen 
hypotheses, but because it is not possible to form any definite eou- 
ception of the frame which Dr. Bunsen tliinkb tho Christian society 
may take, or of the probability of his hopes being realized, unless some 
opipiem be formed concerning his own views. We have said that the 
failure of the projects of Calixtus might have served as a warning to the 
founders ^ the Evangelical Church of Prusbia, not to bo sanguine eou* 
eenung tn^ design of union; for to be crowned with success it would 
require the admisbion, tacit or express, on the part of one or both of 
confessions, that the differences which parted them were in uon-essen* 
tialsj-^which would bo to abjure their own hibtorioal antecedents aild^ 
their otm corporate life ; or an acknowledgment that, though 
diffi^rcneesf'weve in essentials, they were willingto forget those es^enti^ 
diffiscuiim and reduce themselves to ministries of separate 4 ndU under 
a order, ^which would be to commit a suicide on their owu oon^ 

science and voluntarily to abdicate the highest functions. Asd the 
failure dl Qalixtus should have suggested these re&ectipnSi tim fo^ure 
of Zinzeu&otf should inspire e<mal misgiving in the mindof the phSlan* 
throjnc Christian, whether it he feasible to form brotherhoods, either 
aeross diSktmt jopmmunions ot within sever^'houndaries m the 
moiaX basis^ol tW phonal conscience^ until the general Chrifrttan in« 




by Herr Bohm. It k eofilbfi^ T&to&db mi to^ be of native 
growth/anR ^i» toobaMy IcanH; m^Bngiaiid, where fher author, a 
JDano by bii»<iij had for eom&'time resided. The «flubjeota treated ofj 
and in' a way to satisfy the highest possible Anjpo^Catholic, are 
Holy Baptism and li^heration, the* Holy CaiiioKe^Church, the Ho1|y 
Sacrament of the Eucharist and the True Presence pf Chriat’e Body 
and Blood therein, the Chrbtian Altar, and Christian Priesthood^ wife 
the Divine Bight of Tithes. Some apology is made by Dr. Tidem^Ch 
in the Fi*efcice, for defects of ^tyle, which arc attributed to the forri^ 
oittraetion and residence of the author. 

Viewing the immense area over which it spreads, the number lOf 
human beings who f<U' many centimes have been subjected to its in- 
iluence, the permanent hold which it lias taken on i>ocjety, the mb'hty 
.ind influential institutions to u hi( li it lias given rise, and whi^ iu 
turn lend strength to it^ there is no phenomenon in the icligiou^ his- 
tory of niauknul inoie striking than that of Buddhism. We say ad- 
visedly no phenomenon, for we cannot except Christianity itself, from 
the philosophical point of view. Buddhism, which dates api>arontly 
from th^ seventh century before the Christian era, has been more 
catholic than Christianity in the numbers of its followers (estimated 
at present by some at 300 millions), and in the immensity of the 
legions submitted to it, and ^vhich it has occupied for ages uudis* 
turbed-^landb where the foot of no apostle 8\er penetrated, and where 
the faintest echo of the gospel was never heard. But Christianity has 
been more catholiej/ban it in the greater variety of races which it has 
subjected, and which have dcvelojied its several forms, and in tho 
. higher intellectuar and moral attanimont^ which it has won to its 
kingdomr This phenomenon, )iowe\er, old as» it is in the world, is 
comparatively new to oiy* observation, for it only wiiliin the 
ciuarter of a century that the ivsearchcs of Orientalists have gathered 
the materials for any knowledge respecting it. A most interesting 
ristmeot the results already obtained, is to bo found in M. Barth<?lcmy 
St» JJUaSro’s work on that subject;^ it consists, with little variation^ 
of which have recently appeared separately in the 

SamnU. M. St. Hilaire first treats of the ago of Buddhism, and*f^>^ 
lovrilig principally M. Eugene Burxioux, fixes a minimum date for the 
birth or the'Buddha in the seventh century n.o. It is true tliat the^ 
contents of the Buddhist works themselves supply nor dates, and the 
in&l^neee arc' uncertain by which any date of the lifetime of 
mouhi himself .can be deduced. If the indications of the CingidsHii^*' 
documeaits followed, the death qt the Buddha is placed in 
Aceotdhlg to deductions from Chinese authorities, it might haivetl^la 
place mifih osa^lier ; and if the Buddhist character of the rOck inscrip- 
tions at Oidhiar, ]^lhi, and Bbabra, be acknowledged, the spreadTof ' 
those countries, from 200 to 400 yeara^I3«fM^tlt4 , 
is established. Mhgasthenes met Bbdidhiny bti ' 
th&lmkd of the Gan|es; and fame must be allowed for ihe rhK».cif 
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iti its <3fsigm^\ seat in Central Jodiii» fbn^ it$» njfpnlsion as n 
luam/ from tlto bos^ of Bmhxnaiiia^ it$ davej^ment ^ i. speeiHc 
and distribution, not in a linoi but on an immense arc of 
ooaintriea oonterminous with India proper. M. St. Hilafre tlien treats 
of the life obaracter of (^akyamouni, and endeav'ouvs to elicit tbe 
historical element from the absurd legenda in which it is enveloped* 
But the mobt interesting part of the work is tliat in which tlic author 
discusses the morality and doctrine oJ* (^akyamouni, mid endeavours to 
estimate thorn fairly, both with reference to the circumstances uuder 
which the liefoni\cr appeared, and to our own better knowledge, 
l^akyamouni intends to be a benefactor, and in some sort a re- 
deemer of the human race, not by immolatbg himself for them, but 
by showing them the way of ct,cai)o from the e%ril which is thefr in- 
hmtance. To appreciate his docliine, wo must presuppose not merely 
a state of society degraded hy caste institutions, or debased by or- 
dinary selfishness, but one in which misery was felt to be distinctly 
predominant, and evidently the lot of man. With this overwhelming 
sense of hitman wretchedness is to be coupled the Brahmanical doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, each migration from form to form and 
oondition to condition depending .is cftect upon cause, upon that which 
has preceded it. It is the wrork, therefore, of the great benefactor, not 
only to teach man how to alhwiate the fniseries of liis present state, 
but how to cut the thread of destiny which binds bira to a peii>etnai 
suecossion of conditions, in each of which he wdll pay the pon^t} of 
the faults which he has committed in that which^WTiit before. The 
moral precept-s, therefore, of the Buddli.i alleviate present misery’', and 
prepare the ascetic for the method of coutcmiilatidn whereby he is to 
attain hereafter to a state of nirianif, or pcifott detachment from the 
universe In the hope of recurring at some future time to this in- 
teresting subject, ivc can now only reroimncnd the work of JT. St. 
HiJaire, as embodying information to bo met with otherwise iu 
many difi^erent and not always accessible publications, and in the 
transaotions of learned societies ; while suitable for the perusal of the 
learned orientalist, it is also eng«\ging to the general reader. 

Under a title of rather too Urge a pretence, Mr. Bobins^ investigates 
the evidence for the claim of Papal supremacy and infallibility, lie 
cemsiders that to be the pivot question in the present state of the 
controversy wdtb Borne, and he is bold enough to follow the Boinan 
controversialist to the battle-ground of his own choosing. , For many- 
purposes this work will be found very useful ; a ^eat store of fatiis is 
collected in it, and the authori^s on the Uoinish side are eiiirelblly 
investi^tedj the statements arc femperatc and lucid; the Jk 
nt^kamuitious of ornament, but is not destitute of force* * , 

'We have to notice the very^ able work of Mr* Herb^ Spenc^ en 
psychology to which, howevV, we fear justice cannot be 

|i<*.**i*i.i*l I.ili n i. H I j ||l, l* H . I ' MtllUl gj ) i| ll^pl H l* l l. H .I>* 

whole Byjdmce against the Devices of jbhe Boman By $an* 

Bohios, Rector of St. Jamesh, Dover* 

• ‘“The Prihdpieli Bsyeholei^.^ By iS^cer, j&atiter’of ' iS^ial 

^tatics.^* XiOndofi: lioatinaans. ISfiS. .* • * . » ' .j*. " . 
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t}i& tfaait wo lusMigii to iti AsiA ^0 met »ajr« 

tlwtxtot^l^ does ^ spjktad Itself over n ver^ wide tmg^eS 

subject, but Hs balk; is beyond ordinal^ bimts by an* ow- 

elabora^nese of statement, an excess of iHuStrauon> and an aeeom^ 
latiou of a^umont which ofbexrtiines 1)eeomee wdaneante without 
aiding oonyiction. In abstract speculations, precision and terseness are 
excellences e^pecially to bo aimed at, and he will mosj; effectually reach 
the understandings of his readers who can express his meaning in tho 
fewest and the bimplest words ; he will not ea^ly Succeed in con- 
vincing them who uis&ipat<»a his argument into innumerable repUeo 
and rejoimlers and artideial logical dichotomies. 

Mr. S^ncer thus 1avi> dk>wn as the habis of a strong realistic doctrine, 
tliat^vhich he calls the T^nivcrsal Postulate.’* That beliefe exist is 
the fundamental fact, and beliefs ^hich invariably exist are those which 
both rationally and of neeessity wo must adopt,” and the meok^eitJ* 
abilU^ of its negation is the test bg ivIncTt ive n^cei'fain whethei* a gw^ 
belief inoarmbly erisU or not'^ If the belief can be thought away, it 
is not necessary or invariable ; and thus beliefs are seen to be graduated. 
Some can be tliought .m ay oasih , when we may bo said, tso have a weak 
belief; some with more or less of eftbrt, in which case our belief in 
strouger ; but it it be impossible to change our belief, it is one of the 
highest order, 

“Mean what wc m^iy by the woid fiatli, wc have no desire biii to liold that 
a belief wliich is proed b> flic uxconccivtiblcncss of its negation to invariably 
OMbt, is true. We ha^c no ofhti guaiaiitcc toi tlic icality of consciousness, of 
sensations of personal e\ist(nc< , wc lu\c no otlici guaiaiikc for any axiom; 
wc have no other giiaiantcc foi aiij stej) in a dcnionsliation Hence, as being 
taken for gnuitcd in c\ ciy act of the lOidcrstiindiug, it must be legardcd as the 
Uni\ crsal rostuUtc.” — p. .‘1 h 

But it is acknowledged that beliefs, the negations of which were once 
deemed inconceivable, have since been show u not to be true beliefs amd 
vide ^erud — as when the ancients thought the existence of antipodes 
impossible. Mr. >Spencer considers the bolution of this difficulty to be 
met by distinguishing between those upjieals to the “ Universal Pojs- 
tulate,’* in which the act of thought is decomposable^ and those in 
which it is undecomposahU : and that m proportion to the number of 
Odneepts in a proposition, to the number of transitionb from conco]^ 
to concept, the fallibility of the test increases ; \\h lose faith in a lon|f 
Betjefi bf steps, as even in the result of simply adding a tall column 
figturc»---hence “ that must be fhe^ most certain eonehision 

jpp>sttdafe the fewest times,^^ — p. 33 . These poritipns bHxig 
ffnmted« il follows that the current realistic belief has a 

libim any other belief whatsoever ; that Realism is ihephiy 
is^eed; ahd that all adverse creeds aro self-destomtxvel^'i^^ 
p« ^ basis of psv^ological science, a canon of belied^ is 
cieert^; oort^ thingK assured to us by thcimmediate 

of tbMl must be assumed for thst puipote^aud %hm 
UjO/otfier tbaitvJSIte %ctV aok8<^lec^ by Sealismi pal«rt,,apd 

that the world' hhs en objectiTa exiiMsesMS^ ^ ' 
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Tbff second ib d0vx>te<l to a Special Axmlydis of th& 

which oltimataly^ in ita mo^t complex weU^aa hi its 

xnO'irt a«nj»le, is resohed into ‘‘ the estahluskmmf ^fa tttlaiiQn 

'b^wem tvo d^nite tehtwm;^^ the coimexAm between leaaoumg and 
c]as<>]ficatioiui«t |)oiiit(d out, 'winch leads to speak ot the Peioq^tiou ot 
Objects and thur Attribute^ Ihe eonsideiatioii follow ot the Pei-* 
ceptious ol Spac^, Time, Motion and llcsistance , and it is concluded 
that 

^PciccpUou IS .. chscenuiig of the ichtion oi iclaUons Ijctwceu states of coii- 
sciousne^b, paitly j)i^btntiti\c iml pirth itpu‘»cut itne , which fetahs of 
coixsciousnc*^-^ arc tutiusdvis kmmu onJ^ to Ihi c^tdit uivohcd in the know- 
ledge of then idations Uiiaci its simplest lonn — a foiin, lioweiei, of which 
the adttlt roiud Jus icw if aiiT cMinplts— pdc^jition is the con^cioasxcss ot 
a amglc 1 elation Mou conouonl ,aimmhcrol ulatious aio simulUiu ously 
presented and icpiLSCntcd and tht idiiioiis between these iclations aie co- 
gnised Most in qiieiitly, tin id tiions o( id oJ idaiious ue tin objictj. 
ot ]eieeption I nibk is we le to ti*\ns(cu(l consciousness, we etiti know a 
relation oul) as some me dihc iticii ol eoiisciousufss Ulit ouainal modffic*itions 
of ronsciousness uc the feelings produced in us bv subjects c and objective 
actiVilits , and aii;y furt In r modilie itionu of eonseionsiu ss must be surfi as i< suit 
fjom combinatiotis ol these oi» iiial ones In ^ill Dicii \«iuons kmds ami com- 
pounds, 'whal we call i cl it ions c m be Ions nothmar mou Ih in the modes in 
which wc air affected b> tlic compmsou ol Sensations, oi icmtmbcicd scnsa 
tions, or both llcncc, wh w wc hl^c i (\t to do, is, fnst to icsoh< the special 
lands ol idutious into the n oic ,^cuii d knuls , and Ihen to asuitnu what aie 
the ultmutc phcnomuii ol c<)Uscioiisiu<-b \ hicli tin piiiuordial idatiOns cx- 
press*’— p 2s5 

As all reasoning and all jjticcption is iiltim itc ly resolvable into con- 
aeiousnobH of hkentss and niihkcnc‘“s, tbese states of conscioubness can 
only he Imthei lesohed, oi lathu described, as tlian^e and wst change 
in eonsciousness , and t)ic i elation of scc|uenec falls likewiae under the 
eame cxpiessiou of a change in consciousness Consciousne-^^ tkeiefo) e 
consists of changes vai lou-ly combined , cliange is tlio very ctetdition 
of its <ontinuance, and its vaiious phenomena aio lesolvable into 
changes — a state of pcifeetly homogeneous consciousnebs le a negation 
of cousciousnesb 

^ Wc have been tliat the condition on which only coiistiottsness can begin 
to the occurunce oi a dianm of slate , and tlut tins cludige of state 

gcucratcb th< tci ms ot a rdatiou oi uidikencss . <md coftsciousnc&s 
continue only so long as clmigts contifiuc — only so long as i^tiolis ot 
ttfthkeness are being estabushed Hence, tlu n, eoiisciousucss can neither exist 
llOi be nudntauicd without the occaricuccs ot dilic icnces m its dtate. It must 
t)c bver passing from one slate info a different state In other tPorto^thcrc 
Wst ho a -conttmoitf drffereuUniion of \U states But We have seen &at 
TOO states of consciousness successivcij arising can become t&fught 

known as Hlc ci.itiun before cxpencnced bMed. 
we by the oi^nizaiion, by the anr^^^tgemeiLi, }ajj of 

^thcfcO tildlee . , , Ml bemgwown, each atatc must hcckaue pre* 
vKm stitfe8**--i!Dimt he mt^ated with thobp previous ^ 

of knowlughaui^ be an act of mtegiuthig. 'Oitdpr «gpect, 

therefore, aU mfsMA aeium whatsoever la d^thaW at,^t%.£WU 3 uu 0 Us dilTeien- 
tlatleu 8^ ojatartes 
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0dtjAaote<i toHihw^poiiit^Hhat th^ combined 

p^ecpiiofi >ol change and aameuciid ic essential* tc idl dansoionsuess and 
intelligence^ Mv. Spencer opene^ his ^nercd Synthesis .with some e%^ 
oollont remarks cu the method of guiding ourselvee towards true 
hypothebcs; he observes, 

'^That « peculiarity obsewd to be common to cases that arc widely distinct, ^ 
is more likely to be a fundamental pcoidiardy, than one wliici is observed to be 
common to odsos that arc nearly redated ; and it is obviously^ our ])olioy, when 
seeking tlm most gcueial cliaraotoribtic of anv calcgory, not* 1o coiupoie the 
instances oontaiued m it wiih each other, but to compai§j them witlf instauods 
contained hi some allied category.” — p. 3 jf7. 

Following this method, the phenomena of intelligence are compared 
with«fchoRC of vitAl activity in its lower forms ; manifestations of cliangfe 
are essential both to intelligence and the lowest life, and the mant**' 
festations of obangc, both in the thinking and living being, correspond 
to changes in the circumbtances in which tliey are placed, and tho 
envivomnent which surrounds them. The degree of life varies as tho 
degree of oorrcbpondenco bt‘twoen tho organism of a living being and 
its environment, 'Uhus ditferent kiiid^ of animals live on the same 
earth and in tho same atmosphere, but enter into relations with that 
which surrounds tli8m in very diflerent w«iys ; all of them may be baid 
to live in the same universe with man, but are not 'subjected to the 
saino multiplicity of iiiflucMices from it uhlcll he is. The correspond- 
enec of living beings with that which surrounds them may he observed 
as more or less exicuded in space -that is, a(»cordiiig to the greater or 
less distances at which co-existences and sequences in the environment 
can act upon tho organized being, and these space-relations depend upon 
the senses. Also the correspondonce is observed in i-elation to time, 
as in tho adaptation ol t^o lower animals to periodic changes, and ih 
the appreciation by iiitelligiuit boing> of successive c\pcrienoes. The 
graduation of vital progress may also be traced upwards from the 
lowest Kving forms, through increased correspondences between the 
being;^ and their environment in respect both of specialty and com- 
plexii^*. And — 

“ Thus we find variously illustrated in detail, the Iruili enunciated at tlic 
outset that all vital phenomena arc directly or indirectly m coiicspondonce 
with phenomepa in the cmironment. Whether the kind of life contemplated 
be tlial cjQbraecd by physiology, or that of which psychology treats, it equally 
consists of internal chaiigcb, that mediately oi immediately conform to exfcrim 
co-oxistenoc3 and sequences. The assimilative processes going on in a 
and the reasonings by which a man of science makes a discovery, alike ©xhmS 
the of inner relations to oifler rclfitions* That method by wlt^ 

wesoujDdit out tgo fundamental fact onv^hidi to base a synthetic psycholoW,^ib 
ju&tifled by its tcsnlts: By compariim the phenomena of mind with tho most 
nearly allif! gypup of phenomena— 4hoso oT.bodily life— and iuaniriisg what 
was ooipJnSnt ro^bofh groups, a generalization was disclosed, wluc|i wc'fipid^oi* 
pxpress the css^tial cliaraoicv of all meuM 
The 4<^elotanent of nitdligcnoe p jbocu to ho nothing else ,thgn Ihe jjjp* 
gresa of orewaism and Ihq dmr^tnent m Sp^ 

in Timp* in Spedwfcy^f! facSea^ah^yf ^n Ckaapilo3#y.’"'^p. m. 

It la tp be ob^rved lhal' ha ixitelBgence in liB its foms ddjhiit* 
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metkifc (Of inten»al to eottemul robticms, no lineof can tto 

4rawn between tbe ^evt^ral d«gyoe»or niianifestatioiukof ; 

ml eiirreut distinctions such as those between Instinct mi Beason 
arenot founded upon any ireaUy marked distiactions in nature. 

The author the'n proceeds in tho last division of his Work to exhibit 
in a Special Synthesis, that all mental phenomena ajre results of the 
correspondence between the organism and the environment ; and that 
tbia is true as \vell of tlie emotional as of the cognitive faculties : that 
these, therefore, are not distinguished from eai‘h other by any true 
demarcation, any more than the menial plienoniena of man frOm those 
of the lower animals. Of tliesc chapters, we have only room for ex- 
tracts from that on “Reason.*’ The conclusions to whndi Mr. 
Sjpencer’s investigations liave led him, present, as he considers, the 
only possible moans of rectnioiliation between the “ forms of thought ’* 
hypothesis and the experience - hypothesis, as to the genesis of 
human knowledge : — 

“The gradually increasing intelligence cli>j>la 3 "ecl throughout childhood and 
yCttth, is in* a much greater degree due to the completion ot* the cerebral orga- 
nisation, than to the individual oxjynenees — atriitn clciuly pio\ed by the tact, 
iliat in adult life theie ib often fouutl to cvist a high endowment of some 
factdly which during education was ncAcr hi ought mto^day. Doubtless, the 
individual ex^icrieuces fuiiush the concrete mat eiiaU fur alf thought. , . , 
Jhit tlub is quite a different 4hmg from snyhia*, that its intelligence is wholly 
prtt^uced by its experiences. That is an ntteily iimdmissihlc doctmic—a doc- 
tnne which makes the presence ofa brmu meaniiiglebs — a doctrine which makes 
idiotcy unaccountable. , . . Corresponding to absc’utc cxlcnial relations, 
tliere arc developed in the ncr\"ous system absolute inteniol relations — relations 
that are developed before birth; that arc autecedeni to and independent of indi- 
vidual expcripces. . . On the other duiud, I hold that these pre-establislied 
internal relations, though iiidejicndent of the cxpeiieuces of the ludivfdual, arc 
not independent of rx])cnciiccs in general ; but that the^' have been cstabhslied 
by the accumulated experiences of preceding org.uiLsms. Ihe corollary from 
the general argument that lias been cLiboratcd, is, that the brain rqire^nts an 
infinitude of experiences received during the exolution of life in general ; the 
ibost unifonu and freouent of which have been sucec»sivc}y bequea^e^ prin- 
cipal and interest, ana have thus slowly amounted to that high iut6J%eHce 
Wwh lies latent in the brain of the infant — wluclv the infant in the course of 
itft' after-life exercises and usually streiigtlvcns or further complicatea^-aiid 
Whkdi* with minute additions, it again bequeaths to future generations. And 
thtttv it limppens tliat the Kuropcou comes to liav e from twenty to thirty cubic 
incVtif more brain than the Fapuau.” — 5S2, 3. 

'We hope to have given in the above copious extracts not unfeir 
specimens of Mr. Speucer^s maimer, and as complete a view of his or* 
gumefit and conclusions as our space would at all permit; it^shaE 
onjy be added* that^ as will sufficiently appear from what has been ox-- 
traeted; he, gives his adhesion yvith some modification to tljo devel^- 
msttt hypothesis. And in coucluskm, a few points siti4 bo iMEiaatod 
onv^himwe ilrink Mr. Spencer bos not su|biently 
from reidy^ On this and some other accounts it may be 
that his work siliould have run to su^h an extent ^ it ' foim here- 
after he should ^ish on impor^t p<^^ Wther to 

modify what he kas said, it woidd ^ too that the 
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work itself oa which so aiach thought and pains hean expoiuied 
should bo altogether reeaast. 

1 Firlt, the bAsip rf tho^^trrfversai Fostulat©/^ on #ldch is raised an 
elaboiate Beal$s!a<^nd we inj*y say *Jso materialism, without fern of 
offence, for it materisiism be true, Mr. Spencer will not shrink fSrom 
acknowledging that he holdb itr— this ‘‘ Universal Postulate itself 
is JL subjective basis; the test of reality is, conceivab]^ness,with the im-K 
pobSibihty of conceiving of that which appears to he real, otherwise 
than as it appears Now if there be m the liuinan being, qr rather in 
these inejumes should alua^ s bo tonducted as by an individuat 
— a thinking sulgect, g mind, not mdeed ludepemlont of, hut not 
geneous with the mateiial organization with which it ijj m relation^ 
then the verdict of this self as to the icality of its own material 
clothing and of an extcinal world is decisive, and fo it wh*it it con-^ 
cencs IS true liut il conceptions aie nothing eKe but accidents of a 
ceicbral organization in which h\ heieditaiy tiansmisMon, by envi- 
roning inlluencts, by hibit, theic arc worn leitain groo\ es, in which 
of necessity such and sut b eonception*- must How, then ittaksm has no 
basts on which to suppoit itself , at bc^t thi appeal to the “ Uiiirersal 
Postulate *’ is an m ^innentum a i liomineM^ and dust lu the eyes ot tihC 
Kantists. On another side it in tj be remaiked, that tho test of iin*' 
possibility of conceiving otherwise, niiy be admitted a sufficient test, 
both individually and universally, of the existence of an external worlds 
but the tebt requires to be worked out with fuithci limitations, before 
it IS sufficient with rcbjiect to tlie details, piopoitics, and phenomena 
of that w'orld OjRittiug observations which would lead too far 
upon Tune and Space, we liki to the clnptcr on (Consciousness it wiU 
genet ally be admitted, that sense of ch ingc along with sense of identity 
is essential to it, and in this mamter of stiting it, there would be hn* 
plied a cential point loiuid which the ]>hi>es of the coiibciousness 
levolve, a Hxed standaid of compiiison , but thib standiug-point dia- 
appeais in Mr Spenccr’b statement, fcheu is an alternation without 
anyyi^e?rff»i, a continuous and tnUyiahonoi conditions^ 

witl^t any permanent fa< ulty to take cogni/auce of them Tiio only 
other point which we will venture to touch upon is the appheation 
which Mr. Spencer seems mchned to make of the hypothesib of devei- 
lopment We quite agree that no ‘‘myth” ouglit to stand in thw 
way of legitimate inference tiom sufficient observation, but we submit 
that there is no sufficient observation of facts to wan ant the two infe- 
rences which we think we meet with m this work First, it is mti- 
mated, that the’‘connexion of living beings with their cnvironm&ut fe 
so nec^sary, that the one implies the other, the muWl adafitattdttt 
pafee/ Now it is true that the existence of any living being im* 
plios, pre&Ttppoxses an environment suitable for it, and if the cnvii^onment 
Iqsb m confditions, the beings proper to it perish. Baib wo nte 
xfot jtMitintd; in Inferring that there is any now er in any i^ass of mattor 
to generate bciihga o^blo thereafter of hv}ng in it — as that tbejseiti 
cquld ^irodnce its 8sh, or the aii^ itsjt)h&,— or as the temperature of 
sea in goblogical varied fba|» it c^uld throw out,, by a spontar 

neons generationi speefe? ui thbso altered 
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Thirt h one form of tho theory of <le\e]opmont which we imagine" to 
be hintod at in several places in the chapters on CorjeespondoiK'Cs. Th.c 
Other form of the hypothesis is that of the transmutation Of species. 
Within certain limits wo arc all free to admit, with respect to man 
himself, as with s-cspect to other animabj that the conditions in which 
he is placed affeot'^the characteristics of the individual, and that to a 
smdl extent these charactcri*:}tics are transmissible* But to amount 
to any evidence^ for the iranbinutation theory, there elioultl be 
produced, not .the eupposed improvement of the I’apiian into the 
European, biit the exaltation ot one of the Quadmmana into man. 
And for ouThOlvos, so far from ilunkint^ that our Europeans ever were 
of the samo race, that i% hoin from a common ancestor with the 
Paf^n, WD are inclined rather to the opinion, that to the men, the 
animals, the plants which arc distributed in buitahlo and mutwally 
appropriate dhtributions o\ cr the globe, there have been separate centres 
of origination, whatever the immodiato antecedents of the originations, 
whatever the immediate originating forc'cs may have been. 

In conducting his rc&earelics into the jdnlosophies of antiquity 
oonceming the lunnau understanding, IVI. Emmanuel Chauvtd® has 
been anxious not to inteiqjret former ages by the knowledge and 
opiuiona of the present ; Init to suffer them to speak for themselves, 
* witliout attempting to su])ply what may seem to us defects, or to 
correct what we have dihto\ored to be eirois. He observes also with 
great histice in his intro<fuction, ihiit while analogies between different 
aclioDls of philosophy are not to be ignoied, care ought to be taken not 
to exaggemto them, and so to confound systoTP^^ which are in fact 
distinct. He professes therefore to lean, if anything, rather to the 
aide of obHcrving difference'^, and to distiU'jt rc'^omblanccs as slippery 
phtees for the foot of the philosopher. He f onsidor's especially that 
the Alexandrian method has been too much perpetuated in the histoiy 
of philosophy ; engendering a dis]>osition to find each school in 
every other, modern s}>tems in tllO'^e of antic [uity, and the later 
philbsopbicH of Greece in those of remoter ages. M. Clmuvet has 
wdl carried out his piineiple, and his work presents in consequence 
great clearness of views; he shows also great judgment, indepemence, 
and precision. His first book treats of the pre-Socratic Schools ; the 
second of the post-Socratic Greek Schools ; the third of the Alexandrian 
School.^ As within our •cumpa'^s, let us turn to the chapter on the 
•Soj^ii^ta* Many of the philosophers of the ante-Socratic peri6d, left 
no written works, of the works of others only fragments are preserved; 
the insufficient character of these remains, is probably one reason 
why the revolution offected by Socrates a» to the proper oEgects of 
hmnan knowledge, has been overrated. If with ^va8 

the central and one object of enquiry, with tlie philos^hcm -(WI k) 
prejpieded hifo, man was a pmt of the universe ; and wc tt&fAi not infer, 
absence of materials, that they made no ob^rv^atfons on 
his natui'e, or on the phenomena of life and JinteUig^^ee in him* 

* hnlmliA Par Buuaanuel 

Otiwrvct, Anrien filtvs de f £:(k>U nerinshj, Paris: 18^. 
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Xlie pliilo?opli<n's of the later Ionian, and of the Italic, Ekatic, and. 
.atomic fichools, in their several degrees, distinguish in man sensation 
and inl^5ll(jct, and while they throw upon tho weight of all 

our eiTors, exalt the Xdyoc as the power percipient of truth. Tho 
Elcatic school and the atomists carried the farthest the art of reason- 
ing, as applied to the investigation of things ; and tWence hy intellectual 
and even by scholastic descent arose the Sophists. Protagoras was of 
Abdera, and according to some, the ]>upil of Democritus ; Diagoras 
certainly was his disciple, Gorgias of Enipedocles. 

But if the Sophists are directly descended from the El(>atics, there 
is this distin(*tion between them and any philosophic school. — that tho 
philosopher Ubcs his reasoning power only as an instrument of dis- 
covering the truth : the So])hist discovers that reasoning itself has an 
insft*ument, namely, language ; and he learns to trammel reason in 
its own clothing ; he tliinks to make thiiigs change their nature, at 
least their somblancc, a'^ reason is made to contradiet itself through 
tho ambiguities of language. the Sophists resembled those pro- 

fessional athletes who wrestled in the presence of spectators in a vain 
display of their own address. They reasom*d not for the n'futation of 
error or for the disoo^ery of truth, but nterely for the sake, of 
shining. Nevertheless, it must be at'knowlcdged that the Greek lan- 
gujige lent it.sclf w ith great facility to the aini>iguities, without which 
the ^iophihtieal puz/lcs would have been no nuzzles at all. Tliis much 
is due to the Sophists, that they sharpened the quicknosa of the Greek 
in the use of his language, and, by ])ractieaUy slunving the ill-uso 
w'hich might be mjide of tlu* forms of nsasoning, if umiccompanied by 
precision in the \ise of words, they prepared the \vay for, by showing 
the necessity of, that stricter logic, to which not Greece only, but the 
world has owed so mueb. It iSi often sup})oscd that Sophistic w^as 
born of Logic — not so it was an ill-^haped shadow wliK*b Logie oast 
before itself. By Socrates, who was indeed half Sophist in spite of him- 
self, much was done to improve the use of language as an .instrument 
of reasoning; by Plato, more; and by Aristotle the edge of the 
weapon was further perfected and sharpened, although even he was 
sometimes strangely puzzhHl ^ ambigmtu»s of his own language. But 
the order of succession should never be foigotten, Sophists, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle. 

“Although the Sophists effected no le^olution, they jjared the nay for one. 
And, not to give them the honour of intentions \>hicTi they ccitaiuly had not, 
ill fact, they revealed the cloMition of man to himself ainl cii cumscribed it 
within the bounds of his oun consciousness W het her tliey attack the doc- 
trines to which they succeed and shatter them one against the other; whether 
they assail the human mind itself, and enipio} reason against reason ; whether 
they proclaim thcmsch cs masters of the artifices of go\ cming man, or display the 
majesty of their eloquence and the ait of tJimi dialectic — it is, throughout, the 
nature of man which supplies their problems or funiislics their evidence. 
Matter, thrown into the backgronnd, leaves the front scene to the play of the 
human intellect. And then comes Socrates.” — p. 12S. 

We have no B\>acc to follow M. Chauvet, only room for one or two 
extracts. 

[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVTl.]— New Sbeie-S Vol. IX. No. I. 
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“ The Soiil.” “ Three thiiieb were well done by the ancients— they gaye 
good definition^ of the soul, of the body, of tlieir mntnal relation* We modema 
nave an unhupny facility of making sound pass for sense. When have 
demonstrated tWt Ihe soul is a spirif^ wG really believe that we have said what 
it is, while we have only said w'liai it is not. ^Ihe soul is a spirit, means that 
it is not a body. Cei^Juinly it is of consequence to distin^m between these 
two priiicipJes ; but when the distinction is made, the question of the nature of 
the HouJ is no more solved than would be that coucerniug the nature of God 
by the answer, that ^ God is not the world. But the solution given by the 
ancients is both wore positive and more profound. In those oeiugs which 
move, the soul is the moving force; in those which live, it is the vital force ; 
in those, which tliiiik and wlucli clioose between good and evil, it is the force of 
intellect and freedom. In a w'ord, the soul is, in every case and always, force. 
And, in fact, arc wc not conscious of being force. Do w e not feel that wc are 
essentisdlv active — active in the decisions of onr will — active in the use and 
direction of our iutelJeclual faculties/’ — ^pp GO] -2. ** 

** It is true ihe body is a thing extended, mid the soul a thing which thinks. 
Desctu*tes has not the less set modem ps;veliology in a false track. T’or by 
this double definition one has been led to make of the body and of the soul two 
substances, each having essential quabties, not only distinct and separable, but 
independent* and without any natural connexion — even more than that, 
radically incompatible. Tlieucc the insoluble problem of the communication 
between the bod^ and soul. But this proLleiu is of our own invention, 
and was not preseiil to the aiiciculs. They did not confound the body and the 
soul any more than wc do, but they acknowledged an essential connexion 
between them.” — id. ib, ^ 

M* Ohnuvet has so well executed his History of Theories of the 
Human Intellect in Ancient Times, that it is tq be hoped lie will 
continue his labours, and give as a sequel a similar history during the 
modem period, «on the same prineijdc of observing the essential dis- 
tinctions of different schools, rather than of magnifying their resem- 
blances in order to a feeble celeetieisiu. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

“ rpUEKEY and Greece,’” by Baron lleden, is a book which com- 
X bines the characteristics of a manual and a political pamphlet ; 
and however opinion may differ as to the political views, the value of 
the manual cannot be questioned. The author formerly sided with 
the ” left centre,” or moderately democratic party in the Frankfort 
Parliament. He is justly held in high esteem in his own conntrj as 
a philosophical wriW on statistics, and as such, has already Seen 



^ Dle’jMrkei und OiiecbeidaiKl, is ihrer BatwieklUBgs-PahigktAt. Bine ges- 
chichtlioh Btatiatiftcho Skigge« ” Von Freiherr P, W* von Bediaii, Frankfort ; 
VoeUter. 
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favourably brought under the notice of the English public. Like 
his forihei: works, the present volume contains a rich store of 
information, oafeMly collected and digested. It will contributo 
much to a better knowledge^ of the two countnes, — of their physical 
fcat^es, the elomeuts of their population, their religious and political 
institutions, agricultural, commercial, and hnancial afiaira. Paul 
Louis Courrior tells us of a traveller who found a jred-haired beauty 
iilling her pitcher at a village spring, and, eager for facts, set down, as 
part Oi his volume : Les Julies dans ee milage sent roussm. Our 
author Nhas travelled in the countries he describes ; but, unlike many 
who are not proof against vivid j^creonal impressions, or \yho generalize 
with the bold felicity of the traveller just mentioned, he loses no oppor- 
tunity of collating iiicts from all sources, and sifts out liis conclusions 
in the true and coinprehensive hjiirit of statistical science. The long list 
of books, pamphlets, consular documents, of which he has availed 
himself, is not a little interesting. We may mention here the fact, 
apparent from his pages, that the Ooverument of Austria seems to be 
very methodically and completely informed, by special reports from its 
consuls, on all questions connc^ctod with the agriculture, industry, and 
commerce of the countries in whit*li they resid(‘. Throughout his task 
Baron Bcden proceeds from the conviction that Turkey — Turkey in 
Euroi)e, at least — no longer ^possesses any capacity for development; 
and that Greece, the kingdom, docs not yet pos'sess any, nor ever wiU, 
under eristing or simibir conditions. For the funner, he says, as far as 
regards its Moslem population, it is hopelessly rotten; and the latter 
has Wen eoustrueted on such narrow dimensions, and so very little real 
independence, that it cannot have any internal growth unless the 
frontiers are lirsi enlarged. Setting out, however, with these premisses, 
the author does not go tho full lengtli of the conclusions that seem 
latent in his wishes. Ho declares, indeed, tliat he is not coiivineod of 
the necessity of Turkey’s existence; hut, considering that Europe 
does not yet appear willing to expel the Osinanlis, and that the reforms 
in favour of the Christian inhabitants pressed on tho Porte by the 
Allies, will soon oblige the latter to uphold the Turks against their 
Christian subjects by force of arms — a course whi»*h they will hardly 
be willing to pursue, the author luys down the following practical 
advice : — 

"The present unnatural situation of the supremacy of the Moslems is no 
longer tenable, and an essay of the co-c\ibteuce willi equal rights of the con- 
fessors of the Cross and the Crescent will prove equally und arable. If,th.0n» 
it is wished to prevent au appi-oaclung violent disruj>tion of the existing state 
of things, a transitory sitontion luust be created. Wo are not in this without 
d precedent j for, truly spcakuig, since the hegniuing of the Greek Bevolution, 
such a state of transition has already been uspeied in.^ What was consi- 
dered uecOssa^, or at least dlowablc, is still more so at present. Therefore I 
propose that, in coaiinuance of the measures then t^en, 

" 1. The kingdom of Greece should receive Thessaly, a country w>.th almost 
entirely Greek population, as well as those Turkish islands whose in^bitants 
are preponderably of Christian religion. The "avorton* (FeMgebuit, abortive 
cliild) of the London ConfetenOe could then become a polities existence, en- 
dowed with vitality ; and the present guardianship of Greece, as improper and 
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inconvenient for the so-called p;uaranfcering poverb, undignified for the 
govertunent of an independent country, might cease. 

With Servia those frontier dibtricts should be re-united, lu whirlitlic 
Serbs are in a majority. Thus an injustice would be corrected which was com- 
mitted, svhen, tw6nty-live years ago, the Seivian population living in Turkish 
territory was disjointed. ^What ahont the Sorbs living in Austria ?) . 

Wallachia and Molauvia sliould, to obtain a better order and greater 
strength, be placed *uiidor one govenuuent, which^ like Servia, would remain 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, but also come into a relation of protection 
by the Great Powcis. It is only hy such a measure, that, according to 
experience, the gradual ri^c in eivilizafiou of these countries so much favoured 
by nature, could be obtained. A somewhat continued occupation of the 
Principalities by Austrian troops w ould essentially contribute towards i^. 

“4. Bulgaria, with the Balkan as southern frontier, should on account of its 
greatly preponderating Christian population, be made a tributaiy state, like 
the Principalities, reserving to the Porte llie right of garrisoning Varna. (That 
is, Turkey 'would be deprived of some of its chief defences.) 

“5. In Bosnia, too, the niunber of hloslcms is only about one-fifth of the 
entire population ; but its Christian inliabitauis belong to different races. Tliis 
circumstance, connected witli the little civilized state, the courage, and the lo\c 
of riot of the inhabitants, has always made this north-westenijmrtion of Turkey 
one of the most disturbed piovinces. Jn this country, included on two sides 
by Austria, on the third by Servia, the intlueiico ol‘ tlio Porte has already been 
so sniall, that the Christian emancipation will weiy soon make the Turkish do- 
tuiuion very questionable ipdccd. Provision should, therefore, be made in 

^ favour of Austria, of course.) 

The other provinces to be left to the Porte as immediate territory ; but 
to fabilitate as much as possible the transmigration of Christians there residing 
into the mediate States, and to take similar measures witli respect to tlic trans- 
mjgration of Moslems from tJic Cliiistiaii States into the immediate possessions 
of the Porte.'' 

It is curious to observe how much the author’s own documentary 
statements (see especially pp. 139 — 148, p. 292 sgq,) are in contra- 
diction to the hopelessness of Turkish affairs which he -contends for. 
Wo speak not only of Abdul-]\ledjuVs constitutional acts, — ^though 
his love for his people and his noble spirit of refonn deserve all 
praise, — but, from the less-know'u details given in this volume, it is 
proved that the exertions of the Porte in stimulating industry and 
commerce, in providing for public instruction, for the better adminis- 
tratiop of justice, for military affairs, have been crowned with much 
success, and leave room to hope for more. Failures there have been ; 
but these occur in the history of reform in all nations. And, despite 
our ovyn much-vaunted pi’ogress, our press and public opinion, an 
observing strahffer might see blots a’s dark upon our scutcheon as those 
vye, hypocritically, transfer to the Turk, Catholic Emancipation is of 
no such^ HSidmt date. How many religious disabilities do there yet 
linger in many a Christian, community ? How long, has England 
denuded Chancery refonn P Arc not the iinandal syst^ais of most 
western countries a curse to the peoples P ‘ The Austrian Concordat is 
not to be compared with the Firmans of the Stdteu. We measure 
foreign nations by an ideal which we rarely aplply our own institu- 
tions. Turkey Ime at any rate fer outrdonei in civfl reform the king- 
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dom whi^h has gf the Hellenes nothing save the name. Baron Reden 
fails entirely to prove — and this anoint of coital interest to Europe — 
tliat the Christian inhabitants of ^rkey, oi whom, from his aoeount, 
the Greeks form but a small portion, are in a condition for indepen* 
deiiec ; and that their secession from the Porte Vould not preface 
their union with a more dangerous despotism. Some little mac»cu- 
raeies have crept into the book in consequenoe of tiie author’s com- 
piling from so many sources, as when (p. 149) we are told, that “ The 
only mineral product of Greece that has a« yet become important is the 
celebrated marble of Paros and remember reading (p. 138) : Tfie 
marble quarries of Paros, esteemed in the most ancient times as much 
as those of Carrara, have’not been worked for centuries, and marble is 
imported cheaper from Italy than obtained at home.” A curious nut 
for future antiquarians it might lu*, that the book bears the date 1856 
on its title-page, while tlio prehicc acquaints the reader that Sebastopol 
is still being unsuccessfully bombarded. 

In a comprehensive work^ on “ Currenc 3 %” a “British Merchant ** 
wishes to take advantage of the approaching expiry of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1811, to substitute a system which he considers likely 
to be more beneficial. In this by«*tcm it is no mere modification, but a 
radical change that is implied. The Act referred to proceeded, as is 
well known, on the idea of looking on goW as a currency, and was 
designed “ effectually to prevent the recuvronec of those commercial 
convulsions, those cycles of excitement and depression which result 
from the alternate Apansion and contraction of an ill-regulated cur- 
rency.” To this end it “ obliged tlie Bank to possess in gold or silver, 
but chiefly in gold, the amount of all notes issued above fourteen mil- 
lions (the latter being represented by that amount of debt due to the 
Bank by the nation), white the Bank should give notes in exchange for 
gold bullion, at the price of 3/. 17^. 9c/. per ounce, and give gold coin 
in bullion for its notes, at 1\(L more. Tim author, with many otlxcrs, 
considers that the provisions of the Currency Act of 1844 aggravate 
the very evils it was intended to cure. This leads him to inquire 
“ whether there is really any natural connexion between the commercial 
prosperity of the nation and its possession of a certain quantity^ of 
gold,” This being negatived, the writer comes to the conclusion^ 
^‘that it is for the interest of every community that the amount of 
money existing in it should bear one imifonn relation to the necessity 
for it, as in^cated by the amount of exchanges to be efteeted, modified 
by the greater or less degree of rapidity with which the money oircu-r 
lates from hand to hand.” This chdracter, it is affirmed, does not ap^ly 
to the currency systems now or heretofore existing in Great !|3ritain, 
in which “ the true nature of money has been virtually lost sight of, 
the supplies of money being increasedf or diminished without any 
regard to the metent of the ‘duties to bo diacharged by it,” The ibithor 

* Cumney SelS^Bogvilafiiig and Elastic ; expUmed in a XM&t to Ids Grace 
the Duke of AmU, wiSi Introductory Ch^ters on the of Cauitoi and of 

Money, and an Ristorical Sketch Of mltUh CurreAcy^SystemB/’ London : Ltmg- 
man and Co. 
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tlbj^on treats liia aubjgct ab om, and inquires into tho imtur^ and tlie 
differejiceB of nionoy and capiM, adhering tq Hume’s dednition of 
money as tho insti’ument which men have agi*eed upon to facilitate 
the exchange of one commodity for another.” After having reviewed 
the opinions of all the leading authorities on his subject^ ho unfolds the 
history of JEngli&h curreu<‘y-s 3 »^&tem 8 at considerahlo length, and, 
alluding to the existence of a cumney-system of a scientific character 
among the Carthaginians (a point on which ho could have quoted 
Heeren), he leaves the* ground of theory, and sets forth his pruposi- 
ttons of reform in a di’aft of an Act of Parliament, “ for the establish- 
meut of a National Bank, and for better regulating the currency of 
the United Kingdom.” This Act is to do atvay wi^i that peculiarity 
of the monetaiy systems hiilierto existing in the world, and espc6ially 
in this oountry* which renders them liable to constant vicissitudes, so 
that prices are at one time raised, and at another time depressed to 
an extent not warranted by any change in the relation betvroen supply 
and demand in commodities. Tho new National Bank would hence- 
forth be the only issuing bank ; wliile to the Bank of England would 
remain tho management of the National Debt, and, along with other 
hanks, the discounting business. This National Bank would be ma- 
naged by ofticors appointed by the Crown, and, under the superinten* 
deuce of a committee of ^Parliamont, would issue notes for five, 
twenty, a hundred, and a thousand ])Oimds to every party who should bo 
holder of a considerable amount (the author proposes, ex, ffv, lOOOZ,), 
in the national fmids to an extent neivrly appruixhing (95 per cent, 
being proposed) this amount. Tho price of tho stock would be regu- 
lated according to tlae ruling figure on tho London Stock Exchange 
. the week previous to the issue ; and the stock would be given in trust 
to tho managers of the bank to bo sold, so that the notes of the bank 
would flow back, whenever tho price of stock should fall so low in the 
market as to endanger the security for advances made, insuring inte- 
rest^ &c. Each pariy, having so transferred his stock, should have an 
account opened in tho hank ledger, against which he might draw, 
lod^, axuT rc-draw, as often as he might !»ec fit, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding a certain pcr-ccntage of the value of the said stock ; interest 
being charged on the balances of his debit each day, and his accounts 
being credited with the dividends in such stock. Beports of the 
amount^ of notes in circulation to he published, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly. The bank to have branches in Edinburgh, Dublin, and such 
other places^' as her Majesty shall sec fit.” If this system were 
adopted, we are assured that the necessity for tho possession of 
the issuing of notes in the measure in which gold $ows in, 
their decrease in consequence of gold going abroad instead of gpods, 
tfie oveiNstoclpi^ of foreign markets in consequence' of, ^ over- 
specr^iian which the previous influx of gold had eireated^in short, 
tile whole d^endeuce of the country on the merchandi^ in gold — would 
be ended. The writer flatters^himself in securing thereby ** a currency 
fully adapted to the purpose Stir which it k desIgnWi a currency 
which would fluctuate epcactly as tfee ttansadSons to fie conducted by 
it should fluctuate ; a currency guarded alike against the possibility 
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of redundancy, and against the possibility of deficiency ; and aouirency 
Which could not undergo depi^oiation^ but which woiteild fonn a perlb^ 
scale for indicating the respective degree of cetimatioii in which 
feront articles are held, the prices of which would rise and fall with 
respect to each other, exactly in accordance with the state, for the 
time being, of the relations between supply and^ demand $ that is, 
exactly as they would do under a system of pure barter/* Sbotxld 
those, however, who declare themselves unable, aft Sir Eobert Peel, 
^ by any effort of their understanding, to form any other idea of a 
pound atefting, but a certain determinate weight of gold or silver;** 
should tliey be too powerful to allow the present adoption of the abeyve 
system ; then a modification might be made which would still regard 
gold to a certain extent as the bari«=$ of the currency ; but with this 
difference, as compared with the actual S 3 "stem, that in place of its 
forming the standard value, it slmuld fluctuate in price like any 
other commodity — a pound still representing a certain quanti^ Of 
gold, but the exact quantity depending upon the stock actually held 
in the country at tlic time Thus the National Bank would issue 
promissoiy notes, professing to pay in gold according to a fixed sliding 
scale, as e. y. lOh per ounce when the stock of gold in the treasury 
of the bank should be under 100,000 ounces, 9? when under 200,000, 
Zh 15a, 6A when above 4,750,000, but under 5,000,000* The hank 
would issue notes in purchasing gold, and would be bound to purchase 
them at per ounce below the prices just alluded to ; and the interest 
in advances would rise as the stock of gold diminished. Another feature 
of the plan would dS the establishment of the decimal system, with 
the pound as unit ; and the great simplicity in the working of the 
bank, produced by its dealing on^y with a comparatively small number 
of persons, and by several other felicitous arrangements, regarded by 
our author as importantTeatures in his plan, in a final review of his 
subject, he endeavours to overthrow objections, and to show that the 
establishment of his system would not only be beneficial to the country, 
but would also satisfy the Bank of England and the other interests 
in dll legitimate claims. 

The Second Report’^ from the Parliamentary Committee on Adulte* 
ration of Pood, &o., does not complete the investigation, thought 
necessary, of this, unhappily, extensive subject. The further evi** 
dence of the first witness examined, Mr. Redwood (Professor of 
Chemistiy to the Pharmaceutical Society), tends considerably to 
modify many statements contained in the previous Report. Ho takes 
care to^ distii^ish between incidental impurities of sutota0e09«^r 
impuriries arising in cheaper ]^roeesses of mattufaetu3eo**-HBii4 that 
express admixture of foreim elements which we should speoiajyiy eoU 
adutterat!^. He also furtW discriminates between mi 

adulterations. Taking carltbnate of soda as inm fiUtoxiee of 
impurity, the witnei^s says, first, that out of rixty doDtoted 


3 Seoood Jfonoit from the Seleet Comupittes on Adulteiafioti 49c. 

Timiher with ms iVoesediiiirB of the Osmmiitee sod MfiintSs 
Oideredby 
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in the lowest looalitios of the metropolis, the ratio of sulphate of soda 
was trifling ; secondly,, that to get rid of it would render the substance 
vastly more expensive without any positive counter-balancing advan- 
tage ; thirdly, that so small a per centage of mixture could not mate- 
rially detract from its value as a medicine. Again, to prepare pickles 
in a copper vessel, 'that they may catch the “ fatal gift of beauty** 
imparted to their colour by verdigris, he calls a conventional adulterar 
tion. Everybody'is familiar with the fact ; the most reputable cooks 
are guilty of the same thing in their domestic preparations ; and cus- 
tomers have been repeatedly known (so says the evidence of an exten- 
sive pickle-manufacturer) to return a pure but badly-coloured article, 
and req[uirc the fresh and tempting tint they know so well. When 
these persons are told the reason of the difference in colour, and that 
it is an attempt to supply them with a more genuine article, their 
demand for the old fashion of manufacture is no whit abated. They 
think, like the octogenarian coflee-drinkcr, that coffee seems so very 
slow a poison, that they may contrive to finish as they have begun, 
without any sudden or premature snapping of the life-thread. What is 
to be done in the face of these things ? The public hates poison, but 
loves its green pickles ; it has a horror of clogging its vitals with 
brickdust, but still would rather have its sauce of anchovies red. 
JFor such adulterations — and the evidence given throughout this Beperf , 
shows that they are a largo clasb of the whole — there is no remedy save 
an improved state of public opinion. ThcbC arc cpnventionalities 
which reflect disgrace upon the community. There is one manifest 
evil revealed in evidence, and that is what is calK^ the four-per-cent, 
system. This may be fairly taken as an example of the third class of 
fraudulent adulterations. When drugs arc sent to the drug-grinder, 
there is a varying loss of material in the grinding. Sometimes this is 
ten per cent., or moroy or less ; but in all cas'^s, where this system is 
adoxfted, the substance is returned with a lo&s only of four per cent. 
The difference is notoriously made up of other and inferior substances, 
Wc find that some conscientious dealers have recently attached drug- 
mills of their own to their works, and we hope the pri^ice may 
become general, in lieu of any more distant or uncertain method of 
stopping up the evil. It is disclosed also that alum is often mixed 
with flour by millers, in order to prevent the detection of ground alum 
on the premises of bakers. Invalids vrill find, with satisf^tion, from 
the prevailing testimony of chemists and medical men, that their 
strong Bustainer, cod-liver oil, is far more pure, asj commonly sold in 
town and counfry than the frantic cautions of rival quacl^ would 
le^ them to suppose. Calomel, alsb, is sold in a far purer state in 
this country« than in any other. Speaking of the sure detection of 
bla^-lead^ if it were in iodine, Mr. Bedwood indignan% rqects the 
notion that the retail dealers iA these articles are either adultmtors or 
passively cognizant of adulteration ; and, being asked why he thinks 
so, replies 

^ conceive thaj; their position places them, generally speaking, above suspi- 
cion. ^ The body o! chemists and druggists arc a highly rcsjpectable body of 
men in this country i I believe theyimve 'done mhoh towards cheeking and 
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cxposin" adulteration ; all that lias tieen done has been ]^!|$tteipai[ly done through 
them ; it*ia they who are constantly finding out oases of adulteration^ and ex- 
posing them* If adalterations take plaoo^ they take place in the goods before 
they reach their hands, and they are the parties who are imposed upon as well 
as the public by it.” 

0 • 

Mr. Lcthoby corroboFates much of Mr. Redwood’s evidence. Accord- 
ing to them, the adulteration of drugs has been decreasing of late very 
fast, and it is ascribed to the fact that “ the dealers in drugs are better 
educated, better informed, better able to make a judicious selection of 
the drugs which they use, and better able to d^ect adulterations if 
they should exist,” It may be hoped, from the hitherto very success- 
ful exertions of the Pharmaceutical Society, that adulteration in drugs 
may still continue to decrease. The chief cause of this class of 
adulterations is to be found in the lust of competition ; and it ii? fOk- 
tunato, indeed, tliat this very evil has furnished, and must continue tO 
furnish, its own remed 3 ^ No sooner does a manufacturer, who sells a 
pure article at the lowest remunerative price, Hnd himself undersold by 
another manufacturer, than he suspects adulteration, and, if it exists, 
exposes it by every means in his power. The most tiagrant instances 
which have occurred during the last fourteen yeai*6 are enumerated in 
this Report, and in all of these this self-regulating power was suffi- 
cientljr active to prevent an^ injury upon the public. Still there are 
cases m which the fraud is gross ; and, aftef all deductions and modi- 
fications, there remains much mwolcome evidence in this and the 
former Report. Tljg question of remedy seems to resolve itself into a 
choice whether there shall be public analysers, who are empowered to 
inspect, and can fearlessly expose, or whether the public will may give 
rise to a class of accomplished chemists who are competent to detect 
frauds and willing to dq so as a profession. It is much to be ques- 
tioned whether the latter system would work cither pleasantly or effi- 
ciently ; and, as for the former, to be thoroughly cffiectual, the number 
of inspectors must be very large. Our chief hope in either case, how- 
ever^ must bo reposed in the far more powerful means of a better 
educated class of men, as dealers, and of more intelligent customers* 
This Report itself, and the admirable precis* of it jiublishcd by Mr* 
Bryce, should be extensively read and distributed; our journals shoidd 
exercise their mighty machinery of exposure. It seems that the 
College of Physicians has the right to inspect mediejues in shops, and 
summarily send fraudulent dealers to Newgate. It h^ not done so ; 
either because it could not reach the evil, or had not* the necessary 
spirit and energy. We fear the djtties of a board of ins^ctors would 
soon shrivel up, m like manner, to the skeleton semblance of activity* 

The want of reliable amcnliurol statistics— more etpocifilly with 
reference to ihe growth of wheat— has ])een long ackno^wdfen; but, 
hitherto, the few attempts that have been made to supply it have only 
shown the extreme difficulty which besets the efficient operation of 
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€k>vi^mental schedules. Most miodest iuterrogatorios may b<; mado^ 
and tho papers may be left with the blandest of smiles by officials who 
are at once affable and intoUif^ont ; but Fanner Jones grianbles his 
suspicions, only half answers his category of questions, and wonders 
why eveiy man cannot mind his own business, and wisely let that of 
others alone. We cannot but admire his instinctive misgiving with 
regard to anything which interferes in his private affairs ; but within 
certain limits we think it would be contrary to the British farmer’s 
interests to oppose the correct estimate of our annual agricultui*al 
produce. A Reporf,® which has just issued from a Committee of the 
House of liords, shows us at once the existence of this reluctance, and 
the cogent nebessity for its removal. From the testimony of tho most 
competent authorities, it appears that ignorance as to the annual 
wheat produce of the country leaves the farmers at tho meroy^ of specu- 
lators, who themselves import too little or too much, in similar inevit- 
able ignorance as to the excess or diminution of the annual crops over 
. or under the average. Hence, the sudden ihictuations of price in com ; 
and all the blind gropings of farmers selling in a false fear of loss or in 
some sudden hope of gam. One of the witnesbcs, Mr. BuckUmd, also 
says (594), that, By the returns being published at a period which 
would enable them to decide upon the cultivation of their crops for 
the ensuing spring, by viewing tho nuntiber of ac'rcs under any pai'ti- 
cular crop during the seasdn which has parsed, the farmers may regulate 
their future cropping very much, and to that extent, in the spring 
cropping, there would be a very material advantage derived by the 
fsirmers. It cannot be doubted, wo think, that a good general esti- 
mate of the home corn-crop, with regard to the annual average, must 
give steadiness and safety to the market, and prove eminently useful to 
the farmer. Indeed, it is a supplemental desideratum of free-trade, 
which only requires such legitimate checks or regulations to display 
itself in its full efficiency. As it is, the same com is often sold 
to, and bought of, the foreign markets in the same year. As it is, 
14ie market depends upon the enterprise or rashness of a few indi- 
viduals, who, according to this Report, obtain their information^ at a 
time tcio early, and in a way too superficial, to be otherwise than pre- 
carious. The almost unanimous evidence of the witnesses shows, 
however, that the attempt to collect more data than the general 
average crop, an<l aftenvards the fact of its rise or fall above that, 
would be an unwise, because an irritant, and therefore useless policy. 
8o fer the good-will of the farmer would extend, and indeed, in these 
general aspects alone are such statUtics to be considered of any value. 
The answers of Mr. Maxwell, the secretary of the Highlapd Society, 
go to show that the Scotch farmers do not like the iDspe 9 ^]i of their 
sohediilel by any of their neighbours, however respectablie or well-sta- 
l^oned j and that they would only respond in a spirit ef sincerity and 
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good faith when their answer^ were addressed im()aediately to himself, 
a straii^i;. Tins soOms to convince us that tim reoeht aystcm (rf 1854 
erred in intrusting the collection of the returns to the respective Poor- 
Law Boards of the pari'^hcf . For, apart from tlie fact that tenants 
and their landlords sit there at the s-ame table, and that.thc former will 
not be intensely anxious to ])arad*» ibeir produce before the latter—* 
the Poor-Law Guardians are all too intimate neighbours of their fellow- 
parishionors to inspire their perfect confidence in private and personal 
affairs. What &.eems best to be done is to observe, from three or four 
years* experience, the average com-orop of the country ; and from that 
time simply to ask the farmer whether he considers his wheat-crop and 
green-crop below or above the average, and a^hether much or little 
brtow or above. To go beyond this would only be to introduce more 
false lights in a subject already ‘sufficiently vague and doubtful ; and, 
moreover, to add another suspicion of Government meddling to the 
Englishman — the man who of all others is best content to believe 
himself self-governed. 

Any Iwok which bears the name of “ Margaret Fuller” is certain of 
an affectionate welcome in Englaifd. l^ho fame of her brilliadt intel- 
lectual gifts, and the romantic story of her life, have, perhaps, assured 
this, more than any general acquaintance with her few and unequal 
writings, Tt was allotted to the authoress of “Woman in the 
Ninteenth Century”® to exhibit in herself those rich elements of 
character which she claims for her sex in its pages. In this essay we 
have a faithful re^!«x of the writer — her solid culture, rich imagpna^ 
tion, and untiring enthusiasm. We see every where gleams of her own 
ideal. Those who remember her devotion to the cause of freedom in 
Italy, will mark an interesting anticipation, when she says of the 
Countess Emily Plater,* the heroine of the last revolution in Poland: 
“ It is a fact worthy of remark, that all these revolutions in favour of 
liberW Imve produced female champions that share the same traits, 
but Emily alone has found a biographer.” Margaret Fuller begins 
het; task of examining into the present position of woman, by disclaim- 
ing connexion with any special party of reform on this subject. She 
cannot recognise their watchwords, or pledge herself to the exdet 
circles^ of feminine duty which they would j)rescribo. Her only de- 
mand is for freedom from unjust legal restrictions, for that precious 
power of self-help which is the inalienable right of every human scful. 
With this, she argues, and with this only, will woman really know what 
she needs, what she can become, what her appropriate duties and asptra* 
tions should be. It is refireshing, after all the dreaay sentimentaKsm 
with which this subject is visited, to find the question stated on the 
broad basis of an undeniable principle. “ All men are oreatM equal,” 
Says the American Declaration of Independence ; but practicmly it 
becomes “ equal in all, save sex and colour.** We are not soiprised to 
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learn from the book before us, that the earliest advocates of \\;pmaii’B 
enfranchisement in America were to be found amon^ the Abolitionists. 
The principle is the same; but whereas to abolish slavery in, the 
Union is a task of unexampled difficulty, it would be easy to give a 
shape, gradually, to existing institutions more favourable to develop- 
ment of the female character. It is true that the Amencan laws 
relating to divorce, and the tenui*© of property, arc more accordant 
with justice sineq their roceub alterations ; but, as education spreads, 
it will be found impossible to deny to women an equal share in all the 
rights, political, civil, and social, hitherto enjoyed by men. Individuals 
and institutions react upon each other until they are in unison. It is 
the most hopeful symptom to see so clear and earnest a pica for women, 
by one of their own bi«terlioo(l. We find here no extravagant iderf'bf 
the female sex in it^ mental and moral capacities. Margaret Fuller 
had held too fond and deep communion with the genius of different 
countries and ages not to know there was an essential difference 
between its masculine and feminine aspects. Hence, she does not 
broach the question of mental equality. It is bcbide her argument. 
13ut ;she enriches licr pages with * many graphic little etchings of 
vvomen, who, at different periods of history, bore witness to the equality 
of the sexes in hope and duty. Power, also, has never been denied to 
women, but ifc has operated through baser camels ; it is tlie power of 
weakness. Our writer say* : — 

*^Far less law woman fo complain tliat she has not had her share of power. 
This, in all ranks of society, cxccnt the lowest, has becuJ*-'rs to the extent that 
vanity would crave, far beyond wliat wisdom would accept. In the very 
lowest, where man, pressed by poverty, sees in woniiiii onl) the partner of toils 
and cares, and cannot hope, sciuccly lias an idea of, a com foi table home, he 
often maltreats her, and is less influenced by her. In all runkvS, those who are 
gentle and micomploiiiing, too candid to intrigue, too delicate to encroacli, 
sutler much. They sutFcr long, and arc kind ; verily, they have their reward. 
But wherever man* is sufficiently raised above extreme poverty, or brutal stupi- 
dity, to care for the comforts ol the fireside, or the bloom and ornament of hfe, 
woman has always power enough, if she choose to exert it, and is usually 
disposed to do so in proportion to her ignorance and childish vanity ; unac- 
quainted with the importance of life and its purposes, trained to a selfish 
coquetry and love of potty power, slie does not look beyond the pleasure of 
maJi(ing herself felt at tlic moment, and governments arc shaken and commerce 
broken up to igratify tlic pique of a leraalo favourite. The English shop- 
keeper’s wife (foes not vote, out it is for her interest tliat the p^tioian ca- 
resses by the coarsest flattery, France suffers no woman on her throne, but 
lier proud nobles kiss the dust at the feet of Pompadour and Du Bany. * * ^ 
It is net the transient breath of poetic aueeuse that women want, caoh eaa 
receive that from a lover. It is not life-long sway ; it needs but tq become a 
coquette, a slitew, or a good cook to be sure of tliat. It is not money, nm: 
notoriety, nor the badges of authority which men have apprcqiriaied to them- 
selves If demands, made in their Mialf, liw stress on any of these parti- 
culars, those whe make tlieni have not searched deeply into the need. The 
want is for that which at once includes these ^d precludes them, whi^ would 
not be forbicUlen powel, lest there be temptation to steal and misuse it, which 
would not have w mind perverted by flattery from a worthiness of esteem ; 
it is for that which is the b^hrighiwf every being enable Of receiving ity- 
the freedom, the religious aud iutelngent freedom bf the universe to use its 
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to leani its secret, as fat as nature lias enabled wUb God alone 
for tlioir 'guide and judge. ^ 

Yc canrfot believe xt, men; but tlie only reason wliy voraeii tsver assume 
wbat is more appropriate to you, is because you prevent tbeiu from jSnmng out 
wliat is fit for tlmmselvcs. Were they free, were they wise, fully to develop the 
streufl^h and beauty of woman, they would never wish* to be men, or man- 
like.” 

This extract is at once a specimen of the write’s style and rca- 
soninjy. Sometimes, indeed, the expression waxes frothy with her im- 
petuous enthusiasm ; but still wc see the calm, deep flow of the argu- 
ment beneath. The other papers in this volume are of inferior interest, 
if we except a few before unpublished letters. While rrferring to this 
branch of political refonn, wo may direct attention to a lively and 
ingenious pamphlet, 7 suggested by Mrs. •Norton’s “ Letter to the 
Queen.” It opens thus : — 

"We read in the encliautiug pages of Ariosto, that, in thq days of chivalry, 
gentle ladies of transcendent l)Ciuit,>, adorned with all the softness and delicacy 
so exmiisitcly (hjscribed b^ his magic jicn, uerc also favoured by, nature with 
innsculine strength and undaunted courage. When tlicir own wro*ngs or tliosc 
of tlioir sex called for redress, they flew to arms, aod cneountered in equal fight 
the most renowned and douglitv elutinpions. Mrs. Norton has revived the 
memory and equalled the exploits of these charming jet fomiuurblc heroines.” 

In this strain the writer proceeds to describe how some migfil^ 

Giants of the Law” have caused all damsels, travelling by a certain 
well-frequented road, to be despoiled of all they possess, and be impri- 
soned, each under faer ajipropriate gaoler. Ujion this fanciful basis, 
the real enormities of the existing law as regards marriage and divorce 
are coiistiucted. Wo hojic the allegory may wing its way into corners 
where less nimble treatises h{ivc in vain sought admission. 

The first number of ‘the "American Journal of Education”® we 
receive with unminglcd pleasure, save in the regret that England has 
as yet nothing in the same field worthy comparison with it. One of 
its two editors, Mr. Barnard, wo have alj’(*ady introduced to oux* 
readers, in speaking of his unique compilation, " National Hducatlon 
in Europe and Mr. Peters, his coadjutor, has been for some time 
known to the American public as editor of the American 
The plan of the present journal originated with Mr, Bar- 
nardj to whom it seems to have been suggested by the Educational 
Exhibition held in St. Martin’s Hall last year. Like the old blind 
hen, in Lessing’s fable, we seem to scratch up hdards of valuable sug- 
gestion only that the keen-eyed Amei*icau chickens may feast th,ereon. 
For, whereas ive cannot trace aigr permanent results of that leSuca- 
tional bazaar in England, we find in the Minutes of the '"American 
Ednoation^l Association, that in consequence of an account of the St. 
Maytin’^ Hall Exhibition, furnished by Mr. Barnard, it was resolved : 
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That the standing committee be uu»tructed to consider and report 
specifically at the next annual meetings ujpou the important snggcstions 
made by Mr. Barnard, in his repoH of his late educations tour in 
Great Britain, res[}eeting tho expediency of establishing, in connexion 
with tho AssQciatiqn^ a national museum, a dej^sitory for books, 
globes, charts, models, &c.. of school appai-atus ; also, a national edu- 
(*ational journal ; q.lso, a system of educational exchanges ; also, a plan 
for a series of educational tracts, adapted for circulation tliroughout the 
United Stateh ; and the employment, by the Association, of a perma- 
nent agent.’* This A'^^ociation is of very recent origin, having only 
had six years’ existence, but it seems to have attained far worthier 
proportions, afid to have proposed tar more catholic aims, than of 
the so-called Educational Unions in England. The proceedings* of 
this Society, and some very interesting lectures and discussions cou- 
neeied with its operations, fill up the present number of the journal; 
but we are to regard it more as an earnest of wliat their eiforts and 
connexions will hereafter enable its editors to accomplish. The “ In- 
troductory Discourse,” and the articles on ‘‘The Stddy of Anglo- 
Saxon,” ^‘Classical Education,” and '^‘Discipline,” are good and 
useful, as also is a contribution wiib the startling head-line, “Public 
Kducation among the Cherokee Indians.’ Wlial is said on tho Anglo- 
Saxon language and its study, might have* gained in \ aluable illustra- 
tion by being brought intd some connexion with the study of German 
— ^ain idea which docs not seem to have entered the lioad of Mr. Hart, 
the lecturer, or his hearers. As for the subject^af “ Discipline,” we 
trust that a further inquiry will be made into it in this journal, Ob the 
advocates of birch-rod lijwe the question to themselves in the present 
number. 
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TjlABADAY’S experimental researches are unquestionably afiiong 
JP the most important that the century has produced ; and of these 
reseattdies those described in the volume just published^ arc amongst 
the most interesting, inasmuch as they have revealed the existence of an 
entirely new branch of physios, and given a direction to the ablest 
scientific thought of our day. 

It is difficult to determine in what respect this third volume will be 
most yaluable to us, for, in addition, to the important results of his in- 
vestigations, Faraday’s method of investigating is exceedii^ly instruc- 
tive* As*an experimentalist he is, perhaps, unequalled. His descrip- 
tions of experiments, too, are always lucid and admirabis» aDtd 
v4<Si(me>& jtuU of them. Their ingenuity and simplicity^ and the con- 
selections accuracy with which they are interpreted, are as <di«urming 
to the general reader aa they are instructive to the student. Viewed 
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morcly as lessons in experimeatatioxij tb^fi>re, Faraday’s Yesearchcs 
are invaljable, if nofc most valuable. 

The third volume commences with the celebrated memoir On the 
Magnetization of Light, and the Illumination of Magnetic Idnes of 
Force/^ the title of which requires a little explanation In order to r^der 
it generally intelfigilde* It is well known that Siray of light falling 
iq)on a plane mirror at an angle of incidence equal to about 64P 35^ is 
polarized by reflection, and that the polarized* ray, when received upon 
a second mirror at the same angle of incidence, cannot be reflected 
with equal facility on all sides. If the second mirror be turned round 
the ray as an axis, so as to preserve the same inolinaiaon towards 
and a screen be held so as to receive the reflected ra^, the correspond- 
ing image is most distinct when the mirror occupies either of two 
determinate positions 180® distant from each other, it diminishes when 
ilic mirror is turned out of these positions, and is linally extinguished 
in two positions at right angles to the first. This fact is expressed by 
saying that the ray reflected from the second mirror is most intense 
when the plane of incidence and reflection coincides with the plane of 
polarization, and is extinguished when the former piano is at rifj^ht 
angles to the latter — ^the plane of polarization being that which coin- 
cides with the plane of incidence on the first mirror. 

If a prism of heavy glass,^ or silicated borate of lead, be placed be- 
tween the two mirrors, so that the polarized ray shall pass along its 
axis, the same position of the second mirror as before will be found to 
extinguish the i*ay, thereby proving that the position of its phme of 
polarization has not h^eii altered in its pas<;agc through the heavy glass. 
The second mirror being placed so a^s to extinguish the ray, let a 
powerful horse-shocinagnot be brought close to the bar of heavy glass 
bo that the latter occu]iies the space between its poles, or, more stnctly, 
so that the line joining the poles coincides as nearly as possible with 
the direction of the ray, without obstructing its i)assage. The Image 
will he inimediately restored ; and, in order to extinguish it again, tlie 
second mirror must be turned on its axis in a certain direction. This 
prov^ that by the influence of magnetism the plane of polarization 
has been made to rotate in that direction, if the magnet bo with-' 
drawn, the plane of polarization will return to its original poritipn ; if 
its poles are made to Change places, an equal rotation in an oppoidte 
direction will be imparted to the plane of polarization. Everything 
else being the same, the magnitude of rotation will increase with the 
strength of the magnet, and with the length of the bar of heavy glass 
traversed by the ray, and will decrease as the angle made hy the line 
joining the magnetic poles and the ray increases ; when 'this angle is 
equal to 60\ the heavy glass has no action on the ray. 

Sudrk the sknplest form of the experiment made by Faraday, and 
wMch he oftUed thp magnetization of light. Besidea heavy glass, 
many other ImdiOs manifested the same action when exposed to mM* 
netie iufiutute. The results of all the ^eriments, which were px&m 
lished m 1845, are of great in^rtance xn tiiree ways. First, thqr 
establkh a zoMou bd^een magnum and light. Second^, 
may enable us to discover* the natOro of that;pemdiAr power 
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some bodies uatm^ally ])osses8, of causing the plane of polarization to 
rotate. Thirdly, they establish the general fact that bodies, formerly 
thought to be unadeeted by magnetism, are not so in reality* 

In the two first du'ectiows, little progress has been made since 
day’s discovery ; in the last, great progress has been made. The 
above experiments suggested an examination of the action of magnets 
upon diamoffnetic bodies generally ; in other words, upon bodies which 
were not acted upon by magnets in the manner of ir<m or loadstone. 
Hence arose tlie now bi*anc*h of science known as diamagnetism. The 
same prism of heavy glass which had first manifested an action upon 
light, and which was about half an inch square and two inches 
long, was feuspeiided horizontally, by moans of a silken thread, between 
the poles of a powci’fiiil electro-magnet. When the magnet was excited, 
the prism turned and set its length equatorial or perpendicular to'^the 
line joining the poles, and when forcibly withdrawn from this position 
it always returned to it. When suspended close to a single pole, it 
was always repelled en and set its length perpendicular to the 

resultant of magnetic force, or to the line joining its centre and the 
pole. It is scarcely necessaiy to that a similarly shaped magnetic 
body soft iron) would, in the first exj)eriment, have set its longest 
dimension axial^ or from pole to pole, and in the second experiment, 
it would have been attracted en manse, hlvery other body, when re- 
duced to a suitable form, ^nd ])laccd between the poles of the magnet, 
was found to behave either like heavy glass or like soft iron, and thus 
a method was obtained for divi<ling all bodies into two classes — the 
magnetic and diamagnetic, of n hieh classes the Aj-tter was by far the 
most nuniei’ous. 

Amongst solids, glass, phosphorus, sulphur, resin, sealing-wax, 
caoutchouc, stai’ch, wood, ivory, all 'kinds of flesh, leather, bread, and 
all the oonimou metals, with the exception of iron, nickel, cobalt, and 
manganese, were found to he ilianiagnetic. If a man could be sus- 
penm^d between the magnetic poles, he would be found to point equa- 
torially, for all the constituents of his body, his hlood included, arc 
diamagnetic. Amongst diamagnetic metals, bismuth manifests the 
most encrgetioaoction, so that in diamagnetic cxporimeiits it plays an 
important part. 

A great many liquids were examined by enclosing them in tubes of 
thin’ glass, which, although itself diamagnetic, obscures but little the 
action of any liquids the tubes may contain. In this manner water, 
alcohol, ether, nitric and other acids, solutions of various alkaline and 
earthy salts, plive oil, oil of turpentine, and blood, were all proved to bo 
diarmagnetio. Solutions of the salts of iron, on the contrary, were 
ma^etic. 

Experiments on gases, made by enclosing them in glass tubes her- 
metioally sealed, did not at first succeed ; the diamagnetism of tho 
tubes masking any action the ^scs might possess. More delicate 
experiments, however, made by Earaday in 1850, in which the efiect 
of the glass was eliminated, established the magnetic and diamagnetic 
properties of several gases. Oxygen is strongly magnetic, and the 
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more so the denser it is. Atmospheric air, therefore, is zna^etic, for 
its othev constituent, nitros^n, appeared to be neutral. 

Finally, *inatty ext^mel^nstrudrire results V^ere obtained by observ- 
ing the action m bodies when immersed in different media, lidnid and 
gaseous, occupying the magnetic field. Substances pointed axially 
between two pmes; and were attracted by one pole, when they were 
immersed in media less magnetic or more diamagnetic than them- 
selves, whilst they pointed eqiiatorially, and were repelled, when iln- 
morsed in media more magnetic or less diamagnetic than themselves. 
When we reflect that the experiments which led to the elassifieation 
of bodies were all made in air, which is kiioWn to be a magnetic 
medium, the idea at once suggests itself, may not alU these actions 
wllich were then observed liave been of tliis d{/p*re?itial kind; may 
not all bodies be magnetic*, and may not those which appear to be dia- 
ni.ignetic be merely less magnetic than air, in other words, may not 
aUracfio7t be the only eflcct of the magnetic force, as know it to 
1)0, of the force of gravitj^ ? The analogy between the two caseis will 
he evident. A piece of cork in a vacuum, or in air, falls towai'ds the 
oarth^s surface, whereas, when immersed in water, it is ‘apparently 
repelled from the same. The experiment in vacuo suggests the ex- 
planation of the actions in air and water. The cork is always attracted 
by the earth, and the air i,t displaces is l<‘ss attracted, whereas the 
water it displaces is more attracted than iJi self. May not apparent 
magnetic attractions and repulsions be similarly explained P Faraday 
thinks not, or rather he thought not at the time to which we refeir, 
for in a vacuum, bodies are repelled as well as attracted by a magnet, 
and, rather than aitributi' magnetic properties to mere space, he then 
l)referrcd the idea of the exist(»nce of repulsion w^ell as attraction, 
whicli, it is needless to say, is in perfect accordance with the differential 
actions just described. At present, however, Faraday is inclined to 
believe in the existence of* a magnetic* mediun* in space. 

With i*egard to the explanation of the inovemcuts of diamagnetic 
liodies, Faraday suggested tliat magnets, by induction, might cause 
in Uiem an opposite state to what they produced in magnetic bodies. 
Thus he supposed that the pole of a magii(*t which induces aai ttnlike 
polarity in the nearest extremity of a magnetic ))article, might induce 
a like polarity in the ncai*est points of a diama^etiq particle, this 
being admitted, the fundamental laws of magnetic action would explain 
all the motions of diamagnetic, as well as those of magnetic bodies. 

An interval of nearly three yeai*s ela])sed before Faraday published 
his next series of researches. Tn the meantime the, whole scientific 
world bad tead of, and corroborated his experiments. Amongst^ those 
who contributed principally to the advancement of the science during 
this interval, Pliicker, licich, Weber, Poggendorff, and Edmond 
Becquerel, may be mentioned. The researches of most of them were 
prinoipoEy directed towards the establishment of Faraday’a 
that diamappaeric bodies possess a polarity the same m kind; but 
opposite in dmection to that possessed by magnetic ones.” 

Weber asserted that, by means of a bar of bismuth which was ex- 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVn.]-.Nuw Sbeibs, Tol. IX. Wo. I. S 
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posed to DUigiketio actioUi he lutd produced induced eorrents of elee- 
tcioUiy exactly opposite in direction to tho^ which woidd haye been 
induced had iron been used instead of bismuth. The corrents with 
bismuth^ however, are so weak, and so many other sources oi error 
are involved in this experiment, that it gave but littie satisfaction at 
the time. Upon trial in 1860, Faraday himself could not obtain 
WebeFa result, and, on that account, the former felt himself com* 
peUed to withdimw his first opinion on diamagnetic polarity. We may 
here state, in order not to have to return to the subject, that Weber 
shortly afterwards repeated his experiments in a far more accurate and 
unexceptionable forid, and corroborated his former resTilts; indeed, he 
sueceeaed in an approximate quantitative determination of the mag- 
neto*electric power of bismuth. He also showed tlmt an electro* 
diamagnet could be formed by sending currents of electricity around 
a bar of bismuth, just as an electro*magnet is made by sending cui’- 
rents around a bar of iron, and tbat« all other things being the same, 
tim polarity of the bismuth is exactly opposite to that of the iron. 
More recently, Tyndall, by numerous experiments, has more than cor- 
roborated Weber’s results, for he has shown that, “ whatever title to 
polarity the deportment of a bar of soft iron surrounded by an electric 
current, and acted on by other magnets, gives to this substance, a bar 
of bismuth possesses precisely the same. title;”* so that if the dis- 
covery of diamagnetism cpuld have preceded that of magnetism, dia- 
xnagnetio polarity would have been the rule, and magnetic polarity 
the exception. 

In 1848, at the close of the interval of three ysArs above-mentioned, 
Faraday published some anomalous results which he had obtained with 
crystalline magnetic and diamagnetic bodies. For instance, he found 
that certain specimens of crystalline bismuth, without ceasing to be 
rqiellod en 'imsse by either magnetic pole, set their longest dimensions 
asial instead of equatorial, and that crystals of sulphate of iron, with- 
out ceasing to be attracted en masse, sometimes placed themselves with 
their longest dimensions equatorial instead of axial. On further 
examination he found ihat in most crystals, magnetic as well as •dia- 
magnetic, there was a certain line or direction, connected in some 
manner with ciystalline structure, which always set itself axial, 
idtbougli in domg so it might be oj^posed by the magnetic or diamag- 
netic tendency of the body consequent upon its form. This line in 
the’ crystal was called by Faraday its mayne^crystalltc ems, and to 
account for the axial position of the line, he supposed the existaice of 
a new force — ^the magne-crystallic force — ^which was directive merely, 
and entirely independent of attraction and repulsion. In 1850, some 
experiments on gases led Faraday to the hypothesis of a magnetic 
conduction, somewhat similar to electric conduction^ and he then 
thought that the above magncH^rystallie actions might 1^ exphdned by 
assuonng that crystalline bodies conduct onwards, or permit the exer- 
tion of Ime ma^etic force with more facility in the direction of the 
mag>ne-cr}’'stalUe axis than in any other. ^ 

* Bavarian liectTU^** 135$; aud PhUosopt^ vol. 10. 




•In 1847, a year bef!>re ihd puWieaftioa &( IWaday V on 

magne^cryatsdiio action^ Pludker, ot B 62 m]p*i<ras alsfo eKbdtimenthign^tt 
the department oltWyetalff tni^tbe Md, and estdeavonring to 

eatablish smother rttettoii between magnetian and %lit. The teenlts 
of his experiments led PltSeker to the enosHjiation of the following two 
lawB:~ • , 

“ When any crystal whatever, with one optical axis, U brought be^ 
tween the poles of a magnet, the axis is repelled by bach of the r^les, 
and if the crystal possess two axes, each of these is repelled witn the 
same force by the two poles.’* 

The force which eauaes this repulsion is mdependeut of the m^- 
ncrism or diamagnetism of the mass of the crystal. It decreases wi^ 
th(^distaiioe more slowly than the magnetic influence exerted by the 
poles.’* 

Some time afterwards, in a letter to Farads^, these laws were 
greatly modifled by their author. It wa'i then affirmed, that there 
will be either repulsion or attraction of the optic axes by the poles of 
the magnet, according to the crystalline structure of the costal, tf 
the crystal is a negative one, there will be rt pulsion ; if it is a posi* 
tive one, there win be attraction.’* 

A similarly between Pliicker’s and Faraday’s results will be at once 
perceived. The latter repeated the former’s experiments, and con* 
curred in his views. The efiects, first observed by Plucker, were attri- 
buted by Faraday to the action of another new force, the optic*axu 
force, somewhat different from, though closely related to his own 
magno-cxystallic forCb. 

The subject remained in this complicated statd until Tyndall, in 
1850, commenced a thorough investigation of the whole phenomena. 
Numerous- experiments, remarkable for their ingenuity and simplicity, 
led to the enunciation of the following simple principle, by means of 
which all Faraday’s and Pliieker’s results appeared capable ot ex- 
planation. 

“ If the arrangement of the component particles of any body be 
such* as to present different degrees of proximity in different directions, 
then the line of closest proximity, other circumstances being ecmal, 
will be that chosen by the respective forces for the exhibition of their 
greatest energy. If the mass be magnetic, this lino will stand axial; 
if diamagnetic, equatorial.” 

The remaining researches in Faraday’s third volume ai*e all of the 
highest interest and importance, most of them being connected with 
tm subjects of magnetism and diamagnetism. The grand charact^S-^ 
tics of all these researches are, greftt fertility of imagination, governed 
by admirable philosophic 4 »aution, and conscientious accuracy. In ilhls- 
tration of his deep insight, it may be said, that almost eveiy result in 
diamagnetism has been anticipated by Faraday, though in affirmation 
he never allowed himself to take one step in advance* of his experi'** 
ments. Anxious only to interpret nature’s laws faithfully, few philo- 
sophers have ever admitted their errors more frankly, and few 
have been able to obtrude themselves and their individuid interests 
so little. In shoH, inteUbotUally and morally, Paraday is a phi- 
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losopher of tho highest rank, of whom the century has just reason bo 
bo ptoud. , 

Those reflections naturally remind us of the txmxslation, under Colonel 
Sabine’s superintendence, of Arago’s valuable nieteorological essays,® 
the noble introduction to which has been written by Arago’s illustrious 
friend, Alexander v6n Humboldt. These essays, a great part of which 
refer to the phenomena of thunder and lightning, display great erudi- 
tion and critical abumen. They are written in a lucid, popular manner, 
and will be found highly interesting to general as well as scientific 
readers. The same volume also contains essays on electro-magnetism, 
on animal electricity, on terrestrial magnetibm — ^with copious notes by 
Colonel Sabine — and on the aurora borealih. Amongst the essays on 
electro-magnetism, the one on rotation magnetism will be read with 
an interest not unmixed with sadness. The phenomena of rotation 
magnetism, which were first effectually explained by Faraday in 1831, 
were discovered hy Arago in 1 824. Almost thirty years after his dis- 
covery, Arago, with shattered liealth and lost eyesight, conscious of 
his approaching departure from this world, reviews all that has been 
done and said upon the subject ; and it is sad to find that the lust 
hours of* the venerable philosopher were embittered hy the thought 
that posterity might not give him that credit in the discovery which 
was his right. Instead ot* enjoying that tranquillity of mind he had 
so nobly earned, we find him smarting under an old wound, and de- 
fending himself against an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” which, 
in all probability, has long and deservedly been forgotten. Regretting, 
as we do, the injustice of that article, still we ca..aot hut deem it^far 
below Arago’s notice. If there be any credit in being the first to 
observe a new fact, it is certainly small, and far below the credit of 
having ably, if unsuccessfully, ondeavoured to discover its true cause. 
The greater credit is universally awarded ..o Arago; might ho not 
safely have left the '^mailer credit, whicli was disputed only by a re- 
viewer, in the hands of time ? 

The two volumes of his “Astronomic Populaire,” which have 
appeared in France, have already been translated, under the superinten- 
dence of Admiral Smyth and Mr. Robert Grant, and published in one 
volume.'*' The great object of Arago, in his lectures at the Observatory 
at Paris, of whicli this book a summary, was to make his favourite 
science understood by men unacquainted with physics or mathematics, 
and in this object he has succeeded aflmirably. Gifted with that rare 
talent of lucid exposition, and liimsclf jierfect master of all the details 
of hid subject, he knew well what to withhold and what to impart in 
order to sustain the interest of histhearers or readers, and secure their 
permanent instruction. 

We are ghwl.to notice the appearance of & new edition of “Grove’s 
Correlation of Physical Forceb,”* for although experiment cmaucarcely 

® ** Meteorological Essays.’* By Francis Aiugo, London i Longman, Brown, 
Groen, and Jjongmans. IS55. 

< “ P^nlar Astronomy," By Francis Ara^. VoL London : Longman, 
Brown, Greon, and Longmans, 1S5£». 

® <*The ^iTolation of Pi^sioal Forces,” "ByW, Bfc, Oreve. Third Edition, 
London : IiongmaA, Bfown, Green, and Longtoans. Id55« 
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hh said to Warrant some of its sj^culatioi^s, the book displays much 
acute thought, Mr. Wilson has favoxired us with a still more specu- 
lative and* metaphysieid production*^ . His tract wiU ^interest many, 
hut will assist but Httle the progress of seienoef Mr, Henft^y ha» 
done agriculturists a great service, which we hope they will appreciate, 
hy his translation of Stockhardt’s useful treatise on agrioidtural che* 
mistry.^ Mr. Hopkins has inflicted upon us a new edition of his 
absurd book.^ It is not even worthy of criticism, -and the fact of its 
having reached a third edition reflects anything but -credit upon “the 
scientilic Culture of our “ enlightened British public.” The Editor of 
the Mechanics* Magazine** lowers the rank of Kis publication by ad- 
mitting such trash as Mr. Harrington’s “ New Theories of Light and 
Hgat.”® A single extract taken at random from either of these two 
productions would sufficiently justify our sentence, and probably amuse 
the reader, but we regret the possible consequences of their publica- 
tion far too muoli to encourage the same even by pronouncing them 
amusing. In one way only can such nonsense be beneficial : we may 
be induced thereby to encourage the publication of works containing 
sound elementary instruction. An op])ortunity for so doing is now 
aflbrded us by the appearance of Mr. Hughes’s ‘ Beading Lesson^.” 
Mr. Hughes’s object is a good one, and the energy with wlrich he is 
realizing that object deserves prmse. He has been one of the first to 
act upon the conviction, that only the almost men can successfully 
teach the elenfents of their respective sciences. We do not say that 
his eflbrts have been crowned with complete success, but the list of 
writers whom he has engaged is sufficient guarantee for the general 
excellence of the lessons. Mr. Mann, a co-operator with Mr. Hughes, 
is himself tho author of an oxeellent ‘‘Elementary Beading Book,* *^' 
which also deserves success. It* is written in a lucid and attractive 
stylo, well suited to chil<lren. 

The appeamnee of a second edition of Professor Bymar Jones’s 
“ General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom,”*^ 
with a large amount of additional matter, and with sixty new illus- 
trations of the same character with those which constituted so 
remarkable a feature in the original work, demands from us more 
than a mere passing notice ; since this treatise is tho one to wh.i0h 


® The Unity of Hatter.’* A Dialogue. By Alex. Stephen Wileon, liondou t 
a HJghley. 1855. 

^ Chemical Field Lectures : A Familiar Exposition of the Chemlitty 0f 
Agriculture, addressed to Farmers." By Dr. J. A Stockhardt. Edited, With 
notes, hy Ai^ur Henflvy. London ; H. G. Bohn. « 

® ** An Dhistrated Introduction to the Connexion of Geology and ll(agiietism.'* 
Evan Hopkins. London: l^ylor and Francis. 1855. 

9 Msdianios" Magazine.” Numbers 16:^8. 1879, and 1080, 

10 Beamng Xjessons.” First and Second Books. liondon: Lehg^ 
man. Brown, €kwen, and Longmans. 1855. 

u X«esBoitSi on General Knowledge.’* By Bobert James Mann. London ; 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1855. 

^ ** General Outline of the Oiganization of the Animal KiiigdOiKL andr Manual 
of Comparative Anatomy.” % ^omas B^er Jonea, F.]l^ S., FTommor of Com** 
parative Anatoi^i. ht HWe Coilege^ London^ die. d;c. Smnd 
trated by Four Hun(}red Fbgiavin^* Xipndim: Van Voorst, iSSlS*, 
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thof^e students aXmo^t necessarily bare recourse^ who desire to obtain 
a comprehensive and yet sufflciently*detailed account of the prin* 
ci])al forms of animal structure. The first edition made its appear- 
ance in a complete form (having been issued in numbers) about four- 
teen years ago ; and notwithstanding some blemishes, it acquired for 
itself a high and deserved reputation, as containing a amount 
of accurate inforination, well selected and judiciously arranged, 
respecting the structure and physiology of each of the principal 
groups of which the animal kingdom consists ; the descriptions being 
illustrated by a copious series of wood-engravings, sucB as had never 
been equally in any work of its class. All these features of excel- 
lence* arc retained in the present edition, but the blemishes, we regret 
to say, am also more prominent ; and whilst we can still recommend 
the work as containing a collection of clearly-imparted and reliable 
information, such as the student will not find elsewhere, it is our 
duty^ also to put him on his guard gainst certain errors and imper- 
fections, by which ho is liable to be grievously misled. In the interval 
which has elapsed since the appearance of tlie previous edition, a vast 
extension of our knowledge has been effected in regard to almost 
every class of invertebrated animals, rather, we regret to say, by the 
liiboui's of Continental than by those of British naturalists ; and the 
result of this extension has been to remodel, as’ it were, our con- 
ception of each group, necessitating, in many cases, an entire change 
in its zoological position. Further, the appearance of the admirable 
'•Lehrbueh der vergleichenden Anatomie** of Von Siebold and Stan- 
nius, in 1848, which embodied a most complete ^vimd conscientiously- 
executed summary of everything which had been satisfactorily accom- 

K "' ' ed up to that date, afforded (as it were) a new starting-point, 
which it might have been expected that any subsequent writer 
on comparative anatomy would liave found it'' advantageous to take a 
fresh departure. For Professor Kymer Jones, however, these able 
authors, — of whom Profesbor Siebold is especially known by his 
numerous original contributions to various departments of his science, 
of a character which gives to his appreciation of the labours of others 
a value for above that of the mere compiler, — seem almost to have 
laboured in vain. Taking, as was not rmnatural, his own first edition 
as his basis, he has seemed to cling to all its errors with a paternal 
fondness ; the changes which have been introduced into the present 
edition being almost entirely in the way of addition^ scarcely anything 
having been done in the way of correction or of evistitution. 

Wh«i, at the opening of the volume, we observed that Professor 
Jones had adopted from Siebold the group of Protoisen^ and had 
associated under it, in' what we hold to be their Intimate rabtum, the 
l^ia^poda^^ Fortmimfera^ Sponyes, and Injksoria, we began to^hope 
that we might find a like renovation to have been made in other "parts 
of 'the Wbrk. But as early as the second page of this chapter, we nre 
startled at the introduction of the Spertmtottoa into the group ; these 
being spoken of As ‘‘of kindred structure/* notwithstanding that^the 
histoiy of thrir development (as cited by our autboi^ liitatsidf) clearly 
indicates that the;f belong to A eategoty altogether dilSferent, being, 
in fact, no more entitled to tbe designation Of indepe^dmii Animalcules, 
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than are blood«corpuscles or epitheUum^cella. We could point out 
many oj;her grie^oua errors of omiseioi^ and of oomioaission in this 
chapter, but must pass cm to the two chapters that succeed it, which 
treat of the Akyoman and Aciinlfbvfn zoophytes; our minor’s 
account tliese indicating the state of chaotic confusion wherein his 
mind seems to have remained, as regards this subject, from the time 
when he first wrote upon it. No one who has mastered the essential 
features of the oi^^auization of these two types of zgophytic structure, 
and has a pro|>er appreciation of the value of characters, can have ^y 
difficulty in distinguishing what belong to each ; and the separation 
has been most accurately made by Mr. Dana, tho accomplished natu* 
ralibt of the United States Exploring Expedition, who has probably 
a more profound acquaintance with the existing forms of the class 
thhn any one else can lay claim to. Yet all his labour has been 
thrown away upon Profc‘5sor llyiuer Joncb, who jumbles together the 
forms belonging to these two very different types, as if no one had 
ever shown them to be distinct. Thus, he begins his chapter on 
Atithozoa with an account of IB'ungia, which he describes as it were 
but a little elevated above a Sponge, the “ gelatinous investment’^ of 
its calcareous skeleton giving (according to him) but “ dubious indi* 
cations of vitality;” and in the same category ho ranks 'the com- 
posite Meandrincs with other Madrepligllulof, Thence he proceeds 
to the Alegonian zoophytes) of which he gives (after Milne Edwat^) 
a sufficiently fiill and accurate account ; buf in immediate associati^ 
with these we find the Madrcporid(p, which are not only quite m^ 
placed by being connected with them, but also, by being thrust-in 
here, separate the Alcyonians from the CoralUdcp, Fennatuliimy and 
TuhipondcPy which belong to the Alcyonian group. In the succeeding 
chapter, tho Actinia or sea-auemOne stands all alone in its glory ; and 
not a hint is anywhere given of tho fact, that the previously-described 
Eungia, as well as the Madrephyllidse and Madreporidm generally, 
are ^ formed upon the same type ; — a fact which is perfectly obvious 
in the case of the CaryopliyllicLf the little English madrepore, which 
any ordinary observer would take for a sea-anemone, its possession of 
a stony base of its own formation being its chief distinctive character. 

In the next chapter, on Jfydrozoa, we find a large amount of iddi- 
tioxkal matter relating to the reproduction of that group, dbie% 
derived from the observations of Van Bcneden; but the misa^vjpre* 
hensions into wffiieh that eminent zoologist was led by theorizing 
where a gap remained in his facts, liavo been but very imperfectly m 
right by Jmfessor B. Jones, who appeal's to be unacquainted ivitk 
tbe admirable Memoir of Professqr Allman on Cordylophora^^ wherein 
the apparently diverse phenomena of medusiform gemmation^ are 
clearl^ and philosophically harmonized with each other. The chongein 
the title of the succoediiig chapter from Aoalephs to Sydr^^sm^ and the 
introduction of an account of the development of Oyanaa aurita (after 
8ars>, show that the author is not ignorant of tho close retationship 
eidswgbetwbon theHedusan Acalephss and the Hydraform zoephytesf 
but there hnowledgo seema to come to a dead stop; for not 
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does lie take no notice whatever of tlic researches of Huxley, Leuckart, 
Kollikcr, Vogt, and others, by which those perplexiiig gro\ips, the 
Physograda^ Cirrigrada, aiul jDipkgda, have been (as it ♦were) un- 
ravelled, but he repeats all his former misconceptions, apparently in 
the most blissful ignorance that any Naturalist has apnlied himself to 
the study of these animals since the date of his first edition. 

To any ono who has followed the progress of Helmiuthology during 
the last few ycars,^ it mu«jt seem strange to find the* parasite worms, 
which are clearly degraded members of the Articulated scries, thrust 
in between the drozoa (radiated animals) and the Bryozoa (mol- 
luscous), simply because of that rudimentary condition of their 
nervous system, which tliey share with tin* lower forms of each of the 
other types juftt named. In entering ii])on this chapter, we were 
startled at finding the ordei of Cystic lOntozoa still retained, and 
supposed that by a want of attention to modern researche^i, eor- 
I’esponding to that which we have already had to note, our author 
had left himself unacquainted with those remarkable investigations, 
which now seem fully to justify the doctrine first advanced (we 
believe) b}" the sagacious Siebold, that the Cystic worms are but 
peculiar incomplete forms of the CV^stoid, the ditrerenc‘cs of the two 
depending merely upon the locality wherein they are respectively 
developed. We find him sub.'>cquoutly, however, quoting largely from 
Van l&neden as to this point ; but his knowledge seems to he entirely 
restricted to the researches of that observer, no notice whatever being 
taken of the labours of Si('bold, Lcuckart, Kuebenmeister, and others, 
who have contributed to elucidate it. And those* who are acquainted 
with the extensive development winch (as shown by Siebold) the 

water- vascular system” presents in this group, will think it “ passing 
strange” that no moiition of it whatever is made by our author. 

The Bryozoa still occu])y, in Prof, liymer Jones’s view, the position 
he origitjally assigned to them, between the higher Eniozoa and the 
Botifeva ; notwithstanding that they bear not the slightest relationship 
to either one of these groups, and. arc now placed, by the almost 
unanimous voice of the most competent systeinatists, at the bottom of 
the Molluscous series, in close proximity with the Compound Tunicata. 
The transition from the Bryozoa to the Botifera is still held by our 
.author to be* established through t^tephanoceroa, notwithstanding 
that it has been clearly shown to be a Botifer in all the essential fea- 
tures of its structure, and to have nothing wlmtever in common with 
th^ ‘Bryozoa, save a certain superficial analogy of conformation. In 
other respects, howev er, the chapter on Botifera is considerably im- 
moved, due notice being taken of the observations of Dqjardin, 
I>alrym]>le, Williamson, and Huxley : and it is in a citation from the 
last-pained author, that we find the first and almost the only moutiou 
of the “ water- vascular systoen” that the volume contains. From 
the Botifera, we are carried onwards to the Epizoa, whiob are still 
treated as a separate class, notwithstanding that the tendency of ^all 
modem research has been t6 show, that they are nothing else than 
pe^liar forms of Entompstracous CrustaOea, whose fexpalcs have ac- 
quired a strangely*^^^^^^ foan^ consequent upon the excessive 
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development of their egg-piroducing ^paratus. That the males are 
confonnable to the drdiiiary BntomOstracoua type, and that the 
females are so, too, at an early stage of their lives, seems to leave no 
doubt on this point ; yet not the slightest indication of this relation- 
ship is given by Prof. E. Jones. It is through a like want of appre- 
ciation of the value of characters, that the Clrrhojpoda^are left in the 
place which they occupied in tlie former edition, namely, at the com- 
mencement of the Molluscous series ; though every smologist who bases 
his classification on organization and development, instead of being 
guided , by superficial analogy, ranks them without hesitation in tho 
Articulated series, in close proximity to the Crustacea, if not actually 
as a subdivision of that class. It would have been almost less dis- 
creditable to the author, to liave ignored altogether the facts which 
modern investigations (especially the admirable researches of Mr. 
Darwin), have brought to bear upon this subject, than to have shown 
so extraordinary a want of appreciation of their value, as must utterly 
destroy any confidence that might have been otherwise jdaced in his 
guidance through the labyrinth of animal oiganization. 

We had marked a groat number of other points for conlment ; but 
we arc constrained to rcincinber that our duty keeps us within the 
limits of a notice, instead of permitting to us the discursiveness of a 
review* Having always highly approved the general plan of the book, 
we looked forward with hope to the time when the appeartince of a 
new edition should give the author an opportunity of freeing it from 
its original defects, and of bringing it up to the present level of ana- 
toraiesd and zoologicrt science. In this hope, however, we have been 
greatly disappointed ; and we have discharged a painful duty in referring 
to the mistakes and short-comings of a work which, with a little more 
care and discrimination, might have bceji made a most valuable com- 
pendium, supplying a widely-experieneed want. 

The curious discovery has been I’ccontly made, by Dr. Fred. Mone, 
in the library of the Benedictine Monastery of St. Paul, in Carinthi^, 
of a palimpsest MS.* of a portion of the ‘‘Natural History” of Pliny 
consisting of fragments of the 1st, 11th, 12thi, 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
books. This manuscript, having been liberally intrusted to the care 
of Dr. Mone by the Superior of the Monastery, he has applied himself 
to its decipherment — a matter of no small difficulty, since the writing 
was quite invisible until brought into view by chemical means ; and 
having satisfied himself and others that it dates hack as far as the fifth, 
century, and that it is consequently the oldest known copy of any 
portion of Pliny’s writings, he has prepared an exact reprint of it, pkge 
for page and line for lino, with notes showing its departures from the 
currently-received text. This publication, which will doubtless he 
interesting to such as take a scholarly interest intherestorationof the 
text of an author of no mean repute, appears in a corrospondin^ 

P €• PHaii Secundi Naturse Hutoriaruxn.*’ Lib. 1. XI. Xll. XIII. XIV* XY* 

Fi:agiaeiita> a bodice Bescripto Bibliothepss Monaaterii ad S. Pauluia in. Oft- 
rintlbift.’’ Bdidlt Pridegarius Mone, Pb. B. Gothia; Andr. Perthes. 181^5*, 

Gronovl In aliquot 0. Hiuii Naturalis Historic Xiibros Notee, em^ 
datius editoe 0 t locupletloribus indldbus auotss.” Goibss: AndrBsrtkes. 
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form with a very elegant reprint of the excellent edition of all tile 
extant works of Pliny, by Gronovius, with additional notes, nndioes, 
&c<, now nearly complete^ which has issued from the Gotha Press. 

One of the reeent volumes of Mr. Bohn^s serial issue contains 
the continuation of the translation of Pliny’s “Natural History,” 
executed by the late Dr. Bostock and Mr. Eiley. We are glad that 
Mr. Bohn nas included this in his Clashical rather than in his Scientific 
Library ; for whatever may be its interest to the classical scholar or 
to the antiquarian, the naturalist most assuredly never has recourse 
to it as a si^ntiiic authority, so strangely indiscriminate is the mix- 
ture it contains of truth and error, of information that would be most 
valuable if reliance could bo placed upon it, with “old wives* fables*” 
In this respect tlie writings of Pliny contrast most unfavourably wijbh 
those of An&totlo ; the truthfulness of whose statements respecting 
the structure and habits of the marine animals of the jEgean, becomes 
more and more apparent the more they are investigated ; whilst his 
notions of classification, based on internal organization, were far 
sounder, not only tlian those of his contemporaries, but even than 
those of mbat of his successors down to a comparatively recent period. 

In the new edition of Mr. Carrey’s translation of Dr. Schacht’s 
“ Treatise on the Microscope in its Application to Vegetable Anatomy 
and Physiology,”^'’ the translator has introduced some additional 
chapters 6n the forms of microscope and on the accessory apparatus 
commonly used in this country ; and he has, besides, been furnished 
by Dr* Sohacht witJi much new matter, embodying the results of his 
investigations since the publication of the origirflll work three years 
rince. At the suggestion of Dr Schacht, also, he has added three 
chapters on tlie embryogeny of the Cpuiferso, from that author’s larger 
** Beitrage zur Anatoinie und Physiologic der Gewachse.” These addi- 
tions greatly enhance the value of this littlb treatise to the English 
student ; and we hope that it will tend to promote the prosecution of 
original investigations in this department of scienco, in which the 
bo^ists of our own country seem at present to be content to allow all 
the honours to be carried off by their Oontiuental brethren. In our 
recommendation of the book, however, we must insert a caution as to 
the implicit reception of the author’s statements with respect to the 
fertalization of the ovule; for on this point he follows Prof. Schleiden, 
and is atissue^with Hoffmeister, Mohl, Tulasne, Henfrey, and other ex- 
cellent observers. And although he has recently adduced what he consi- 
ders to he a new and triumphant verification of Schleiden’s doctrine that 
the embryo is developed within the extremity of the pollen tube, yet 
Ms opponents do not admit that therpreparation shows what be affirms 
it*to do. Those who are interested in this discussion, wiQ find some of 

" fV * . 
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Ifatural Histoxy of Pliny.” IransUted, with copions Notes and lUna- 
trations. By the late John Bostock, M.D., F.R.8., Mid H. T. B.A Vol. 
111. London; Bohn. 1855. 

** The Microscope and its Application to V egetable Anatovoy and Pbysidlo^. ’* 
% Br. Hsmiann Behtadit. Edited by Fred. Curr^, !ML.A» Second Edifion, 
considerably enlai^ed» with numerous lUustrations* XtfMon ; Higjdsy. 1855« 
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Dr. Ko Comae’s treatise ^‘On the Nature, Treatment, and Pre* 
vention of Pulmonary Oonsttmptfon, with a Demonstration of the 
Cause of the Disease,”^^ is a phenomenon in medical litcmtore. That 
a young man desirous of pufGbg himself into notice by means not the 
most legitimate, should publish such a flimsily written and pretentious 
little boojk, would not so much surprise us. But that a pfaysictaii of 
lai^ experience and extensive practical information, of various reading 
and of highly cultivated mind, as Dr. McCormac has shown himseu 
on former occasions to be, shoi^d risk his reputation by putting forth 
the most unfounded claims to a dibcovory which is no discovery at all, 
bemuse it is palpably not true, astonishes us more than we can ex- 
press. The whole gist of his doctrine is put forth in his prefac^> 
which is as follows — 

‘'Consumption and scrofula, in all essentials, are one; tubeicle, in its Varied 
protean guises, is but the result of a deterioration of the blood, of the reteU* 
liou of excretions, carbonaceous, aud other impurities in tlie blood, where they 
have no business to remain. In consequence of the impcrfecy^orformance 
of ilic rea])iratory functions, these impurities accumulate. Thp time at 
length comes round when they must bo got nd of, if not during and through 
the act of respiration, perforce otherwise. The result is their denositiou, as 
an inorganic matter,* in the fonil of tubercles in the lungs, and ot nor organSj 
these, saving the diffusion of tuberculous bloodf, being perchance, in other 
respects, sound. A dead matter is deposit cd in the tissues ; that which should 
be thrust aside-nshovelled out, as it were— is detained within tlie organization. 
These all-important faflts being positirelg determined^ the cause aM radical 
cure— in short, the prevention of cousumption and scrofula,, with all their cons^ 
comitant ravages, arc placed as absoluthiy^as small-pox its^ lias been plaocdi 
within human control. There need mow be no more consmption, no more 
scrofula: and dis(*ascs whirli have actually advanced as civilization itself has 
advanced, henceforth, now and for ever, may be set aside.” 

Now Dr. McCorniac’s fundamental proposition is essentially untnw. 
Tubercular matter is not an impurity resulting from the retention of 
exoremontitious products, but is nutritive material which has not been 
brought, by the assimilating process, up to the r^uisite standard eA 
organizabiUty for being applied to the repair of the tissMs, and is 
therefore deposited in a state which departs more or less (in the di& 
ferent forms of tubercle) from the structure of the parts it ought to 
nourish. Hence the aim of the rational physician is not to shovd*^ 
tuberetdar ^natter out of the body, but to render it more organizable ; 
that is, more fit to be converted into living tissue ; and it seems to be b^ 
its influenoe in promoting the deficient assimilation, that cod^liw <h 1 
ex^ that beneficial innuence, about which few physicians of !aige 
experieuee entertain any scepticism. Dr. McCortnao’s one idea is^ 
tbAt deficient respiration is the essential cause of tubercular deposit, 
» and thetefoiTB that consumption and scrofula may be prevented by tlm 


^ On tbs Katote, Trsatmen^ and Prevention of Puhnoosary Oonsamfion, and 
InddfliiiaUy ^ fiomfabb with a iWionstmtion of the Caasa ei tbs Dls^.** By 
Henxy1liieQomm> M.l^ Xiondoa: Longmans. 
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promotion of free and complete aeration of tho blood. He addiiccss'a 
number of facts, with wnich every well-informed medical ’man is 
fainiUar, with reference to the share which imperfect aeration of the 
blood has in the production of tubercular disease ; but he' does not 
advert to a number of others, which prove that it is by no means the 
sole cause. Wc will give him one, which ho seems altogether to have 
overlooked. According to the very trustworthy report of Dr. 
Schleusner, who Was sent by the Danish government a few years since 
to investigate the sanitary condition of Iceland, no combination of 
what are commonly accounted the predisposing causes of consump- 
tion and scrofula could be more complete, than that which exists 
among the mass of the Icelandic ])easantry. Whole families arc hud- • 
died up with tlicir shecj), not only during the night, but during ijhe 
greater part of the day, for half the year, in most miserable hovels, 
destitute of any ventilation but that afforded by the chimney ; their 
clothing is not once put off or changed during the whole of that time ; 
their food is scanty ; and the external atmosphere is both cold and 
damp. The unhealihy condition of tlie population is evidenced by its 
extraordinary liability to epidemic disorders, and by its want of increase, 
or even (in some districts) by its absolute diminution. And yet amongst 
this remarkable people — the best educated peasantry in Europe, 
so far as regards what is commonly accounted education — scrofula and 
consumption aiv unknown The only ostensible cause for this immu- 
nity lies in the highly oleaginous nature of their diet, which consists 
in great part of the oily bodies of piscivorous birds. To affirm, then, 
that deficient respiration is, per se, tlio cause tuberculous diseases, 
and>tbat duo attention to the vigorous ])erformance of this function is 
sufficient to prevent, or even to euro them, is most assuredly to go far 
beyond the waiTanty of facts ; and the only difference between Dr. 
McCormac’s system and that of the consu^aption-enring quacks, lies 
in this, that his method and aims are not only good as far as they go, 
but, when put in practice as preventive measures, can do nothing but 
good ; whilst those of the gentry to whom we allude, often do a great 
deal of harm. We are as far as possible from desiring to discourage 
or to undervalue Dr. McCormac’s efforts to awaken public attention 
to the vast importance of fresh air ; but we are anxious to make it un- 
derstood that no amount of fresh air will of itself prevent, still less 
cure, consumption, though the free use of it would doubtless greatly 
dimmish the ravages of that fell destroyer. 

We have received from the other side of thb Atlantic a “ Mono- 
graph of Mental Unsoundness,’ ’^7 fey Francis Wharton, which, we are 
informed, is intended to constitute the first part of a general treatise 
on medical jurisprudence, to be produced by its writer in conjunction 
with Dr. Moreton Stillo, of Philadelphia. We infer from the whole 
tehor of this production, thatrit is the work of a lawyer, who has been 
accustomed to view insanity merely in its juridical relations; Ap.d not of 
a psychological physician, who has made a study of the essentia! nature 

** A Monograph of Mental Un<K>undneB 9 *’' By Francis Whali^. Phila« 
d^phia: Kay andJBroUien. 1S$5. " 
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o£ the disease, and of the v^ed forms under whiob it manifests itself. 
It contains a great mass of facts, drawn from the practice of the conrts 
ou both sides of the Atlantio ; but this serves little other purpose 
than to sliQw the utter want of any definite apprehension in the legal 
mind as to what really constitutes insanity, and the consequent incon- 
sistencies in the» decisions which are referred-to as precedents, For 
c:!cample, wc cannot imagine any unprejudiced man of common senses 
much less a medical practitioner, to study the evidence given on the re- 
cent trial of Buronclli, and the additional facts subsequently brought 
before the Home Office, without coming to the conclusion that he was 
insane enough to he irresponsible for his actions; and that his execu- 
tion was consequently a judicial murder ; whilst, on the other hand, 
many a prisoner ]ias escaped punishment on the jilea of insanity, who 
h^ had no more claim to the exemption than might be advanced fpr 
u man who shonld knowingly drink himself into a fit of passion, and 
should then murder his wife or commit some other outrageous crime, 
feo long as the existence* of delusion is held to be the chief test of in- 
sanity, and the knowledge of right and wrong to be the sole test of 
criminality as opposed to irresponsibility, so long will the jprinowie 
of Our legal decisions be radically wrong. The wdiole mistake has 
arisen from the ordinary limitation of the view to fully-developed 
cases ol insanity, of which delusions form a common, though not by 
any means an uniform feature, For the more carefully the disease is 
studied through its whole course, the more does it become apparent 
that in by far the larger proportion of cases, morbid impulses, emo- 
tions, mid feelings, ^id fj ie lo ss of volitional control over them, con- 
stitute its most essential aShfrboiistant fcatui’c ; whilst delusions of 
intellect are only developed durin^f*i4se progress of the disease, and fre- 
quently do not present themselves at all. Thus, so fur from what has 
been designated as “ moral insanity'’ being the excejUiotui?, it is really 
the ordinary form of the disease ; and tlie question is not, what is tho 
false belief, but what is the perverted emotional state leading to the 
production of that belief, and how far are the actions to which it 
prompts under the control of the rational will. We do not pretend to 
offer any new test of insanity ; every case must be judged by its own 
merits, and ought to be decided, not by an ignorant jury under the 
guidance of legal prejudices, but by a tribunal of medical men who 
have made insanity their s^ieeial study. Reference of all doubtful 
cases to euch a tribunal appeal’s to us to bo as obviously the course 
which the circujaistanccs ol the case require, as is the rofevence of a 
knotty point of law to the opinion of the highest legal authorities ; 
and we no more admit the eompelcncy of a lawyer to sit in judgment 
upon a question of psvchological medicine, than we should upbmd the 
competency of a cour£t)f doctors to lay down a precedent in a case iii- 
volvmg th« nicest judicial questions, ^t present, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, medical men are only examined as witnesses in cases 
* of thie Kind ; and the weight attached to their evidence, indeed tho 
very permission to deliver an opinion, depends mainly on the mclina- 
tiou of the pi^siding judge ; so that it has not unfrequently- happened 
that the men most competent to guide the decision pf the jury, have 
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been TOtually put out of coiurt. We can only look to the influence Uf 
m intelligent public opinion as a means of reiflodelling thei present 
most unsatisfai^ry system \ and tt^t influence we are moat desirous 
of bringii^ to bear upon the question, whenever the time shall arrive 
for its being exerted to any good purpose* 

From Sir H. Holland wc have a new edition of his^* Medical Notes 
and Beflections;**^ a work which has done much to improve the gene- 
nd tone of thought upon medical subjects, in the mind both of the 
profession and the public* It consists of a series of detached essays 
upon various points both of theory and practice, in which the object 
kept in view is not so mucb to arrive at dogmatic conclusions, as to 
exhiUt the mode in which they should be sougbt-forby minds imbued 
with philosophic habits of thought; and we know of no guidance, to 
which we could more unreservedly commit the formation of such 
habits than that of the accomplished author of the W’ork before us* 
the previous editions contained a few chapters on Psychological sub- 
jects, especially directed to the elucidation of those mutual actions 
and relatipns of bodily and mental phenomena which enter into the 
life of man. These cnapiers were detached by the author about three 
years agq, and were embodied with much new matter in a separate 
volume, under the title of “ Chapter? on Mental Physiology,’* with 
the view of giving a philosophical direction to the public mind on the 
interpretation of the phenomena of electro-biology, table-turning, &c., 
which then occupied its attention. And if they in any degree fall short 
of this object, it was simply because they were too highly pitched for 
popular apprehension, their cautious aiuLv.{jc)gcj4ive tone being fitted 
ler to impress itself upon the thinking few, than upon the unreason- 
ing mass, which looks for confidtiit assertion and ready-made conclu- 
sions. These chapters have been replaced in the present volume by 
some additional essays of the same general cliaracter with those which 
constitnte the bulk of the work ; and instead of being thrown toge- 
ther without arrangement, the chapters are now grouped in an appro- 
priate order, so as to constitute three very natural series — the first on 

S ieral questions of medical philosophy, the second on special forma of 
cased action,* and the third on the operation of particular classes of 
medicines. In the discussion of each of these subjects, we find the 
author coViStantly endeavouring to ** separate what is actual and 
assured knowledge from that which but usurps the name and show of 
it,” and “ to place in the clearest form those principles of thought, ob- 
servation and conduct, which may most conduce to the progi‘ess of 
medicine, and the honour and usefulness of those who profes it.” 
And nothing can give a jnster title ^o offer such advice, than the ex- 
perience of a mind so richly stored with ancient and m^ern learning, 
so wisely governed and so loftily directed, in forty years of active and 
suceessM practice. If the rising generation of medical men would 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly mgest ” the wise counsels of this 
volume, the public would have no reason to complain of those unphilo-' 

IS Medical Notes and Bcflections.” By Sir H. BolUuad^ Biurt.', lilp., 

&c. See. Third Edition. liondon : Longman^ 18S5. 
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soy[)hical habits of reasoning and injurious methods of practice, which 
have alienated so many from legitimate medicine, and have driven 
them idto the embrace of the various <]uaok6ries which succeed one 
another from time to time In^pular favour/ 

The title of Dr. Idndley Kemp’s “ Phasis of Matter^^^^ led us to 
expect a performance of a kind very different ilfom that which the 
author has attempted. We had supposed that ,ho would endeavour 
to exhibit the succession of varied aspects under which thb same pais 
tides of matter may present themselves, in the solid mass of the ea^h, 
diffused in the gaseous constituents of the atmosphere, again consoli* 
dated by the agency of the plant into those organic compounds that 
furnish the mechaiusm of life, transferred to the animal body, in which 
they become the material ins^umentsof thought andfeebng, of intelli« 
gence and will, and then again resolving themselves into the dust from 
which they were at first drawn. For the worthy treatment of such a sub- 
ject, an author would require a large and accurate acouaintaace with geo- 
logy and physics, chemistry and physiology ; together with a power of 
seizing their essential points of connexion, and of giving somewhat of a 
pictonal grouping to the facts thus brought together. Dr.*Kemp has 
restricted himself, however, to the more modest aim of giving ‘^an outline 
of the discoveries and applications of modem chemistry,” ‘‘ intended for 
the wants of the general scholar and of men of the world, whose 
active occupations are more o*r less based upon a knowledge of chemical 
principles and chemical facts.” The work Is divided into four books, 
of which the first contains an outline of inorganic chemistry, as deve- 
loped by the researcl ms ^ of the laboratory upon the properties of the 
elementary bodies ; tne^88ii<v treats of the chemical nature of the 
compounds naturally existing in %^«.|mnerals and rocks of the globe; 
the third describes the chemistry of the compounds peculiar to animal 
and vegetable organisms j^and the, fourth attempts to present an out- 
line of the changes which matter undergoes in these bodies during 
their living state. On the whole, Dr. Kemp may bo said to^have suc- 
ceeded fairly in his object. His book is a respectable performance, 
free from any glaring defects ; but we cannot point to any feature of 
high exceflonce ; and it seems to us to be rather the work an author 
who has brought together his knowledge by reading alone, than of a 
really scientific thinker, who, having acquired a personal familiarity 
with the sciences of which he treats, has had something to jfcell of the 
harmonious and mutually-related aspect under which thejr presfent 
tliemselvos to his own mind. — There are doubtless many Seaders to 
whom the ordinary text-books of chemistry present a very Wpulsivo 
inspect, who will find in Dr. Kemp’s volumes a readable supim^uKiy of 
its more important facts and doctrines. 

■ — . f„ 

^ ** The fhasis of Matter ; beina an Oatlmes>f the Discoveries and A^lications 
of Modem Chenustiy.” By T. Linaley Kemp, M.D. In Two Vdumes. Xondon : 
Dmgmans. 
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I F the printing-pres^i and the consequent diffusion of knowledge has 
enabled nieii of genius to extend the sphere of their influence, 
and lias given them the wliole civilized world for their audience, these 
advantages have brought with them their perils and responsibilities ; 
and when a reputation has become established, or a name has been 
made conspicuous, it is subjected to an ordeal to which few human 
beings can look without alarm. The poets and artists of the Old 
World are known to us only in their works, and of their works the 
best only have surviv(»d. The arduousness of preserving written com- 
position secured indiflerenco to what was unimportant, and forgetful- 
ness to what was less than the best. No feeble work was transcribed 
— no uumc{|ping biography was written ; and thus we know these men 
only as they could wi^h that we should know them — in their highest 
efforts after excellence. Their lives, with but few exceptions, are a mere 
blank. Homer, Pindar, So]»hocles, Phidias, Praxiteles — even Dante, 
even Baphael, even Shakespeare — ^these great names are almost like 
the invisible creative forces of nature*, so little do we know of the 
history which is attached to them. Tb * mind and genius of the men 
exhausted itself in their art; their daily life, the round of their days 
and years, their faults and virtues, and the shifting vicissitude of their 
outward fortunes, went by in insignificance, and no one marked it pass. 

All that is changed. The man of genius in himself, as well as in 
his works, is become an object of comiv"‘*i‘*'if;fufiuy ; his life must bo 
witten whether it be north ij»’^'''*iiibering, or only de.serving to be 
forgotten. He is the property of the public, whoso jealousy or whose 
admiration insists on the fullest infonnation on all the secrets of his 
history. Prying eyes must search into his habits, into his affections, 
his trials, his sorrows, and his joys. Nothing connected with him 
may he any more sacred. Jlis conversations arc noted down. His^ 
private colTOspoudcncc, intended only for tho friend or the lover, is 
dragged into print, that the public may be lulmitted into the inmost 
sandiuaiy of his' feelings. In the single fact of having dared to be- 
come an author, a man is. su])]iosed to have transferred the custody of 
himself to th# world, and to have made himself and all his actions as 
fair m ol^ject of curiosity and criticism as the works which he pub- 
lishes. 

"We need not inquire how such treatment is just. It is a fact 
which cannot be escaped, and which must therefore be accepted and 
endured. Responsibility follows p6wcr, like its shadow. The writers 
of books arc now tho teachers of the world ; and as under the old 
system some evidence of ch«^acter was required before* the preacher 
was admitted to the pulpit, so the instincts of mankind insist that 
some clear knowledge of a writer’s personal history shall go ^ong 
with the knowledge of the words which he writes. Men ol genius, 
therefore^ it would seem, must learn to look to thrir steps, and look to 
them early and in time j knowing, if they are cdnscious of any high 
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aspirations, the conditions which will follow their success. This is one 
consequence of the changed condition of things. Another consequence 

is, that the art of biography must be something more deeply studied, 
and that the public must be taught some clearer canons than any 
which they possess at present, by which to discern and adequately 
integrate tilie good and evil of human character, suppose that any 
man’s histofTy will bear so close a scrutiny and come out pure, alto- 
gether pure, from the trial, is to suppose the nature.of mankind to be 
something different from what the experience of sit thousand years 
has proved it to he. Here and there, indeed, we meel with instaneos 
of gre^t energetic persons, who seem to have trodden the highway of 
life with clean feet, or only with dust clinging to them, which may be 
wiped away ; not with dirt, which leaves a stain. I)r. Arnold was one 
of jilieso, and so was Wordsworth. Hut such men as we know are but 
the fair exceptions to a very different rule. Great minds are usually 
accompanied with great pas'.ions, not easily subdued ; and the noble 
manhood is not F^eldoin usliei'cd in by a youth of storm and conihsionr 
The early career is studded with faults ; even the repose of late-acquired 
self-mastery is sometimes broken ; and ho who may at last .have won 
the race, may have fallen more often in the course than many a surer* 
footed antagonist. Thus, in order to understand the life of'any inan, 
we must see it as a whole ; in "^ts results as well as its beginnings. We 
must interpret the weakness*by the strength, and the strength by the 
weakness. We must not make too little of Brrors ; also we must not 
make too much of them. We requh’e, in fact, for a good biography, 
appreciative talent of a most rare kind ; and principles of judgment, 
nowhere as yet rccoghi5»ci<^*j«i^any extant theory of morals* Little 
people envious of greatness, or w^i‘«>rining people anxious to recognise 

it, and yet unable, point to this or that 5-(*parate action, and say. See, 
this was a sin ; and therqjbre the man was a sinner. It is no answer 
to point to other actions of a far opposite kind, and to say, Hccauso these 
actions were good and great, therefore, by parallel reasoning, the doer of 
flfltem was good and great. Hie popular moral critics, in Ihoir estimate 
of all other persons, except themselves, insist upon stamping the names 
of men with their faults, and not with their virtues, and bring down 
every character to the level of its loudest fall. And thus arises a strong, 
hopeless moral confusion in our judgment of ])cr&ons and things. We 
arc forced to condemn men who have been great benefactors of matt- 
kind; we place above them innocuous ciphers; and while we are 
obliged by necessity and by our wiser instincts to concede the actual 
positions of power and authority to th^ who really deserve thoitt, we 
have no theory of desert, and no rule to measure it, which will 

cile our conduct with our judgmenl. 

These thoughts have been sugg&ted to us by a very excellent Life 
of Goethe which has just appeared, by Jlr. Lewes.^ In Goethe the 


^ Life and Works of Goetlie; with Sketches of his Age and Con- 

temporaiieSi from published and unpublished Sources.’* By O. H. iiowes, Author 
of ihe ** Biographical History of Philosophy.*’ In Two Volumes. Londoiir * Bavid 
Kutt, 270> Strand. 
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conflictin^eaturcs, which so much^plex us, existed in a pre-eminent 
degree, beauty of his mind, the nobleness of his heart and spirit, 
as exhibited in his works, have long been evident to every ode. His 
cWactcr as hitherto exhibited in his life (and as it was in exhibited 
in his life, for certain broad features of it remain, and must remain 
what we always knew them), is chequered from the banning to the end 
with much that is dubious, much that is assuredly censurable. It 
has been an enigma which many of us, at least, have whofly felled to 
understand. For in Goethe we do not see, as in Byron, a Ufe cut oif 
midway, at the moment of a fairer promise ; not as in so many others, 
the struggle between high aims and a nature too weak to compasa 
them. Goethe’s life was complete from the beginning to the end. 
That which he desned to be (so at least we were assured) ne made 
himself. No passions, his admirers declared, harried him beyond the 
control of liis better reason j no high purjwses fell through or were muti- 
lated by infirmity. He walked tlirough eighty years of incessant, 
conscious activity ; self-possessed, with deliberate step, carving out 
his life, as if it wore a piece of art which he was developing with the 
touch of a master. If he en^ed, he erred through ignorance, not 
through .weakness ; as he gained clearer knowledge, his mistakes 
forsook him : and we may assume that for the last forty years of his 
life he was unfolding himself, as he conceived that nature designed 
that ho should unfold himself j and that be was conscious nowhere of 
any more exalted aspiration towards a higher type of perfection. This 
has been the conception which, from the language of Goethe and the 
worshippers of Goethe, it seems as if he^.pd they desired that we 
should entertain of him. And thus ^^da^iight to measure him by 
a somewhat strict rule. He ^HWlfere seemed to ask that allowance 
should be ma<le for him. If God had desired to have him other than 
he was, he appeared to suppose God would 1 ave made him otherwise ; 
and his serene sclf-comj)osure courted criticism and challenged censure. 
He provoked xis to scrutinize him nearly, and the result, it cannot be 
said, has been hitherto satisfactoiy. He appears, or has appeared 
hitherto on his own showing, so far as we could interpret him, to have 
obtained so great a mastery over himself that he might have shaped 
his character as he pleased; and that assuredly he might have shaped it 
much better than he did ; for it pleased him deliberately to permit him- 
self in licence which morality has been accustomed to disapprove. He 
acted out the most questionable sentiment which in “ Meister” ho places 
in the mouth of an educator of children, that “it is not the doing this 
orthj^ which is objectionable, whatever it be, but the not being able to 
help ooing it;*' that “as s^n as n>cn have themselves under Control, 
they may allow themselves indulgences with impunity, which in others 
#omd be sinful or injurious.” He did not act out his other fer wiser 
sentim^ut, that “those who differ from the world in important 
matters, ought to be careful to comply with it in common duties 
and he permitted himself in mature life to set a public example of 
what is Vulgarly called proffigaoy. The character of Goethe has not 
tiberefore hitherto seemed to us great, as seen in his life ; while, as seen 
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lA Tm works, it was great iini 4 eed. ’the cooti^ctioii has perplexed 
us in iK» i^ramcm degree* He was at<Hice two sqwkrate beings which 
refused to bo reconcilM. The man was impure and seniw»l~the 
poet was *pure and noble. 

Still further disturbing were the stories whiph hajre lately 
laid before the public, the correspondence with Bettina, with Madame 
SteiijL and others, which, according to the partial versions oLtheir std;i« 
stances, to be gathered from reviews, reflected colours on Goethe 
still moje painfm than those which fell from the parts of his history 
avowedly authentic. 

It was, therefore, on these and all accounts that wo looked with 
eager interest to the appearance of Mr. Lewes’s biography. We knew 
Lowes to be a clear, strong, resolute, unflinching person, with 
great analytical and discriminating faculty ; and we knew, also, thut 
he had allowed his judgment to mature itself for many years upon 
tlie subject before he l)egan to write. Oiu* expectations, great as they 
were, have not been disappointed. We have now before us an account 
of Oocthe which is natural and intelligible, in many respects veicy 
different from any of which we were before in possession, in all 
respects more simple, more loveable, ajid human. 

In the first place, Mr. Lowes has given us the complete history 
from end to end. The long interval between the close of the auto- 
biography and the Eckermaim conversation^ has been a blank to most 
of us, with only broken glimj)ses of the intervening years. There was 
the Swiss tour, the Italian tour, the campaign in France, and lottery and 
sketches, showing us and there ; but wo saw only the 

mutilated limbs of a figure, wliic/l’*i^,iyas unusually difficult to imagine 
as a whole. 

Then, again, the autobiography itself lias been a great source of 
confusion. Written forty years after tlxe last incident which it raen- 
tioiih, it is not the life of young Goetlie, but the old Goethe’s incor- 
rect recollections pf that life : and Mr. Lewes, with the assistfince of 
contemporary correspondence, is able to undo the injustice which the 
poet showed to himself, and to prove by many delightful ti*aits that 
he was a far more spontaneous and genuine person than he had pre- 
tended to be. He was a boy among boys, a youtb among youths, 
a man among men ; capable of real affection, real weakness, real gene- 
rosity, real sorrow when he did wi’ong — the trait of all others which 
we had seemed to miss in him ; — and for a general result, although it 
is difficult to express in words the shades of difference which Mr, Lewes 
lias thrown upon his character, we lay down this book with feelings £ar 
more hearty and less constrained Awards him than believed that 
we were likely to have entertained. One rule which Mr* Lewes has 
observed is m excellent one — ^to exteuual^e no fault. He tells what was 
wrong as being wrong, what was right as being right, and contentii^ 
hims^ with the truth so far as he can arrive at it, he relates vseat in 
41 its simplieity, and leaves the story so told to work its own etfect. 

It is, course, impossible in a notice of this kind to ‘giVe any ade- 
quate conception of tl{ 6 se volume. They are so well written tkafe 
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every pa^jo might bo extracted. As a specimen of Mr. Lewes’s style, 
and of the now lights which ho has thrown upon his subject, we quote 
the following : — 

In tlicse pages it has been evident, I hope, that no compromibe with the 
truth has led me to gloss over faulis or to conceal shortcomings; all that tes- 
timoiiT warrants 1 have reproduced : good and evil, as in the mingled yam of 
life. Ifaults and d(;/icicncics do not estrange a friend from our hearts. "Why 
should they lower a heio ? Wliv should the biographer fear to trust the 
tolerance of human sympathy ? W liy labour to prove a hero faultless ? The 
reader is no valet-de-chambrc, incapable of crediting greatness in a robe- 
de-chambre. !Ne.ver bhould wo forget the profound saying of Hegel, in answer 
to the vulgar a|diori&m No inan is a hero to his valct-de-charabre'), namely, — 
‘This is not because the hero is no hero, but because the \alet is a Vtdet.^ 
Having tnisted to the effect uhich the true man would produce in spite of all 
di'awbacks, and certain that the true man w as loveable as well as admirable, I 
have made no direct aiipral io the reader’s sympathy, nor tried to ‘make out a 
case* in favour of extraordinary virtue. 

“ Bui the tribute of affectioniilc aj>plausc is claimed, now we have arrived 
at a passage in his life, so ehuraci eristic of the delicacy, generosity, and 
nobility of his nature, that it is scarecly possible for any one not to love liim 
after reading it . 

“ A man (his name still remains a secret) of a strange morbid and suspicious 
disposition had fallen into destitution, partly from nufortimate cbcumstanccs, 
partly from his own fault. He applied to Goetbe for assistance, as so many 
others did; and he painted Ms position in all the eloquence of despair. 

“ ‘According to the idea 1 fonn of } 0 \i from your letter,* writes Goethe, 
‘ I fancy [ am not deceived, and this to me is very painful, in believing that I 
cannot give help or ho})c to one who needs so 4^ But J am not the man 
to say, ‘ Aiise, and go farther * Accept iittlc that I eau give, as a jilank 
tlirown towards you for momentary iviocour If yon remain longer whcie you 
are, I will gladly sec that in future you receive some slight assistance. In 
acknowledging the receipt of tin's money, pray inform me how far you can 
make it go. It you are in v\ant of a dress, great-coat, boots, or warm stockings, 
tell me so ; I have some that 1 eau spare. Accept tlits drop of balsam from 
the compendious medicinc-chcst of the Samaritan in the same spirit as it is 
offered.* ** 

This was on the 2nd of November, 1778, [Goethe was just 29 years 
old.] On the 1 Itli he writes again, and from the letter we see that 
he had resolved to do more than throw out a momentary plank to the 
shipwrecked man ; in fact, he liad undertaken to support him. 

“ ‘In this parcel you will receive a great-coat, boots, stocking, and some 
money. My plan for you this winter is this, — In Jena living is cJieap; I will 
ammge for board and lodging, &c., on the strictest economy, and will say it is 
for some one who, with a small pension^ desires to live in retirement. When 
|hat is seemred 1 wdll write to you; you can then go there, establish yourself 
iu your quarters, and I will send you cloth and lining, with the necessary 
money for a coat, wliieh you om get made; and I will inform the I'cotor that 
yon vVerc recommended to me, and that you wish to live iu retirement at the 
university. 

“ ‘ You must then invent some plausible story, have your name entered on 
the books of the university, and no soul will ever inquiro more about you^ — 
neither burgomaster nor amtmann. J ^ape not one of my oonte, heeome 

it miyht be recoyuized in Jem. Write to me, and let me know what you tMnk 
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or this plan, a&d at all events m vhat character you propose to present 
yourself? ” 

The passage in' italics indicates great thoughtfulness. Indeed, the 
whole of this correspondence shows the most tender consideration for 
the feelings of his protege. In the postscript he says, And now step 
out boldly again upon the path of life ! We live hut once. Yes, 1 
know perfectly what it is to take the fate of another upon onc^s own 
shoulders ; but you shall not perish.” On tlio 23rd writes: — 

" 'I received to-day your two letters of tlie 17tli apd ISlh, and I have so 
far anticipated their contents, as to have caused inquiry to be made in lena 
for the fullest dcttuls, as for one who wishes to live there under the quiet pro* 
tectiou of the university. Till the answer anives, keep you quiet at Jena, 
anti the day after to-niorrow 1 will send yon a parcel aiirl say more. 

“ ‘ Believe me, you arc not a burden to me. On the cmitrary, it teaches me 
economy. I fritter away mncli of my mcome which [ nnght spare for those in 
w'ant. And do you think that your tears and blessings go for nothing? He 
wlio has must give, not bless; and if the great and the rich have divided 
between them the goods of this world, I'atc has counterbalanced these, by 
giving to the wretched the powers of blessing, — powers to which fhe fortunate 
know not how to aspire.* 

" Noble words * In the mouth of a pharisaical philanthropist, declaittiing 
instead of giving, there would Ijc something revolting in such language; bw 
when we know that the hand which vyrote these words was ‘open as day to 
melting charity;* when we know tliat, in spite ot all other claims, he gave up 
for some years the sixtli part of his very moderate income to rescue this 
sUanger from want, when wc know by the irrefragable arguments of deeds, 
that tins language was n6 ri\/nou,;;jhrase, but the de(‘p and solemn utterance of 
a thoroughly human heart, then, those words awakcu reverberations 

within our hearts, calliiig up feelings of living reverence for him who uttered 

them.”-^Vol. i. pp. 398, &c. 

• 

We have only add, that (locthc observed profound aileuco on this 
transaction ; his mosv intimate friends knew nothing of it ; and having 
been only discovered by accident, it is in all likelihood but one of 
many such silent, unobtrusive charities which made his under life 
beautiful* We trust that we have said enough to express an opinion 
of the merits of Mr. Lewes’s work, and our liope that it will be 
as widely read as both for Mr. Lewes’s own sake and for the poet’s 
it deserves to be. The volumes are fiiriher enriched by an abundance 
of very excellent criticism : Mr. Lewes providing a consecutive aua- 
lyfeis of all Goethe’s greatest writings. This aualysi.s is invariably 
clever aiid interesting, even if here and there we cannot quite accept 
the conclusions which are arrived at. A few pages in the second 
volume, explaining the difficulty df translating poetry, by an analysis 
of the nature of poetical effect, forms the nio*4t valuable contributioh to 
the science of po^ry which we remembgr to have read* 

We mmt make room for one more extract, *a brief sketch of Goethe^a 
daily life about the year 1800. 

He ros0 at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and prolong sleep; 
for, like Thorvaldsen, he had a talent for sleeping, only surpassed hjm intent 
for continuons work. Till cloven, he worked ^vithout interruption. , A OUp of 
chocolate was then brought, and he resumed work till one. At two, hO dined. 
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TibiB meal waB tlie ^important Mieal of tbf day. XUa apposite immense. 
Even on the days when he roinplamcd of not bping hungry, lie ate mheh uioie 
thau most men. Puddiugb, &weeta, and calces were always welcome. He sate 
a ioi^ while oAethis wine, chatting gaily to some friend or oth<?e (for he never 
dined alone), or to one of the actois, whom he often had with bimjlfter diunci, 
to I'ead over their parts and take his iustmetions. He was fond of wine, and 
drank daily his tno or three bottles. [Rhine wine, however, which the 
English would have called water ] 

Over his wine he sate some hours ; no snek thing as dessert was seen upcm 
hU table in those* days, — not even the customary coffee after dinner iSis 
mode of hving was extremely simple ; and even when persons in very modest 
mrcnmstances burned wax, two poor tallow caudles were all that could be 
seen in his room In the f v cmng he went often to the theatre, and there his 
customary glass of punch was biouglit at siv o’clock If not at tlie theatre, 
he received friends at home Between (‘igbt and nine a frugal supper was 
laid, but ho never took nuythmi*, except a little salad and preserves. By ten 
o’elocfk he was usually m ted.” — \ ol li j) 203. 

Dr. Pauji, the first volume of whose laborious and valuable ISnglisli 
history we have already noticed at some length (April, 1851), has added 
a second, bringing down his story to the clos<* of the foui-tecnth century.^ 
Tho work; as we expected, cvhiluts profound industry% critical skill, and 
a warm gtmial temper, qualities;, all of them, which have expanded with 
exorcisa, and whicli are oven more coinmendably apparent than before. 
Dr, Pauli’s composition, also, is more matured and solid, more exactly 
a “ representation” of thi, age in which he writes, and less charged with 
constitutional tlicorizing. Wo have no history of the reigns of the 
early Plantagenets, so learned, so accurako, irapm*tial ; and it is 

vary little to our credit that wy sbOald bo indebted to a Gemau for 
the execution of a work the importance of which is so infinite to us, and 
that we are imable to nuri ure the talent that \vill execute it for ourselves- 
Tlie Englishman mcasun^s v aluo by the maiket price of the coniinodity 
which he ha.s to sell ; and, finding that leainingthnd accuracy are not 
remunerated in proportion to the pains which they’' require, he leaved 
labour of this kind to foreigners who arc more capable of' self-denial, 
and who are able to appreciate other rewards of success besides those 
which are immediate and tangible. Dr. l^auli complains bitt^ly of 
tbe iudifihrence of tho English to their old liistory ; of the slight en- 
oovcm^inent which students, desirous to contribute something of 
vdueln this way, arc able to find among us ; and of the slight assist- 
ance which any of ourselves can render to such students — and well may 
he complain. The London bookstdlers can hope for profit upop Bomaii 
histories and Greek histories. English readers will devour grei^ill^ 
disfi^ertations upon the myths of the Xarquiiis ; the distiuctions between 
the, ^pulus and the plebs; the curies and the centuries. Boolks 
n[i^tfi>}y upon the antiquities of Egypt and Assyria. A IkiHS* out of 

ruiiia of ancient Caxihage would be a gold mine to the fortup^to 
discove^r— while the entire old English world lies under our iriy 
haud& juried in tho universal eoni’usion in which we have allow*^ our 
reec»as to,beapnk| unknovrn and uncart for, and^slowlypetw!hihg;by 
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time. Independent etudenti; powerleee from tbe enormity of tho 
work o? arraugoment^ rei^uirkg capital and combined exertion. In- 
depondent 8peculat(»7a wul not uimertake a task from which profit 
cannot be looked foir. And the Government which can afford half a 
million a&iually for the printbg of debates a^^d blue^xmks, that 
tweniy years hence will be unreadable by any human being*, cannot 
afibrd a lew thousands to 2 )reserve from perishing the monum^ts oi 
the most remarkable history which has yet been acted upon this 
planet. The iSngli&h records will be allov^ to perish as the records 
of Kome were allowed to perish ; and tho Niebuhr of some new e$li 
will leeture learnedly to then curious audiences on^tho incredibJie 
jargon which a second great nation has allowed to pass current as the 
of its childhood and youth. So at least it will be, unless aome* 
thing can be done to arouse the iutcrebt of the pubho, and induce 
them to compel the Government to set to work in a wise and rational 
manner to do at last what should have been done long ago. Wo 
ought to insist that all our historical State Papers should he gatherud 
tocher out of the innumerable offices, chapter-houses,* und othm^ 
inaccessible dungeons, in which they are rotting ; that they should be 
carefully examined, arranged, and then printed ; and, awve all, we 
should insist that the execution of this work should be plac^ in the 
hands of fit persons, litlf remunerated. We must not permit jemy more 
enormous sums to be squandered by incompetent friends of miii]stm$ 
we mrust have no^tfnore repetitions of the History of the First £«► 
cord Oommissiou (although, if that Commission cost half-a-miBion, it 
was a half^-milliou spent '"ib-^^etter purpose than a hundred million 
V upon blue books or the other pai^iipharnalia of modem official ineffectn* 
kSty)} butMi;e have a right to* require that historical monuments; 
which will one day seem^of inestimable value, shall not bo entrusted 
Iso the precarious fj^rtune of a single copy,'composod of perishkhle 
pajsor^ and still more perishable ink. With the resources of 
mnting-press at our disposal, wc must place them at once insecurityt 
beyond the reach of time or accident. 

But to return to Dr. Pauli. With materials in the condition wbkdi 
we hfwe described, his history falls of course short of what we couiM 
desu^ But what he has accomplished^ is really wonderful; a9^ if 
^ hareafter, in generations to oomc, ho may be distanced by comjNslattmi 
who find nu open road where he has forced his way through a |ui]!gk, 
tho {wesent this book stands far in advance of all other sotmeea of 
infonnwion ; and we hope earnestly tiiat the present and the preceding 
volume ufiU be immediately transited. The author’s merited we are 
hsBj^y to Jeam, have been appWated in Germany; and 
residence bt Xngland is terminated by an appointment to an honouiv 
able posifion in his own country. We •trust, bowevtr, that we thsll 
not, in cansequenee, be oursdves deprived wholly of bis services, aaad 
tiiiafe be nuy vot find kisure to return among us at intervals, and fi^W 
tbe golden vmn which he has opened. In this hope we venture 
seme diffidence to sugg&t to Dr. Pauli a few not unimpoi(bm^ 
sideratfons. The whoto interest^ the whole value of IsM^ 
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ixieiit of the ref^pcctive places of those facta aecotdiug to their true 
proportions. What is of high moment, mu6t always occupy the centre 
of the pictures : what id subordinate merely, must appear as subordi- 
nate, and must claim no larger share of attention than morally belongs 
to it. In the due accomplishment of this necessairdistribuiaon is the 
difference between the historian and the annalist. The annalist 
daguerreotypes suecessively the separate features of a story, but without 
moral perspective, without moral unity ; and he finishes an ephemeral 
trifle vmh as much minuteness as he l^stows upon incidents of the 
most enduring moment to mankind. The historian is contented to 
drop the insignificant into shadow, and concentrates his mind upon the 
hea^ of the matter — on the true life and meaning of it. And here 
his chief difficulty meets him ; for wliile to discover his facts he is utii- 
able to trust any witnesses except contemporaries who lived in the 
midst of wliat they describe, contemporaries are rarely alive to the 
relative magnitude of facts, passing over without notice what we now 
would most desire to knovr, and filling their pages with stories which 
have ceased to be of interest to any living being. Men most readily 
chronicle ,what they most naturally remark; and tliis is not the 
habitual and the common, which is familiar to every one, but the in* 
terruption of the habitual, the revolutions whicli disturb the Govern- 
ment, the wars, the crimeg, the famines, the rocks in the stream round 
which the waters boil, not the deep, steady-flowing current, the silent 
force and power of the age. This is all which any ouc observes in his 
own time, except the few serious thinker the symptoms of the 

forces which determine the character lie in unobtrusive pheno- 

mena, of a kind wholly different; which arc rarely heeded. How to 
discover these — how to drop the battles and the quarrellings out of the 
scone, and reproduce the life — this is the art^and this is the difficulty 
of history. It ip well to read of Oressy and Poictiers, of the conspiracies 
of nobles and the deaths of kings. It is better to understand how 
men lived, not in war but in peace ; how kings ruled who were not 
feeble ; how nobles lived who did not conspire. It is well to read of 
the corruption of churches, and the convulsions which destroyed them; 
it would be better to read what the Church was before it was corrupt^ 
to loam in what way society was held together under that old Feudal 
system ; and with what thoughts, on heaven and earth and hell, human 
bcin^ Uved and laboured for those long centuries when Catholicism 
was the faith of the most enlightened of mankind. An hour in a 
baron’s hall or an abbey refectory would teach us more Cf what we 
really care to know of the middle agps, than the sum total of thekno^* 
ledge which the collectire wisdom of the nineteenth centmy asiyebhaiii 
pmuced upon those ages. We study the p^s of our historians, 
suppose that we have gained some sort of insight ; we enter the amS 
of a cathedral, or turn the pages of an old charter or statiUto*boOk, to 
feel that the sphinx is still Wore us, With its riddle stiE pro|H]itmded, 
and still unanswered. Sad, solemn voices seem to tell us that we 
understand only spirit ai» arQ» lik^ ourselves ; that we dp not 
understand the spirit of the England of the Phmtagenets. ^ 

Another contribution to English History, from a &reign source, has 
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been m^e by S£. Rrevost f airadol, who has written a clever essay^ 
something dislGigured by a tendency to gossip, on the later ycar«$ of 
Queen Elizabeth. The novelty of the book lies in the use which has 
been made by M. Paradol of the despatches of Herault de Haissy, 
Ambassador in liondon in 1697-dB^* To this }s prefixed* a retro«* 
spective sketch of £lii^beth*s position, her court, and favourites. 
The style is light and readable, the tone tolerably sound* and auch 
pictures as are taken directly from Bo Maissy, are of great in- 
terest. Unfortunately, M. Par^olS desire to be amusing has temptedl 
him to venture among more doubtful authorities.* His information k 
too inaccurate to enable him to distinguish the safe from the false 
guides ; and he obliges us to regi^et that he did not confine himself to 
ad edition of the ambassador’s despatches, which would have been of 
enduring value, instead of entering on liia, present more ambitious ad- 
venture. A brilliant court is at all tunes fertile in scandal. Why is 
it, that while contemporary scandals are treated by sober-minded men 
with the disrespect which they deserve, the analogous scandals which 
we meet with in courtiers’ memoirs, are admitted without question as 
authentic historical records ? M. Paradol revives the steSries about 
the Earl of Leicester, for instance ; betraying at the same time most 
unusual ignorance, even of the simple outward facts, which are^ or 
ought to be, familiar to every one who undertakes to write u]X)T1 the 
subject. Knowing that Sir Philip Sidney was Leicester’s nephew, he 
cannot take the trouble to ascertain how he came to stand in iliat 
relation $ and ho informs us that Leicester’s first wife was a sister of 
Sir Henry Sidney, Sir Phil$’'s'^'dher. M. Paradol should at leaist have 
looked into the records of these matt«rb deep enough to have met with 
the name of Amy Robsart, before^he went on to repeat the accusation 
against Leicester of haYiRg murdered the lady in question. If he had 
looked a little further, ho would have found that the whole charge 
was an infamous and groundless slander. Let every one bo assured 
distinctly tliat the records of the coroner’s inquest, held at Cumnor, 
upon the body of the Countess of Leicester, have come to light ; that^ 
br the Earl of Leicester’s order, the examination was made peculiarly 
sfact, the jury being composed of the most substantial persons in the 
county, and the foreman being an especial enemy of Antony Poster, in 
whose house the death occurred. The notion of foul play on Leicesteria 
part is mere wanton invention. 

So, again, M. Paradol repeats another pretty story — ^that Walter, 
Earl of Essex, was supposed to have been murder^ ]^y )4eioestev« 
The foundation in this case being that Leicester married La4y 
after hernhusbaud’a death* If he would have consulted the ** State 
Papery** instead of placing confidence in the labour of various ladiea 
wha have been latriy dabbling in thetromance of history, he woulil 
have found that the Earl of Essex died of wrihasoertained chplerai in 
by his own people, attended by his own phyiteii^,$ 

— — -I — 

« BfizabeUi ei Heari XT. Ambaassdeur'de Hsiaair « m&nHk 

en ^gleterre^ au sajsi He la rrix ds Par M. Prevast Paradol. ‘'Bsalns^ 

A Barmid. 18^5. " f ^ ^ 
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and in repoi*ts of illncsb, which were fhmished from the spot 
hy Sir Henry Sidney, wo read a plain account of a natund disease and 
41 natural death, wnthoot tl^ snialldst fraotaon of evidence that there 
was unfair agency at work. What strahge fatuity possesses histo- 
jnans, that thjsy permit themselves to trifle away the reputations of 
honoixrable men with repeating these gratuitous lies f Lot us not he 
unjust to M. PaT|idol, however; where he trusts his ovhi instincts, 
4 Bji his own authoritich, he writes like a reasonable man. For his 
&isilt8j, not himshlf, but his English informants are responsible, — and 
the English public who gi'aiit the sanction of unchallenged popularity 
to his mislea^ng guides. 

Passing to more modern subjects, we lia\c to mention an excellent 
Uttle book on India, by M. F. de Lunoye,^ published for the French 
Itailway Library. M. dc Lanoye went out in the autumn of 1850, 
with introductions which gave him access to the highest civil and 
military circles in the Presideneieb He travelled over the entire 
peninsula, leaving nothing unseen which was an object of serious in- 
terest ; and no subject uninquired into which could throw light on the 
condition of theMussulman and Hindoo population, and on the prospects 
of the English sovorcignty. This book is the result, and it is of pe- 
culiar value. It is of value not only as containing a summary of ex- 
cellent information, set ofl‘ by a graceful Style and lightened by enter- 
taining sketches of Anglb-lndian society ; but as showing us, in the 
tone in wliic'h it ih written, the feelmgs with which our^ possession of 
India is regarded by other nations, and espcc^ ly by the French* In 
jDonjunctiou with theFrench wo are atw^ tufCfn^ss the ^gressive policy 
of Kussia. When our own analqgouS^gressions ai’c pointed out to uw, 
^when we arc told that w e ha\ e ourselves annexed four times more 
teiritoiy than Hussia in the last half century, we justify the distinc- 
tion whWh we make in our own favour, on the ground tibat our con- 
quests were not sought, hut forced upon us ; and that our henefleent 
rule is a blessiug to the people whom we i^ve subdued. It is im- 
jf»ortant to know how far other nations share this impression ; and es- 
pecisiDy, as we said, how far the French share it. li. de L^oye is, 
perhaps, as well dispobed towards us as any FrenchmanTat the present 
4^ is likely to bc^. He speaks of us without any trace of jealousy or 
tiostility ; he regards our character with feelings as warm, perh9>pe, ^ 
wo could ourselves desire. The opinions expressed by him, theraore, 
are IJkedy to contain the most favourable form of the public sentiment 
on this subject which eirists the other side of the Channel ; axld it is 
woiriix OUT while to attend carefxdly to the character of these opinions. 

first forty pages contain an infroductoiy sketch of ithe jffigfwih.’vf 
. Am Indiao empire ; and it is pne long act of accusation ^ 

mpibvoked aggressions, masked at every step by rapacity, yio|ehce} 
and broken We do not say that these charges are truiEk tins 
u the %ht in which opr oQnduet^i^ r^arded by the of 

France ; and the light in whieh it is so regarded may, by ahd hy, be 
of un^afcahle moment to ua. Comparing us with th^ Mdg^ con- 

* I y , i n <1 

* “ Llade CMteitiport^” S', d# lMoy». Fuii iBSfi, . 
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querorb, infinitejly to ojar ^wadvinatage^ M. ie I^pye say» that ihe 
goYcrnihcnt of the Sa$t Ixidia Coitipaixy hae boon cbaraotiwizeii ^lely 
by a (leeii-e multiply their dividends ; and that altho^h durtAg the 
last fewyeJu:s^ people may he supposed to have gained someSiing 
from Englj^i rule, in t}ie security of their lives and prop^^rtie^ yet that 
the shght advantaiges which we may he allowed to have cohitood are 
as yet in, their infancy ; that wo have no security against relapse 
under tlie oarUer system 5 and that, at the best, the monumeiits of 
Mogul entcjrprise and Mogul civilization are our pt^Tpelual reproach 
and shame. Let M. Lanoye speak for himself r 

he says to the question, if we may compare ouTbelves with the 
Moguls. **^0111* Lcs Anglais, qui apios quatrc-viugt aus de supr^matie, 
n^hnt rien colouisd, rien fonde dans TLide, qui, en dehors dc Icur arm4e et de 
leurs comptoirs, n’y oni pas ti\^ un bcul Europcen; qui n*y laisseraient 
d'autros traces dc lour passage, b*iJ« cii ctaiciit expul»(?s demaiu, quo des vBlas 
aussi perissablcs quo somptucuses, un chemin defei de plaisance, etlesfils 
d’un ielegraplie electrique, no ponvont se » anter d'avoir dans le aol desraeines 
Hussi prpfoudes qu’en avail cettc domination Mogole, qui, lay^e de la 
tempfitc qui Temporta, comptait cent cinquante ans de pouvoh fort, r^gulier, 
homog^ne et plusieurs g^neratious de grands souverains, avail coavert Tinde 
dc cites florissautes, dc ti avau\ d^itikt^‘ publique, d*6tabhssements de bien- 
faisaiuso, et s’apimyait snr qHfn^e mdhom dc cormigionnaircs. 

Non ! la politique d'une association fondt% pour Sexploitation des richesses, 
des sucurs et de I’independauce d*an pcunle fonnant au moins la sixifemc 
partie du genre humoin, la politique qui a rcalisd Tuaion mtime de Tarbitraire 
duprooousol et dc Tavidim du traficant ii’a rien a d6mclef avec la grande 
pohtique d’Akbar \ THiAaou qui a bcui Pane a stigmatise Pautre en oes termes; 

* EUe s^est empar^ dii pays par lafra'ude, Phonorable et victorieuse compagnie P 

Non encore ! en iScnangc des advaiitr^S iucalculables qu’clle a retires de ce 
sol, qu*Aurung-Zcb appelait avec or^ieil le JParachs des regions tenrestres, la 
compagme jusqu’?^ ocs demitrs temps, iPy avail r^pandu aucune id66 f^oemde, 
auenn^s genres dc la civilisatiott occidcntalc. Insqucicuse du bien-fetre, 4 e 
la morality, de la vie de scs innombrables sujets, insensible a tout oe qni 
11^41 ait pas mati^rc d’exportation ou d’lmportatioii, monopoles, imtemenKBft 
profits et dividendes la compare avail pressure Plnde a tel point quo cAa 
cris do ddtresse de mendiants au Bengale : ‘ Qh piiie! je meurs de 
vtmz, k meimhle est vtdfi / — Bkomme hUtne mange et tout mjmrt ; 
^hmm noir dSeore sa /aim aeee m honte / ne semblaient, il n*y a hieoi 
iongtemps ^more, k des observations oonscicnoieux, que Pecho ndhk du tSh 
d’agonie de la population Blndoue tout euti^re.^’ 

If JJngKdaL occupation of India is regarded in a light sojpauiM 
by our aUliei^ it is not likeh" to he looked upon with gentter 
efsewhdrp, * In jtfortheru Europg, among rrussians, Austadsns^ 
Buss)ai% ike taunts which we have lavished on these fiar 

of Poland, we may believe readily, are rstumed upon ub 
mterest^ The Ammoans ^so, wh(»e opinion is o| moment to w, 
do^i^^seoogniseim e(m&ple^ wecould desire, icmrrig^ttor^^rea^ 
them vkh mmexatioii. A graphic account of the 
in tlie 'I&Jttted: Stotes is Itumished for us by Mr. 
duringf sr months Of leisure in the summer of*l8S4‘ made im 
interestoig eapaditdmi to the western frontiers of ^vOim^oui and hto 
W'Titten tbx us^ Su ^ectilvo though hai^ sketch he saw 
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and lieard.^ Mr. Oliphaut went up Lake Huron from Niagara, and 
tttence to the head of Lake Superior to Fond du Lac. From Fond du 
Lac he crossed the watershed to the sources of the Mississippi^ and 
descended the main stream till he joined the Michigan Bailway. The 
chief object of, his book is to report on the amazing rapidity with 
which the Americans are pushing their advances westward^ and the 
comincrcull resources which their enterpnso is opening out. Already by 
the Buffalo Canal and the Sault Canal they have made Lake Superior 
accessible from the Atlantic by ships of considerable burden. A 
Cowes yacht might sail westward from tlie Needles, and need neither 
turn nor drop anchor till it had penetrated 2000 miles into the heart 
of North America ; and the broad breast of Lake Superior is already 
whitened by tlie sails of an inland navy. For many reasons we urge 
attention to this book. Our space will allow us to make but one 
^ract of most immediate, though we will trust of only passing im- 
portance to ourselves. The scene is at St. Paul, on the Mississippi. 
A group of Americans are talking in front of the hotel ; the* subject is 
on the itns^ian war ; and the sentiments expiessed by one of the speakers 
Mr. Olipbant represents as entertained all but universally, throughout 
the States : — 

I conclude,” says the Colonel, turning with modes! y to his admiring audi- 
ence,'* that 1 can about see a^ far into a iniilstoue as the man tliat pecks it. W’’al, 
you Britishers air ’cute — yQ\‘i go on the high moial ticket. You call annexa- 
tion robbery and territorial aggression; but there ain't a power in creation 
that’s swallowxd more of other people’s country without choking than you have, 
when nobody was looking perticKler. And now y ou«w€-gouig to fight for civili- 
zation by protecting the most barbarous jroxUx m Europe, and lor liberty by 
allying yourself with a French dcsp<H and a Maliometaxi tyrant. But chaw me, 
if liberty ain’t a long sight better off in the hands of that old ’possum, Nichol^, 
than such mealy-mouthed hypocrites. You understand stabbing great prin- 
ciples in the dark — you do ! Liberty’s all bnnkiini with you. If it ain’t, what 
do you go cringing and scraping to all the despots in Europe for, when you 
could raise the hull Continent in the cause of freedom if you’d a mind to ? 
Why don’t you choke olF your privileged classes, and sot your oppressed white 
niggers free> and giu back the olack niggers in the Indies the country you’ve 
robbed ’em of, instead of screeching at us, and coming over herewith your long 
faces, and almighty jaw, aud uuremittiu’ lies about shivery and Cuba? There’s 
no sin ip creation your no-souleik canting, bellows-winded Parliament won’t 
eoinniii, if they cmi make a darned cent by it. Aud if you were to take the 
CrimetL thcre’d bc|,iio holding you ; civilization, and liberty, aud all the rest of 
it, would be in danger over here then, — and the slaves in Cuba would have to be 
ptptceied ; and you’d be fighting against us to preserve the liberal institutions 
of Bpaitt. But there’s no fear of that — the Koosians will whip yon^Jnto rib- 
bons when they get a chance. Why, they’ve got the sympathies of our country 
with them ; and it’s well known, that cveir great question t’other side Jordan 
is settled by public opinion here. You’ll find the mistake you made. KoHr^ yen’ll 
all go to blazes togetner ; and these ain’t a man in these diggins as won’t glad 
to hear that the countiy has a^busted up, lighting for;^^ I ha !' hat — ^boys, 
what do you think ? Liberty !’ And the Colonel wiped the perwpiiation from 
his brow, and looked like a man who &lt that be hadmstingidshcdJNbptiself.^ 

The fludicBce,” Mr. Oliphaut says, ** were in an ecatasy of admira- 

* "Mlimesota and the Faap West.” % Laurence OUpbanti, Bsq., Author of 
"The Kuflsian Shores of theBbud^ 6^. Blackwood and itons. Edinburgh; 

im. 
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and regarded me with a certain complacency as one who had 
been “ chawed np some/* and considerably ‘^run ovCr** by the Colonel, 

“ I have* a eonscionsness/’ Mr. Oliphant adds, ** of the same sort myself 
— and in default of any rijght honourable gentlemen being present to 
defend a policy which has been found somewhat incohiprehensible 
in other quarters of the world besides the Far “West, it aQoived to 
stand or fall by its own merits.” 

We may be supposed to be going beyond ou^ offi.ee as reviewers of 
books, in turning our criticisms upon politics ; but inasmuch as books of 
all kinds have caught the infection, reviewers arc obliged to follow them, 
and must travel with the rest of the world, in the wake of the great 
moving interest of the day. Even the light amuaements.of thcsuuuaier 
are dragged within the charmed circle ; and the racking yachts of the 
Thames are exchanging Erith Keach for the Baltic, and the signal guns 
of the regattas for the fierce war thunder of battle. For the last two 
summers the Baltic fleet has been attended by a tiny yacht, eight 
tons burden, which its owner, Mr. Hughes, of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, has piloted through the storms of the Noi*th Sea, and which l^as 
carried him safely among the rocks of Bomarsund and the* shot at 
Sweaborg.® “ The Log of the Pet” is the record of these adyentdrous 
expeditions ; and besides a very pleasant and readable account of the 
voyage and its incidents, it contains by far the clearest version of the 
two great actions of the war in those seas. “ The ni*my of lions led by 
asses,” appears to hold of our fleets as well as of our armies. Mr. 
Hughes describes the officers and men as all which was most gallant, 
daring, and chivalrous; while the “timides avis” were so predominant 
in the high circh's, tliat one of Mr.Hughes’s friends declared he would 
leave the navy and take to pheasant #hooting, as the more dangerous 
amusement. Meanwhile, the consequences of all this are becoming 
serious, Mr, Hughes, on neturning at the close of the summer to Eng* 
land, says that he much wondered what he would find going on 
among us. 

• Would our countryincu be aware, that even touioug our fricudo aud kiusmen 
on the Continent, the decline of England's power, the inefficiency of England’s 
army, navy, and government, is tlie topic ot the day ? Would it have occuned 
to men’s minds that the paltry ligure w'e have cul in the war is caiAsing Swcdc, 
and Dane, and German to distrust the w^ooden w'uUs, and to look to other 
quarters for a efounterpoise to the grealT military powers of Western Europe? 
That the name and fame of England, which cost so much to win, is oozing 
away fiom our ships like Bob Acre’s courage from the tips of his fingers ? 

**^^While speculating on this unprofitable subject, the pilot came on board, 
and told us that Sebastopol was taken, and that the English were rcpubm 
from the Redatt.” 

Before leaving the war, we ought to mention two excellent little 
French books, one on Turkey, ^ the other on tlie Baltic.^ They are 

< ^^Two Cruises with the Baltio Fleet, in 1854 — 5. Being the Log of thn Pot 
TacH Bfeht Tons, il.T,Y.O.” By the Rev. Bobei-t Edgar Hugheeu Follow 
of Magtlaieu CoUoge, Cambridge. London : Smith and Eld^. 1$^, 

7 Constantinople et la Turquio. Tableau Historique, Pittorraque, St^tiquo 
et Moral de I’Bmmre Ottoriane.” Far Louis Enanlt. Farhr: Ltbirau*is de 
L. Hachotte. 1855. 

^ La Baltlque.” Par L. L4ousonLe Due. Paris : Libratrie^de L. Hachette. 
1655. 
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both clever and unaffected, written in the pleasant, flowing muuner in 
which the French are so nnriTalled^ and which forxas the perlS^tion of 
atyle for idle reading. In the fbrmcr we have a history of the Turks, 
rippling lightly alon^ the centtories ; an. account of thehr conepestM, 
their settlements, their present habits, pubnc and private 5 the writer 
keeping his eye mainly on the bright side of things, and where there 
<n.re spots so ^rk that they refuse to allow bis good nature to hide 
them, passinjg on<* eurr^nte calamo with an amusing grace which, for 
its own and & ijeaders’ sakes, cannot allow itself to be seriously 
turbed. How far . Enault is an instructive companion we will not 
say," but there is not the least doubt that lie is a very pleasant one; 
and m these, as in most days, whoever will lielpusto pass an agreeable 
hour has deserved well of his kind. 

M. L^uzon Le Due is a writer of something the same kind ; in so 
far that is, as he sliows the same cheerful, sunny disposition ; but the 
tone of his thought is higher than M. Enault’s, and his imagination 
more sensitive. The war was perha])s the occasion of his writing his 
book ; a novel curiosity liaving suddenly started into life, about the 
scenes tO'which it has introduced us ; but M. Ic Due’s tour was long 
antecedent to the disturbance of the peace ; and having visited, as lie 
did, every place of importance through the whole circuit of the Baltic, 
his descriptions, as he tell'^ us himself, are rather of tho^e enduring 
features of the scenes and^f the people, wliich will survive the present 
troubles, than of objects which derive only a passing and temporary 
interest from the events of the day. And this is well. It is well for 
us to be reminded that ** the enemy” are hwuian beings with souls 
like the rest of us ; and to become ;ic(5^ainted with other feature's in 
their character beyond their skill in earthworks and with Minic 
rifles. 

From these light Fi*enchmen to the ponderous Germans is a wide 
leap. With the former we are in the busy, noisy, outer world, warmed 
and liglitcd by the summer b\m ; with the Germans we are breathing 
the heavy atmobphere of bome great gloomy library, through the 
dense waUs of which, deoidy lined with folios, the bum of life but 
faintly and fitfully penetratcK, Cannon may thunder, thi'ones shake, 
and nations rock in revolution ; but the learned btudents spin on tlieir 
webs in busy ineffectuality; muitipl^ing volumes press out into a 
shadowy existence like the multiplying mabses of mankind, who show 
themsefves on this earth one knous not why; who are launched upon 
a career, to appearance without either purpose or endming reality ; and 
who, unnoticed and uncared for in life, drop off in death when their 
time comes, and are forgotten. 

OC7 mp yevfjj roifjif Kal av^puiv. 

Such is the> ehaaraeter and such is the fate of books as weQ as of 
men ; and there lie three grekh volumes before us, for two of which 
at least no other fate can he expected, howevew much we mi^i dcsiiiro 
it. It were curious to ascertain bow many' first volumes are pub^ 
lished, of wotka threatening to expand into giants^ yet which perish 
for want of sustenance in their cr^es, cut short in the opening of 
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ei^iatence, Here^ fbr instiaxicei vs a moat leamod^ proibwdly leame4> 
first Yolimae on tba Heltefi«s in Scytbia^fiSO jpagi^ of oloso print, 
with a promiBe of a suecdsaor of like dlmensionB*v Xt is a woik the 
labonr of which baa been enormous, the modesty" of whleh £«NS]mus 
criticism, and with which there is no fault to be found. Xt b learned, 
sober, indiiudsrious. Much of it has been on hand maturing itsolf for 
the nine years of the critic ; and yet, except in ‘the ch^ter on the 
antiquities which have been discovered at Kertsch, which b reali^ 
valuable and interesting, we feel that we are treadW in a world of 
uncertainty, Wandering amidht what seems to beknowfedge,bttt which 
is suspended on the arches of conjecture. It is peribps ungracious tC 
speak of the book of a worthy man in this way. Whoever will, take 
pains to learn ahd communicate unknov^m matter, has laid us so fisir 
imdor obligation; and we have no right to quarrel with him for 
choosing his own form. Bo it so. We trust, then, that the economy 
of the universe, which provides for all things the ends which 
they shall answer, and allows nothing to exist except for some final 
cause which cannot be otherwise attained, has provided readers whoso 
minds desire the food wliich here is furnished for tlicm. ^ 

Another learned writer offers us the first of five volumes, which 
are to be equally massive with itself, on the Political Bfistoiy of 
Prussia.^® Of the merits of this volume as an authority on matters of 
fact, we are unable to speak ; but as a book, while it deals with a most 
interesting and exciting period, describing fifr one thing the religious 
revolutions in Bohemia in the fifteenth century , it neither interests 
nor excites. There is an entire absence of dramatic life, of personal 
action, of all those traits of liumanit}’’ which touch the heart and ima- 
gination as well as assault the undei’st^iding. And such hooks, whab» 
over may be their value politically ;wid scientifically, can iiever persuade 
ua to reail them by their^ own internal charms.- The talker who is 
merely instructive rarely finds listeners. The book which does not 
please hangs upon the shelves. 

The Emperor Hen^)' the Pourtli and his Age is of far higher 
promise. This also is a first volume, and dedicated by the writer to 
“his teacher, Leopold Ranke.” The subject is the great question of 
the middle ages, the conflict between the civil and the spiritual powers^ 
and when the book is completed, it will contain a full account of the 
culmination of the Papal power under Hildebrand. Our own views 
do not at all coincide with those of the Herr Floto. We are persuaded 
that a better historical case can be made for the Papal supremacy durmg, 
the earlier centuries of Christianity than he allows ; and the poaitkm 
conquered for the Church by Hildebrand we are unable to regard as tkt 
same unmixed evil which he consMers it. But his book at any rate 


^ X>ie HsUsnen im Soythsnlande. Eiu Beitraa aur Alien Qoogn^plne Bibno- 
mpkie und Handel Q^schichte.'* Von Pr. Neuman. Berlin : Veriag voa 
George Heimer. 1855. 

10 «Oe«chiehte dor PreussiBolier Politic.’^ Von Jcrtm Gust Jhsiar 

Thsil, Die Grdnduag. Berlin : Veilag von Veit und Oonm. 1855., 

'^Kaiser Heinrieb der Vierte und eein ZeitalterA Ven Mbta. 

Brsterfiand. Stuttgart und Hambmg. Verity von Budolf Besser* 18fin 
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shows an understanding o( what history is, and ouffht to ho. It shows 
that Ao writer knows the diificulty of what he has undertaken, and 
does not altogether suppose that he can write an adequate account of 
the middle ages with a Techaubffee of monastic chronicles, set round 
with a commentary of nineteenth century philosophy. He is aware 
that the best which ho con achieve is very little, and comprehending 
the limitations under which he has to work, he does that little wisely 
and well, 

*^The heroes of those times,’* he says, ‘Hhe men whose actions and 
whose sufferings I have undertaken to relate, are and must be, even 
to the keenest little more than fleeting shadows. It is far 
easier when crossing a country on a bitter January day, the trees 
bared of their leaves, the landscape wrapped in winter gloom, 
and the snow crushing under our feet, to place ourselves with an eflprt 
of imagination in the midst of sultiy July with its luxuriant green, 
its balmy breezes, and its yellow cornfields — than in this modem time 
to represent to our&elves the culture and the sentiment of an era 
which is gone from us.** 

There speaks a wisfe man ; whose lightest word will therefore weigh 
more with us, when he allows himself to pronounce on any point a 
decided judgment, than the iliousiuid fluent plirases of those writers 
who slip along through the history of the world, as if it were as easy 
to- decipher as the firstdesson of a child’s first spelling-book. 

We liave to welcome uilbo an unpretending little \olume of 300 
pages, containing a life of Scaliger,^^ with various extracts from his 
writings, and a few unpublished letters. This book will chiefly interest 
scholars ; hut an account of a remarkable man is universally valuable. 
A remarkable man moves through his age like a lamp throwing light 
round him on all sides, and the incidental remarks of persons of clear 
judgment on matters with which they have no politicsd connexion, arc 
often of the higliest hibtoji(*al value. Sealigcr, for instance, is likely to 
have been an unprejudiced witness on the character of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and this is what he says of her: — “ Maric-Stuard Eeyne d*£oosse 
avoitun beau mari et delectabatur tuij)ibus adulteriis — lorsque j’estois, 
die estoit en mauvais inesnago avec son mari h cause dc la mort de ce 
David. L’Histoiie de Buchanan est tres vraye.” 

The Life and Times of Herodotus’*^® is a good scheme, but marred 
in the execution. The object is to give an account of the general 
condition of the known world in the fifth century before Christ ; and 
the reader is supposed to accompany an educated Greek on his grand 
tour. The idea promises well, but we object to the introduction of 
JElerodotus. Mr. Wheeler has no right to run reality and fiction into 
one. If he wished to describe thi travels of Herodotus, he should 

Justus Scaliger.” ’You Jacob Bernays. Mit eincm Portrait flea- 
iWs aui^ew^lten Htiicken aus seltneren schriflen, und eiuigeti buW nicht 

Goddruckten Briofen. Berlin. 1995. 

t8 « and Travels of Herodotus in the Fifth Centuiy before Christ. An 
founded on Fact*' Bgc .J, TsjyDoys Wheeler. In Two 
Lown** Ifongmans. Id55i, 
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have aiacertamed exactly what placai Hew^otus actually viaited. He 
should have allowed him to describe iu hia own words w^t^ he saw 
and heard ; and from other sources he might have supplied in notes 
any other knowledge with respect to the several countries, peopleSji or 
scenes, which he could discover. K he had desired ^ extifid the 
journey and give a more discursive character to it, he should have 
invented a traveller. The author would highly disapprove of this 
reviewer if he were to write a description, for inS&nee, of Paris or 
Borne : and publish it as resulting from the observations of Mfr. J • 
Talboys Wheeler. He would tell us that we ]ia,^ilffaken an unwar- 
rantable liberty with his name ; and he would consider it a lame 
explanation if we were to ^y in defence of ourselves that wC had care- 
fully studied his writings, and had made him say nothing but what wo 
’wef'C assured he would have said, would have been likely to have said, 
or ought to have said : he would assure us that we had told lies of 
him, mere lies; and would treat us accoixlingly. Let him do toothers 
as he would they should do to him. The dead are entitled, to deeper 
respect from us than the Hying, because th^ir reputatmp is no 
longer in their own keeping ; they have left us the trustees of their 
name and fame. Once for all, we have no light to invent lang'Uage and 
invent actions under any pretext whatsoever for real persons, or 
living. Another blemish in. this book, of an analogous kind, is the 
introduction of Nchemiah, who is made to talk to Herodotus about the 
Atonement, with a subsequent visit of the historian to Jerusalem. 
This is tlie more unpardonable, as the silence of the real Heiwlotus 
about tlic Jews is one of the most remarkable features in his history ; 
while it is nothing less than criminal to take liberties with the 
Messianic prophecit's, and invent an aufieipation for the later prophets 
which it is certain they did wot jmssess. Mr, Wlieeler was probably 
misled by the apocryphal* books of Jilsdras, and docs not know that 
those books are universally surrendered as spurious. 

Mr. Prescott’s long-expected book' * has reached us late ; we are 
therefore excused the attempt, which we should under any circum- 
stances have reluctantly undertaken, of giving a conception within the 
compass of a short notice of a work so remarkable. Our fir&t impres- 
sion on beginning to read it was one of disappointment The Conquer 
of Mexio^’hasformedastandardby which we involuntarily try any fresh 
production of its author ; and when we have imagined beforehand what 
a particular book is likely to be, the reality may be far better than out 
expectation, yet it will seem on firet acnuaintauco to be something 
less- than what we had desired. The reign of Philip II. might be 
depicted with the tremendous majesty of the Atheiuan Drama, it 
might be described with the scorn of Carlyle or the sombre irony of 
Tacitus. Mr, Prescott, on a prolonged perusal we are ready to allow, 
has chosen a style better suited to his o\hi genius, and perhaps better 
calculated to touch the right chord in the>ind of his readers. 


H.“p:sr ws: 

Street. 1855. ^ ^ ‘ 
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This story of that torriUe eoUision of passions, the great world 
to whieh the faith of a new era was struggli^ in its infancy 
with the blind efforts of its pareiihohnroh to murder it ; that dreadful 
time in which the erring conscience mistook crime for duty ; and the 
forms of vice and virtue were no longer distinguishable in the black 
cloud which had settled down over tho e^h — when once again the truth 
of G-odhad appeared among mankind, not to send peace but a sword; to 
set princes against subjects, fathers against children, brothers against 
brother, wife against husband : all this is described by Mr. Rrosoott 
in language not hf partisanship, scarcely with human indignation or 
human sympathy ; but in “the still sad music” of wise melancholy. We 
are taken back into tlie sixteenth century as among men whose faults 
are buried in their tombs. The age lies spread out before us as if it 
were a church-yard in moonlight, yet without the shadows alnch 
make the forms of inoonKght tearful ; we walk among the realms of the 
^ad, loving those to whom love is due — ^feeling for those whom in 
life we shoi^d most have hated only the sorrowing pity with w-liicli w<* 
should read thoir names upon their sepulchres. 

This IS all which we can say uow. The be««t judgment which 
Mr. Preseott can receive upon his work will bo the deserved admira- 
tion of America and England. 


BELLEb liETTRES. 

never read lleinsius — a great admission for a reviewer — but we 
Vf Icam from M. Arago that that formidably erudite writer pro- 
noimces Aristotle’s works to be characterize! by a majestic obscurity 
which repels ihe iynorant. Wc borrow these >vords to indicate what 
is ]ikel^\ to bo the lirst impression of a reader who, without any pre- 
vious familiarity wdth Jlrowmiiig, glances through his tw^'o new 
volumes of poems.^ The less acute he is, the more easily will he 
arrive at the iitideniable critieihin, that these poems have a “ majestic 
obscurity,*^ which repels not only the ignorant but the idle. To read 
poems is often a substitute for thought : line-sounding conventional 
phrases and the bing-hong of verse demand no co-operation in the 
reader ; they glide over his mind with the agreeable immeaningness 
of " the complimojits of the season,” or a speaker’s exojr^um on “ feel- 
ings too deep for expression.” But let him expect no such drowsv 
passivity m reading Browning. Here he will find no* conventionality, 
no melodious - commonplace, buff freshness, originality, aomotime*» 
eccentricitpr of expression ; no didactic laying-out oS" a subject, hut 
dramatic indication, wdiich Requires the reader to trace by his ow n 
mentd ^tirity the undeigwUpd stream of thought that jets out in 
elliptical ana jjithy verse. To Vead Browning he must exert himself, 
but lie Will exert himself to some |j>urpose. If he finds the meaning 
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difficult of access, it k always worth hie he has to dive 

deep, he rises with hi» pearl/* Indeed, i» Browiimg*sbest poms ho 
makes us feel that what we" took for obscurity in him wassuperAciality 
in ourselves. We are far from meaning^ that all his obscurity is like the 
obscurity of the stars, dependent simply on the feebleness of men’s 
vision. On the contrary, our admirarion for his genius only makes us 
feel the more acutely that its inspirations are too often straitened by 
the garb of whimsiem mannerism with which he oldthea them. This 
mannerism is even irritating sometimes, and should at least be kept 
under restraint minted poems, where the writer i»^ot merely indulg- 
ing his own vein, but is avowedly appealing to the mind of liis r^cr. 

Turning from the ordinary literature of the day to such a writer as 
Browning, is like turning from Flotow’s music, made up of well-pieced 
shreds and patches, to the distinct individuality of Chopin’s Studies 
or Schuberts Songs. Here, at least, is a man who has something of 
his own to tell us, and who can toll it impressively, if not with fault- 
less art. There is nothing sickly or dreamy in him : he has a clear 
eye, a vigorous grasp, and courage to utter what he sees and^handles. 
His robust energy is informed by a subtle, penetrating spirit, and 
this blending of opposite qualities gives his mind a rough* piquancy 
that reminds one of a russet apple. His keen glance pierces into all 
the secrets of human eharaoter, but, being as thoroughly alive to the 
outward as to the inward, he reveals those sacrets, not by a process of 
dissection, but by dramatic painting. We fancy Ids own description 
of a poet applies to himself : — - 

‘‘He stood and watched the cobbler at Ids trade, 

The man >ylio slices lemons into drink, 

The coffee-roastoi's brazier, and the boys 
Thai volunteer to help him at the winch. 

He glanced o’er books on stalls with half an eye. 

And fly-leaf ballads on the vendor’s string, 

And broad-edge bold-print ])oslers b> the wall. 

took suck engnizame of mu aud things. 

If a ng beat a horse, gm Jelt he saw ; 
tf a tig cursed a u:oman, he took note ; 
let stared at nobodg, — theg stared at hm. 

And found, less to tlmr pieasure than surprise. 

Me seemed lo know them and e.rpee( as much'* 

Browning has no soothing strains, no chants, no lullabys ; ho 
larely gives voide to our melancholy, still less to our gaiety ; he sets 
our thoughts at Work rather than our emotions. But though emi- 
nently a thinker, he is as far as possible from prosaic ; his mode of 
]>rCseutattoii ie always concrete, artistic, and, where it is most feKoitous, 
dramatic. Take, for example, Frar Lii>po Lippi/* a poem at once 
original and perfect in its kind. The aftist-monk, Fra Lippo, is sup- 
posed to be detected b^ the iright-watoh roaming the streets of 
Florence, and while shanng the wine with i^Jjich makes amends 
to the Bogbenys for the* roughness of liis tongue, he pours forth the 
story of his life and his art with, the rfwy conversational rigour of a 
brawny genius txnder the uifttience of the tkire**dispeUer* 
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** I waa a l>aby when my mother died 
And father died and left me in the street. 

I starved there, God knows how, a yeisir or two 
On fig-skiiib, melon-parings, rinds and shucks. 

Refuse and rubbish. One fine* frosty day 
My .stomach being empty as your hat. 

The wind 'doubled me up and down I went. 

Old Lapaccia trussed mo with one hand, 

(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew) 

And so along ihe w'all, over the bridge, 

By the ^»/^aight cut to the convent. Six words, there. 

While I sfood munching my first bread that month : 

* So, boy, you’re minded,’ quoth the good fat father 
Wiping 1ns own mouth, ’twas refection time,— 

*To quit this very miserable world? 

Will you renounce ’ . . . The month ful of bread ^ thought I ; 
By no means ’ Brief, they made a monk of me. 

^ ^ % <0 

‘Let’s see uhat the urchin’s fit for* — that came next. 

Not ovcrmucli tlieir way, 1 must confess. 

’ ‘Such a to-do ! they tiied me with their books. 

, Lord, they’d have tauglit me Latin in pure waste! 
t^lowrr o’ t^e efore^ 

All the Jjatm f eonhi rue iV, *r/wo* / lore ' 

But, mind jou, when a boy staivcs in the streets 
Eight years together as my fortune was, 

Watclimg folx s faces to know who will flmg 
The bitof lialf-strijiped grapc-bunch ho desires, 

And who will curse or kick him for his pains— 

Wliich gentleman processional and lino, 

Holding a candle to thi. Sacrament, 

Will wink and let him lift a»platc and catch 
The droppings of the wax to sell agam, 

Or holla for the EigJit and have him whipped,— 

How say I ^ — ^nay, which dog bites, nhimi lets drop 
His bone from the heap of oifal in the street ! 

— ^Tlie soul and sense of him grow sharp alike. 

He learns the look of things, and none the less 
For admonitions from the hungcr^pinch. 

1 had a store of such remarks, be sure. 

Which, after I found leisure, turned to use : 

I drew men’s faces on my copy-books. 

Scrawled them within the aiitiphonary’s marge, 

Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes. 

Found nose and eyes and chin for A.s and B.s, 

And made a string of pictures of llie world 
Betwixt the Ins and outs of verb and noun. 

On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks looked black. 
'Nay/ quoth the Prior, 'turn him out, d’ye say f 
* In no wise. Lose escrow and catch a lark. 

What if at last we get our man of parts. 

We Carmelites, like those Camaldmesfe 
And Preaching Friars, to do our church up fine 
And put the front on it that oimht to be 
Md hereupon they bade me dhw away. 

Thank you 1 my head being crammed, their walls a blank, 
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Never was such {atmpt disemhurdexung. 

First, every sort of mook, the and wliitOn 
I drew them fat and loan; tibeu, jfdks at church 
From good old gc^ips waiting to confess* 

Their cribs of barrebdrQppIngs, candle-ends,~ 

To the breathless fellow at the altar-foot. 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting theit 
With the little children round him in a row 
Of admiration, half for his beard and half 
For that white ang^r of his victim’s son 
Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, J 
Siming himself with the other because of Christ, 

(1rko0e sad face on the cross sees only this 
tha passion of a thousand years) 
llll some poor girl, her apron o’er her head 
Which the intense eyes looked through, came at eve 
On tip-toe, said a word, dropped in a loaf. 

Her pair of ear-rings and a bunch of flowers 

The brute took growling, prayed, and then was gone. 

I painted all, then cried ^ ’tis ask and have— 

Choose, for more’s ready I ’ — ^laid the ladder flat, •• • 

And showed my covered bit of cloister-wall. 

The monks closed in a circle and praised loud 
Till checked (taught wliat to see and not to see. 

Being simple bodies), * that’s the ve^ man ! 

Look at the boy who stoops to pat tfie dog \ 

That woman’s like the Prior’s niece who comes 
To care about his asthma : it’s the life ! ’ 

But there my triumph’s straw-fire flared and funked— *» 
Their betters took tneir turn to see aud say : 

The Prior and the learned pulled a face 

And stopped all that in no time. ’ How ? what’s here ? 

Quite from the giark of painting, bless us all I 

Faces, arms, legs and bodies like the true 

As much as pea and x)ea I it’s devil’s-game I 

Your business is not to catch men witn show. 

With homage to the perishable clay. 

But lift them over it, ignore it all. 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesli. 

Your business is to paiut the souls of men — 

Man’s soul, and it’s a flro, smoke . . no it’s not . . 

It’s vapour done up like a new-born babe — 
n!n thM shape when you die it leaves your mouth) 
it’s . . weU, what matters talking, it’s tlic soul ! 

Give us no more of body than shows soul. 

41 « « « ♦ * 

Have it all out ! ’ Now, is this sense, I ask ? 

A flue way to paint soul, by painting body 
So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must go further 
And can’t fare worse ! Thus, yellow does for white 
When what you put for yellow’s simply black. 

And any sort af meaning looks intense 
When all beeiie itself means and looks nought. 

Why can’t a pmter Uft eaoh foot in turn, 

Xioft foot ana right foot# go a' double step. 

Make bia flesh iQcer and ms soul more < 
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Both ill their order P Take tlie prettiest face» 

The Prior's niece . . . patfon-saint-^is it so pretty 
You discover if it means liop^ fear^ 

Soiyx>w or P won’t beauty go with these P 
Suppose Tve made her eyes aU right and blue. 

Gairt 1 tcikc breath and try to add life’s flashy 
And then hdd soul and heighten them threefold P 
Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all — 

S never saw it— put the case the same — ) ' 

yoiuget simple beauty and noudit else, 

You get,i^bout the best thing God invents,-— 

That^ somewhat. And you’ll hud the so^ you have missed. 
Within yourself when you return ilim thanks ! 

♦ « « * * 

" You be judge ! 

You speak no Latin more than 1, beUke— 

Howci cr, you’re my man, you’re seen the world 
— The boanty and the wonder and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades. 

Changes, surprises, —and God made it all ! 

For what P do you feel thankful ay or no, 

For this fair town's face, yonder river’s line, 

' The mountain round it and the sky above, 

Alucli more the figures of man, woman, child, 

These are the fra^c to ? What’s it all about ? 

To be passed o’ei», despised P or dwelt upon, 

Wondered at ? oh, this last of course, you say. 

But why not do as well as say,— paint these 
Just as they are, careless wliat comes of it P 
God’s works — ^paint anyone, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip, Lan’t object, * Ilis works ' 

Are here already — nature is complete : 

Suppose you reproduce her — (winch ypu can’t) 

There’s no advanta^ I you must beat her, theoJ 
For, dbn’t you mark, we’re made so that we bve 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor caied to sec ; 

And so thev are better, painted — better to us, 

Which is toe some thing. Art wtu giom for ihat^ 

Qod uses us to help each other so^ 

Leading our mijids out** 

Extracts cannot do justice to the fine dramatic touches by which 
Era Lipjpo is made present to us, while he throws out this instinctive 
Art^criticism. And extracts from Bishop J^Iougram^B Anology,” an 
equally remarkable poem of what we may cadi the dramaiac*psycholo- 
gical kind, would be still more inefTeetivc. SylveptiBr Blougram, 
otyUAlm partibus > ' 

*^Over the glsss’s^edge wiien dinner’s 
And body gets its sop and holds itsium 
^ And leaves soul feee a litidii^” 

< j* 1 

with Oigadibs the liter^ man/’' to whom he is hmi oai proving by 
the most exasperating^y the.theQlry of Ufo on 

which he grounds his ^oioe of being a bisn^, thbu^i a dbubiing one 
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id wiseJ? in the moderation of its ideal^ with the certainj^r of attain* 
meat, than the Gigadibe theory* whioh aspires after the highest and 
attains nothing. The way in which Blongram’s motives are dug up 
from below the roots, and laid bare to the very last fibre, not by a 
process of hostile eacposure, not fcgr invective or sarcasm, but by makmg 
himself exhibit them with a self-complacent sense of aupreme acute- 
ness, and oven with a crushing force of worldly common sense, has 
the effect of masterly satire. But the poem is too strictly consecutive 
for any fragments of it to l)e a fair specimen. Belonging to the same 
order of subtle yet vigorous writing are the Epistle* of Karshish, the 
Arab physician,’* ‘‘Cleon,** and “How it strikes a Contemporary/ 

“ In a Bidcony,” is so fine, tliat we regret it is not a complete drama 
instead of being merely the suggestion of a drama. One passage espo- 
cmlly tempts us to extract. 

“ All women love ^eat men 
If young 01 old — ^it is in ail ilic tides— 

Young beauties love old poets who con love— 

Why should not he the poems in my soul, 

The love, the passionate faith, the sacrifice. 

The constancy I throw them at his feet. 

Who cares to see the fountain’s very shape 
I And whetlier it be a Triton’s or a Nymnh’s 

That pours the foam, makes rainbows ail around? 

You could not praise indeed the»CTupty conch ; 

JSui ril pour ftoodi of love and hide myself 

These lines are less rugged than is usual with Browning’s blank 
verse ; but generally, the greatest deficiency we feel in his poetry is its 
want of music. The worst poems his new volumes are, in our 
opinion, his lyrical efforts ; for iu these, where he engrosses us less by 
his thought, we are morp sensible of his obsemuiy and his want of 
melody. His lyrics, instead of triiiping along with easy grace, or 
rolling with a torrent-liko grandeur, seem to be struggling painfully 
under a burthen too heavy for them ; and many of thorn have the dis- 
agreeable puzzling effect of a charade, rather than the touching or 
animating influence of song. We have said tliat he is never prosaic ; 
and it is remarkable that in his blank verse, though it is often collo- 
qinal, we are never shocked by the sense of a sudden lapse into prose. 

• Wordsworth is, on the whole, a far more musical poet than Browningi 
yet we remember no line in Browning so prosaic as many of Words- 
worth^s, wlidcb in some of his finest poems have the effect of bricks 
built into a rock- But we must also say tliat though Browni^never 
flounders helplessly on the plain, he rarely soars above a oerham table- 
land— a footing between the leve> of prose and the topmost heights of 
poetry. He fioes not take possession of our souls and iset thera aglow, 
as the greatest poets — the greatest artists do, Wo admire his power, 
we are not subdued by it* language with him does not seem spoui^ 
staneously to link^it^f into song, as sounds link themselves into 
melody in the mind of the cfjiative musician \ be rather seems by his 
commanding powers to .con^ language into verse.'* He has 
Tferse as his me$um i bnfc greAteSlt poeh^ tre feel that they had 
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tio choice : ^erse chose them. Still we are grateful tliat Brownixig 
chose this medium ; wc woTild rather have “Tra Lippo Lippi** than an 
essay on Eealism in Art ; wo would rather haw “ The Statue and the 
Bust** than a three-volumed novel with the hame moral; wo would 
rather have “Holy Cioss-]>ay’* than “Strictures on the Society for 
the Emancipation of the Jews.** 

By way of countevhalaucing our judgment, we will give a parting 
(quotation from one of the most musical of the rhymed poems. 

“ My perfect wife, my Lconor, 

Oil, heart my omii, oh, eyes, mine too, 

Wl om else could I dare look backward for, 

With whom hesidc should I dare pursue 
'The path grey heads abhor ? 

Tor it leads to a crag’s sheer edge with them; 

^ Youth, fowery all the way, there stops-— 

Not they ; age thrcatcus and they contemn, 

Till they reach the gulf wlicrein youth drops. 

One inch from our life’s safe hem ! 

« 

My own, confirm me ! If 1 1 read 
This path back, is it not in pride 
To think how little I dreamed it led 
To an age so blest that by its side 
Youth seems the vaste instead f 

My own, see uherc tlic years conduct I 
At first, Utcffi someth fry oitr two souls 
Should mhr as mists do: emh is svehed 
hfto each now ; oh, the new stream rolls, 

Whatever roel ? obstruct. '' 

Toreadors who findno oompensatiCn in Browning for his ruggedness 
and obscurity, who see no charm in his qufiint embroideries, wo re- 
commend “ The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne,*’® — a sort of 
poetical lloweri'd calico of which we feel sure that the manufacturer 
can produce any quantity to order. Here they will iind a largo volume 
of smooth, versifying on nnexceptionablo sentiments, adorned with a 
portrait of the author, presenting unexceptionable features. There is 
wc think, one touch of originality in Mr. Duganne’s volume — a now 
form of affectation in his preface. A certain Mr* Lesley writes to “ the ^ 
author/’ urging him to publication in the following easy epistolary * 
style, which you perceive at once was not meant for the public eye : 
“ it is, of a Truth, too common, that the World hath little Care of its 
chiefest Treasures, whereby too often it hath lost divers Pearls, and 
indeed, first-water gems, that had l^cn well coveted bjr the lordliest 
wishes/’ &c., &c. Whereupon Mr. Duganne, in a sfflitimental letter 
that, towards the end, bursts into lyrism to the extent of four stanzas, 
informs Mr* Leshy, that his wish rc^rding “ my humble works’^ is 
“ granted as soon as asked*” A dramatic mode of indicating that the 
appearance of Mr. Duganne’s poems in what Mr* Lesley calls “ syn- 

’ “ The Poetical Works of Augustine XHigain»e*(” Pldlad^phia ; P»ny and 
MoHilUn. 
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Aeticgurb*’— meaning, in vulgar lanmage, one volume large octavo — 
is simply a concession to friendly vrishes, which we all know, from our 
experience of authors, to be a highly probable state of the case. It is 
not from any desire to be severe on Mr. Duganne, but because we 
value simplicity as the small change of integrity, that we notice this 
affectation of his. The air of soejety is poisoned by transparent^ 
hypocrisies, which every one sees through and laughs at in his fellow 
men, yet strangely enough believes to be impenetrable in his own 
case. Mr. Duganne has a satirical poem in which he appears to be as 
free from any^ pangs of diffidence as might be ejected from the 
humility of his prefatory letter. In a note to this poem, ho informs 
us that Longfellow’s fame will rest chiefly on the merits of his early 
and ‘‘less pretending” lyrics, not foreseeing the appearance of 
“Hiawatha,”^ which may rank with the “Scarlet Letter,” as one of 
the Hwo most indigenous and masterly productions in American 
literature. 

The coiiiciclcnces of publication do not often present so striking a 
conjunction as that of “Men and Women” and “Hiawatha.” 
Browning’s poems seem to smell of the warm south ; they tell of 
pictures and statues, of the complex questions and the complex forms 
of life which belong to an old civilization. “ Hiawatha” brings us a 
breeze from the forest and the prairie ; it has the simplicity, the 
purely narrative spirit, the child-like lov^ of every outward detail, 
which belong to the primitive epic; it embalms the most human 
elements in the life and ideas of a race of hunters and warriors. “This 
Indian Edda, if 1 may so call it,” says Longfellow, “ is founded on a 
tradition prevalent among the North American Indians, of a personage 
of miraculous birth, who was sent arilong them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. 
..... With this old f^adition I have woven other curious Indian 
legends. . . . The scene of the i^oem is among the Ojibway sou the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, in the region between the Pictured 
Bocks and the Grand Sable.” The metre which he has chosen, and 
which he manages with exquisite art, is, as those who are wise on 
such subjects toll us, derived from the ancient literature of Northern 
Europe, and its largo, simple melody, is one of the greatest charms in 
the poem. ^ Indeed, every time nre look into the volume, this metre 
seems to have a stronger fascination for us. Longfellow has woven 
into it the Indian names of animals and other natural objects vyith 
great effect, almost always indicating their meaning beforehand j and 
they drop in here and there at the end of the lines with ehanhing 
contrast, Uke the little bells of thp tambourine in the acCompmnnlent 
to a song, ^‘Hiawatha” must, we think, be equally deHghtlbd to 
childhood and maturity, as all poetry is that expresses primitive 
feelings and primitive forms of imagination. It is like' flowers, and 
birds, and the colours of sunset, which may he looked at with equal 
pleasure by the child ahd the man ; for though the man sees Haore in 

> “ The Seng of By Henry WsdsWoilk ^Xiongfellew. Lo^on : 

Bogue. 
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them, the child sees them with a fresher si^e* Wc recommend 
mothers who love poetry, to read Hiawatha ” aloud with th^)ir boys 
and girls. It is needless to give long extracts &om a poem which may 
be 1^ for a shilling, and which every one who has a shilling to spare 
will do well to buy ; but if any of our readers need urging to this^ the 
Jbest persuasion we can think of is the poet’s own invitation. 

** Yc who love the haimts of Nature, 

' Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

♦, ' Love the shadow of the forest, 

^ Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm. 

And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palL^cs of pinedreos 
And the iliuudcr in the mouutaius, 

Wliose imiummble echoes ^ 

Flap like eagles in their c^ics;— 

Listen to those Avild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Yc who love a nation^s legends. 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like \oice3 from afar ofP 
Gall to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so x^laiu and child-like 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they arc surig or spoken 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To tliis Song of Hiawatha ! 

Yc VI hose hearts are fresh and simple, 

* Wlio have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe that in all fges 
Every huuiau heartds human. 

That in cv on savage bosoms ^ 

There are longings, yearuings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

Thixi the /efbh haftds and helptens^ 

Gropinp blindiy m tAe darJtnets, 

. Toad God's right hand in that darhnM 

And are lifted up and strengthened 
^ Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha!” 

Mir*. Ogibry’* Poems of Ten Years and Mr. ProHunghain’s 

Metrical Pieces, (the latter sent to us from the other side of tho 
Atlantic) belong to that dilettante class of productions which are not 
likely to have any greater result than that of giving refined oocupation 
to the writer’s leisure. Mr. Frothiugbam has trmudated mm the 
Greek, with conscientious attention to literalness, the poem of Aratus 
on the Appearances of the Stars, a poem which is {>ro&bly assorted 
for the meyority of readers only with the fact that it is quoted by St* 
Paul in his speech at Athens. The greaterpart of Ms volume however 

* ** Poems of Ten Tsaw ” By Mrs. D. OijSivy. London: Bosworth. 

® Metriosl Ftsots.’' l^huiallited' OrigiaaL . Jfy N. Xu FrotUingham. 
Boston ; Crosby, Kichols, and Oo. 
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is occupied witlx tran«iation«' ffom ixkodem poets, ckiefiy Germaix, and 
with original pieces. A far moreelaborate work of leaami^ leisure is Mr. 
Blew’s meritorious translation of the ‘‘‘Agamemnon,’ ’^ao<K>mpanied with 
almndant notes, which shew a quite carious acqaaintanoe wi^ recent 
literature. Mr, Mididl, who has chosen for his theme “ TJxe Poetry 
of the Creation,^’ ^ seemato be a worthy follower of Mr? Kohert Mont- 
gomery ; an intimation which may FeiVe either as a warning or a 
recommendation, according to the taste of our readers. 

The novels of the qui^r are far from being as striking as the 
poetry. The first in ability and interest is unquestionably ^ Doctor 
Antonio.”® It is a singular book : singular as the production of an 
Italian who writes English better than the vast majority of English 
authors, and singular as exhibiting undeniable originality and power 
amid the most ordinary commonplaces of fiction. The story and the inei- 
dentfe are so hackneyed that for a long while it was only the superiority 
of the writing which carried us forward ; but as there was no mistaking 
tJie presence of a vigorous and remarkable mind, we read on in spite of 
the iiwreduhts ocll and the echoes of the circulating library. When 
will novelists give up introducing their heroes and heroines? by meauB 
of runaway horses and broken-down carriages P Antonio xx^ts Lucy 
in this way. She has broken her leg, and he, being a medical man, sete 
it, of course ; and it is equally an rBgle that he falls in love with her. 
Of course her father is as proud and as absu^ as the British aristocrat; 
has privilege to be in the volumes of the foreign novelist, and there is 
a rough brother who steps in to prevent the course of. true love from 
running smooth. Perhaps it is rather less of course that Lucy marries a 
nobleman, but having that datum, you are sure the nobleman will 
conveniently leave her a nidow, so that she may return to Italy to seek 
Antonio. She finds him risking Bis lile in the Neapolitan insurrection, 
and the avowal of her lov5 is wrung’from her in a scene which will recall 
to every one the great dwj between Baoul and Valontine in the Hugue- 
nots. 'Antonio is wounded at the barricade, tried and condemned to 
the galleys; he refuses to accept the escape she anranges for hixn, 
because his companions cannot escape also ; and she then dies bredm- 
hearted. ‘‘Doctor Antonio still suffers, prays, and hopes for his 
country.” Such is the commonplace frame-work of the most .re- 
markable novel this season hab produced. The wxiting, as we have 
intimated, is throughout idomatio, vigorous, picturesque. The charactere 
of Antonio and Lacy, especially the latter, are touched with ertr^me 
delicacy of observation, and are very unlike the eha)*acters usually fotmd 
in novels. < The Italian peasants, it may he supposed, are 
drawn, the artist being an ItaUaii and showing a power of priixitixxg 
English ohamt<», with whidx he would necessarily he^ lets faiiuliar 
than with Itahae* But we cannot admire the portr^ of the Bsdconet. 

■ .. — — 

« <<Agajneiimon tbe King.” A Tragedy. Prom the Crmek of ^^ylus, by 
M. A : Xutmainaxis. * 

^ Poetry of the Creatiiim.^ ha Seven JPjuta. By Kidmlte ^obelL 
London : CbS|iuium and Ball ^ ^ ;i i ’’ < ^ * 

a *^|>oetor Aatexde.’’ A Me, >"By I^AutlMKr^ BSttoid.^ Bdin* 

burgb : Constable and Co. v ^ 
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It appeatB to ua essentially a caricature^ and not consistent even as^ a 
caricature. There are Englishmen, doubtless, prouder and ev^n more 
absurd to be met with oii many a continental highway ; our objection 
to this Baronet is not that he is proud and absurd, but that he is not 
a human being. Very charming and delicate is the way in which the 
passion of Antonio and Lucy gradually unfolds itself before our eyes as 
it grows up in their heiirts. * The word love never passes between them, 
and yet we are made to feel tlieir love perhaps all the more from this 
reticence. But the culminating point of interest in the book is where 
the writer, forsafelug the function of a novelist, and sternly taking up 
that of historian, presents us with a picture of the Neapolitan revo- 
lution, and the ghastly iniquity of Neapolitan trials. Here is truth 
that towers above the mere iiction of the novel, as the battle of 
Brumclog and tlie trial of the Covenanters tower above the sorrows 
of Henry Morton and Edith Bellendcn in “Old Mortality.’* 

Next in merit is “ (Ulbert Massenger,”® another one-volumed novel 
from the industrious pen ofHolmeLee. llie story is founded on the same 
question of conscience, relative to hereditary insiinityand marriage, which 
has alrestdy been chosen as a theme by Miss Jewshury, in her “ Con- 
stance Herbert,” and by the author of “ The House of Baby-” The 
writer of “ Gilbert Massenger” has excellent moral taste. There is no 
exaggeration in her sentiments, no impotept ambition in her style, and 
her narrative is easy and, agreeable (we venture to use the feminine 
pronoun, because though the name is epicene^ the style of Holme Lee 
is unmistakeably feminine). Wo see so marked an advance in her sue* 
cessive productions, that we ho])o she will, in future works, attain a 
more natural style of dialogue than we find in “ Gilbert Massenger.** 
So far as our experience has gCne, the following speech is not of the 
kind wliioh sensible men of the w6rld address to their nieces at the 
breakfast-table ; — • 

“You cannot deny — hoinc-lovhig bird that you arc — that jon have often a 
hankering after those breezy Yorltbliire fells, and the mossy hollows whore the 
beck runs pigling amongst stones. I have watched you, Helen, with your 
•CfCr bent and hand suddenly arrested, listening to the pleasant echoes. I have 
known what you were dreaming about, by the haddened mile 4hat f uttered on 
j/our lip$ and the light iigh that toafied it atcayP 

Beatrice Eeyiiolds, who, in “My First Season,”*® gives us an 
episode in her Hfe, is not only feminine, which may be a merit, she is 
also frothy, which must be a demerit. We cannot recommend her as 
a compamon even to idle persons, especially when them are such 
charming stories within reach as ToTla^ of which, an admirable 
English edition has just been published.^^ We have sdready given 
our opinion, in a previous number, on the merits of this delightful talc — 

one of the few IVench fictions which can do no harfn to the most in* 

• 

» Gilbert Masseng^.’* By Holme Lee. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 

w <«My First Season.'’ By Beatrice Bcrmolds. Edited by the Author of 
** Counterparts” and ** Charles Auebester.^’ London x Smith, X^der, and Co. 

“ ‘‘Tofla/’ ATCate of Modem Borne* By Edmond About. Translated by 
L. C. C. Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 
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ex|)erionced reader. Moreover^ there is the cheap editioi) of ** 
which at least, would rather read for the third time than most now 
novels for the first. And even “Faces in the Fire**^® is harmless, 
which wo can hardly say of the pert assumption that repels us in “ My 
First Season.’* After reading more than half of “ Faces in the Fire,” 
we should have pronounced it an elabointe, hut extremely feeble 
tion of Dickens, if wo had not liappcned to turn to the preface, where 
the author tells us — " Though I may, unconsciously, have sometimes 
adopted a style so natural and popular as that of Mr. Biehem's (sw), 
X have never, in my literary career, endeavoured to irfitate his, or any 
other writer’s, peculiarities of diction or incident.’ ’ We immediately i*o- 
meinbered what important distinctions Jie in a refined use of language, 
as Pistol long ago admonished us — “ Steal! Convey, the wise it c^l I” 
lieadablo novels are not among the most ]>leiitiial productions of the 
(rcrman press, and for this reason we the more emphatically recom- 
mend “ Nach Amerika,” by Friedrich Gerstacker.'^ A rough indica- 
tion of this writer’s style may be gathered £i*om the fact Uiat he is 
called the “German Doz”— a name wliich leads to a comparison^ cer- 
tainly very disadvantageous to Herr Gcrbtacker, so far as ali'Dickeus’s 
great qualities arc concerned, but not in the least disadvantageous to 
him ill relation to invention of incident and cleverness of cCnstruction. 
“Nach Amerika,” is called by the author a “ Volksbueh” — a book for 
the people — on the ground, wc suppose, that^t narrates the fortunes of 
German emigrants, poor and uneducated, as well as rich and cultivated. 
The author gives unity to the various threads of his story, by taking 
all his emigrants to America on board the same \ essel, after having 
first depicted the different circumstances that led to their being “out- 
ward bound and his description of their transatlantic fortunes seems 
to have been drawn from the p<*rsOnal observation of a brisk and jiidi- 
ciou‘> mind. There is eisongli romance in the story to interest the 
novel rcjider, and enough truthful exhibition of life and character to 
arrcot persons who care little for romance. Tlie quality of the work 
being agreeable, it is not to be regretted that its quantity extends to 
five volumes. Unfortunately, this is tho only German Work before 
us fsom which we can promise our readers much pleasfirc. A very 
alight tasting of Bechatein’s “ Marchenund Sagen,”** and of “ Aus dor 
Gegenwart,”^® made us shrink from a repetition of the dose, and wo 
give our experience to onr readers for what they may think it worth. 

Before taking leave of fiction, we have two extremely heterogeneous 
publications to mention, both of them interesting in their wa^. The 
first is Mr. Bohn’s edition of the “ Greek Eomances of Hellodom, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius,”^^ ^ book whicli will be welcomed by 


“ VUletie.” By Ourrer Belt Loudon Smith, Elder, and Co. 

13 ft Faces in the Fire," By O. F. Pardon* • London : Blackwood. 

M “ Nach Amerika 1** Ein Volksbueh. Von Friedrich Gerstiicker. 

Bomanrisehe Marohen und Sage|i, von Li^dwig BechsMn. Altenbiirg; Pierer. 
w ‘‘Ausder Gfegenwart. Koman von Theodor Kdnig. Leipg^: Bchultae. 

Greek Romances of ite^odoruS) Longus, and AebiUes Tafiiui.” Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Notes, hy the Bev. Bowlaudi Smith, M. A*. London 
Bohn’s Classical Library. 
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tHofto who are fond of what we may call eomparaiive literature-^ 
who Hk0 to trace overy type of Ktorory creation in its less developed 
forms. The other is Miss Brewster’ii “ Little Millie,”^® a story written 
for young servant girls. Besides the story, the stnaQ volume con- 
tains a variety of instructive matter, in the form of selections from 
Millie’s Extraet-boak. Even those who do not share Miss Brewster’s 
Evangelical point of view will see much that is valuable in this modest 
book, and will feel unmixed admiration for the writer’s amiable de 
votion of her poijvers to this unassuming service'. 

In Herr Gerstacker’s pleasant book we have a picture of German 
life in America ; wc see the offspring of the Old World adapting 
himself, not without some pain, to the conditions of the New. But 
in a volume called “ Walden j or, Life in the Woods”^‘*^ — ^published last 
year, but quite interesting enough to make it worth while for us to 
break our rule by a retrospective notice — we have a hit of pure Ame- 
rican life (not the a-liead” s)^)ecies, but it^ opposite pole), animated 
by that energetic, yet calm spirit of innovation, that practical as 
well as theoretic independence of formula', which is peculiar to some 
of the finer American minds. The writer tells us how he chose, for 
some years, to be a stoic of the woods ; how he built his house ; how 
he earned the necessaries of his simple life by cultivating a bit of 
ground. He tells his s;vstein of diet, his sti^dics, his reflections, and his 
observations of natural phenomena. These last are not only matlc by 
a keen eye, but have thefr intc'rc'^t enhanced by passing through the 
medium of a deep poetic sensibility ; and, indeed, we feel throughout 
the book the presence of a refined as well as a hardy mind. People — 
very wise in their own eyes — who w'ould have every man’s life ordered 
according to a particular pattdm, and who are intolerant of every 
existence the utility of which is not*])a]pable to them, may pooh-pooh 
Mr. Thoreau and tliis episode in his history. As unpi’actical and dreamy. 
Instead of contesting their opinion ouraelves, we will let Mr* Thoreau 
speak for himself. There is plenty of sturdy sense mingled with his 
unworldliness. v 

‘^1 went* to the woods because I wished to h’^c dclibeiately, to fiont only 
the essential fapts of life, and see if 1 could not Icani wliai it had to feach, 
and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not Ined. 1 did not wish to 
live what was not life, livhiff m deer ; eor did 1 trUh to practise reswnutim 
tmtrn it icm i/uite ^tecesaary. 1 wanted tu lire deep and suck out aU the mar- 
rcfw of hfe, to live so stiudily and Spartan-likc as to put to rojit ail that was 
not life, to cut a hi-oad swath and shave close, to dri\e life into a oomer, and 
reduce U to its lowest terms, and, if it pioved to he mean, why then to ad 
the whole and genuine measure of it, and publish its ineannijss to‘the world, 
or if it were stthUtne, to know it by cxpcnencc, and be able to giyo a true ac- 
count of it iii my next excursion, for most men, it appeatS' to me, are in a 
strange uncertainty about it, whether it is of the devil or of ‘Goi and have 
sommkat hashtp concluded that it is the chief end of man here to * ghnify God 


Little Miflie and her Sy Maigaret Maria Breweter. ISdin 
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ahd enjoy him for everJ ...... But this is very sel&L 1 have heard some 

of my townsmen say. 1 confess that 1 have hitheorto mdnlged lUtle in 
philanthropic enterprises. X have made some sacrihoes to a sense oTduly, and 

among others have sacrificed this pleasure also You mnst have a gerdos 

for charity as vrell as for Anything dse. As for dom^ good, that is one of the 
professions which aire full. Moreover, I have tried it fairly, and strange as it 
inay seem, am satisfied that it does not agree with my constitfition. Probably 
I snonld not consciously and deliberately forsake my particular calling to do 
the good which society dcmandB of me, to save the univeinfe from annihilation ; 
twd I believe tkai a Uke^ hut ii^nitely fjreui^r sipadfastnesa ekewhers is all that 
nm pwreea it. But 1 wouia not stand h(‘t\vecn any mfin and hid genius ; 
and to hint who doca this work, which 1 decline, with hjs whole heart and soul 
and life,. I would say. Persevere, even if the world call it doing well, as it is 

most likely they will riillanthrony ib almost the onl/ virtue which is 

sufficiently appreciated by mankind. Nay, it is gi'eatly overrated : avd it is 
mtr selfishness which orerralcs it. A robust poor man, one sunny day here in 
Concord, praised a fellow-townsman to mo, because, as ho .said, lie was kind to 
the poor— meaning himself. The kind uncles jind aunts of the race are more 
esteemed than its true spiritual fathers and mothers. I once heaid a reverend 
lecturer on England, a mail of learning and intelligence, after enumerating her 
scientific, literary, and political worthies, Sliakspcare, Bacon, CiymiweU, mil- 
ion, Newton, and others, speak next of her Clinstian heroes, whom, as H bis 
profession required it of him, he elevated to a place far above all* the rest, as 
tlic greatest of the great. They were Penn, Howard, and Mrs. Pry. Every 
one must feel the talsohood imd cant of this. The last were not England’s 

best men and women ; only^ perhaps, her best philfinthropkts I would not 

have sm one adopt mif mode of living, on any account ; for, beside that before 
he has fairly learned it I may have found out another for myself, I desire that 
there may be as many different persons in the world tw, possible j but I wpuld 
liave each one be very careful to find out and pursue his own way, and not his 
father’s, or his iuothei’’s, or his neigliboui’s instead. TJic wuth may build, or 
plant, or sail, only let him not ho hii\dcrea from doing that wluch he tells me 
tie would like to do.” 

Wo can only afibrd one more extract, which, to our nunda, has gi*eat 
beauty* 

“ T did not read bookd tlie first summer ; I liocd beaus. Nay, I often did 
better than this, Tlierc were times when i could not afford to«acrifiee the 
bloom of the present moment to any work, wdicthcr of the head or hands. I 
love a broad margin to my life. Sometimes, in a summer morning, having 
taken my accustomed bafb, I sat in my sunny door- way from suurisc till noon, 
wrapt in a reverie, amidst f ho pines, and hickorieb, and sumachs, in undisturbed 
solitude and stilhaess, while the bii'ds sang around or flitted noiseless fflmjugh 
the house, until, by the sun falling in at my >vest window, or the noise Of some 
traveller’s wa^Oft on fhe distant highway, I was rejuinded of tte lapse of 
time, I grew m those seasons like corn in the night, and they were far oettcr 
than any work of the hands would hjwc been. .... Aly days were not days' of 
tlie weei, bearing the stamp of any Iiratheu deity, mr were th^ mnsed info 
houn and fie^Ud by the tichng of a clock; for I lived like the Puri ladians, of 
whom it is said that, ‘for ;ycsterday, to-day, nnd to-morrow, they have only one 
word, and they express the variety of meaning by pointii^ backward ftir yes- 
terday, forward for to-morrow, and overhead, for iW pasmu»day.* Thijj was 
sheer idleness to my follow-townsmen, no dotibt \ but if the birds and flowers 
had tried me by their standard, 1 shouM'^not have been found wanting. A 
man must find bi^ oedhsions in bbnself, it bf true. The natu^l day is very 
calm, and will hardly reprove his indoteuoe.” 
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Apropos of everything, we introduce Lord Brougham’s “Contributions 
to the Edinburgh Eeview,”^ which, apart from any of his lordship’s 
other works, are a monument 6f his versatility. The subjects of these 
articles, which make three handsome octavo volumes, range under tlie 
heads of rhetoric, history, foreign policy, constitutional questions, 
political economy and finance, crimiind law, physical science, and mis- 
cellaneous literature. It is not our office here to dwell on Lord 
Brougham’s treatment of his more recondite subjects, but we may 
mention that, among the scientific articles, there is an interesting 
series on Sir Huhipliry Davy’s discoveries, written as those discove- 
ries were successively miwle known. The gravity of these concise and 
clear accounts of scientific experinicnis is relieved hy one of Lord 
Brougham’s verj*' imfrequent touches of humour, which easily lends 
itself to quotation. Having described Sir Humphry’s discovery of 
the metallic bases, his lordship says : — 

“lie names them Poirnnim and — names, as he remarks himself, 

more significant than elegant; hut wc arc greatly relieved at finding them no 
worse. A report had reached us, of and Potagen haviiig been pro* 

f iounded by liigli ehemieal authority. It was oven hinted that Mr. Tennant 
caned towards such a nomenclatnre ; and persons wore not wanting who ap- 
prehended that, in this courtly age, some terms might be introduced compli- 
mentary to the best of So^ereigns and the purest of Church Establishments.^* 

The historical artieh's arc readable, anecdotic, and often indicative of 
special knowledge ; but tliby are unorganized, often cai*cless in their 
atyle, and have scarcely any of tlio qualities of permanent writing. 
The division of these volumes which most arrests us is that con- 
taining the Ehetorical articles. Hero Lord Brougham writes with 
the fine appreciation of specific genius, and it is amazing to us how so 
able a critic of Demosthenes, Cicero, Massillon, and Erskiiie, can show 
so much hoedlessness in his own inaiuier of writing, and such frequent 
bad taste in his metajjhors. In the excellent aiticTc on Demosthenes, 
ho dwells on the interesting fact of this orator’s continual repetitions 
of himself: — 

“They w^lO speak or write with little or no labour to tliemsclves, and pro- 
portionaoly small satisfaction to others, would, in similar circunistauces, find 
it far easier to compose anew than to recollect or go back to what they liad 
finished on a former occasion. Not so the mighty Allicniau, whom we find 
never disdaining even to make use of lialf a senleucc which he had once happily 
wrought, and treasured up as complete ; nay, to draw part of a sentence from 
one quarter and part from another, applying tlicm, by some slight cliango, to 
the new occasions, and perhaps adding some new member,^! bus presenting 
the whole in its last form, made of portions fabricated at tlirec iffereni periods, 
several years asunder.** ^ 

Since Lord Brougham seems to admire this slow elaboration and 
self-repetition in Demosthenes, we do not see why, in another place, he 
should ^ sarcastic on Sheridati for his elaboration and repetition of 
his witticisms, which constitute oratorical effects just as much as the 
most solemn or pathetic appeals* Eeferring to this practice of Sheri- 

^ “ Coniributiona to the Edinburgh Heview.’* By Henry, Lord Brougham. 
In 8 vote. Jjondon : GrifiBn tgxd Oo. 
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dau’s, tnrtjraeti from ^bo ,vit’a 

commo]>t>!a^ i^o mcampmbi a poto 

which may 4ijistertdt ^ itoi' famfliai >mth 2!to^m*a 

of SherfdinV'*^^^ ^ ^ ‘ J 

Take a^i from Ais authoir, extracts from thO eomm<m-plaee- 

book of the yit :^^Hc empldys his fauey ia nisi »arrativ6» and keeps to reool*^ 
lectintis fOi^ to%it/ Again/ the same idea is expand^ too.— ‘When he 
makes his jokes, y<ya ap0aud the accuracy of his dicmory ; and 'tis ody wfieje 
he siatea to facts that you admire the flights of his nnag|nB>tiDh^ But ^ 
thoaght was too good to be thus wasted on t]ic desert air of a oommOn*|daeb* 
book. Soltoik iji came at the expense of Kelly, who, having been a com^sot 
of music, Vcoame a wine-mcrchant ‘You will/ said the rea^ wit, * import 
your music mid compose your wine/ Nor was this service exacted from the 
old idea thought suflieieut ; so m the House of Commons an easy and apfpa-* 
rently off-hand parenihcsis was thus filled with it at Mr. Dundasfs cdiil^and 
charge (‘who gcneially lesorts to his mcmoiy for Ins jokes, and to Ins imagi* 
nation for his facts *)** ^ ^ 

We must now turn to the one subject into which Lord BrocghAm'g 
multifarious studies do not seem to have led him— we mean 
Bid gives us a compact and interesting volume on “ Leonaretp da Vinci 
and his School,®^ not the Ic^s iutcresimg because the writer, bring ft 
Catholic and a Bomanticist, places us in a point of view wliich a^pxoxi^ 
mates to thah of the artist’s own age. M. Bio believes im j^lms aui 
miraetdoUs pictures, and the quiet unquestioning air with which he 
speaks of those things, tends to biing more vividly before the rcaW 
the infiubneo they exercised on the Ait of the Uenaissance. The career 
of Leonardo, which is introduced by a shoit historical sketoh^ trafing ' 
the progress of art in Mil«m up to ILSS, when the great head of 4hft 
Milanese School arrived there from his native k^lorence, is treated rathe® 
critically than biographically, and* occu]nts no more than half the 
volume, the remainder bemg devoted to liis imitatorb and successors. 

Humanity'is an ideal type, made up of fragments called mcn-HJCme 
of then!, it must be owned, very miserable chips indeed. But every 
now and then Nature puts this supierae type of hers into a sn^^ler 
mould, and turns out hmnanity almost complete iii the form of a 
single mah — a man at once observant and speculative, practical aad 
theoretic, aHistic and reflective, grand in intellect, grand in feeling, and 
grand in phjsiquo. Such a man was Leonardo da Vinci. He was noir 
only a pij^ipter who produced one of the subhmest pictures the wo^ld 
has ever i^een, a sculptor, an architect, a musician, and a jwet j la,b\^ 
auiicipaied some of the giandest discoveries in physics, and therotj^^ 
hard^ a department of science in which he had not aper^s, iti 
he did not throw out hypotheses and speculations ; he wai$ 4k 
civil e.ndj^)aiUtftX^ engineer ; he was a master of all personal 

of liorsemanship, and of ibneieg, Which So^faS^d ' 
to the of a srionce by writing the flrtt ti^attso on itr yA€6, kllhfr ^ 
artistic Jrii<4acy of frnger, bO was so strong ’thatt he cqrdd 
clappet of e^ormqut bell and bend a toiwa^shbe^douMef'lftifr* 
union of delicecy with strength was expr^ed in his frice, Whlchndw^/ 

, ‘‘Leonard do Vhicii Boole, ’* Tar fee. Paris: Bmy. 
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veri'edsAteodelbotliforagoiiiusft^kd^fiiage. «<'91\^«a^TOaU this, he 
was a man of aohle and disintaii^ted fe^g, and of so ff^mp^thetic a 
that he would buy caged birds that he mjgH have the pleasure 
of giving them their lib^y : aveva ffrandmim says Vasaiiy 

in ogni sua aziona era generomsima, , 

When Leodardoy in his thirtieth year, came to se^ bit fortune at 
MBan, he carried no testimonials from Florence, where his merits had 
been neglected by the Medici, but he addressed a letter to Ijodoyico il 
Uoroi, the reigning Duke of Milan, in which he stated his capabilities 
with the calm self-confidence of real power. * I can cany through 
every kind of work in sculpture in clay, marble, and bronze j also 
painting I can execute everything tliat caiwjftfo demanded, as well as 
any one whosoever/ His achievements were not fonned below his pre- 
tensions, and in this first rcbidenco at Milan ho had ample scope for 
the exercise of his vaided powers. Penetrated with the conviction 
that theoretic ])rinciple is a necessary basis of perfection in •art, he 
feiunded and directed an Academy, the fii^st institution of the kind in 
Italy, in which it was his object to further the investigation of all the 
great thcdretic and practical questions in Art ; and it wtue in the courso 
of hii instructions to liis pupils in this academy that he wrote his 
Treatises on Perspective, on Light and Shadow, and on Painting. 
He was a diligent student of antiquity, ^nd it was the object of lus 
ardent hd^e that the dis<iovery of some fresh treasures in ancient art 
and literature would throw light on the famous canon of Polycletes 
and on the true causes of the superiority of Greek Art. An interesting 
indication of this yearning exists in an epitaph, written for him during 
hia life by a friend of his, apparently under his own inspiration, in 
which he styles himself simply tlie admirer of the ancients and tWr 
grateftd disciple,’’ adding, One tiling has been wanting to me, their 
science of proportions; I have done wliat I could, let posterity 
pardon me.’ , 

Miraior veteruia discipulpquo memor 
Dcfuit una luiJbi symraetria prisca^ peregi 
. Quod potid . vciuam da mibi, postentas.” 

He was associated in the great work of carrying forward the erec- 
tton of the Cathedral, the ceiiti'o at once of national and princely 
interests, but a finer opportunity for his genius was given Mm in the 
commission to execute an equobtrian statue of Francesco Sforza, the 
founder of the reigning dynasty. His passion for horses could here 
iSnd a grand expression through his art, and his success was ao com- 
plete, that when, after a delay of ten years, the clay model of the statue 
Was exhibited to the public view,^it was universally pronounced tupe- 
aiipf to every other work of the same kind. It was doubtloNb eays 
Bio, from having caught the last echoes of this oonten^pcHiary 
|uid|pneu^^ that Lodovico Dolce, in his dialogue on pamting, written 
bajlVe^tury later, spoke of Leonardo as a sublime g^us, sTways dis- 
dajmed with his own works, excelling in everytl^g, but Writing 
astonishme&t his manner of representing iKtmsh-^Ufendieeifna m 
fi$t For, alas 1 Leonardo^ having couapleted the ereatite part 

of his' labour, defttcad, in spite of the pubiie importu^t^^i giving his 
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Vork a mm diivafala form itk and tlie mcAA wi^ ptWly 

dtidnK>yQd'iii1A^]p<diti6sd1u^ 4f^ta<ml;ali^lasaci^el 

await^ tba«ittblu]Qie xxmdi painting ot'thfi laia%^ppx^ in t^e convent of 
iSanta Haria deUe wluoh he oosmteneed immediatdy on finiah* 

ing hie eq^oeetrian etatue, and in which he aidl^ed highest con** 
oeptieh of the Ohriet^ aa il^hael afterwards did the Kadonna^ H» 
Bio tells ne, that according to Lomazzo^ who collected the traditions/ of 
Leonardo’s oitm school, the head of Christ was the eahjeet of long:and 
deep meditation ; the artist was continually absorbed iu the contean* 
plation of the IMvinity, and his hand trembled whenever he began «o 
paint this supreme oDjoct of art — a detail noticed by Dante m tjKo 
devout painters of his time : — . | 

Similemeiite opciando all’ artista 

Ch’ ha 1* abito dell’ aitc e matt eke iretna/* 

M. Bio of course insists on the high degree in which ideaftsm 
entered into Leonardo’s method, and bl imes Goethe’b cntickm as attei** 
buting a preponderance to naturalism, which is contradicted by the 
well-known answer that the artist gave to Lodovieo il More, in excuse 
for his tardiness in execution — that it was not on earth he would seek 
his type of Christ. We are ready to wish that Francis I. could havb 
succeeded in his project of carrying this great mural painting into 
France, where it would have been at least ^sater from the bar wCtte 
neglects and ii^juries which have at last robbed it of all existence excejpt 
in copies and engravings ; for we fear that the recent report of its 
Tostoration by some chemical process was only the expression of aifalu 
hope. The proximate cause to which the world owed the production 
of this mast^iece was the fact that the Duchess Beatrice made the 
church of Santa Maria delle Grazin her favQurite place of devotion, and 
hence her husband lavished on this church and the adjoining convent 
every species of ornament that art could furnish. Another circ^um- 
etauce equally characteristic of the age gave rise to the next greatest 
picture of Leonardo, that of the Vugin seated on the lap of St. Am^f 
singularly enough the only picture of his mentioned by the historian 
Paulas Jovius. In 1485, a mysterious image of this Virgin in the 
church of San Oelso appeared suddenly to omit a splendid l^ht in the 
presence of some hundred worshippers. The report of this mira^ 
having spread, the scene of this ^‘divmo manifestation” was crowded 
night and day with eager votaries, and the enthusiasm was so lasting^ 
that even eleven years afterwards it was found necessary to const^st 
ah additioiial bridge to render less dangerous the perpetual dux luoid 
of 'Viyteottei and imally to erect a larger and more magnideent 
fi>r wtdrii maple ftinds were provided by the incessant olferinga of Iho 
piotM* It was for this new church that Leonardo painted his 

the Belvedere gallery at Vienna. On the occupation of t)wS 
the enemy, Leemardo left Milan, and reaided by iuin^^ < 
'Ftoence and Boinc« Once more he returned te Milan under 
^fiant pateemage of i^mneis I.: and it waa to this monsin^ 
m peaceful in bia old agp^ at Olou^ near AmWaq^ 

After the pri^presa mid 
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eohool, 31. Kio eJd 9 c« lu 0 volume with a brief but interestiug accouxit 
of thu tWretic writu)igft it prodoeod, among which thoisn of l^omcLsz^ 
hold the chief pkoe, Thi«? writer has a tatidiftil designation of the 
great masters by symbols: he assigns the supremacy to Michj^l 
Angelo, and give's him as an omhlem the dragon^ and as a chifaoteristie, 
iivtpamhle cotfj 6 em 2 d(tfion ; but Leonardo’s majobty wins him tho moro, 
engijging emblem of the lion, and his special merit is pronounced to 
be the science of chiaroscuro. 

M. Rio’s book belong 5 > rather to the iiistnictive than to the amusing 
class^ But those who would like to bo amused about pictures rather 
than instructed about them, may take up M. Edmond Aboufs run- 
ning criticism of the paintings and sculptuie m the Paris Evposition.^ 
The reader may fancy hini'solf walking thiough the cb partment of 
JPine Art iu company wdth a Iriend who U e\tremcly wdtty, oxtreimdy 
French, and in iho end, perhaps, a little f.itigulug by force of his 
perpetual epigrams. Trullks are good lliing-> ; but ivo do not like 
everything served w ith trulllws. 31 . About docs not omuiently possess, 
or at least 'exhibit, th<' bappy power of doscuibing pictures, but he has 
ainrayiit something acute to s ly a pvopos of a ])ic‘tiirc, and il his criticism 
sometimes irritates us b\ its dimsine^^b, it ha^N tho airy smartness which 
we expect ‘fiom flimsy ihhigs. Any one who is acquamted with tho 
style of CorneliiisS picture will leeogiiise some truth under the 
Ibllowing oaiicaturc : — 

M. Oomclius has t<iloiib but a talrut uliicli has been strained. He modi^ 
tates nothing but tho grand, the powcrlul, tlic \iolciit j 1 should like him 
sOmethnes to think of tlie natmal IU he<ds the simplest and most IntnUiar 
subjects with Titanic effoit. Look, for example, at the cai focus which repre** 
sent the irorh of Chrtbtian Ohauttf If ever a painter ought to exhibit 
Mmplioityi it IS on a subject of this kind to feed the liungiy, to give driids: to 
i&e thirstx, to icheie prisonoi'., to console the afflicted^ to guide travellm 
xvho ha\c lost their wa^, thcic is no netd of either giand gesturesy of 
enormous mi^clcs, or of dishevelled liau. But the frescoes of Mictmol An^lo 
and the admiration of the Bcilmers Jiavc jjcrsuaded M Coniclltm that 
consists in painting snaky hiir, twisted di.ipeiy, wiitlmig limbs, ait| 

^hests. The ChrisUan who descends into the prisdn to iclieve tho piisonem, 
is IKty times moi© majestic than Alarms on tho luins of Oortln^e. The tvfo 
ooimlers^ who enter into the liou>»o of mouiuing, arc more sombre and dra- 
matiq than Bruto and Cassius on the cve of the battle of Pliilippi, and the 
^&axig man who is showing the way to the tiavclleis lesembles, nt ihh very 
msi, eSftsar pointing out the liubicon His mouth is open, as if ho were 
an army, and he stretches out lus aim as if to take po^fm^imor 
the wodd. This defect is, perhaps, vet nioic perceptible in tho pidluiNa whm 
tand drbk are distnbuted. The grand women in the foreground, 
thofr ^and arms, their grand faces, and their grand legs, bate 

gmodeur. It is a merit to mt one’s aim.--4t is a denierit 
esgihiid' lit Hio cook, who is roasting a leg of mutton, to the &it of 
pours out tho gravy with a teirmiy imi^sterial air, and the 
« fkisk, remhiUs one of a rivor threatening an intutdaikhi. 
incohemii pcmiquea; all Jhc dmucrics ara 
wteOl, which bught to cover the company, in so mg^ously 







iV ttins frota iiiftee to tree ^ttiout sMtedng mf cme. Al> the amtat4^ are hdi, 
tiie ^ee^oor and the arcluteetore depiorMslo | hnt the Uumau aiH» 
ytam, lx ie imoaadila .to imagine aij^thlng more grimacing, more {mae, 
ill^proportionea pne ufould suppose that the artiat had made a vem Hot tO 
look at nature, Aasu^wy, M uornedina has taloiit, but nahtro Ua$ yet more 
taJentHbfm aud no would do^ye!I modestly to loproduOe whut esluts*. 
ralBief fta&i to recolntnenec the whole Creation at his own cost!'* 

^ Oecasionally, M, About pleases us by a bit of critioisjn more deacri|H 
tii;}^ than u&ual, as in this on.The Meet of the Ascot Amt^ by OroAt^?-^ 


Never, I think, has the science of painting surmounted a more insur* 
mountable diSiculty with more complete bU(*cca>!>. The problem was this 
Oivea, a flat countiy, fifty Euglibhiucn lu scailct coats, fifty English dogs^ and 
fifty EiigUsb horses, to m<ike a piciuie which •^ludl )>c neither inpnotpnous, no*, 
glaring, nor stupid, nor ndiculo»i&. N li It is req^tmed that there i>hmld he ^ 
etrUcim resemblance hefween tie laAtkcapey the hteny the doffs^ and the hersBf^ 
Wflli these data, Mr. Grant has produced a maslcrly work. The landsoapO is 
soft, delicate, moist; nii imperceptible mist veils the background, without 
hiding it. The day will be pleasant, and it is a fiixo time foi hunting. The 
huntsmen^ 8r)me on foot, some on horseback, chat silently, after the fashion of 
the country ; they arc waiting for the Queen. All ilie faces an> evidently 
portraits ; they rcsomblc each other only in their healthiness and fine coni>^ 
plexion— it is in this way that an Englishman is always like an EnglishnUiUi^ 
Tlic hoi-ses and dogo aie thorough-bred. Animals and men, everythingv^ 
painted witli delic,ic>, with ceUainty, with ntiuute strokes of the pciieiL anu 
yet with breadth. The scnipulous care for the details is merged m the hafe' 
mouy of the whole, and Mr. Grant is perhaps the first painter who out of a 
liEudrcd and fifty portiaits has been able to make a picture. What is, perha^, 
not less admirable, is the uit with which the painter has inaimged lus colour. 
The public does not know how difficult it is to pamt an assemblage of men in 
led ooatn. And, yo lieaveus, what red ! Euro \cnniLon ! Every one else< in 
Mr. Grant’s place, would have made u thicket of lobsters. I do not kiiOw hOw 
ho has mana^Hl, but what l^cau affirm is, thiit the coats aro lod and yet the 
pieture is not red.” 


And Bomotimea M. About gives us a story apronoe of a picture!. 
yox>wple:- . ^ 

* ” The Turks sometimes allow themselves a fit of gaiety, as was tlw wi^ 
that pf Turns, who made the ioituuc of a Marseillais. It is sigee.tfda 
Golelmted adveuiure that the Jews of Tunis wear cotton night-caps 
middle of the day. A Marseillais had the idea of importing cotton nighU^ 
into the capital of the regency; accoiduigly, he took a cargo of them on 
his^hip^ ' Every Marseillais has a ship, as cvciy snail has a shell. Anivei JbA 
the^offinifds at the port, to whom he had guen no dnn^-mpney^jitefc 
Infia from disembarking his inerchaiidise. lie waited patiently n 
Wtwo: at length he went to the Bey and demanded ‘Whati 

you wish me to render you V” said the Bey; ‘EresnoUorr 
t ImoV Replied the Maroeillais, proudly. ‘ llotum, then, to your 
I Ifrilt IPt you have Ei*ench justice/ A month afterwards the ] 
kail. ULoBnng, and tlio officials opposed themselves moro res< ~ 

-Hsr W ma dmiSil^ation. Ho roturued^toHbo Bey. 'Mouaau ^ 

|«! 0 #sod to givp file 2?reach justice/ * What do you 
you iustice/ *Ol 0 S I undorstaud. f 

Turkish Jnstico/ That very day^tJiiP 
" tp we^ppttqn oa 
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The }££rseillai&i become ridik the of im came & 

thaank hfe benefactoi?. *I have not fitiished,^ aaid the TSiriL ♦ton ahal! «ec 
ivh^her I do things m a grand scale or not/ Without he issued a 
dem*ee condemning to death evmy Jew who should be pcrnkM of weanng o 
cottoo lugh^cap. The cluldre n oi Jacob returned to the port, and ]Md me 
ll^arjseiUais to take back his cargo. But the legend adds, that they ^d htfd 
time to appreciate the softness, flexibility, and perhaps also the maj^ty of 
thi^ simple liend-garb, and that they importuned the magistrates they 
were at last permitted to wear them.” 

Mr. Long, whose second volume of Cicero’s Orations^ wo gladly wel- 
come, is an excellent specimen of the editor as he should be. He spares 
no pams, and makes no pretensions to infallibility ; when he meets 
with a dilHculty, he says so, and when he can keep his readers out of 
one, he does so, wiili brief and pregnant comments. Master of un- 
usually large information in all matters relating to the laws, history, 
and customs of the classical writers, he makes no parade of it, and is as 
economical as he is accurate in his references. An inferior scholar 
would have produced ar volume of twice the size of the one now before 
us, without .aifording half the instruction. And this reticence is the 
more valuable to the readers who will probably make most use of his 
edition of Cicero’s Orations ; for if all men feel a great book to be a 
great evil, to young men a long note is often an insuperable bar to the 
aomisition of knowledge. 

The reader who shall thoroughly master the Orations contained in 
this volume may take credit to himself for having ac^juired by his 
psuns a fund of information upon the internal and colonial history of 
Borne. For such information he will look in vain into any general 
histories of the Great Commonwealth. From these he may indeed 
obtain a just conception of Cicero’s cai’eer as a statesman, and of his 
power as an orator : since he will see the novm homo, against whom 
the avenues to high office ivere closed by the jealousy of the wealthy 
and the noble, forcing his way, without connection and without the 
hearty support of any party, to the chair of the Consul and the leader- 
ship of the Senate. ' ' 

But this is one phase only of Cicero’s character. The opportumties 
for Catilinarian and Philippic orations come but rarely^ : they mark the 
epoohd of Cicero’s life : but they do not fill up the interstices of his 
unintermitting forensic labours. It was a maxim equally with the 
risiulf and the established orator to keep himself always b^bre the 
eyes of the Boman people : by this pertinacity he came to 
most formidable riv^, Hortensius, and to depose the king of theForttul*^ 
Horteusius loved fame ; but ho loved ease also, the luxuries of his viliu 
at Tusculum, the beautifol shadow ^f his plane trees, his 
aud^his peacocks. Cicero, at least during tWo-thirds of 
loved fame alone, and wooi^ lysv with an obstinacy equal to 
tho miser or ih^ lover. Ho was as deeply and coustantiy enga^edin 
civil as in criminal cases, and took as much pams to recovers m bis 

»»' «. Tajm Ciberonis OraUoitfiii.” With S CottweutMy* M 
^ Vcl.il. eve. London ^^tictliecaClwica.” V^OL mMfecibaW 
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olmts tbe title of an estate, ov the Tahie of a l>ond or loarigage, as Ke 
beetovrod ia driying Term ioto mle, or Le^tcduis a&d Oethegus to tjbe 
Career %ollisnWi. . , - i 

Th^ Omtione oontauied in Mr« Lpng’B seepud volunde maiy^ be 
divided into three heads — civil smts, provincial questicois, and he 
tHhm' in Boman history, the Azarian law*. The two, latter sections 
are of permanent interest to the modem reader, since he may com*^ 
pare the Boman province of Asia with our Anglo-Indian empire, $nd 
the mamtenance of paupers with the Roman provisions as r^^ded 
the public desmesms. The civil suits are necessarily less attractive, 
partly because they are more difficult to understand, and partly 
because the common law of England and the civil laws of Borne re^ 
semble each other in a few leading prbciplcs only, hut 'differ widely in 
whatsoever concerns their practice and technology. •* 

Yet who ever wishes to acquire just notions either of the practice ctf 
tlie Boman Courts, of the character of the Roman barrister, or of the 
particulars of Roman social economy, will do well to study, imder 
Mr. Long’s guidance, Cicero’s pleas for Quintius, the Rogdi, and 
especially the great and intricate speech in defence of Aul^s Cluentiiu. 
In the Oratio pro P. Quintio he will find matter illustrative of the 
Roman law of pai'tncr'^hip, aud also of the ancient manner 'of cooking 
accounts. The Romans did not entrust their public roads to com* 
panics of directors, but jdaced them under the charge of the setmte 
and officials rebi>onsible to the Government? There were many men of 
business, however, in Rome in no respect inferior in the art of mis* 
management to the most adroit of our railway boards. In the defence 
of Sextus Roscius of Amcria the reader will gain some insight into the 
internal character of Sulla’s govcrniiicnt. He will find tnat the ex- 
ternal calm of Rome was the mask of gross corrupti<jin and cruelty, and 
that a freedinan of SuUa’s was little less formidable than the Nar- 
cissus and Polybius of the emperors. And this oration, the first of 
Cicero’s inekpublica causa, is the more interesting from the drenm- 
stances under which it was delivered, and the hardiness of the counsel 
for the defence. As against Chrysogonus, Sulla’s potent favourit^w 
tbe elder advocates refused the bnet* ; Cicero, then only twe^y- 
seven years of age, accepted it ; and in his old ago refers with satisfeo* 
tion to his youthful independence in bearding the plaintiff, ** Genira 
Stdlm dminantk « 

The revenues, administration, and produce of the “province Al^a^* 
supply Mr. Long with occasion for an excellent excursus on the Peru 
and Mexico of the Roman world. If Italy liad the &tsl 
Imauty, Ask under Rome had the no less fatal of gift of wMtIt, 
und vviHi the common arena for the bloodsuckers who felmed 
^ lev^tmes of the State, and for the capitalists who 
ihdr own pockets. The worst provincial administratioa wfafeh 
inodem liur^ has ever seen is that of the American poeaemmti^ 
of Spain, $0 kmg as they belonged to the mother countqr^K 'B&t 
the oppxosdons of the viceroys of the Most Catholic kings 
the pam to |he extortions of the Boman prpeura^ra and publfeanl. 
hs lihe moat importimt portion 
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wlietlicr as Regards the text or the comment, we direchc^ reader's 
«tfe^tipn to the Three Orations de Ijege Agrarid, and W the editor’s 
'introduction to them* No part of the economy of the Boman State has 
been more diligently explored than this: a living intetesfe having been 
originally given to the question by the theories of ^Bousseau and the 
French Socialists of the day, on the Agrarian laws of Borne. Heyne 
was the drst to demonstrate that an equal and infinitesimal division of 
land never entered into the mind of the most audacious of Boman 
levellers. Milo did clamour for an abolition of debts, and he had 
ample cause for desiring a clean slate ; but not even Milo would have 
ventured to propose an abolition of existing landmarks. Even the 
mendicants of the Suburra would have hooted such a proposition. 

In short compass and in clear manly language — the characteristic 
of Mr. Long’s style — lie has placed before bis readers all the leading 
points of the great Agrarian controversy — a controversy which, under 
various shapes, pervades the wliole history of the Commonwealth, and 
did not altogether cease with the Empire. Tiberius, Nero, and Trajan, 
the most sagacious, the mo&t cruel, and the most humane of the em- 
perors, were alike perplexed hy the great paujier-swarm of their 
'Capital and provinces. Mi. Long’s excur«*us maybe studied with ad- 
vantage by every one who opens a volume of Roman annals at all, 
whether he begin with Livy, or with Zosimus and the Augustan 
histonans. 

It is needless for u^ to cctmmend generally the series of the ** Biblio- 
theca Classicn,” so far as its volumes have as yet appeared It has 
received the sanction of both onr Uni\ ersitics ; and, as we happen to 
know, is highly prized ly those for whom it is principally intended — 
the oauclidates for classical distinction. Horace, Herodotus, and 
Cioel'O harx been^ rendered, throiigli^ this scries, more interesting to 
the scholar, and more intelligible to the genc^aal reader ; and from the 
specimens alrc^ady afforded uf editorial learning, discretion, and skill, 
we are induced to hid good speed to the volumes which have appeared, 
and are prepared to welcome heartily those which are promised. 

We have still to notice the continuation of Mr. Bohn’s series, the 
dassieal Library” and the “ British Library of the one by CSeero 
oft Oratory and Orators, of the other, by a volume of Be Foe, 
con^nhig The History of the Plaguc,”^*^ and by the fourth volume of 
1‘Bufke’s Works.”®® The second volume of the ‘‘Noctes AmbrosiuUm”®^ 
has also appeared. In one of the conversations in this volftme^ Bo 
Quinceyis introduced as an interlocutor, and his style is w^ell imitated. 
Among th^ things he is made to say, it is curious to note this ju^- 
mentt delivered d propos of Macaulay’s well-known artlcfe on 
Softthey^s ** Col^uies ” Mr. Bo^ethey is, beyond all doubt, one of 
tho most illustrious, just as Mr* Macaulay is one of the most bbscure 
men of the age.” The “ Noet^” are full of such reminders that ^ the 
whirligig of time brings about its revenges.” 

w on Oratory and Orators.” Bolm’s Classical 

Foo*s Works.” VoLV, Bohn's Okuroick 
Works ” Vol. XV. Bohn’s British Classics. 

*5" Noot€f8 Ambros^actfo.” Vol. II. London : 
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Art. I. — The Rise oe the Dutch Eetubuc. 

» 

The Rise of the Dutch Rdpuhlic. A History. By John Lothrop 
Motley* In Three Volumes. London: John Ohapman, 
King William-street, Strand; Cliapman and Hall, Picca- 
difly, 1850. 

A SERIOUS chasm in English Iiistoiical literature has been 
very remarkably filled. Tlie revolt of the Netherlands, m 
many respects the most extraordinary of the convulsions of the 
sixteenth century, has been hitlierto better knoven to us in its 
cflects than in any narrative of Us details. The name of Alva has 
come down shrouded mth horrible abaociations ; Count.Egmout 
has b^en a hero of romance ; and the Piince of Orange has been 
familiar to us as an illustration of the manner in which the 
catholie pOwere delivered themselveb of their dangerous enemies* 
But the actual lives and exploits of thebe men, and those fifty 
desperate years of struggle, out of vhich a revolted province of 
Spain emerged the first naval power in the world, have been 
visible to general readers only through a mist. Watson'^ Philip 
the Second/’ till now the best Enghbh authority, di9tribtit@a^the 
attentiojp oyer so wide a range, that the ofiect is vague and in*- 
adequate* Schiller, though nndertakpg a special history of the 
revolt, has ooni^ssedly produced only a few striking ftagtuente 
divided by long gaps of darkness. And, in fact, neither to 
nor to SchifleJtyirerf the sources opeu for c<2p$i$tent,in%mUo'fe 
which mCd^rttras^fiW^elicsJhave exposed^ The <?arrefep<^qtdcn^e of 
Pitilip the Sdedndi;&dni mo archives the leftters and 
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State Paperft of tlie Orange Nassau family^ edited by Giocn vcni 
JPritt&terer, and tlie many- o titer oalleotiona of coutenipovary 
eowcspondence^ have placed material at the disposal of the 
student, which, if it increases tJte labour of the r^ai’ch, makes 
pQfabible a result infinitely increased inTaiue; and tbfi firjst- fruits 
of these puhlications have been two wmks, both of which are 
likely to secure themselves a peipeUial place in English litera- 
ture, 'Mr. J.Vescoits '‘Philip ot Hptim/* and the history which on 
tins oecitsion ije have most especially to notice. Of Mr. Pi'escott s 
book we have already spokon Like all hjs wiitings, it is elegant, 
irational, cultivated, wiitten in a kiiidl^^, genial spirit, dispas- 
sionate and toleniiit. T^ko the ^vork of Mr. \\ atson, it is however 
a history of Spain, and not e\< lusivolv of the Nethorlondfc , and 
the scope of the wiitei has not pcnnitted him to follow niinntely 
and closely a single * buction ol Ins subject. 'J'hat the rnitcd 
Provinces requiied a mote compltte tientment than lie was ahlo 
to afford to them, no one was more sciiMbblhan himself; and in 
a‘ graceful note lie has releired to the work by which Ins own 
would be soon succeeded, with a hi *h tomphment, yet a compli- 
ment as the result must by this time have sliown.hi^^i? uot more 
than doseiwed, to the mdusir\ and talent which it would display. 
Mr. Prescott will not, tlfeieioie, suspect of disrespect to Inmsell, 
if for the piesent we attempt no compaiison between books wlm li 
do not challenge rivaliy, — if wc lea\e In'- gi«»coful bketohes to ho 
valued for their sepainte meiit, and in tins jilacc dwell extlii- 
mvely on ilie elahoiate pioturos of his biolher artist, pictures, 
we are assured, wliicli he will be generously aiiKkms to see 
woloomed ah they deserve. 

A history then, as complete as industry and genius can make 
it, now lies before us, of the first twenty years of the lievolt of 
the United Proxinces, of the iionod m which those provinces 
finally conquered their independence and estaWisbed the Re- 
public of Holland. It has been the result of many years of 
silent, thoughtful, unobtrusive labour, and unless we are strangely 
misitaken, unless we aie ourselves altogether unfit for this office 
of criticizing which we have here undertaken, tho book is one 
which will t^e its place among the finest histories in Ais or any 
other lanffuage. If we may not claim the wnter m m English- 
man, we have reason to bo glad that in Uieee dafigeroua fimes 
a book should have appeared by an American writer ti?hich "will 
lEem a link among all who speak one common h^guage, and 
which will notfiiil to show that America and gre not 

united only in blood andintm'cs^ but that the inkers 

therfiToia wdl as here agree at heart in ^ higher Even 

motto as a book of history wtl) iict W tiflmut its im- 
m^atc value; if it rewind ^ tltakhowe^ aristocratic 
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armies of German meroenartes, after a short gleam of suoee&s to 
be disastrously defeated ; hoflr, 0$ the atrocities of the Inq[iUbinola 
bliowed ever in^ darker colpurs, his mind tras slowly weimed from 
the creed in the name of which those atrociti<?Srwore perpetrated ; 
nnd hoW) in th^ midst of Ins disasters tlie m^re hnmran wisdom 
aiul human generosity of heart with wWch ho had* commenced 
his career beeamd^ absorbed into a high, passionate faith, and in 
belief and conviction he became one with the poor sufferers for 
whom he btruggled; how, at length, in thedaikest hour, wben^U 
scorned liopeloss, a gang of oiitlaan, patriot exUeS turned pirates, 
seized in a sudden freak on the tov^n of Brill, and by a common 
inipulhO the two provinces of Holland and Zealand broke into 
revolution, drove out th(' Spanish ganisoiw, and made a home for 
freedom which, though sliakeu desperately, was never again broken 
do^^u ; — all this must be lend in the bnilinnt and deeply sympa* 
thi/ing pages of Mr. Motley, to whom the cbhalry of theso poor 
people, and the after-career of theBnncewhoinadoliastp to throw 
himself at their head, appears, he says, hs “ a great Christian epio,“ 
the finest of which the histoiy of Europe has to boast. " 

Desperately Alva struggled to crush those iioot Calvinist 
beggars,’* for so they (Milled themselves. Jiut the beggars, even 
the women and tlie children among them* were lifted by the pas- 
sions of the lime into piotermitural dolianoe. The Bpanish army 
could crush them inch by iiieli ; but at a cost of blood and treasure 
which made victory scarcelv l(*ss disastrous than defeat. Philip 
could destroy, but he could not ovor?oine. Harlem alone, the first 
weak town which the Spaniards attacked, though it fell at last, 
cost tlie Duke seven montlis of labour and twelve thousand of his 
choicest troops. And tho finances of Spain, being thrown into 
confusion by the rum of the Netherlands, were unequal to support 
tho struggle witli a few hundred thousand peasants and pet^ 
burghers. Alva was baffled, and at last withdrew. *His place 
was filled by a milder viceroy. Requescoiis, it was thought, might 
perhaps cpnciliato ,when Alva had failed to eiush. Bo^meSoeM, 
however, fared no better. The army was invmciblo in the fields 
but the treasury was barren of the means to pay the soldiers : th^^ 
broke into open mutiny, wandered hither and thitlier at their wi!!^ 
seized dties as an indemnity for their wages, sacke^Aravishy^ 
burnt, and pillaged. In the midst ^ these confusions, 
died/ Ujhe hFetberknds was without a governor: and ht the in- 
terval ^^^t^Spanish fury ' at Antwerp, a.cOmage more hoifriblo them 
even tfio of St. Bartholomew,, broke the t^ell of suhnus* 

fidon. In att Belgium the people rose at ohee out of their ; 
and the day of womiaed soon to dawOfi If the pm* 

Vinces of alonovrere able tadei^ Alva so 

long, the dataolpeen/ ih aifd e«it|}> had but to eloim 
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tieir independence to secure it This great union, unfortunately, 
vas not to be. The difference in race forbade it, and still more 
the difference in creed. The Protestants of Belgium were in 
exile, or in their graves* The remaining population were mode- 
rately orthodox ; and their foith^ soon paralysed them. 

But avast’ stepwas gained — ^five other provinces adhered to the 
Prince in the Union of Utrecht. Don John of Austria was sent 
from Spain iu the blaze of his glory to end the struggle ; and as 
foree had signally failed, to finish it hy concession. The Prince of 
Orange for himself might have nil which he desired — toleration, 
and pardon, and wealth. XheproMiiceb might have all except the 
one thing for wliich they were contending — religious liberty. It 
was in vain. The Pnneo cared only for his duty to the people 
who had trusted liim. Don John must yield all, or again try tlm 
sword. He did try the sword, hut with no better issue. He 
could win battles; but lie could not conquer men, who were utterly 
fearless of all evil which he had power to inflict upon them. He 
too sank before the impracticable task, and died broken-heartodi 

Alexander of Parma, irargaret's son, followed Don John,—- ft 
far abler man, who alone in any way was able to cope with Orange. 
He^did somotlung. Among other things, ho found, at last, an 
efficient person ^\bo ifnJortook the Printes murder, and who 
too faithllilly accomplished the work. It was not wholly too 
late, for Paima saved Tlelgiiim, which, if Orange had ined, 
would have followed, jicihaps, at last in the track of the Union of 
Utrecht. The hope of Spam rested, as he knew, on the destruc- 
tion of that one life ; and hotli he and l^hilip were ready with no 
niggard payment lor so gieat service. Countless wealth and the 
highest Older of Spanish nobility wei'e promised to the successful 
ftssasHn, to he enjo\ ed hy Inniself in bis own person, if he came 
off with life, to be given to his heirs if his life fell a sacriflee. 

The golden bait succeeded. Many attempts were made. At 
lengUi, under the inspiration i)f the Jesuits, a miserable fanatic 
did tbo work; and the Pimee of Orange fell as the Begent 
Murray hud a few jears before bim fallen in the streets of Lin- 
lithgow, as two kings of France fell, and as Elizabeth w*as to 
follow also, if the llomou ccclo&iasticb could have their way. But 
though not whplly useless, the Pnni o s death could not undo the 
work which he had accomplished : and those little wasted pro- 
vinces winch he had rescued"* from the destroyer were paved for 
freedom and for the world. « 

We must extract some jportion of Mr. Motley’h sketch of the 
Prince's character. For the justification of his estimate of it, 
our must seek themselves in Mr. Money’s own pages. 

the soldier’s gre«b vhriies— constan<Qr in devotion to 

duty, hopeMoessin no man ever a share. Hp 
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OTrivcd through a fierios ot a.t a J>orfbct Victory* He planted 

a free eojhmonwealth us^der the Very battery of the laqnisitlon, hi 
defiaace of most p6\wfiil empiro exietiug. ^ He was, therefore, a 
conqueror in the loftiest sense \ fo|«*h6 bOnquered Hlierty sisid d national 
cxifetcuce for a whole people* Thd contest was long, and ho fell in the 
atragi>le ; but the victory was to the dead hercir, hot" to the living 
monarch . . > * The supremacy of his political genius wfi& entirely beyond 
question. He was the^firi»t statesman of his age. The quiohii^ of 
his porceptiion was only equalled by the caution which eiubled him to 
mature the results of his ob^erv atiotih. His knowledge of human na^iiitre 
was profound. ... It is instructive to observe the wiles of tlic Mtapbis*' 
velHan school employed by a ma^itcr of the craft, to filistrate, not fo 
advance, a knavish ])urpose cliaractei, in a great measure, marked 
his uhole policy . He was profoundly ‘-killed in the subtleties of Italian 
htdtesmanship, which he had leaiiied as a youth at the Imperial court, 
and which he employed in hib nianliood in the service, not of tyranny, 
but of liberty . He fought the Inquisition with its own weapons. He 
dealt with Philip on his own ground. He excavated the earth beneath 
the King’s feet by a more bublle plot css than that practised by the 
most fraudulent monarch who exer governed the Spanish ontpiraj suld 
Philip, chainmailcd as ho ivas m complicated wiles, was pierced to the 
quick by a keener policy than hib own. I’cn years long the King 
placed daily his most secret letters in hands w^ich regularly tranamitted 
copies of the correspondc iice to the Prince of Orange . . , Casuists must 
determine how much g\iilt att.iches to the Prince for his bharc in this 
transaction. Judged by a severe moral standard, it cannot bo called 
virtuous or hotiouiable to buboni treachery, even to agcomplibh a lofty 
purpose. Yet the universal practice ot mankind in all ages has told- 
rated the artifices of war and no people has ever engaged in a holier 
or more mortal contest than did the J^fctherlauds in their great struggle 
with Spain ► * 

“ It is difficult to find any other characteristic deserving of grave 
censui*e ; but hib enemies have adopted a simple.* process. They have beW 
able to fiud/ew flaw's in his uatuj’e, and theieturo have denotciiced it in 
gross. 

** It is not that his character was here and there defective, but 
the eternal jew^el was false. The patriotism was counterfeit. Ho 
was governed only by ambition , by a desire of personal advancement* 
They uevor attempted to deny bs talents, his industry, hib vast 
fices of wealth and station ; but they ridiculed the idea that he 
have 6e0n inspired by any but unworthy motives. God alomf kfioVte 
the hWb oS man. But as far as can ^judged by a careful s>bssi*vafi6ti 
of undil^uted^ facte, and by a diligent collation of public and private 
documents^ it would seem that no man, not oveuWabliington,hM ^ver 
been inspired by a purer patriotism. ... lie went through life liearitig 
the load of b pOPple’s sorrow with a smiling face. ‘God pity this pots' 
peoples’ the las|» words upon his Ups, save the 
with whiSh^tbe soldier who had been battling for the right all 
time coti^nded to soul iu dying to hU g^at eaptaip. Ctowt " 
people wete affertm^^ for they trusted tBe character of 

(Voi liX V. M QXXVni.]-»Js^ Sbjots, Vd. IX. % IT. Z 
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their ^ Father William.’ Not all tl>e oloais wbieh calum^ eould <k> 1- 
le(St evet dimmed to their eyes theihdiaobce erf that lofty mindi to which 
they were accustoxned m their dmkest culsmiities to light. Se 

Iraa the guuling star of a whole hrave nation during and when 

he died^ the httle children cried in the streets.’^ 

In theao enUourda}^ when faith in heioism i^growrng ftdnt, 
and the mm of histoiians is to diag the great mon of past tiiuea 
from thciir pinnacles, and du ail them mto tonamouplacoiinediocrity, 
it* is pleasant to meet with laagn.igo so warm, so genial, so 
adminag. The same spiiit pciiades the whole hook. Thoie is 
no d^ttire to gloss ovei ahcti tamed Ideimshos, no attempt to hide 
good men's iaultn an} moie than to imciit su])posititioas \utues 
lor Ui© bad Mi Motlej, lu his dctcimination to he just, con- 
cedes too much to tlie hoiioi hit h^ some good persons for 
‘‘Maehiavellism/* Pei haps it is not peuiutted to a man to stoop 
to intnguo in deleiice ol his own iiuvnU* iiiteiests But tho&o 
to' whom the safety ol nations is intiusted in a contest with czuel 
and treacherous enemies, must nnot the thsUoytis with their own 
weapons; and Change was no moio hound to keep open tonus 
with the Batolhtes ot the IiicjiUisition, lli.m with sdpents or savage 
beasts. Bui whcioei ^li. Mollc> a geueious, tiue-heaited 
aman, he treats him gcnciousl} , wheic he finds a great man, iie 
touts lum with the levtume and udmiiation whii h is his duo, 
•and he distributes Ins moral judgment (btiauge that it should bo 
»0 rare a >iitue in histoiians; h} the same lules and with the 
same good sense with wlneli Reasonable men leuin to judge each 
t^kther m actual hfe. 

Only in one duection do wre see leason to think that he has 
mi*0d in his estimate. Ac ijuamtecUchiefiy with tlie continental 
writers and continental state papeis, or at least having been long 
deeply and exclusi\ely occupied with them, ho has judged the 
TOhey of England to the Notheilands as it appeared to t|ie 
ISto^eriandeis themsehes , and in icpiescnting that pohoy to ha \0 
Wn entirely seltish, lie has scaiccly nieasuied fairly either 
what Bh^abeth actually did, or hei difficulty in venturh^g to 
^ m<to. William of Orange looked for help wherever help might 
1^ found, to Germany, to France, to England. And Mr. 
i Motley thinks that the hesitation which he met from 
jfetizabeth was unworthy alike /jf heiaell and of her ^ Yet 

J^UisabeflkS first duty assuicdly was to her own country; and^tizing 
4^ whole period which Mr. Motley s history covers, Enjg^and 
jwao M any moment exposed to a re-acUon into Gc^oliideia^ and 
to os tremendous as that with which WMatt hims^tlf 

i$m eepteximg* Tlia Enghsh Bomamsts, til! gjoy^rter of . 

the ]rii(.tontfa <$entury^ ©ei^tainljr outnt^tmhered pyototan^ 
!fhey Wore pyevcnied from moving by tlte enaltgy of the 
^jovemm^b mtfoh more by a spirit of loyally to .their 
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kgitixDAte QOvi^dgXK ; a feeling so eae^ed mth tbe vast majority 
of Edglisbmen^ to t&fe coi^ntet-obligalton^ of tbeir 

creed, ms whicli made EliajftTbeth do deeply irtiwillfug 

to countenadoe aiiy form of yebelhon elsewhere, or anything 
which could bear the appearance of rebellion, •t'o euconrage 
resi^tjftnoe to a legitmiate sovereign was to sanetlon oonduot by 
her own example, which might instantly and tefribly be repeated 
against herself. Undoubtedly she held high notions of “"the 
loyal prciogative Her own temper Corresponded to the temper 
of her people. Bnt her conduct was controlled by policy vn^ VjfeU 
as influenced bj pimuplo, and the e>:ticinjty of d'anger, eren at 
her own doors, could scaicely induce her to clmnge her^conrse 
even for a moment. In 1559, when Mary of Guise, with the 
help of a Fiench aimy, had <.iUbhod the Scotch reformers, and 
an itisunectiou in the iiofthom counties ol England was itiU&e* 
duitel]^ imminent, suppoited by a French invasion, it was Only 
by a threat of robignatiou that Sir William Cecil preyi^ed 
upon her to send troops across the Tweed and pmvent the 
entire rUiu of the Ihotestants. Foi the same reason *slio Was 
unable, oi thought herbcll unable, to give open support to William 
of Orange. If leligion was a fair pica for the Low Oonntries to 
rebel against Philip, hex Catholic subjects would retort the 
argument fatally upon Iierself — so at least Ehzabeth thought : 
and whether her own judgment or that of her ministers was at 
the moment the wisest, is loss easy io decide than it may seem. 

Yet, after all, the help whicJi slie actually rendered was yery 
far insignificant^ There was peace in name between 

Elizabeth end Philip ; but it was the peace of mortal enemies 
who were but watching the moment to stiike each other with 
deadliest advantage Philip might keep peace with England, 
He kept none with its Protestant quefn. Fiom the moxa^t^ist 
which she refused his hand, and chose her course as a chatnnioix 
of the Beformation, she was the one mark of every villain whom 
Spanish gold could bribe to murder her. Fresh light has b^ 
thrown by Mr. Motley on some of these plots. They woi!6 
incessant, and always of a single form ; Elizabeth was to be rtUlf* 
dered, Mary of Scotland was to be proclaimed her 
and a SpWsh artny was to sweep across in the conflisioiKfii^W 
the IfStheriands. 

E|i^betb» intimately aware of these scheihes, woe not liholy 
to h^e wfajhed to see Alva tnumpbant, of to have ibit herai^x 
nndef vety shdet obligations to his masterj^ She did nob mitA 
PbiHn'a iwhbaaeador his pass^rts, or recall ben* own 
But 8^ w^re pennit^ to vol^ute^r by 

tbe akviae of a«-3^WirfCraD;ge-^breaoBkj!ietiti*B^ 

aa« kvelf to «p4 tm 

’ ■'4 S 
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thw that» she granted roving eoinnaiseioi^B to the young adven- 
turers of the day, the JJrabes, the Oxenlmme, the Pawkiffttos, to 
eeek their fortunes an the southern seas; to seise the Spanish 
towns, to plunder the Spanish treasure-ships, and to out off at the 
fountain the streams -of gold which fed the aimiea of Alva and of « 
Parma, If those streams had flowed unbroken, the Biussels 
treasury would never have been drained; the Spanish troops 
would not have mutinied, and who can say then, how long 
the provinces could have stemmed the tide. This was not 
mitch perhaps, but it was something. Elizabeth Was not wholly 
OGCupied with jealousies of Eriince, and duhioiis coquetry with 
liberty^; and we could wish that, sin(*e Mr. Motley found it 
necessary to speak of her, there had been some more clear acknow- 
ledgment both of her domestic penis and her services in the 
great cause. The Prince of Parma said that the Netherlands 
were to be conquered only in London. Perhaps in the promised 
continuation of his work, Mr. Motk'y will tell us how Pai’ma was 
brought ut last to that conclusion. 

It is ^ungracious, however, even to find so slight a fault with 
these admirable volumes. Mr. Motley has wiittcn vithout haste, 
with the leisurely composure of a master ; and among the most 
interesting portions of his narrative arc the details of the sub- • 
sidiary intrigues of 'the Spanish king. The arc hives of Kimancas 
have yielded up many an internal seciet never dcwgiied for light. 
And although Philip the Second has long home a character in 
history toleiably hateful, the scientific malignity of his nature 
has not yet, it seems, been adequately appreciated. Two illus- 
trative stones wo must find room to mention. The first relates 
to the execution of the Seigneur de Montigiiy, the brother of 
CountHorn. This nobleman, accompanied by theMarquisIierghen, 
had been sent by Margaret of Paima into Spain, to represent to 
Philip the condition of the Netherlands. The envoys had been 
jfeoeived with the highest courtesy, but on various pretexts they 
were detained in Madrid. At length Berghen died ; and Mon- 
tiguy, whose crime had been merely to have defended in council, 
■and W petition, the constitutional liberties of the proviflccd, was 
flrst placed under surveillance, and afterwards imprisoned,. Thus 
,^10 remained tiU the Duke of Alva had been two years at Iferpssels, 
afad the exocutSons were slackening for want of viotimfik ‘ Mon- 
crimes, however, bad been the same as Bgmont’a; hnd 
Philip was resolved that sooner or later he should the same 
penalty^ His case riio King’s order was laid before ^$k>Qd 
at Brussels: that the accused should be on Ids 

triad was held to ba a needless fictmaljity: He was n<^demnod in 
hie absence todeatb, and the sentence waStt^thSmitied/ to Madrids 
^ Pot many wmm chiefly bacapseTtheswerli "^xufld h^ve called 

mck a proceedtotr 
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undesirabl«. The SCadxidCotmoil saggested p(Hsoa» Theexpe* 
dieutdrasabatoraloae; !!itii!&liilip*9eo&s6iei)be hesitated. Poison 
was informdl, and wore an ttg!;jr resemblanoe to assaasimation. 
Jlie prisoner, for the soke of jastice, must be regtdarl^ disposed 
of ; bat the dearil, at the same time, must be so nootrived that 
the world should believe it natural. 

a 

This point having been settled,** says Mr. Motley, the Kin& now 
sot about tho arrangements of bis x)lan with all that close attention to 
detail whkh marked his character. The patient industry which, hind 
Ood given him a human heart and love of nght, might have made him 
a useful monarch, he devoted to a scheme of midnight murder, with a 
tranquil sense of enjoyment which seems almost incredible.*’ 

Tlic first stop was to romovo Montigny from Segovia, where' 
ho had been previously confined, to the more secure and retired 
castle of Ximanoas." Tlie alcalde of this fortress was informed of 
the intended execution, and of the necessity of observing* a profound 
secrecy. The refinement of the next proceedings is so curious 
that some attention will be required to follow them. 

The prisoner, on being .brought to Ximanoas, was allowed some 
little liberty. He was permitted to walk*iu the conidor adjoining 
his apmtment. The object of the indulgence presently appeared^ 
In a few days an emissary of the Govemment^brought down from 
Madrid two letters, each of thorn the composition of his most 
sacrod Majesty. The first was addressed to Montigny himself. 
It was unsigned, and contained a suggestion of a plan for his 
escape. TJiis was to Ire thrown into the corridor at a time when 
it would be found by the alcalde, or by some officer of the castle, 
and was to form a pretext for instant and close imprisoxunent. 
The other letter was one addressed by Philip to himself ^ which 
was to ho signed by the alcalde. It related to the intended 
escape. It stated further, that Montigny, in conseq^uenoe of 
the confinement to wliich it had been necessary to subject him, 
had fallen grievously ill ; hut that should receive aU dm atten- 
tion compatible with his safe keeping. Philip s directions were 
faithfully •observed. The first paper was thrown into the corridor. 
The alcalde found it MouUgny, in spite of his protest^^^ 
locked in a single room, and Philip's letter to himself was 
and returned. The court physician was despatched in hfiste.to 
attend on the sick prisoner ; and, on coiuing hack to Madrid, 
declared publicly that hia patient whs suffering from a dteo^doir 
from which it was scarcely possible that he could recover, 

A Jfew days were allowrf to elapse, ' and the ppblia havilc^ hmi 
thuspfoj^iW of Montijgny’s death, it was tiima tOiijqSic* . 

1 |. ‘A'party of offiSuda, accompanied by, an 
down to Aim«5loas^:hiid‘ PhSJi|v toon inore\his,owti- 

d^ateh« wMt^nraa^again to 
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Bear tiio alcaWa aignatuiie, that ia spite ot all p:t:eoautions the 
Seigneur Montigny ha 4 continued to -grpw worse^ and hod at 
lengtkt» expired ; that a priest attended him in his last 
moments^ and that he had died in so Catholic a frame of mindj^ 
that good hopes might be entertained of hia salvation. The, pre- 
parations were thus netirly complete. The delicacy of Philip’s 
touch iU such matters, added, however, one further refinement,. 
Montigny was now told tliat he was to die. Ho was not allowed 
tp maice a will : being under sentence for high treason, his 
property was supposed to be confiscated ; but he was permitted to 
di^w up a memorial of his debts, under the stipulation that he was 
to make no allusion to his approaching exeeution, but was to 
use the language of a man seiioiisly ill, who feels himself at the 
|)oint of death. 

By this iiJLfemal ingenuity,’* observes Mr. Motley, it was pre- 
ssed to make the victim au accomplice in the plot, and to place a 
false exculpation of his as.sassins in his dying lips.’^ 

Under these exquisite aiTangemcnts the murder was completed, 
Montiguy was strangled at midnight, lie was buried decently by 
the king's orders ; a grati^ mass and seven hundred lessor masses 
were said for the repose ot bis soul, the king himself having 
particularly fixed ’the number. Philip s opi^tlo explanatory, 
iiinnounoing the fatal tenninatiou of the illness, wmis duly signed 
niid sent. And this, with the other wliich preceded it, was pub- 
lished in the Netherlands with complete success. The truth was 
never even conjectured, and Montigny wfis believed universally 
to have follow^ his brother ambassador into a grave which had 
been dug for him by disease. 

It may be asked how the autlienficity of a story has been 
Hscertaine^, wbicli is more like an incident out of a highly 
Reasoned French novel tlian an occurrence of actual human life. 


And, indeed, Alexander Dumas might put himself to school with 
IPbiHp, and borrow a finisla for his fictions which the delicate 
lUmd of a greater master of the art of plotting once gave to 
rehlity. The accuser, in this instance, is the King of Spain him* 
self ; the evidence is the secret narrative with which be fiimislied 


the Duke of Alva ; and the entire unconsciousness, the innocence, 
the sItnpUcity with which hh rebates all the horrible details^tn the 
VieO|oy 18 perhaps the most amazing feature in thewhble^transac- 
tioiH' * He describes the minute particulars of hia tirwhery with 
l^nnal conscientiousness ; and the curious in 

find in the conclutling passage of .the despatch 
a' evidence of the ejBTccts meh Jesuit can 

achieve trith nature* . v • , ;> . a* . , ^ 

Ic&r dbscSrvcId'ilAiii ihexi was lu Spsihf 'wlm 
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•doubted that Moufiguj had died of a fever. He added, that if the 
sentiiuents of the deoerfaed eohlenlto had heeu at ail m coufbrtmfy 
virith his exterud umifestaiidus achordit^g to the aecoout received of 
his laflt lueuueuts, it wat tb bo hoped t\m (JM would ha^ve on 
his ^ul* 9 e<!trct>ir^ who copied the lefjtor, toofc the liberty of 
add^ to this paragraph the suggestion that, sf Hout%tt^ wete 
really* a het^tio. the devil, who aUays assists his cbildrci)i & auch 
ntQiuofitat Would hardly have failed him m his dyhig hour, 
displeased with thi^ flippancy, oauj!>ed the passage to be erased^. Ho 
even gave vent to his ro^ al indignation in a marginal note to 
that we should always e\press fa\oui able judgments eonceming^ tho 
dead , It seemed nevei to have occurred, however, to thiO rieh 
markable moralist that it was quite* as rcprihensible to $tL*aitgk ih 
innocent man as to speak ill of him after his dor case 

Wo lecoininend this stoi> to the (oiisideiation of ElOgUsJb 
Instonaub The Aiiglo-O<ithohrs and the Latitudinonaba ^tro 
united, of late }cais, m iinecti\is ngam&t the repressive mew*^ 
surea which the government of Elizabeth adopted agidnet tho 
Somamsfts Wc must desire them to study, m the ehara<^tef of 
the great llomaui&l champion, the disposition with which that 
government had to deal. 

The secret iustoiy of another intiigno, gathered by Mr. 
IMotley from AlhS. in the libraij at tlfe Hague, will flinuah a 
companion picture to that of thcmuida of Montigny. 

Don John of Austxia, when succeeding Eequc&cens in tfio 
regency of the Netheilunds, had undertaken an occupation winch 
in itself he detested, for the aocbmphslimont of a scheme to 
which he had devoted with the uUhusjasm of a Cruaader* 

He was the representative, in its most biilhant form, -of tho 
psoudo-cliivaliy of the age , and aspiimg at once to be the Hero 
of Bomanism and the Knight of ihe Holy See, be bad settled 
his ambiUon on dehveiing fiom her cruel piison ihe beauti/bl. 
and interesting Mary Queen ol ticots. The throne of Elizabeth 
and the head of her tyrannical rival were to be the votive offertngn 
for which he trusted tJmt the widow of Damley would rewam 
him with her hand; and Mary and Don Jolui kneeling at; 
foot of the Pope were to present to the Holy Father the recoyoigfii^ 
submiaaioin of j^mtent England. ^ 

the uebievement ot dws exploit, which a pert^er$a,lil(i^ 
aetead* re«o4yed to thwart^ Don John s hopes wero oen^^ 3&S 
poor ^^Wrija)ebib*her8 * whom he was sent to govern vjrjre 
batehilto and he horn with his pibce only in' flm ni:of|iao| m 
]d 4 of glory. For this dream, the p^eo and ^ 
seorotorji^JKSj^edo, wcaje inoaseantly labouriiig. 

pans^ to mi upon tho 
'Rome, m iWbid;^ ^ Bmmh. It was to Hfhe 
of t}ie 4100 eottiise 
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tbe Mnmltaneoii3 ;raui(lor of the Pamce ol Q^Dge^ to paralyso the 
rebellion m the provinces, was ni\ important feature In the sebcmo. 
All tins was ^%eIL It nas the repetition of a plan winch \^aslii*at 
couceneJ h} Aha, anil it had remained a legacy to tlie succes&ue 
viceioys of the Nethei lauds Philip, howevei, in this instance, 
thougli anxious for the conquest of England, was yet afraid 
of It. Don John, suiiounded hy the halo of the achievement, 
might become a rival to himself and the piuclent king imagined 
that, among tbe collaUial contmgencus ot his biothei s emci- 

f use, thcie might link treason against tlie Majesty of Spain. 

Inlip's confidential mmisici at tins time was tlie iiitaTnoiis 
Antonio Pei — a min whose doopei subtlef} played with Philip as 
with a child, and who at the iiiomcut wasnitiiguing with Philips 
niistiess, Uic Piincess'of Lboli Jo Peie/, Pliilip intrusted the 
management of a soeiU coiiesiion deuce with Don Jolin and with 
Bscovodo He w«is to pietend to them tliat it was cm dally 
ooiioealed horn the kiiu* * lu wa^ diieotcd to diaw them out, to 
tempt them, to plaj upon them, to wind into thin most suiet 
confidence 

‘•The plot,’* ''ajb Mi Mothj,*“wAs to diaw flora Don John and 
Escovedo, b) ineaus of this coiiespondenec, the proofs of treason which 
the Inng and niimstei both desued to find The Ictfceis from Spam 
were wtittou with this mow , those from lloitnc(» weic opened with 
this end Eveiy confidential kttci lectived b} Pcie/ was iinxmdiatcly 
laid before the king , evtiy kttcr which the artful demon wrote was 
filled with hints as to the dangCi of the king’s learning the exibtence 
of the correspondence, and with jironiises of piofound seciecy upon hia 
own part, and was then immediately placed nr Philip’s handb to leceivo 
his comments and cnticisuis befoie being copied and despatched to 
the Netherlands The' rainistir was ]>la^ing a cold, muraeroue, and 
treacherous game, and pla\ ed it m a inabieily mannei Ebcovedo wms 
lured to his destruction , Don John was made to fret his heart away; 
and Philip, more deceived than all, was betiayed in what he tonsi- 
dered his affections, and made the mere tool of a man as false as 
ifimself, and infinitely raoie .Kcoraplishcd ” 

There was no leal tienbon, oi thouglit of it, on the pait of Don 
John. The supposed plot had been iin ented by Perez for hm own 
dark purposes. But the jnexhaustible f«icnlty of suspicion in the 
king Was never addresbed bj any one without response; and to 
pass into the seciet closet of men's hearts, wrapped in the invisible 
mf^ntle of treachery, was the occupation m which, beyond all other 
eartbjhf enjoyments, his nature delighted Tins drama, too, had 
a iembla ending. Escovedo, sent by Don John to Madrid, dis- 
covered, not the mine whieli had been dug by the king* and 

tbe intrigue between- Perez and tbe Eboli, and, in hia unsus^ 
peotibg fidelity, he threatened to inform PMHp. "thin healed bis 
doom. Inn few days he vrm pantd^d the and phBip 
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heen duped ini»fress and her ]p&eamour iiito divectiug 
the asasssittatron. i 

Mr. Motley, who himself takes a sort of scientido interest in 
the struoture of these underplots, traces the story through fiJl its 
. refined Bubtletie^i. He then concludes with the following, t^^rse 
suma(Uyfy of the relative position of the parties 

apology is necessary for laying a somewhat extensive analysis 
of this secret correspondence‘ before the reader. If there he any viduo 
in the e^mples of history, certably few chronicles can furnish a i&pre 
instructive moral. Here arc a despotic king and his confidential 
minister laying their heads together in one cabinet ; the viceroy of 
the most im}>ortant province in the realm with his secretary deeply con* 
ferring in another, not as to the manner of advancing the great interesfej, 
moral or matenal, of the people over w horn Clod has pemiittod them to 
rule, but as to the best moans of arranging con-^piraeieK-* against the throne 
and life ol a neighbouring sovereign with the connivance and subsidies of 
the Pope. In this scheme, and in this only, the high conspiirators are 
agreed. In over^ other respect mutu<d suspicion and jiroiound dectit 
characterize the scene. The king, while expressing unboundedconfidence 
in the viceroy, is doing his utmost, through the agency of the subtlest 
intriguer in the world, to inveigle him into confessions of treasonable 
schemes ; and the minister: is filling reams of paper with protestations 
of aiFeetion for the governor and secretary, with sneers at the cha* 
racter of the king, and with ins^tructions as to the best method of 4e- 
ceivmg him, and then laying the despatches before his majesty for 
correction and enlargement. To complete the picture, the monarch 
and his minister are seen urging the neccssit}’' of murdering tlie fore- 
most man of the age upon the very dupe who was himself to be assas- 
sinated by the sclf-'?ame pair ; while the artli-plottcr who controls the 
strings of all these coiuplieated projects is eijually false to king, 
governor, and secretary, and is engaging all the others in these blind 
and tortuous paths for the accomplishment of his own most secret and 
most ignoble aims.” 

With this extract we now take our leave of Mr. Motley, desiriug 
him only to accept our hearty thanks for tlie&o volumes, which ^ 
we trust will soon take their place m every English hbrafcy, , 
Our (potations will have sufficed to show the ability of the 
writer. Of the scope and general character of his work wo haTOf 
given but a languid conception. The true meiit of a great hooic< 
must be loturat from the book itself. Our part has been rather to * 

. select varied specimens of style and power. Of Mr. Hotiey^a 
anteoedefits kww nothing. If he has previously appeared^' 
before the public, his reputation has not crossed the'^Auantm^ ' It 
will not b^ so now. ^ Wo believe that^we may pro^se 
worn a w^lobme among ourselves as he will teeeiva 
Ametica; 4 lpvtJ^ place wijd be at once conoededtc^ 
the ftvbt m,.pnr cpmnmn Jangiitage** * 
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Am. II. — The English Law oe Divorce. 

1. Report of the Covimmioners appointed hy Her Jitctjestp 
to Inquire into the Lan of Du orce, J H58. 

2, JEcaleBiaetical CouHe, A Report of the Judgment of Dr, 
Radclife in the Case of Talbot v, Talbot, 

8. A Letter to the Hon, Justice Tonens, By Jolm Paget, 

4. A Letter to ike Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ov the Judgment 
of the Court of Delegates in the Case of Talbot v, Talbot, 
By T, T. Pagot, Esq 

5. A Letter to the Queen on Lord Cranwoiilis Mamiage and 
Divorce Bill. By tlie lion. Mrs. Norton. 

6. Remarks upon the Law ^oj Mairiage and Divorce, suggested 
by the Hon. Ahs. Nortons Letter to the Queen, 

O NE of tlie obbtRcles in tbe way of a prompt and tborougli 
reform of our Ecolosiastical Courtb, is tlic difhtulty of 
obtaining accui’ate mlorniation with legard to tlie practice and 
’actual mode of working of those courts, ili\ested of the technical 
language (which to the eais of the uniniUattd, seemb an unin- 
telligible jargon) in wIikIi then piO( cedings are canied on. Tho 
phraseology of our courts of Common Jiiiw has become grafted 
into our ordinaiy conveisdtion, and evu}hod 5 is familiar with 
plaintiils and defeudautb. It is nut so with tlie language of 
Doctors* Commons, and if, lu a mixed company, any one \v€io 
to speak of piomovents, impugmuits, proJuconts and admmis- 
trants, he would be justly subpeeted of pedantiy, and would 
probably be utterly unmtolligiblo, unless some one of his audience 
had the misfortune of having at some time filled one of those 
characters. In such a case, the speaker would m all probability 
find that he had touched a very sore place, and would turn the 
conversation, and get out of the scrape us quickly as possible. 
We purpose, therefore, to place before our icadei’s a concise and 
intelligible summary of the position in which the law now 
stands on the inost important, and at the same time the most 
SiMeolt matter confided to tliese courts, viz4, that of divorce. 

• We shall not, in this Wticlc, enter upon the vexed quae- 
tiona as to what sliould, and what should not, ^ A efficient 
ground for a divorce. All civihzed qountiies wlu^ |ei^t divoPoe^ 
at recognise the infideUty.of the wife as a Swmeht ground 
fot reUoving the h^sbimd^ from the boud of The law 

of Enghmo pomite m Idgid ^pmretton, or^4iv<^oe a mnsd et 
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on proof of suoh oflfeuco ha;vin|^ been committed by either 
party ; 'but la practioe, and wth exceptions too r^^re and peooliar 
to reij^uke notice^ grante a complete divorce a vineuto only at tho 
suit of the husband. Continontlal codes grant a complete divorce 
to the wife, if tho husband has outraged hoi* by •bringing the 
partner of his guilt under tho roof where the wife inhabits. 
The law of Scotland and of the prinoip;iI States of Nofth 
America, visits tho infidelity of tho liusWd with the same 
penalty as the infidelity of the wife. ^ 

Foi our present purpose, we aooopt the law as it stands i end 
when the law has determined what circumstances* shall entitikt 
any party to demand a divorce, wo presume it will be admitted 
that every delay, every expense, c\(‘iy dillculty, except what is 
necessary for satisfactoiily piovmg tho existence of tliObC circum* 
btantes, IS a wrong and an injiistne. Let us see how the law 
of England, having determined that a liusband whose wife is 
unfaithful bhall be entitled to a complete divorce, bets dbout to 
aolnevo that object. 

It begins hopefully, by flatly contradicting itself. 

The Law says, when you have once entered into a valid mamage, 
no subsequent cireumstance but death slwll absolve you from itj 
and enable you to contract a second union. 

Tlie Legislature snjs, piovc that your partner in tho marriage- 
contract has been faithless, and wo will niter tho law in ypur 
mdiMdual case; but we will only <lo so on Uio condition that 
)ou shall have previously obtained every rcdiess that law will 
give )ou for jom wrongTs. 

The first step wlucli a liusband is thus compelled to take to 
obtain hjs freedom, is one levolting to every man of honour and 
high feeling. He must appraise hib wife, put a money-value on 
tho sanctity of his hearth and the purity of his bed, pocket the 
piice of infidelity, in the form of damages m an action of crimi 
ton., and extort by law what he would Vb otemally disgraced 
were he to accept if voluntarily oficred ! 

He then enters the Ecelesiastital Court and sues for a divoVoo 
a memd et ihoro. Hitherto, revolting as the action against his 
wife*s 6ci|ucer is to all his feelings, he has been fighting in 
day. But the scene now changes. A& sometimea bapp^s in a 
London fbg« smgle step takes him from broad daylight in^ tho 
thieki^t Ho may be met with counter ohai^, kUariy 

groundmss hut mffieult to disprove, dad what is the macMnkry 
wMch tho law provides for the elimination of truth imthe lIoskM' 
aiastical 4}0Uits ? BTere is a picture by no moans 
the process)-^ ^ 

^ In an fjdbh 

necessariiy prooodsa'hbe in the the ease 
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Qtt aide, aud these statements are technically known by the name 

of * The Heading/ 

** In a criminm case they consist of the * Indictment/ and ‘ Pica ’ 

The ‘ Indictment’ is a shoH ^nd plain statement of the offence 
with which the prisoner is charged. 

i>lea of ‘ N6t guilty’ requires the prosecutor to prove the case, 
and entitles the ^ prisoner to give any evidence in his power Of his 
innocence. 

“ In an action at Common Law the pleadings consist of the ‘ Declara- 
tion/ which contains the plaintift*’s statement of his ground of com- 
platnir*~thc ‘ Pica/ which contains the defimdant’s answer ; and if 
im^^thing further remains to be told, these are followed by the ‘ Kepli- 
cation’ and * llejoindcr/ and other ])leailing^, distinguished by various 
technical designations, until the story on each side is fully before the 
court. 

“In Chancery the same object is obtained by the ‘Bill’ of the 
plaintiff and the ‘ Answer’ of the defendant 

“ A seit.for divorce by reason of adulterj-, in the "Kcclesiastical Courts, 
partakes of tlic nature both of a criminal and a ei\ il pi*oceedmg. 

“ The \\ife is on lier trial for a crime, and so far as regards her the 
procee<ling is criminal. 

“The husband seeks redress for a urong, and so far as regards him 
tlie proceeding is ci\ il . • 

“ The pleadings consist in the first place of the ‘ Libel/ which is 
exhibited by the husband or ‘ Promoveni/ as he is technically called 

“ This is analogous to the Indictment in a criminal or the Declara- 
tion in a civil proceeding. It^ontains a statement of the complaint. 

“This is met by a Plea or ‘ Dctensive Allegation/ which contamp 
the counter-statement ol the u ife, who is teelmically designated as the 
‘ Impugnant.’ 

“ If further facts have to be brought fonvard on cither side, and the 
nature and cirpumstonces of the case are such as to render it necessary, 
each party may state those further facts and add to their original 
statements by pleading * Additional Articles’ until the story is com- 
plete on both sides. ^ 

“We now come to what is the pith, marrow, and essence of every 
judicial inquiry, however conducted — the Evidence. Each party pro- 
duces his witnesses. 

“ Here the great and striking difference between the Inode of pro- 
cedure in the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Courts of Common Law 
commences. 

“The proctor draws, or is supposed to draw, the article iU' support 
of which he produces a witness, from information fumkhed4to him by 
’that witness. The witness tells hisbtory to the proctor- V^he proctor 
draws thfe article from the information so given, and then sends the 
witness in to prove it. 

is the ease where proctor and witness 6^ hcth honest ; but 
ih^ib is nothing whatever, exc^t the subsequeiUwpenaltfes of pequry 
upon the witness if he is caught out, to prevent the process From being 
revers<?d, the proctor from^ drawing the nitieV tU suit what he 
wants to prove, and then finding % witn^s to prove/ itt ' 
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* If the witness has ^ iotm^bh and k airfiSxJiently nnscru. 

puloiis,4ie is-protty «ui‘e to prove any article he ia dcj^gned tOy for he 
goes dii^t from the proctor’s or attorney’s oilice to ih® lElsranliiier, 
who is an oiBcer of the court; he tits with him in a private room, no 
eyo to watch him, no eai* to mark hia faltering voice aa he apt^achcs 
the peijury he is about to commit ; the article he is to prove is read 
over to him^ and his deposition taicen down, almost in thevvery words 
to which he has been drilled by the attorney or the proctor w^se 
office he has just quitted. 

This machinery, ingeniously as it is adapted for ensuring and pro- 
tecting &l8chood, sometimes fails. It occasionally happens that a 
witness shrinks from the actual comnussion of the ‘crime he has 
\indci*taken, and speaks the truth he has ])romihed to suppress ; but 
this, as may well be bupposed, is rare, and in general it may be 
assumed that a witncbs proves in chief the article to w^hich he is 
designed. 

We now come to the cross-examination. 

“ Befbre a witness is produced, the proctor for the opposite party 
receives notice of the name of the witness and the articles he is vouched 
to support, and he then ])rcparcs interrogatories to bo administered to 
the witness. These inter rogatories arc reduced into writing and given 
to the Examiner, who cross-examim's the wdtness froin them ; but they 
arc not communicated to the party who produces the witness, nor 
does he know what questions have been put, or what answers have 
been given, unless the witness divulges them, which ho is cautioned 
not to do, a caution which, it is presumed, he does not very often 
obey. The proctor or counsel who prq^jares the* interrogatories docs 
not know what the witness has deposed in chief; and, as the examina* 
tion in chief and the cros^j-examination* are both in secret, it follows 
that there is no re-exaniincition. ' 

“ The evidence reinaiiib under the seal of official secrecy until it is 
completed on both sides ; when that is the case, each party is entitled 
to know wliat has been sworn, and, as it is technically called, * ]?tth- 
lication passes*’ 

A more perfect system of hocus-pocus, anylliiug more like a duel 
with hatchets in a dark cellar, can hardly he imagined. 

If the ingenuity of man had been employed for the express pwp^ 
pose of inventing a scheme for the concealment of tlie truth, oxtowxt^ 
perfect oottld hardly have been devked. 

‘‘ The evidence is given in secret. Not even the Judge who has 
decide tipou it is present when the witness is exainiu^. No one but 
the officer bf the court, whose lipb are sealed by official duty, 
knows the n^ner, demeanour, or general bchaviotur of the witness 
whil^ giVliigifhis evidence. , ^ ' 

(h^-examination^ the sword of truth, is turn^ from stoel to 
lead. All who have wielded that weapon know how powerless it is 
except m the awift thwt and p^rv of oral contest.* It is <ndjr'ifi thd 
rapkl moveiwinhsof «aoh a stru^te -that tlie jointSvOf -the $1^9^ of 
fi^aud open aduiit it$«]^iat* ' 

‘<A cross-exawiiidtion iu^errogatorks**in-.»ecl^ 

whore thd ovidbpeu ffWcd m k untuQW% (etj^cept ^*und^ 
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cireinaf^taam of most extraordiniucy good foartun^) be a mere farce , 
jk ^ipaiocikery) a delusion, and a snare/ **♦ 

The evidence of Dr. I^ushington npon this mattety given in the 
year 18^4, before a committee of the House of Lords, consi'^ting 
of Lord Lyndhurst (Chancellor)^ the Bishop of TiOndon, Lord 
Brougham, Loud Go.ttonham, and Lord Gampoell, is so important, 
and bears out so fully the passage wo have just cited, that we 
shall extract it at considerable length • — 

“90. In proceedings before you 5n Boctora’ Commons, does ilic 
cause always proceed upon evidence written and taken upon interroga- 
toiy ?— “Always upon evidence taken by deposition in chief, and inter- 
rectory in the nature of cross-examination. 

“91. Upon a deposition in chief, followed by interrogatory in the 
nature of cross-examination, has the party tendering the witness, what 
is called the producent of the witness, an opportunity of examining in 
reply after the examination upon interrogatory ? — ^No. 

“ 92. So that whatever damage may be done in shaking the wit- 
neeeea’ testimony by the cross-examination, no opportunity whatever 
is given for setting that right hy a rc-cxamination.-*- No. 

“93. Does the party fr«iming the interrogatories*, or framing the 
i^uestions for the examination in chief know, or can ho know, when he 
administers the second question, what answer will be given to the 
first ? — The examination in chief is upon allegation ; then the witness 
is mcamined interiogatory, and it is the duty of the examiner to 
extract from the witness all that is pcitinent to the averments in the 
articles on which he is examined Of course the other partf/ Jenom 
nothing of the inter rogatories ^nnd the person putting ike interrogatories 
cannot tell what answer will be given io mg of ihem. 

“ 94, Consequently the second and third questions are propounded to 
the witness, in* writing, in the dark, by the pei-son propounding them, 
as to what answer shall have been given to the first,— 

“ 95. Consequently he may either have omitted to put a question 
which he would have put, had he known the answer to the first ques- 
tion, or be may have put a question which he would not have put had 
he known that answer ? — Certainly. " 

“90. Does the party who cross-examines the witness upon inter- 
rogatories know what the examination in cliief has been to.whieh he 
is to crpss-examiiie P — No further than knowing tlm plea upon which 
the witness is tabe examined, and bis name. 

“ 97. He is Mb to guess in the dark as to what answers ilnay have 
been given upon the di&rent parts of the plea P— Yes^ he presumes 

* — ' M— „ 

♦ Sir Anthony 'Hart says, sneaking of the similar system, whioh frhnerly 
in the Court of Cbimcety, “ M vross^examinatioas are at nresent^ 
am inic«^ hitsin the ourk, When X ym very young at the bai% 

I used to erosa^amine, hut 1 soon gave it For* the libt thirty years I 
har% rseommended it— I may say, lleft It e« h w 

despa)ur,^-^Fer Sir Anthony Lord ojf lUmnd iu Booth v. 
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thut a witness who it» prodlnced to provo eertam avormeuts will givo 
evidence; in support of those zvmm^U; baihiiowa i^pthiDtf further 
98. May it not happen that a witness in his examinsSon in c^ef 
has given me, the opposite party who is to cross-examine his^ a great 
advantage hjf answers in my wour; yet that I may, in the cross^ 
interrogatories, all I can to damage his testimonr, though it has 
been rivep in aiy own fiivour ?— Certainly, it mxf so happen^ 

** 99, May it not happen that a witness may have ^en evideaite in 
his examination in chief that may be perfectly obscure and unintelU-* 
gibie without cross-examination, and yet no cross-examination can be 
made upon it by way of explanation ? — If it is a good examiner he 
will not let it be obscure and unintelligible. 

‘‘ 100. Is the examiner employed by the paity, or is^ he an officer of 
the court P — He is the proper otficer of the court, and only acts under 
the authority of the oouit , but there are several examiners, and the 
parties are at liberty to ehooso which examiner they please. 

“ JOl. Then the examination is conducted by the examiner, both in 
chief and in the cross-examination, by administering interro^toxie^ 
put in the nibeenee oj both parties Yes. • 

“ 102 In the examination in chief is it not discretionary ovith iho 
extimnier in what way ho shall obtain answers upon the allegaticn or 
the 2 )le«\P Has he anythmg more than the instruction Which he 
derives from the allegation as to the matters jbo which he is to confine 
himself Nothing eUo. lie uses his judgment in the best way ho 
can to get the truth out upon tlie examination in chief. 

“ 108. He not being employed by the party, and actmg in the 
absence of the party, may not much depend upon the fmmess of the 
examiner, as to whether tlic truth is really got out or not ? — Vhques^ 
tionahl^ the whole case muftt depend npo)i it. He is upon his oath^ 

111, From your knowledge and acquaintance with the (l^mon 
law proceedings by voce testimony, as well as with the civil law 
proceedings by written examination, is it j our opinion that written 
examination beana^any coiiipari&on, in its foice and effect for obtaining 
the truth between the parties, with viva vocf examination in the Com- 
mon Law Courts ? — I am certainly of opinion that, if we compare the 
two amplpf viv4 voce examination tends more to ehmdate the truth 
than my mtminaimn npon paper can do ; but, at the same time^ I* 
wish to add that it very seldom occurs in our courts that therO is 
much difficulty as to the matter of fact ; it does occur occasionally^ 
but seldom) because the witnesses produced are generally willing wiii«- 
nesses, mid they state the whole, so tliat there is not that 
which ynu'wowd anticipate, or that obscurity in thefl<wid8»ce.‘ The 
examiners^ several of are exceedingly skilful, and they take ib 
down in tiie words of the witness, after bitving first thoroughly 
purged his i{Ml to see what He knows updn the sulgeet^^ 

112^ Poet tlie examiner exercise the least €!ross**ex«^^ of 
the witness t!' not that left ^rirely to the mieis^torics?*^ 
Entirely. ^ ^ 

« 118. Xoft have miik that the ia gci^etadly ja waimg Vib- 

ness. Suiqpoee the witness is too Ih that when at 
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comsjiotit Iftw, vould be put dottrn^ aaad his w<nild go to piedcs 
% Qi^a^s^iienMnetmi $ l^e ^ot cs<^pa attog^b^ or ^pst alto^ 
g^her» by ihis proceeding of examination on ivritten allegations^ and 
cross-examination by interrogatory ?-*->MEsy ansprer to that would be 
tto : Xhat^ no %esiiaiion in that themo^ of ^psMj(ifa^inotion 

of common imo is ^efsratle for the ^ucidaftonc of the ti/^h ; I 
cannot consent to admit that where there is an over^wilUng dirtiness, 
mi where the eafaminer takes bis ovideuce properly) it does not appear 
upon thi fece of the evidonce^that ho is an over*wilUng wltiress, espe- 
cially when you come to compare it with his evidence Upon the cross- 
interrOgatC^AOSy and with that of tlic other witnesses in the case* 

“ il4. Supposing that he U not only a too willing witness, but tliat 
he is u skilful witness as well as a willing witness, what m^ns haxe 
you by written ititerrogatories, franied by one who has not heard his 
examination in chief, of sifting hi:> credit, and preventing him from 
deceiving the court ? — donht ihai is very diffleultf hecaitse the 
erosa4ntervogatories cannot he follotceil np. 

116. Suppose a witness has made ever so fair and consistent, and 
not; appai*tntly, too rcalous an e\amination in cliicf, may it not often 
happen that he is perjuring hmsrlf and is in league mih the party 
prodtuxmt /•—Certainly, such cases may have arisen. 

llti. Do the means of detection which are afforded by the cross- 
interrogatories beai’ any proportion in point of efficacy to the means of 
detection which vied voce eros’^j-examination afiords ? — I thni not. I 
have alwagshem (f that opinion, 

** 117. ilocs not much depend, to the credit of the witness, upon 
his personal demeanour in giving his evidence ?— No doubt, 

* ilS Is not that wholly Wanting to the Coiibistoiial Judge ? — No 
doubt. 

11#, Ib nOt it almost wholly wanting cTven to the examiner P — He 
has him alone in his room, and the examiuer will form his own opinion 
as to the integrity of the witness from the manner in wliieh he gives 
his evidence. • 

** 120., The question supposes the evidence giv^ iil chief to be jier- 
fect ♦, then all tliat goes down as if it were gospel ; then comes the 
cross-interrogatory, which merely consists, Without anjr discretion 
•exercised, by the examiner, of his ivadiug the iwviously-fiwned written 
iuterrogatojrie$,^thu examiner having no.dibcretiou, but being obliged 
just to Vead what has been written by the framer of the iuteirogato- 
ries, who neves saw the witness, and who fioes not know a word of 
, what he is to ssy. How can the examiner, by seeing ^ demeanour 
in answering those written questions, form any judgmew whatever of 
his eredi^ unleet hg ihfi ^uurpst providence 09 ^ world the 

framer if the siumilei hy c%aHce il^deft*hi,iipon 

sotne guestim that tests conscience f-^1 approhiDpid w^^exemmer, 
though it is not conveyed''^ th0^urt^alway59*has |^!^jpa|;ession of 
hU aa to^thjC whole case 

over With himt mi he jfes # 1 ^ the ques- 

iiorh, I huvo no dohbv the, own impresrion. 

Indeed, I hw <X)nYe^seafwit]^ ^4iest we have had soma 
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jhost admirable examiners, and I hardly ever found that they wore 
wrong «in the opinion they had formed as to the real truth of the 
witness/’ 

^Having passed this ordeal— having^f notwithstanding the diflS- 
culties thus opposed, establishe'd his right to.a divorce d meiisd 
et thoro, to a decree wluch, while it relieves him from the society 
of his faithless partner, sentences him to live h man forbid,*— 
he is at last permitted to appear at the bar of the House of 
Lords, there to commence de novo, to prove over again what he 
lias proved twice before, and to establish, for the third time, a 
right to redress, so strong that it entitles him to relief by a special 
Act of Parliament. Thus, whilst law and justice admit that the 
right to relief is unanswerable, the only mode by which that relief 
can be obtained is when, after three tedious and exijenaive pro- 
cesses — after commencing with an action which a Lord Chan* 
collor has denounced as “a disgrace to the country,*' and ** a 
stigma on the law of England,’* and concluding by* or process 
which a Chief Justice has declared to he “ a scandalous jiraorice," 
and a lay peer has held up to contempt, as disgusting and 
demoralizing,*’ the sword of the Legislature at last cuts the knot 
ill the individual case, and leaves the Igw of the land where it 
found it — in what law-makers themselves have designated as a 
“ barbarous,** indecent,** oppressive,** " anomalous,** “ pre- 
posterous,'* and ** utterly disgraceful** condition ! 

Such are the means which the law provides for the vindication 
of an unquestioned right, in the very small number of cases in 
which it permits that right to be vindicated at all ; for a firocess, 
the cost of which must amount, at the lowest estimate, to innny ^ 
hundreds of pounds, and may, and frequently does, amount to 
thousands, can be attainable only by a very small percentage of 
the persons aggrieved. But ])artial, costly, and inefficient as is 
the assertion of a right, this same law becomes the most terrible 
agent in the infliction of a wrong. Impotent to protect, it is 
powerful to oppress ; weak for the weak, it is strong for the 
strong ; powerless for good, it is omnipotent for evil. We have 
seen how difficult, how tedious, how costly is" that process to 
assert a right ; let us now observe the same process when em- 
ployed to inflict a wrong 

The first step which a man desirous to get rid of his wife takes, is 
to find some one so needy, or so unprincipled, that he can accuse him 
as her seducer Without fear of oontradictiou ; and as the law regards 
the seduction of a wife as a wrong, similar in kind to an injury to a 
horse or a p^kage of goods, the husband sues the alleged paramour for 
a compensation in money, The defendant allows juagment to go by 
default ; in other words, he admits his own and the wife’s guilt, and 
then disappears no one knoWa whither. A writ issues to assess the 

[Vol. LXY. No. eXXVin,]— Nzw SEares, Vol. IX. No. JL A A 
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damages — a touching picturf* is drawn of the ruin of domestic felicity ; 
and the jury mark tlieir bonse of the outrage, which has been com- 
mitted upon morality, by awaiding largo damages, which are of course 
never recovered or even attempted to be enforc^. 

“ Whilst this is going on — whilst the character of the wife is beiAg 
blasted for ever, she cannot be heard. The law says to her, ‘ You are 
not concerned in this inquiiy — yon have no more to do with it than 
your husband’s horse, and no more right to interfere : it is admitted 
that you have been seduced and degraded, and we will not allow you 
to say you have not. The only matter we have now to inquire into, 
in your money value !’ 

The next sitt'p on the ])art of the liusband is a suit in the losi- 
astical Court against his wife. Here it is true that tlie wife is a party 
to the suit ; she has a right to appear and to defend herself if she can ; 
hut what kind of coui*t and what mode of procedure has the law pi*o- 
vided for her vindication ? 

“The inquiry is secret. The wit masses arc unseen — they are never 
confronted with each other or with the accused person — they deliver 
their testimony in a private room. The very tribunal which decides 
on their evidence, never '‘Oes the face of one single witness, cro^»-exci- 
minaiion is powerless and perjury is safe. With a character already 
damaged by inquiries, to wliich she was no party a spirit broken by 
years of ill-usage — shunneil, deserted, fricndles^^, and pennyless, she is 
left to protect herself as best she can from charges of which all she 
knows is that tlwy are fal^Jo, and that they are supported by witnesses 
who give their evidence in the dark ! Singular, indeed, would bo the 
good fortune of any woman who, before such a tribunal, and in the face 
of such difficulties, should succeed in establishing her innocence ! Vet 
this is the only tribimal ; this is tlicojily course of proceeding provided 
by the law of England ! 

“ I’lic only check lies with the House of Lords. A man may get 
rid of one wife by the process I have desciihed, but he cannot many 
another without the sanction of the Legislature.” 

A caso has recently ocqgrrcd illustrating the truth of the 
above observations, which wo extract from Mr. John Puget’s 
Letter to Mr. Justice Torrens; the illustration is all the more 
forcible from* the circumstance that in this case the rare result 
of the vindication of tlie character of a woman falsely accused 
of adultery by her husband and falsely admitted to be an adulteress 
by her alleged paramour, has been attained. 

Mr. Hunt, a gentleman of large fortune, charged his wife with 
adultery with a youth of nineteen years of age, the son of liOrd 
Portman. The usual action was brought. Tho case came on for 
trial in June, 1B54. The counsel for the plaintiff opens his case ; 
he is instructed to treat the defendant Vitb gentleness, to repre- 
sent him os a youth who hod fallen a victim to the attractions of 
a woman some years his senior, to describe him as the seduced 
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rather than the feeducer. 'fhe object rather of coinpasbion than 
of ivj)r^>bation. 

TJie Attorney-Geuerai is instmeted by Mr. Portmon* or Mr. 
Portmans friends to accept this. representation, to admit that Mr. 
Portinan had undoubtedly committed adultery with Mrs. Hunt, 
to unite with liis learned friend in pitying their resf^ootiTe clients 
and in laying all the blame on Mrs. Hunt, CUcs absents ont 
toujours tortf) and to agree that a vc*rdiot should be recoixied 
against his client for 50Z. damages. 

Tlie Judge (Chief Baron Pollock) highly commends the course. 
Tlie conduct of the counstd and of the parties meetf* with his full 
appi’obatioii. Public morals are spared the contamination they 
"would buffer by the publication of disgusting details. The Chief 
fhiron congratulates the jury, hows to the counsel, and all parties 
leave the court mutually oommeiidiug each other. What Mrs. 
Hmil may think of tins proceeding never appears to enter into 
tlit‘ mind of any one of tlie parlies to this pleasant and amicable 
arraiigement. 

A year and half passes away, and Mr. Hunt appears in 
Doctors Oomuions ^o pray for his divorce. On the I8th of 
i’obruary, 1B50, nineteen months after Mrs. Hunt had been 
brand ('d with infamy in a public court, and in a public pro- 
ceeding where her voice could not Lo heard to deny licr guilt, 
she is at last permitted to hurl back the foul charge in her bus- 
hand’s face. 

am not guilty,” (such is the sfthstance of her plea.) You, 
my liusbaiid iu name, but not iii fact, — you who charge me with 
having broken my mafnnge-vow, have never perfonned yours! 
AVhilst you have denied me the rights of a wife and the hopes ol 
a mother, yon have rioted in debauchery which you have not power 
to enjoy, and you dare not deny that you arc yourbclf an adulterer. 
You and the boy from whose fears you extorted a folse admission 
of his guilt, know that as far as either of you are concerned, I am 
pure as on what is called in bitter mockery my marriage-mom. 
I know and I will piove that 1 am still a virgin ! * 

And with true womanly courage, Mrs. Hunt does prove it; 
turns round upon her husband, claims a divorce from him on 
the ground of his guilt, and obtains it. Hir John Dodson, 
delivering bis judgment, says — “ This is the conclusion at which 
the Court arrives, that the husband iu this case has been guilty 
of adultery; that his wife has not^ and consequently she is 
entitled to her prayer.” 

Whilst we are engaged in pointing out what we consider grave 
defects in the system of our Ecclesiastical Courts, we have 
pleasure in recording this signal vindication of an innocent 

A A 
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w^oman, through their means; hut a solitary instance of Uiis 
kind by tio means weakens the general force of our argument. 

Mrs. Hunt’s case is, it is to ho hoped, exceptional. Bhe owes 
her vindication from a false charge to the good luck of having 
been Uie victim of a cruel deceit.' But for this fortunate circum- 
stance, she vi^ould have had hut little chance of ever clearing 
her character ; and had her husband remained satisfied with the 
verdict at Common Law, and not proceeded to the Ecclesiastical 
Court, her case would have been hopeless. 

Nor ore the evils wo have pointed out the only ones incident 
to the present system. Tlio partiality of tJie law is not for 
husband or wife, not for sex, but for guilt. The women of flng- 
land, of whose wrongs we hear so much, have one special and 
peculiar privilege which in justice they ought to bo acquaintcvl 
with ; though the knowledge may be attended with some dangers 
to what are ironically termed their lords and masters* Every 
married woman in this conntiy has the unquestioned right to 
institute proceedings, it matters not whether true or false, 
against her husband in the Ecclesiastical Court, in common 
parlance, to p?it him in Doctors’^ Commojis ; to torture him 
there in the dark, and from time to time to make him pay tho 
costs of his own rack ‘"and thumb-screws ! wdiich if ho fails 
punctually to discharge, ho is in contempt of Court, and is 
Ibrth^vith consigned to prison ! This is tho process by wdH(*h 
husbands m’c brought to reason, and induced to enter into sepa- 
ration-deeds, to the satisfa(?tion of brothers and uncles, wdioso 
hard-hearted advice the gentle and forgiving wife is reluctantly 
compelled to follow, instead of receiving back to her loving 
arms the luckless husband who has been, or been accused of 
being, what Lord Cranworth jdayfully calls, a little profligate ! ' 

How long shall a court and a system of proc^edure which 
has over and over again -been condemned by Chancellors and 
Chief Justices, by the very judges who preside in it, by the 
ofiSicers who exercise its powers, by the unhappy suitors wlio are 
compelled to resort to it for relief— court which retains in its 
practice and procedure in the nineteenth century, tho mystery, 
the darkness, the torture — amoral if not physical — ^all the impedi- 
ments to the investigation of truth, which disgraced the worst 
tribunals of the Tudors and the Stuarts,”* be permitted to con- 
tinue an integral part of our institutions ? 

How long shall we hfi content to remain the only civilized 
country in the world which refains such a tribunal for such inquirici?, 
and permit a petty inquisition, lurking under the low archways, and 
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fclcidkmg in tbe narrow and intricate lanes within the very shadow 
of thoHiome of St. PanVs, to set at nought the rules which have 
been accepted as axioms for centuries in Westminster Hall ? 

Is this state of things to continue ? Is thei'C any great diffi- 
culty, if the task is undertaken konestly and boldly, in finding a 
remedy ? We think not ; we believe the rcm*edy to be easy of 
attainment and near at hand. We find a great defect in our own 
domestic management ; let' ns see how our neighbours arrange 
such affairs. We have not far to g6 — a spring across the Tweed 
— a step on the heather — ^half a revolution of the wheel of a rail- 
way carriage — a kick over the head of a restive pony— and we 
are in Heutland. It depends upon which side of the hawthorn 
they whisper their vows upon, whether the lovers are under 
English or Scotch law. 

To hear people who know nothing about the subject talk of 
Scotch divorces, one would suppose that the marriage tie in that 
country were a slip-knot which any one might loosen at pleasure. 
Notliing can be more absurd, or display more complete igno- 
rance, than such a notion. The English law permits divorce for 
adultery and for cruelty. Tlio Scotch law permits divorce for 
adultery and desertion. The real and main difterence is, that 
whilst the law of England throws every difficulty that ingenuity 
can devise in the way of proving facts and investigating trutk, 
the Scotch law proceeds to the inquiry in the mode which expe- 
rience and common sense have shown to be efficient in other 
analogous cases, goes to tho point at once, and does not insist 
upon two defective, illut^pry, obscure,* tedious, and costly trials as 
preliminary to the real and substantial inquiry, the decision of. 
which is to determine the future status of tho parties.' 

The action of crim. con., though recognised by the law of 
Scotland, has fallen into disuse. The power of granting^ full and 
complete relief, of decreeing a divorce which is attended by all 
the consequences which in England attach to a successful acUon 
at law, a successful suit in tho Ecclesiastical Court, and a suc- 
cessful application to the Legislature for a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, is vested in tho Court of Session ; and tW tribunal proceeds 
to the inquiry in the some manner, guided by the same rules, and 
calling to its assistance the same means and appliances os in ths 
investigation of any other question of fact. 

The proceedings commence with what is called the ** Oatli of 
Calumny.” The “ Pursuer," in a fonn,peculiarly solemn, pledges 
his oath to his belief that his wife has been guilty of adultery, 
and that the facts stated on the libel arc true.* The witnesses 
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are examined viva voce iu the pre<»ouce of the parties and their 
agents, they ore eross-exutnined and re-examined, the ^parties 
themselves may albo ho examined ; and the law provides (though 
we believe in practice this power is rarely if ever exercised)* that 
a jiu 7 may be summoned to determine the fact of guilt. ^ yuch 
is the machinery provided by the law of Scotland for adjudicating 
upon questions of dhorcc , and it would he difficult, if not im- 
possible, to point out any single respect in which it is not infi- 
nitely superior to the law of England. It contains, however, one 
defect. The witnesses, though examin(*d, as W’e have obsciTcd, 
vivd voeCi and iu the presence of. the parties and their counsel, 
are not examined in the irrescnce of the Court, hut their cvidenco 
is taken down in \M*iting by the examiner, and transmitted l)y 
him to the Court. 

This system, though infinitely less (lcfp(‘tive than that of the 
English Courts, in which the poi'ties are excluded and the wit- 
ness is seen by no one hut the examiner, is yet open to gra\e 
objection, and its defects have been pointed out most forcibly by 
Mr. Maconochie (one of the examiners) in his e\idencc before 
the Committee of the House of Lords : — 

“11. You take the evidence down in writing? — ^Yes. Generally 
counsel arc present wdio examine the wit nesses, and the commissioner 
dictates to the clerk, as nearly as possible, the very words used by the 
witness. 

“ 1 if. You put down the qufstions as well as the answers ? — Yes. 

“ 15. That is, therefore, an efToctual examination of the witnesses, 
subject to one objection, that the judge who is to decide upon the 
question and upon tlio evidence does not see the witnesses ? — Yes. 

“ 16. Consequently the demeanour of the witnesses, though segn by 
you, the examiner, is concealed from the Judge? — Completely; and 
I consider it a most xicious part of the system* 

“ 20. Have you seen instances where it appeared to you that there 
were material observations to be made upon the conduct or demeanour 
of the witnesses in giving their examination, and which would have 
tended to influence your judgment as to their credit? — Frequently. 

“ 21 . In those cases have you any power of making a note of that, 
for the information of the Court ? — No ; I do not think we have. For 
instanee, a witness will answer one question readily, and another 
question is put to him which he ought to answer as readily, and he 
will stand twenty minutes silent before making any answer. 

“ 22. And that you just take down as if he had answer^ the one in 
the same way as the other P-pYes. I have done sometimes what was,, 
perhaps, going beyond my duty. I have mentioned on the record 
that the witness did stand so and so, or hesitated in giving his 
answer. 

“ 23. But you would only do that in extreiqse cases Yes. 

♦ 6&7 W.nr.; 6 Geo. IV, ; 1 Fraser, 702; lShand,d33. 
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' “21i. Anything as to colouring or faltering, or those circumstances 
which go to make up the demeanour of the witness, you can make no 
note of at all ? — No ; ut^ortuntUely ihtU is out of <mr power, 

“ 25, Have you known cases where you saw ground to suspect tiaat 
there was foul play or collusion going on in which your note would 
give no intimation of that suspicion ? — I have. ; 

26. Coasequoiitly that ease, if you had had to decide it, would pro- 
bably have met with a different fate from what it mot Vith in the Court 
to which you reported ? — I should say so. The committee are aware 
that formerly, and until about thirty years ago, when jury trial in 
civil cases was introduced into Scotland, in most cases of proof the 
evidence ^vas taken by commission. The Consi«torial cases, however, 
were an exception. And indeed *7 Jenown an instance in my own 

practice where the Court of Session itself had thought it of suck im* 
portance that the judges should see the demeanour of the icitnesses 
e'camined^ that they granted a commission to theimeloes to take the 
evidence, 

And tills opinion is confirmed by tlio testimony of Lord 
Justice-General, who in reply to the question — 

Is it your opinion that a Court which does not see the witnobses 
when it pronounced its judgment, hut only takes their evidence as re- 
ported, is as competent to deal with the evidence as if the same Court 
had seen the witnesses?’* answers and adds a strong 

pression of his opinion^ that it is a great advantage to see the 
witnesses. 

Thus we find that even in the initigalod form in wliicli the evil 
exists in the Scotch Courts, though ‘guarded by the presence of 
the pcuties, by viva roge exaraiuaticfn and cross-examination, by 
the presence of nn experienced and impartial examiner, — stilly 
the system of taking evidence in writing and requiring a Court to 
decide upon that testimony without seeing the witness, is felt 
by those whose experience entitles their opinion to the utmost 
respect, to be an evil of great magnitude. 

Let the Court of Session do in all cases what Mr. Maco- 
nochic states they did in one. Let them, whenever a disputed 
question of fact arises, insist upon the production of the witness in 
open court, and we should be fully satisfied with a short Act of 
Varliament which should call into existence south of the Tweed 
a tribunal and a mode of procedure in divorce cases similar to 
that which exists at tho present moment on the norths 

And what are the evils to be apprehended from sttch a change? 
Is the marriage vow held less sacr^ in jpldinhurgh than inLondon ? 
Are wives less faithful or husbands more apt to be a little pro- 
fligate' in Glasgow than in Dublin? in Edinburgh than in 
London ? We apprehend not; and did wo entertain and express 
a contrary belief, ^0 should feel some uneasiness as to our personal 
safety the next timq vfo walk down Prinpes-street. The Committee 
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of the House of Lords, however, were desirous to obtain the beat 
information as to whether any suph result as a relaxation of morals 
need be apprehended, and examined tho Lord Advocate upon the 
subject, who replied with a degree of circumspection becoming one 
who was about to ascend tho highest step on the Judicial 
Bench:— 

** 137. Is it conceived generally that in proportion to the number of 
people in Scotland there exists a greater degree of immorality than in 
other countries p— I really cannot answer that question ; my experience 
does not e^ble me to do so. In the first place, I cannot speak to the 
degree of immorality, of the nature referred to, in Scotland ; in the 
second place, slill less can I do so in regard to other countries.** 

The learned Lord who conducted tlie examination appears not 
to have been completely satisfied with so guarded a reply, and 
had recourse to Dr. Lushington, who answered with less reserve: — 

152. Arc you acquainted with the mode of proceeding in the Scotch 
Courts ?— Yes, perfectly. 

**153. Are you acquainted with the fact of there beingf>a greater 
number of divorces there in proportion to the number of the people 
than there are in England ? — Yes. 

** 154. Are you aware, from what you know of the people of Scotland, 
whether there is a greater amount of immorality, such as would form a 

f round for a divorce ia that country, tlian there is in this part of the 
Tnited Kingdom, in proportion to the number of tho people ? — 

I should think not.** 

We should think not, too/ and the only surprise to us is how 
it con ever have been gravely argued that the case and cheapness 
of the remedy could promote the evil, or the inoreased facility and 
nertainty of the punishment afford additional inducement to tho 
crime. 

But it is not to Scotland alone tliat we may look for enlightened 
reform and the results of experience upon this subject. The 
jurisdiction which is exercised in that country by the Court of 
Session is confided in the State of New York to tlie Court of 
Chancery. The proceeding is simple, and is, in our opinion, 
better adapted to our institutions, and would be more easily inter- 
woven into our existing practice than that which prevails in 
Scotland. The, complainant files a hill in the Court of Chancery, 
If the fact of adultery (the only ground for divorce d vinculo) is 
denied, that issue is tried by a jury. If the jury find that the 
offence has been committed, they return a verdict accordingly, and 
thereupon the Chancellor Screes a dissolution of the marriage.* 
Here we havci ready to our hands, a mode of proceeding 
grafted on a system of law sprung from our own. The machinery 
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ih already in our possession, and we have absolutely nothing to 
do buUto set it to work. 

No system can be satisfactory which does not provide in some 
way that all the parties interested in the question shall be before 
the Court. The husband, the* wife, and the alleged paramour 
have each a right to be heard. The action for erim/cou.’ excludes 
the wife, and, as we have seen, affords every facility for collusion 
and conspiracy between thO husband and the alleged paramour. 
The proceeding in the Ecclesiastical Court affords a similar 
opportunity for collusion between the husband and the wife. 
There the alleged paramour cannot appear or depy the charge 
tliat is made against him ; an injustice less in degree, but of the 
same nature as tliat inflicted upon the wife in the action at law, is 
inflicted upon him. 'fhe difliculty which at first sight presents 
itself in this kind of triangular duel is, however, merely tech- 
nical, and more imaginary than real. There is no practical difli- 
culty whatever in framing such rules of practice, with^ regard to 
the order in which each party should be heard, and ’should be 
entitled to examine and cross-examine, which would enable each 
to place the case before the Court fully and fairly, and the 
machinery already established in our Courts of Equity affords 
every facility for the purpose. • 

Again, no system can be satisfimtory which does not afford the 
most ample means of investigating the truth of statements, ascer- 
taining the existence of facts, and testing the credibility of wit- 
nesses. Here the Courts of Equity are perhaps even more 
defective than the Ecclesiastical* Courts, and this seems to have 
been present to the min^ of the learned Ijord who addressed the 
following questions to Dr. Lusliington :~ 

‘‘ 125. From your knowledge generally of the course of proceeding 
in our jurisprudence, as well as your having been a diligent attendant 
upon the Chancery Commission for two or three years, you are aware 
of the mode of examination in the Court of Chancery ? — ^Ycs. 

126. Are you not aware that it is much more imperfect than in 
Doctors’ Commons, it being by interrogatory on both sides, and there 
being no discretion given to the examiner to put questions at his dis- 
cretion, as is the practice with you in the examination in chief?-— 
Exactly. 

127* So that eveU the examination in chief is all carried on in the 
dark, the second question being framed before you know the answer to 
the first?— Yes.” 

Many* improvements have, we b^eve, taken place in ibis 
respect in the Court of Chancery ; but the old defects still exist, 
and, what must remain, for many years at least, a serious impe- 
diment to the introduction of an improved system, there is an 
inaptitude, both in the judges and the bar of me Equity Courts, 
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arising from the habits of their practice, for the practical exami- 
nation of witne.sses. 

Whilst, therefore, we resort to the practice prevailing in Equity 
to bring the parties before the Court, and to raise the various 
issues between them for the determination of such of those 
issues as depend upon inquiries into facts, we must employ the 
machinery of th© Courts of Common Law. 

There is yet a third requirement. To do full justice, to miti- 
gate ns far as possible those evil consequences which inevitably 
fall in some degree on parties free from blame, on the confiding 
husband, the faithful wife, or the innocent children, the powers 
of the Court must not be limited to the simple act of dissolving 
the marriage contract. Let a fit tribunal be appointed, and ihcu 
invest that tribunal with a wide discretion as to the custody of 
children and the provision for the future sustenance of the wife. 

In a Court intrusted with powers of this description, the value 
of the long experience, the high chanu‘ter, and the eminent 
ability of i^uch judges as now preside in our Ecclesiastical Courts 
cannot be over-estimated. 

For these reasons we think that the Commi'^&ioners appointed 
to inquire into the law of divoree Imve arrived at a right decision 
in recommending ** thaf’ a new tribunal shall he constituted to 
try all questions of divorce,” and that such tribunal shall consist 
of elements drawn as well from the Courts of Equity as from the 
Common Law and Ecclesiastical ('ourts. 

We also heartily agree in Mieir recommendation : — 

‘‘That the party who fleets ’a divorce shall pledge his belief to the 
truth of the case. 

“ That the judges shall have the power of examining the parties, 
and also of ordering any witnesses to be produced, who in their opinion 
may throw light on the question. 

“ That ‘the rules of evidence shall be the same as those which prevail 
in the Temporal Courts of the kingdom. 

“ That the evidence shall be oral^ and taken down in the presence of 
the parties.’’ 

To this we would add, that the evidence should be given not 
only in the presence of the parties, but albo oLthe Court : — 

“ That the Cc^t shall he intrusted with a large discretion in pre- 
ficribing whether any and what provision shall bo made to the wife, in 
adjusting the rights which she and her husband may respectively have 
in each other’s property, and in providing for the guardianship and 
maintenanoe of the chudren.’^ 

The recommendation of the Commissioners that the distinction 
between divorces A mensd et thoro and dWorces a vinculo should 
4 be still maintained, and that whilst tho husband should be entitled 
to claim the latter in the case of the adultery of the wife, his own 
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infidelity should only be visited by tbo former, we hope to 
discus'^ at length on some future oecasiorr. In the present 
article we have purposely avoided any inquiry as to what should 
constitute a jnst ground of divprce in favour of either man or 
woman, in order ^at we might the more ofFuctuaJly expose the 
monstrous evils in the administration of the l^w as it now exists. 
The recommendation alluded to has called forth much eloquent 
and indignant remonstrance from Mrs. Norton, and given occasion 
for the exercise of much ingenious argument and to tho display 
of brilliant wit and vmied reading on the part of the anonymous 
author of tlie “ liemarks." 

With the circumstances of Mrs. Norton’s OAvh case all the 
world lU’e familiar. Everybody remembers the utter “break 
down” of the infamous testimony which was brought to support 
the charges ngaiust her. Everybody has read ’the manly letters 
which reflect so much credit on Sir John Eayley and Lord 
Wynford; everybody has heard of the “ Greenacre”. cerrespon- 
deucp ; of Mr. Norton’s own repeated avowal of his conviction 
of his ivil’o’s innocence, and of tho falsehood of tlie charges 
brought against her. Everybody knows that Mr. Norton is 
still a police magistrate. Mrs. Norton possesses beauty, wit, 
courage ; sho wields the weapons peculiar to her own sex and to 
mu’s; she is surrounded by faithful relations, powerful iiionds, 
eager partisans, and a public which pays homage to her genius ; 
yet all these have been of no avail, to prov.ont her from falling a 
victim to that system of law to tho destruction of which she has 
vowed to devote her remaining life* her bnlliant talents, and her 
untiring energy. 

Into the extraordinary stoiy which forms tho theme of the ' 
other pamphlets, the titles of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, we refrain from cnteiing. Whilst these pages 
have been passing through the press, and after three ymts spent 
in the dim obscurity of the Ecclesiastical Courts of Dublin, 
amid horrors which recall the image of Ugolino groping blindly 
over the bodies of his ohi]|||mn in the Tower of Hungen, that ease 
has at last emerged into daylight at the bar of the House of 
Iiords. In respectful silence we await the decision of that august 
tribunal. The fifth acfl of the tragedy is on the stage,^ and until 
tlie curtaitt falls, any narrative of the plot would be imperfe’et, 
and any entioism upon tlie actors premature. . 
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Art^‘ III. — Types op Mankind. 

J. Types of Mankhul : or Ethnological Researches, lased upon 
the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptnrcs, and Crania of 
Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philological, 
and Biblical History: Illustrated by selections from the 
inedited papers of Samuel George Morton, M.D., and by 
additional contributions from Professor L. Agassiz, LL.D., 
W. Usher, M.D., and Professor IP S. Patterson, M.D. By 
J. C. Nott, and Geo. H. Gliddou. London: Trubiier 
and Co. 1854. 

2. Preliminary Dissoiiation of*^A Grammar and Dictimiary of 
the Maiay Language.** By John Crawiurd, F.R.S. Two Vols. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1852. 

I T was in the year 183/), as he himself tells ns, that the late 
learned and excellent Professor S. G. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
commenced the study of Ethnology. Being about to deliver liis 
introductory lecture on anatomy, he proposed to illustrate tlie 
differences in tlie fom of th(v skull in the five great races of man, 
but could obtain exam])Ics of^only three of them to exhibit to his 
class.^ This circumstance was the starting point of his labours, 
and in the twenty succeeding years he amassed by far the largest 
and most complete collection of skulls ever formed. These he 
made the basis of his subsequent researches. Unlike Prichard, 
the English ethnographer, without undervaluing the philological 
department of the study, hut rather, perhaps, estimating its 
worth more correctly, he strove diligently and successfully in the 
more exact field of physical investigation. The first great work 
in which he engaged was the illustratipu of the cranial peculiari- 
ties of the native races of America. The " Crania Americana ' 
contains nearly a hundred fine plates of the skulls, ancient and 
modern, of the aborigines of North and South America. This 
volume, which appeared in 1839, is prefaced by a general review and 
arrangement of all the known families of man, under the five Blu- 
menbachian races, distributed into twenty-two families. The con- 
clusions deduced from his examination of the American races ore the 
following : — ** 1 . That the American race differs essentially from 
all others, not excepting the Mongolian ; the feeble analogies of 

* Catalogue of Skulls. Third Edition^ Introduction. 
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language, and the more obvious ones in civil and religious insti- 
tutions and the arts, denote nothing beyond casual or colonial 
communication with the Asiatic nations; and even these ana- 
logies may perhaps be accounted for, as Humboldt has sug* 
gosted, in the mere coincidence aiising from, similar wants and 
impulses in nations inhabiting similar latitudes. * 2. That the 
American nations, excepting the Polar tribes, are of one race and 
of one species, but of two great families, which resemble each 
other in physical, but differ in intellectual character* 8* That 
the cranial remains discovered in the Mounds from Peru tf) 
Wisconsin belong to the same race, and probably to the Tol- 
tecan family.*'’^ 

The publication of this work^securod to Morton an eminent 
position among physiological ethnologists. It was the first appli- 
cation upon anything like a commensurate scale of the study of 
cranial peculiarities to the illustration of a great division of the 
human family. With otlier commendations, it obtflinBd>for him 
the following expressions of approbation from Baron Alexander 
Humboldt. Les richesses craniologiqucs que vous * a vez cte 
assez heureux de r6unir, out trouve en vous un digne interpretc* 
\'otre ouvrago est ^galement remai‘qttable par la profoudeur dcs 
MIS anatomiques, par le detail numcrique* des rapports do confor- 
mation organique, par Tabsenco des reveries poetiques qui sont 
Ics mythes do la Physiologie modeme, par les g6neralit6s dont 
votre ^ IntrodiH’tory Essay* abonde.” 

In this Essay the question is asked : Whether it is not more 
consistent with the known government of the universe, to siip- 
pr)se that the same Omnipotence who created man, would adapt 
him at once to tho physical as well aS to the moral circumstances 
in which he was to dwell upon the earth T* Here we have a 
diversity of origins assumed more as a probability than adopted 
as an opinion. Morton seems to have exercised the 'greatest 
deliberation and caution in forming a decided opinion upon this 
important subject. In his next great work we find that opinion 
more distinctly expressed as a deduction. But it was not till the 
full maturity of his researches that he ultimately arrived at the 
settled conviction, that what he hud formerly assumed to be 
most consistent with all we know of the benevolent wisdom and 
foresight of the great Creator, and most conducive to the preser- 
vation and welfare of his chief creature, man, was really the 
teaching of a comprehensive and enligtitened ethnology. Of this 
wc have the fullest evidence in, the volume wliich stands at the 
head of this article, and which contains some oi Morton s last 
MSS. left incomplete by his premature decease. 


* Crania Amerioaua, p, 260« 
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His noxt principal eflbrt was to bring eranioscopio otlmology 
<0 tlio olnciilation of die most famous people of antiquity, the 
Egyptians. By a singular combination of favourable circum- 
stances under the enorgotio direction of a great mind, wo beliolVl 
not merely tho citizen of a new Blate, but the inlialiitant of a new 
world, discovered only 350 years ago, successfully investigating 
the oldest domain of avolueology, and hy the (jranial relics of the 
ancient Egyptians themselves, throwing light upon their origin 
and history. Indeed, this most curious branch of ethnological 
science mainly indebted to Morton for its formation and dc\c- 
lopmefit. By it he had already proved that tho ancient Moimd- 
builders of America belonged to the same family of man as that 
of the modem Indian, and had shown the general identity of the 
man of all times of the American Continent. By this mode of 
investigation, he* now undertook the examination of the ethnolo- 
gical problem of the ancient Jigyjitians in an elaborate and 
learned- essay, entitled, “ (h*ania ^Egyptiaca*** Much previous 
discuslion had taken place as to the ethnic character of this 
people. 'From a well known passage in Herodotus it was con- 
cluded they were negroes; M. Voliicy seems to have assumed 
this as a settled point. Dr. Prichard argued at great length and 
with much learning, for an affinity between tliem and the Hindoos, 
and endeavoured to prove them bt)th to be marked with the 
peculiarities of the Negro race. In pursuing this argument ho 
makes use of these very suggesUvo remarks, hearing expressly on 
the question wc have just alluded to : It seems vain to attempt 
hy means of historical or philological I’esoarches to lift up tho 
veil which conceals the original condffion of nations and tho 
revolutions of human society in the first ages of the world. 
Having traced the existence of the Hindoos and the Egyptians as 
separate nations into those early times- in which the light of 
history is but a feeble dawning, it would be the most cautious, 
and perhaps the most philosophical course to abstain from any 
conjecture as to their mutual relation beyond this period, or from 
any attempt to penetrate into tlie nature of causes of which wc 
only know the distant rosplts.’ * J)r. Morton proved, as we shall 
presently show, that there were other and much more reliable 
materials than either history or languages afford for the study of 
tho ancient Egyptian people. Baron Cuvier, from the examina- 
tion of embalmed heads preser>*ed in E uropean cabinets, had already 
declared in the most distipet terms, that these wonderful people 
were neither the Gallas of Abyssinia, nor the Bosjesmans, nor 
any race of Negroes, but, whatever may iiave b«en the hue 
of their skins, they belonged to the same race with ourselves. 


« Physicia History ofManldiid* U. 221. 
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'The followiiifj ave some of Dr. Mortons conclusions on this 
interesting subject : — 

The valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and Nubia, was originally 
peopled by a braiich of the Caucasian race. Negroes were numerous 
in Egypt, but their social position in ancient times, was the same that 
it now is — ^that of servants and slaves. The natioAal characters of all 
these families of man, the Egyptians, Caucasian nations of Asia and 
Europe, Pela^igior Hellenes, iiteythians and Phoenicians, Negroes, &c., 
ai*e distinctly ligured on the monuments ; and all of them, excepting 
the Scythians and Phmnicians, have’ been identified in the catacombs. 
The physical or organic characters which distinguish the several races 
of men are as old as the oldest records of our species.”* * 

The term Caucasian employed in ihese conclusions was doubt- 
less Ubcd merely to designate a certain combination of physical 
characters, witliout assuming the truth of any tHcory which may 
have been connected ^Yith it. The subsequent investigations of 
Dr. Morton led him to regard the ancient Egyptians as a distinct 
primeval race, as wo learn from the “Types of Maidtind,'* 
a work enthusiastically designed as a literary memcfrial, . and 
dodioiUcd to the memory of Dr. Morion, by his two warmly 
attaolied friends, and is perhaps ,tho most appropriate and per- 
manent monument that could have bceA devised to his name^t 
VYe Hud here an unfinished MS. which may be considered to con- 
tain ilorton's latest views, llero he expresses himself upon the 

ancient Egyptians in this unhesitating language : — 

• 

“ Seven years of additional investigation,” bringing us to the time 
immediately preceding hij decease, “ together with greatly increased 
materials, have convinced me that they were neither Asiatics nor 
Europeans, but aboriginal and indigenous inhabitants of the Valley of 
the Nile, or some contiguous region ; peculiar in tlieir physiognomy, 
isolated in their institutions, and forming one uf the primordial centres 
of the human family.”! 

It has been said, with much appearance of justice, that Morton 
“ founded the true principle of philosophical inquiry into human 
origins.” This identification of the families of men that he 
speaks of, by the personal relics of races long since summed-up 
in the great account of a most remote antiquity, is a subject that 
cannot fail to arrest the interest of the most inattentive inquirer. 
To the physiological ethnologist, it comes as the most precious 


• CHaia'j®gyptiax3a, p». 66, 60. ' . 

t We speiik of the first edition, in quarto, ot the “ Types of The 

subsequent oheap^ ones ore from the same stereotype plates, wt in octavo, 
and on an infme^ paper. The profuse illustratidus of skuUs and of races, 
chieOy from the facile pencil of Mrs. Gliddon, have no doubt contributed 
materially to the great crreulation of the volume. 

i Types of Mankind, p. 3X8^ 
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boon ever bestowed on his science, imparting to it a character of 
exactness scarcely exceeded by the demonstrations of mathematics ; 
i-eflecting a clear light, where before all was dark and mysteriously 
doubtful, the region of speculative and ingenious conjecture 
merely, of myth and fable. Whilst to another of tlie medical 
profession, the scientific world acknowledges itself to be mainly 
indebted for one of the most aui*pribing discoveries of modem 
times — the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, — to Morton we owe 
a scarcely less debt of ^’atitude for the first efficient application 
of tliis oilier great principle of elucidation. His fame must rest 
Securely amongst philosophical inquirers, wdio have enlightened 
the world upon this solid basis. If he did not strictly invent, ho 
made the first gi*eat practical application of this other key to 
unlock the secrets of ages which have ever been enveloped in 
wonder and mystery, to solve questions which have puzzled and 
confounded investigators at all periods. Ho brought the oc<*u- 
pants of Egyptian ciitacomhs really and personally before us, 
interrogated them in the crucial method as it were, and obtained 
from their own long-sealed lips the incontrovertible truths of 
a new science. 

I’he truthfulness of the delineations of the most ancient 
limners and sculptors is a curious circumstance in the id(*ntiliea- 
tion of human races. How extraordinary does it appear at fir>t 
view, that the profiles and portraitures of such remote ages should 
1)0 found upon investigation to be faithful representations of 
natural features ; that in tliem we can still distinctly recognise 

*. — * 

* From a most pleasing and elegant biographical tribute to the nuiuory of 
Morton, written with inucli feeling by Professor 11. S. Patterson, forming one 
of the comniunications to the “Types of Mankind,” we arc made more iiiti- 
niately acquainted with his history, and the distinguishing peculiarities of tin* 
man. He was a native of Philadelphia, of Irish extraction ; and, like Prichard, 
he was brought up in the strict principles of the Society of Friends. “ 'What 
was most peculiar in him was, that magnetic power hy which he attracted and 
bmuidmen to him, and made them glad to serve him In his whole de- 

portment there w’as an evident singleness of purpose, and a candour oj>cii as 
the day, which at once placed one at his ease. Combined with this was a most 
winning gentleness of manner which drew one to him as with the cords of 
brotherly affection. He possessed, moreover, in a remarkable dcgi-ec, the 
faculty of imparting to others his own enthusiasm, and filling them, for the 
lime at least, with ^our for his own pui-suit. Hence, in a measure, his success 
in enlisting the numerous collaborators, so necessary to him in his peculiar 
studies. It may be affirmed that no man ever came within the sphere of his 
influence without feeling for him some degree of personal attachment.* His 
circle of attached friends was therefore large, and the expression of regret for 
his untimely loss general and sincere. , He overflowed with all kindly 
and gentle affections.” So much is perhaps due here to the memoig of him, 
who, in the laugiingc of prpbably the most accompibhed judge of such matters 
existing, the excellent mfessor Andreas of Stockholm, “had done 

more for ethnography than any living physioagi^t.” 
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Ibices md tribes by their wcest jj^oulifirities. Beflection at once, 
howevor, reassures Us: that the artist then vrovdd adopt rational 
I)nnciples for 'die attainment of his object, would copy nature 
with fidelity a$ the surest means' of realiising the illusion of art ; 
that it was easier to work from models constantly before his eyes, 
than call upon his imagination to invent figures of ftten *attd 
women, such as never existed, who would have b8en unlike tliose 
ever seen by his patrons, and therefore despised by theih* The 
c*uhivation of skill and fidelity must at all times have been alike 
the great object of Imman ingenuity, since man has ever been 
the same,’*^ 

In the discussion on the origin of liiimon diversities, a good 
deal has been said upon the terms species, race, varieties, &o. ; 
and much has been thought to hinge upon tliQi tnie term to be 
employed to designate these differenecs. Scientific terms have of 
right arbitrary meanings attached to them ; and all that is needed 
is, that these should be generally underbtood and applied by all 
persons making use of them. "Morton gave a definition to the 
term species, which, besides tbc merit of simplicity, has this Ja 
addition, of being as nearly as possible the same in its purport 
as that of Prichard, The latter defines jpccies to include only 
the following eonditioiis, namely, separate origin and distinctness 
of race, evinced by the constant transmission of some .character- 
istic peculiarity of organization.'*t Morton tersely expresses the 
same idea thus : A species is a priipordial organic form.''$ If, 
therefore, the diversities in the various families of mankind, 
winch wo know are tran^^mittcd and pennanent, are to be viewed 
cis primitive and original — ^not accidentally acquired, and more 
than accidentally propagated, as Prichard argued — they become 
entitled to bo regarded as specific difierenccs. And the progress 


* This question has been well indicated by tuo celebrated men, Visconti 
(Iconograpbic Grccque, 1. v.) and lioseilim (1 MonuinCuti dcU’ Bgitto, Mom 
Btor. h. 4!GX)* 

A further remarkable exemplification of tins f^riuciplo of ‘'truthfulness from 
another qnarter, is afforded by a skull in tixo Butish Museum, brought by Mr, 
Layard from Nhnroud. It was found in a chamliet of the North-West, Palace^ 
to which there was an entrance but no exit, together with other boueay^and 
armour, supposed to be the remains of the last defenders of tiie palace upon Ua 
destructiQiL It is ^ineated. in the Types of Mankind.” Its suie and mce- 
fid form, idtliougli it is vciy imperfect, prove its qnahty, that it belonged to a 
civilized ai^ re&ed race of great capacity* Ip foim it & quite (Uffereni from 
the Egyptian skqlis, and at once strikes tliO with the lemm^iotion that it 
bclpuged to one of the es^eend people of the Assyrian monuments^ We 
hold m it, it were, mx an^tomiesl model from Which the sculptor has canred 
the bas-reUtfs of the alfma insgoMcently adorning the walla of the pabeea. 

, .f Wsysidd BKstory, i- IGS. 

I Additionsl Ohietirgtioiiff on Hybridity lA' Animals, p. 8. 
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of Mortous vesoarclies led him ta avow thia more and more 
coufidenily as ho proceeded. 

One roftdt of Mortou s in<piiry into ancient Egyptian ethnolo^% 
a result mucli uisisted upon by onr authors, who treat it with 
acoamulalod and extended evidence, is the pcnnanence of organic 
types m the human fumibus, from all periods of which we liave 
any record, as ovideiiced by tlio Egyptian monuments. We have 
had occasion to glance ui it alroad). Assuredly, this does stand 
out as Q most striking circumstance in the c\idenoe for primordial 
diversity of races, and is peiUaps the most important collateral 
result of JJw’toiis labouis in br.incb ol scieiue. Of course 
it is not to him solely that v\e owe the materials for such testi- 
mony, nor tJie hrst conception of tlunr up])litation, but he has 
given them their fullest cxpositicni. Abeiit Kg)ptiun chronology, 
the learned are not )et iiuanimou'i The latest wiiters ol emi- 
nence, the illustuous Chevaliers TiCpsius and lliinsen, extend llio 
period of the conimoiicement of the monan hy muter Menes, to 
the greater part of tOOO ycar:> before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era ; at least 5500 yeais from the present time. Baron 
Cuvier argued with great elocpieiKC, that the last great revolution 
on the surlac'o oi our planet ooukl not have been at any exc(‘S- 
sivoly remote period. Indeed, he rCgvces with Deluc and Dolomieu 
tliat it could not luivo oecuned at a peiiocl much exceeding 
5000 or 0000 years ago.*^ But vvitli this opinion he eouidos the 
remark that this la'^t latastiophc may have destroyed the then 
existing man of older ( (mtiiients and islands. Modem geologists 
are disposed greatly to exfoud this reo^mt period of the earth s 
lustory; and ui this volume, as we shall mention by-and-by, a 
period is claimed (wlictlief legitimately or not we will not say) 
for man’s existence on the globe, ten times as ancient as this. 
In the British Museum is a skull brought from Egypt by the 
present ftir Jolm Bowiing: it was deiived from a stone coffin at 
the quarries of Mokattam, where the stones were hewed for building 
the Pyramids of Gliizch ; and is believed to have belonged to a' 
master-builder engagedin their constriU‘Uon. The gi*cat pyramid 
here was the work of Shoopho or Clieops and dates from a period 
<►£ more tliau 5000 years ago. Also, it is considered to be 
probably of his son or relative, the Prince and Priest Merhet, 
whose tomb was removed en masse by Lepsius, and put together 
in the Boyal Museum at Berlin, that we still have the 
portrait.t This is an object of the deepest interest, and displays 
% delicate, almost femininely elegant, Eg}ptian lineaments in 
ibeir truest expression. This cast of countenance prevails in the 





^ Bijscom m IcB B^vdbitioiis du Snrfitoe du OloH P* 
t Types of Mankind, p. 23$. 
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dolineHtiona of all ages of the Rgwtian monuttients, and perfectly 
agrees^ with the mummified IieauB, so as to produce the settled 
conviotion that it was tlie repi'csentation of the gonuiue Egyptian 
race, to be traced, unchanged in JLho main, from the earliest to the 
latent times. Oootaneously with such portraiture of the Egyptian 
race, we observe other families as distinctly marked, as fai^fully 
possessing their ethnic peculiarities, and thus proving that they 
were as obviously rccognj^ed at llu‘se remote periods for well 
marked diverse races, llicse, althoui>h quite obvious to every 
eye, there may be some difficulty in many cases in referring to 
their modern represontath cs. Yet soinf^ of them may be so 
leferrcd most unquestionably, as the Nogio races, which are 
represented with as perfect fidtdity as an artist of the present day 
could depict tliem. They possessed their nativo,d)lack hue, broad 
Hat noses, thick tuniod-out lips, and woolly hair, at this remote 
period, strictly ns at the pr{*sent da>. Tn tliem, the lapse of so 
many eenturios, which sve are bomid'ko admit, as it appears to us, 
make up a very largo portion of the time of man^s existence on 
the globe, have not produced the slightest shadow of a changew 
They are the same, absolutely and in every respect, at that vastly 
remote yesterday, as to-day. The Ethiopian has not changed 
his skin, any more than the leopard his spots."*^ 

From the investigations of Mr. 13irch, the highest authority 
on Egyptian antiquities, we learn there are traces of a con- 
nexion between the Egyptians ai^ Ijfegro races during the 11th 
and J2th dynasties, 24. ccnturioij boloru the (Hiristiau era. And 
although the delineations of Negroes in the paintings are not so 
old as this, not ascending higher perhaps than the 1 5th century 
before Christ, yet this lapse of between tliree and four thousand 
years is quite long enough to dispose of the ethnological x>robletn 
of the variation of races by time. This is beyond que^Jtion the 
greatest onward step over made in ethnological science : in the 
forcible language of Morton, The physical or organic characters 
which distinguish the several races of men, are as old as the 
oldest records of our species." Its importance can scarcely be 
over-estimated, always assuming that the evidence from which it 


* Besides the weH-draicted figures of Negroes in Egyptian tombs, the safite 
people arepainted upon Etruscan antiquities. Amongst the fineBtmsean Viissa 
m Uie British Museum ore some, dating from about the third century 
Christ, tjrhich are in the form of the Negro head, with the woolly locks pidnt^ 
upon it $ or have the figures of Negroes amongst the other people d^uneated 
upon ihi^* ^ese lAter the artist has marked more distinctly hr soitt^ 
toiag hlfU^kwdiSQVQr the head to represent the little woolly curls cu ims moo. 
And, it is espe(^ly remarkable, that whilst he has displayed so much akUl in 
delineatmg the Negro head as to rend^ it indisputable, the generd figure is 
not distbgmalmdl^ those pecullflritie^ well know be- 

long to it. 
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is deduced is unimpeacbable. And ivhilst we have not yet hear^ 
of any competent authority hold enough to coU it in <|aestion, 
wh et the same time acknowledge that the proofs adduced for its 
support from the Egyptian monuments, are followed out by all 
other ancient jmonumental documents in other parts of the world, 
and quite in accordance with the other facts that bear upon tlie 
problem. 

In tliis volume there is a valuable paper by that distinguished 
paleeontologist, Professor L. Agassiz, now of the University of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, who adds the weight of his important 
authority to the doctrine of the specific difference of the races of 
man. The immediate object of the communication of this 
accomplished naturalist is one of great moment, for from the 
extensive range pf his previous studies he is able to look at the 
problems of anthropology from an elevated point of view, and 
regard man in connexion with all other created beings, sub- 
jected from tlio first dawn of organic life to all the vicissitudes 
brought to light by the exploration of geological epochs* He 
shows in this paper, that there may he observed various centres 
of creation, primordial realms of tbe animal kingdom, in wbich all 
the living creatures harmonize under one prevailing type, arid-thus 
continue distinct faunce. His endeavour is to prove that each 
distinct realm or province is peopled by a race of men equally 
distinct and peculiarly apjiropnated. Ho has distributed tbe 
whole habitable globe into eight realms, the Arctic, the Mongol, 
the European, the American, the African, the Hottentot, the 
Malayan, and the Australian, and proved that the animal series 
in each is proper to it.t In some eases these realms ha^ e genera 
appropriate to them, as the walrus, the giraffe, the ornitho- 
rhynchus and marsupial animals of Australia. If tbe genus has 
representatives in other realms, the particular species of die 
realm does not travel out of it, as the polar bear, the bear of 


♦ This is not a new doctrine amongst gcolomsts. Professor Owen, in that 
remarkable woik in which he givcb a couaensed view of his profound labours 
upon the fossil mammalia of the British Islands, iinested vrith a charm pecu- 
liarly his own, says ; “In the endeavour to trace the origin of our existing 
mammalia, I have been led to view them lu descendants of a fraction of a pecu- 
liar and extensive mammalian fauna which overspread Europe and Asia at a 
period geologically recent, yet incalculably remote and long anterior to any 
« evidence and record of the human race. It would appear, indeed, from the cbm- 
parisons which the present state of palzrontology permits to be instituted 
between the recent and extiiSct mammalian famise of other great natural 
divisions of the di^ land, that these dirisions also severallyposseified a series 
of mammalia, as distinct and peculiar in each, during the rlioccne periodiras 
nt the present ofBriivih Fmil MatmaU^ p. 35. 

t dr Polyaesi^ its races ana animals, with great jud^ent he coitfesaes the 
jdiflcnlty dealing ia so eondensed a picture as that to which he k confined. 
This is, in trtttb, the gredtfield for ethnoiogical reseatch and dtscovoiy^ 
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Thibet^ th6**btown bear, the American blach beaic ; the Afirioan 
and Asiario elephants, In this attempt^ Trot Agsmz has 
fally succeeded ; the men of his animal realms are dUtinot ; 
perhaps in many cases as distinct as some species of the other 
animals appropriated to these great divisions, of the globe, In 
conclusion^ vrhilst reverting to the definition of the term species^ 
and the test of fertility of offspnng or hyhridity,* which has bean 
frequently included in defining this term> and also taken for 
granted, and has given rise to a controversy in America tliat 
hforton was engaged in at the peiiod of his lamented deceasn> 
Agassiz says : — 

** Any definition of species in which tlio question of generation is 
introduced is objectionable. The assumption that the fertility of 
cross-breeds is necessarily limited to one or two generations does not 
alter the case, since in many instances it is not proved beyond £spute. 
It is, however, leyond all question, that individuals of distinct species 
may, in certain cases, be productive with one another, as well as with 
their own kind. It is equally certain that thoir offspring is a hdf- 
breed ; that is to say, a being partaking of the peculiarities of tlie two 
parents and not identical with either. The only definition of species 
meeting all these difficulties is that of Dr. Morton, who characterises 
them SLS primordial organic forms. Specie^ are thus distinct forms of 
organic life, the oiigiu of which is lost in the primitive cst^lishment 
of the state of things now existing, and varieties are such modifications 
of the specie© as may return to tho typical form under temporary in- 
fiuenccs. Accepting this definition witli the qualifications just men- 
tioned respecting hybridity, I am prcpai;pd to show that the differences 
existing between the races of men are of the same kind as the differ- 
ences ^served between the different familie**, genera, and species of 
monkeys, or other animals ; and that these different species of animals 
differ in the same degree one from the other as tho races of men—^nagry 
the differences between distinct races are often greater than those dis- 
tinguishiii^ species of animals one from the other. The chimpanzee 
and gorilla do not differ more one from the other than the Mamingo 
and the Ouinea Negro : they together do not differ more from the 
oran^ than the Malay or white man differs from tho Negro. ^ In proof 
of this assertion, I need only refer the reader to the description of jibe 
anthropoid monkeys, published by Professor Owen* and Dr, J, WymaUi 


* In the last df this gentleman’s most admirable papers on the osieplogical 
eharadtw of the Chimpanzees and Orangs, in the fourth volmne of the tr- 
actions of tho Zoological Society, which is maiked by the consummate skill 
and acutmen of all his works, the observation is made, that ** m the oonqsarison 
of the human skeleton with that of the other mammali^ esparially those of the 
(;bu^ix^us order, the most striking and characteristic differences aro pro* 
denied by the skull.’* And the discovery is announced of an imporiant siia* 
tomicidpeculiluntypre^ Tasmanians, 

'Hhc iota] ahsenoe of frontal sinuses;’’ smre remialmlde from the unutu^ 
minenoe perceived inthis regionamOD^ these yeiy races. These siausesin 
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and tOF such deficriptions of the races of man as notice more imporbmt 

C liarities than the mere differences in the colour of the skin.* It is, 
3ver, but fair to exonerate these authors from the responsibility of 
any deduction 1 would draw from a renewed examination of the same 
fiicts, differing from theirs ; for I maintain distinctly that the differ- 
ences observed among the races of man are of the same kind and even, 
greater than those upon which the anthropoid monkeys are considered 
as distinct species. Again ; nobody can deny that the offspring of 
different races is always a half-breed, as between animals of different 
species, and not a child like either its mother or its father. These 
oonclusions in no way oonilict with the idea of the unity of mankind, 
which is as close a^ that of tho members of any well-marked type of 
animals ; and whosoever will consult history must remain satisfied 
that tho moral question of brotherhood among men is not any more 
affected by these views than the direct obligations between immediate 
blood relations. L^nifcy is determined by a typical structure, and by 
the similarity of natural abilities and propensitieo ; and unless we deny 
the typical relations of the cat tribe, for instance, wc must admit that 
unity is not only compatible with diversity of origin, but it is the 
univcrsial law of nature.**'* 

He then goes on to observe that either mankind origitrated 
from a common stock, tho present differences being developed by 
subso(j[uent changes, for whiidi there is no e\idence whatever, or 

" Wo muJfc acknowledge that the diversity among animals is a fact 
determined by the will of the Creator, and their geographical distri- 
btition part of tho general plan which unites all organized beings into 
one great organic conception : wheqee it follows that what are called 
human races, down to their specialization as nations, arc distinct prim- 
ordial forms of the type of man. The consequences of tho first alter- 
native, which is contrary to all the modern results of science, run 
inevitably into the Lamarkian developmcut theory, so well known in 
this country through the work entitled ‘Vestiges of Creation,* 
though its premises are generally adopted by those who would slmnk 
from the conclusions to which they necessarily lead.**t 

We have not thouglit it necessary to refer at any length to the 
modifying extrinsic influences considered so potent by Priohard 
and others, such as chraato, food, domestication, mode of life, 
customs, &c., yet hinted at rather than treated upon in modem 
works. It is geucrully allowed that climatic influences are the 
most powerful, and to these we have before alluded. We^will 
liow, however, quote from another work of Dr. Morton's a passage 
or two in which climate is estimated in the two chief spheres of 

its supposed operation — tlie colour of the skin, and the colour md 

— 1 ^ .. 

JBuropean and other races are laige cavities produced by thte receding of the two 
tables of tiie skull, and situated above the root of the nose. In the skull of 
the Australian ve have found them entirely wanting. 

* of Mankind, p. bdtiv. f Ibid. p. lixri." 
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^ 2 ;ture of the liairr In both of these it will be at once apparent 
that ita efiects are restricted within the smallest limits, so as to 
render it wholly inadequate to the production of the iiversUios 
observed in difierent races of men. 

‘‘ It is a common opinion that climate alone is capable of producing 
all those diversities of complexion so remarkable hi the human races. 
A very few facts may suffice to show th^it such caStet be the case. 
Thus the Negroes of Van Diemen’s Land, who arc among the blackest 
people cm the earth, live in a climate a<^ cold s\s that of Iceland, ♦ while 
the Indo-Chinese nations, who live in tropical Asia, aro of a brown and 
olive complexion. It is remarked by Humboldt that the Americanf 
tribes of the Equmoxial Itcgioii have no darker skin than the moun** 
taineers of the Temperate Zone. So also the Pueleh^b of the MageL 
laiiic Plains, hcj'ond the fifty-fifth degree of Soutli latitude, are 
absolutely darker than Ahipones, Tohab, and other tribes, who are 
many degrees nearer the equator. Again, the C’han’uas, who inhabit 
south of the llio de la Plata, arc almost black, whilst tho Guaycaa, 
under tho line, are among the fairest of the American tribes. Finally^ 
not to multiply examples, those nations of the Caucasian race 
which have become inhabitants of the Torrid Zone in both hemispheres,, 
although their descendants have been for centuries, and in Africa for 
many centuries, exjjosed to the most active influences of climate, have 
never, in a solitary instance, exhibited the transformation from the 
Caucasian to a Negro complexion. They become darker, it is true ; 
but there is a point at which the change is arrested. Climate modifies 
tho human complexion, but is far from being the cause of it.** 

The texture of tho hair varies greatly in difterent nations. In the 
Caucasian race it is for the most part long, soft, and curling, and of 
many shades of colour ; and it rctams tile'll' characters in that race in 
defiance of climate and locality. In the Mongolian, Indian, and 
Malay, the hxdr is almost invariably long, lank, and black, equally in 
the Torrid and the Frigid Zones. In tho true Negro, on the contrary^ 
tho hair has all the appearance of wool, although its ultimate texture, 
as revealed by the microscope, appears to be the same as iu*tho other 
races. That climate is not the cause of this condition of the hair, 
may ho inferred from mam’' facts, among which wo shall he content to 
mention three. 1. The Talmanian negroes of Van Diemen’s Land 
are as woolly-headed as any existing people, and yet they inliahlt a 
cold ehmate ; while the Malays, who inhabit under the equator in the 
same longitudes, have remarkably straight iiair. 2. Tho con* 
tiAont of America produces every known temperature ; and yet 

multitudinous savage tribes, not one has woolly or even crispy 
hair. It is always long and straight. 0. If there were any 
latent power in the intertropical climate of this continent to render 
the hair long aud black, as in the Indian, we ought by this time to 
]^vy seen some evidence of it in the Negroes, who, with their ancestors 

I ■ iiyi. w ii. ■.1)1 * — ..11.. t .!.. 

* 1» 9 (loxiyie nuatake hen. The Tasmanians aro not 

oomsleikn"} a)gid.aitko«igjkda)jc.are fai no means lematkaUi aevnot j^epad* 
•dark a» iwuti AuknUum, TiMMiittbaB a very differtoit dimate&CBnldAwe 
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iMid deseeudants, have inhabited St, Domingo for ibtee centuriea; bui^ 
on the contrary) tlie hair of these people is as intractably vrooily as it 
is amor^ the cognate tribes in the he^ of Africa.”"* 

, From the whole of our remarks it will be seen there is now a 
strong tendency to conclude that the gi*eat diverse families of 
mankind are quite distinct, that no perceptible changes of 
moment haveA^en produced in them wherever wo can trace them 
upwards, however remote the antiquity we are able to refer to, 
and therefore that this distinctness is original. When we refer 
to Dr. Morton s principle, that each race has been . created 
witlr consummate skill to occupy that position in the great 
division of the world for winch it is physically and morally 
fitted, we at once discover a reason for this disposition of human 
affairs, the validity of which it would require cousidorahlc temerity 
rashly to impugn. J^’or by such motnis men would he made an 
anomaly upon the earth. The law by wliicdi animals arc 
adapted to the relations in which they arc placed, and by which 
the wisdom and goodness of the C^reator are so prominently dis- 
played, is* universal and absolute. It belongs to all regions, all 
creatures, and every race, and scientific inquiries prove that it 
lias prevailed as unexceptionally over all the shoreless ocean of 
time represented by pa^^t geological periods. Whilst the Ksqiji- 
maux is fitted to wander in safety amid the desolation of the 
Arctic regions, frequently Mith his hare lioad exposed to every 
blast, and to supply all the wauls he feels, so that this region of 
frost and stoim becomes to * 0 ™ a dear home, a fatherland, which 
no bribe can induce him to exchange for the glades of happy 
England, or even the fragrant plains of Araby the blessed 
those countries of etenial ice w’ould piesent innumerable physical 
impossibilities for the residence of any of the races possessed of 
the germs of the highest civilization, the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Bomans, or English, with their arts and monuments, their com- 
merce, their ships and engineering w^orks, their science, literature, 
and books, that 110 human ingenuity could over have overcome. 

The Jews, the descendants of the ontient Hebrews, like the 
^GipsieSi have usually occupied a very conspicuous place m .all 
discussions on the history of the creature man, and the modifyii^ 
influences of time, climate, &c., upon liis physical propofti^e; 
The Jews have a history more authentic than that of any other 
people ; tfaeir antiquity as a race is indisputable, and their idein^ 
ntf equally so. They are cosmopolites, and still sacredly fbithflil 
in'^U regions to the religious usages of their forefathers; one of 
trhi)t^h is the prohibition of intermarriages with Gentile j^dple. 
Thus they combine in themselves a series of condttio]^''*mat 

* ** An lUa^rated System of Hummi Atuttomy, Special, General, and Micro* 
acopic” By S. a Morton, M.D, PhiUd^Mn. 1849. pp. 161, 154. 
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convert them into a tottehstoBe by which to test ^hnologicel 
theories. lii jjhyMchl constitution tre find them nnohangea by 
any external influences* Time has produced no moalfying 
eflPects upon them. It is tarue*we cannot refer with the same 
amplitude to d'elineations of the tsraelitish raoef. on monuments as 
old as diosc of the ancient Egyptians. Still, in these sculp- 
tures themselves, Belzoni, Morton, and other atlthorities, oon* 
eluded with every appearance of probability, the Jews are 
depicted frequently, and, we may add, unequivocally. In the 
Aesyrian bae-reliefs discovered at Kouynujik captives aro repre^' 
sented of marked Jewish lineaments on a series of .slabs bearing 
cuneiform inscriptions, that have been interpreted to recount the 
taking of the city of liachish by Sennacherib, the mighty 
king/’* In Nott and Oliddon's volume there is a long and 
instructive diaptcr, AM^ittcn by the foimer genllcman, who had 
already made it the subject of n special publication, devoted to 
the riiysical Historj ot the Jews/’ 11ns chapter co.ntams two 
communications from Jewish authors, which may be taken as 
the summarj of the whole. The first is from Mr. Isaac Leeser> 
the editor of the ‘‘ Occident,* a Philadelphian publication ; and 
the other fiomoi gentleman well known in this country for the 
extent of his Hebrew learning and hi*? excellent qualities, the 
Kev. M. J. llnpliall. Mr. Leeser observes — 

** In respect to the true Jewish complexion, it Ufair; which is proved 
by the variety of the people I have sc<yi from Persia, Bussia, P$des« 
tine, and Africa, not to mention tho'^c of Euroiie and America, the 
latter of whom are identical with the European-i, like all other white 
inhabitants of this continent. All Jews that ever I have beheld are 
identwal infeatvres^^f ^ 

Dr. Ilapliairs letter cont«xins so many particulars of interest 
from such a high aiithonty, that we insert it entire. 

^ The black Jews of Malabar are not descendants of Abiiobam^ 
Isaac, and Jacob, but are of Sindu origin. At Cochin there are two 
distinct communities of Jews : one, white, was originally settled at 
CkiKiganpr,bat wh<m the Portuguese became too powder ful on that coaet 
ISbOto 1590) removed to Cochin. These Jews have been 
aeni in India considerably above 1000 years, but still retlEdn their 
Jbwiabcast of featui^es, and, though of dark complexion, are not black. 
’They ntver intennarry with the second community, sdso Jews, but 
0^ Hindu origin, and, according to tradition, originally bond*- 
tjtot (inverted and manumitted some 3W years ago. ’ Though 
thq>« aame ilnligion, the two races keep distinct* In the interior 
of A^oa iD^any Negroes are found who profess to be Jowsd praotbe 
and keep the Sabbath. These are held to bp th0 


* Jiajard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 152. 
t Types ofMax&ind, p. Ul. 
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(h^^dailts of who were converted by their Jewish masters, 
wd then manumitted. All the Jews in the interior of Africa who 
m of tesdly Jewish descent, as, for instance, in Timbiictop,thc Desert 
of Sahara, <&c., though of dark complexion, are not black, and retain 
the characteristic cast of features of their race — so they do likewise in 
Qhina.*’* 

If there had been any doubt about tho impurity of blood of Uio 
black Jeirs of Malabar and Cochin, of which Dr. I'richard, in an 
unguarded moment, asserts thoro is no evidence, ’ t tliis letter 
of ^ distinguished a Ilehrevr teacher would have quite disposed 
of it. Dr. Claudius Buchanan’s testimony, who visited the 
black Jews of Malabar fifty years ago, is however just as unequi- 
vocal and de(*ided. He says* — 

In the interior towns I was not always able to distinguish the 

Jew from the Hindu The white Jews look upon the 

black Jews as an inferior raee^ and as not oi pare which plainly 
demonstrates that they do not spring from a common stock in Indian’’ 

At tho same time that we cannot withhold a fi'cling of wonder, 
mingled with respect, at llio pertinacity witli which Gods ** chosen 
people” cling to the religions ohservam^es of tlieir forefathers, and 
at the care exercised by^the primupal families in xnaintaining the 
purity of blood by intennarrving with Hebrews only, — still tliis 
is fai’ from being uin\orsal amongst them. In other Jewish com- 
munities, besides those residing in Malabar, foreign alliances are 
practised to some extent. ^ In the Asiatic dominions of the 
Sultan, the Turks do not alone intemarry with foreigners of 
Georgian and C'iroassiun tribes, but with converted Armenians 
and Jews also extensively. And in our own country, as well 
as all otliws, occasional alliances take place .with Gentile 
fiunilios. Still, the physical characters of the people, as a race, 
remoin imcluinged. Individuals are ob'^erved to deviate by 
light, and oven sometimos red, hair, blue eyes, &c. ; whilst in 
tlje race these deviations are swallowed up by an inherent prin- 
ciple of nature, wliich keeps up and exerts an unceasing tendency 
to a reversion to the parent stock. This principle, first expressly 
applied to the Jewish race we believe by Dr. W. F. Edwardd, 
who explains it, when races are mingled in unequal numbers, by 
the predominating swallowing up the smaller, is one of gre$t 
moment in ethnological investigations. J In the first place, it 
may be taken to present strong evidence of the original dkernty 
of races — -perhaps, in kind| the strongest we can attain to. In 
the next place, it affords a satisfactory foundation for the opii^on 

? Maakiud, g. las, f Physical Histny, in 698. 

J Ues Caraetbres Physiologiques des Ihices Humaines oomiidbf& datw leurs 
Hapports aveo THistoire. i 
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^lat races a/re permanent. They eiro not interchangeable, but 
fixed by a power beyond man s contiol. And, thirdly, it pre- 
sents a good basis for an extension of judicious researches into 
the physical characteristics of Vaces, when the principle itself 
shall be duly recognised in ethnology. In pautious and in- 
structed hands, we may hope for results from such re&eai*ches 
ecjually important and unexpec^ted — and far more reliable and 
useful than those which arise fiiom erudite speculations on the 
languages of nations, and their resemblances. We are warned, 
even by the groat German sehol.ir, Niebuhr, not to build too 
much on the dissimilarities of languages in our tlieories of the 
origin of man. 

With no feeling of disrespect towards tlie curious and learned 
dissertations of philologcrs, by what wc have said in the pre- 
ceding pages, wc meat] (^specially to diicct and fix attention upon 
more stable and satisitutory principles of iiiguny than any that 
languages nlford. Imngnage is a flcclmg and changing element, 
compared with physical organization. The peculiar character- 
istics which mark the ditteront groups ol languages arc, in all 
probability, primarily the result of the pe(‘uliar disposition of the 
organs of voice, and mental qualities, wlncli give the impulse to 
them, belonging to different races. Resemblances in vocabu- 
laries, which have been sought out without rhyme or reason, 
and earned to the most extravagant lengths, may, when wo pass 
over the elementary sounds and aiUc illations, such mama and 
papa, imitations of maiticulate sounds, <S.c., mIiioJi arc common 
to almost all languages, be merely the lesults of communication 
by commerce, colonization, &c. i’rofessor x\gassiz observes, in 
his character of zoologist, — 

“ As for languages, their common structure, and even the analogy 
in the omnds of different languages, far from indicating a derivation 
one from another, seem to us rather the necessary result of that 
similarity in the organs of speech which causes them naturally to 
produce the same sound. Who would now deny that it is os 
natural for men to speak as it is for a dog to bark, for an ass to bray* 
for a lion to roar, for a wolf to howl, when we see that no nations cure 
so barbarous, so deprived of all human character, as to he unable t6 
express in language their desires, their fears, their hopes ? And if a 
imity of language, any analogy in sound and struotme between the 
languagee of the white races, indicate a closer connexion between tho 
different natives of that race, would not the difierence which has been 
observed in the structure of the languages of the wild races— Would 
ndt the power the American Indians have naturally to utter guttoralVy 
which tne white can hardly imitate, afford additional evidence thab 
these jtaces not originate from a common stock, but arc only 
closely aliied as men, endowed equally with the same iutelleetuu 
powers, the same organs of speech, the same sympathies, only dere- 
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lo^ed in slightly diffetent ways in the different races, precisely as we 
observe the fact between closely allied species of the samo genus 
among birds P ^ ^ 

“ There is no ornithologist who ever watched the natural habits of 
birds and their notes, who has not been surprised at the similarity of 
intonation of the notes of closely-allied species, and the greater dif- 
ference between the notes .of the birds belonging to different genera 
and families. The cry of the birds of prey is alike unpleasant in all, 
the song of all the thrushes is equally sweet and harmonious, and 
modulated upon similar rhythms and combined in similar melodics ; the 
chit of all titmice is loquacious and hard ; the quack of the duck is 
alike nasal inwall. But wlio ever thought that the robin* learned his 
melody from the mocking-bird, or the mocking-bud from any other 
Species of tlirubh ? Who over fancied that the iield-crow learned his 
cawing from the raven or jackdaw ? Certainly, no one at all ac- 
quainted with the natural hi&tory of birds. And why should it be 
different with men ? Why should not the different races of men have 
originally spoken distinct languages, as they do at present, differing in 
the same proportions as their organs of speech arc variously modified? 
And why should not these modifications, in their turn, be indicative of 
primitive ditferoiices among them ? It u ere giving up all induction, 
all power of arming from sound premises, if the force of such evidence 
were to be denied.’ *t , 

Niebuhr, in a letter to which wc have already made reference, 
expresses himself thus :~ 

** Great national races have never sprung from the growth of a single 
family into a nation, but always from the association of several families 
of human beings, raised aboVc their fellow-animals by the nature of 
their wants and the gradual invention of a language, each of which 
families probably had originally formed a language ^Kjculiar to itself. 
This last idea belongs to llcinhold. By this 1 explain the immense 
variety of languages among the North American Indians, which it is 
absolutely impossible to refer to any common source, but which, in 
some cases, have resolved themselves into one language, as in Mexico 
and Peru, for instance ; and also the number of synonyms in the earliest 
periods of languages. On this account I maintain that we must make 
n Very cautious use of differences of language as applied to the thoor}*' 
of races, and have more regard to physical conformation ; which latter 
is exactly the ssime, for instance, in most of the Indian tribes of North 
America. 1 believe, farther, that the origin of the human racq is not 
cwmected with any given jilaco, but is to be sought everywheie over 
ibp fiice of the earth ; and that it is an idea more worthy qf the power 
and, wisdom of the Creator to assume that He gave each zone and 
.climate its proper inhabitants, to whom that zone and climate wotild 

♦ Of the XJaited States, a species of thrush. The Taitlus migvatorius, red- 
breasted thrasli. 

t Types of Mankind, p. 28 A 
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be most suitable^ to asdtiune that tbe human spoeiea bss degene- 
rated in»$uch innumerable inatanees.’^ 

Still in the hands of those distinguished men, who hare de- 
voted Aemselves to the cultivation of a knowledge of ancient 
and other languages, in the spirit of an enligl^tened philosophy, 
cautiously and independently, without the prejudice of theory, 
most valuable ^*cbttlts sometimes ensue from lingual inquiries. 
T?robabIy it would be difficult to point out a more just aj^plioa-- 
tion of philological knowledge than tlie one embraced in the 
“ Preliminary Dissertation* prefixed to “The Grammar and Die* 
tionary of the Malay Language,’* of the Oriental scholar whose 
name is so intimately and so honourably connected with the 
Indian Archipelago ; one more successful certainly cannot bo 
shown. To bring it before the reader’s notice, as far as is re- 
quired for tliis brief sketch, will demand a little explanation. 

One of the most celehratod of German philologers, the late 
Baron William JTumholdt, wrote a work of great research upon an 
ancient Malayan longue of the island of Java, called the Kawi. 
In this he endeavoured to show, from ceitain general characters 
common to the languages of the Malays, and of the inhabitants 
of the islands of the Indian and Oceans, from Mada- 

gascar to Easter Island m one direction, and from New Zealand 
to the Philippines in the other, that all these various races of 
people were at «»omc former period iiitimutelj connected — indeed, 
were derived fi’om one parent stock.; and that, witli regard to 
their languages, tliose arc dialects^ belonging to one original 
stem, “ tlie unity of which is not less demonstrable,” as Prichard 
observes, “ than that of the difi’erent members of the Endo- 
European family o£ languages.”’*^ This is very like supporting 
one hypothesis by the help of another. If the theory were true, 
it w'ould make short work with the inhabitants of the most ex- 
tensive region, having any common character, on the surface of 
the globe, who at the same time are admitted to present almost 
every diversity of physical constitution, and every degree, save 
the highest, of civilization. Such an opinion, from so distinguished 
a source, was gladly adopted by the advocate*^ of the groat theory 
of the unity of origin of races, although at most it could oi^ly 
be takeh as one large instalment of wliat tlio theory reqtiJVed« 
Pricliard quotes the conclusions of Humboldt at considefaHe 
lengtfc, applies the name Malayo-Polyncsion” “ to all those na- 
tions 0 / the Groat Southern Deeau whose dialects have been 
found to bear an affinity to the language of the Malays and 
comprehends under it “the numerous and widcly^'dispersed 
tribes, whp? though in some instances displaying certaii^ diw* 

V " — * 
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sities in pbyaif al oliarrtcters and maunors, are proved by a decided 
affinity of dialects to be originally of one kindred/’’ This 
IB, perhaps, the most sweeping conclusion in the whole domain 
of idulology, more close and expet than that which has been de- 
duced from the resemblance in structure among^st the American 
languages, called' the polysynthenic principle, where physiolo- 
gists, with Mofton at tlioir head, acknowledge one great feature 
of similarity running through all the races ; and, it should also 
be observed, a conclusion formed in the face of certain diver- 
sities in physical characters/’ Tliesc certain diversities” are, 
we believe, almost, but not quite, as cKlimsivo, as varied, us nu- 
merous and as distinct, as can be paralleled in all tlio other 
regions of tlio globe put together. We ought also to observe, 
that the liypothosis did not originate with Baron W. Humboldt, 
but with Foi’&tcr, who ac(*ompaiiied CV)oke in liis second voyage ; 
that it was o]iposcd by Jlr. Cvawfurd, from an evaminatiou of 
the different dialects found in the liulian Ocean, iii his first cele- 
brated work tliat, as this vast region contains several negro 
tribes, manifestly incongruous, they lune been oxeliided from the 
' IMaltiyo-Polynesiaii race/* upon the erroneous ground that they 
do not retain any words of tlie eommoii tongue, the fact being 
the reverse; and tlu\t Humboldt concluded the Tagala language 
of the l^hilippiiK's to bo the best living representative of tlio 
Kawi. On this latter subject, JVlr. (hwfurd observes : — 

^*The illustrious philosoidur, linguist, and statesman, the lute Baron 
William Humboldt, lias, in In’s lavge work on the Kawi of Java, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Tagala of the Pliilippines is the most 
perfect living specimen of that Malayan tongue, which, with other 
writers, he fancies to have been the parent sto(i from which all the 
tongues of the brown race in the Eastern Archipelago, the Philippines, 
the Islands of the Pacific, and even the language of Madagascar, have 
sprung. I cannot help thinking that this hypothesis, maintained with 
much ingenuity, must have originated in this eminent scholar’s prac- 
tical unacquaintance with any one language of the many which came 
under his consideration, and that, had lie possessed the necessary 
knowledge, the mere running over tlxc pages of any Philippine dic- 
tionary would have satisfied him of the error of his theory. I conclude, 
then, by expressing my conviction that, as far as the evidence yielded 
by a comparison of the Tagala, Blsaya and Pampaiiga languages with 
the Malay and Javanese goes, there is no^ more ground for l^lieving 
that the Philippine and Malayan languages have a common origin, than 
for concluding that Spanish and Portuguese are Semitic languages, 
because they contain a few hundred words of Arabic, or that the Welsh 
and Xrish are of Latin origin because they contain a good many words 
of Latin ; or that Italian is of Gothic origin because it contains a &r 
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grcAtor numbei- of word« of Teutonic origin than any Philippine lan- 
guage doe» of Malay and Javanese.**'* 

The object of Mr. Orawfurd’a elab;>rate inquiry, which is con^ 
ducted with great judgment and*caro, as well as learning, is the 
refutation of this hypothesis. In the opening of liis labours, tiie 
author points out that language is neither a test of race, nor in- 
variably identical with iwice, and that there is ffo indication of 
such supposed parent language or people in the regions referred 
to. Mr. Crawfurd diilers fundamentally from the (lermon philo- 
logers as to the number and kind of words to bo selected as tests 
of a common tongue. Baion W. Humboldt contented himself 
with a vocabulary of words, tlio synonyms of which he 
traced through nine languages, four out of which \V(*re Polynesian 
dialects, for the basis ol bis colossal hypothesis. ^ The terms ex- 
pressing tlie, first and simplest ideas of mankind are those, our 
author considers, from the* familiarity and frequency of the ideas 
they express, to be the moht amenable to adoption. Tlie personal 
pronouns are equally objectionable test^^, ‘‘ as they are the most 
lulerchangeable of all classes of words. And tho numerals 
must be excluded from early invented words, as they imply social 
advancement, and arc tho most likely words to bo adojited by 
savages. The words chosen by our autlior, as tests of a unity 
of languages, are those indispensable to their structure, without 
which they cannot ho spoken or written — ^Hho prepositions, 
which represent the cases of languages of complex structure; 
and the auxiliaries, which represent tunes and moods.**J “After 
as careful an examination as 1 have' been able to make of tho 
many languages! involved m the present inquiry, and duly con- 
sidering the physical mid geographical character of the wide 
field over which they arc spoken, with tho social condition of its 
vaiious inhabitants, I have come to the conclusion that tho words 
which are common to so many tongues, have been chiefly derived 
from the languages of tlie two most civilized and adventurous 
nations of the Archipelago — the Malays and Javanese ’§ — ^people 
very nearly allied. In truth, these Malays are tho maritime and 
commerciM people of the great Indian and Pacific Oceans, who 
have penetrated everywhere for ages, who are known as traders 
and marauders in Now Guinea and New Caledonia, as well as all 
inienuadiate islands, and whose enterprise and daring soaroely 
acknowledge any limits. And it is words from their language 
which have been introduced into all .the others ; frequently, it 
must be acknowledged, to express ideas entirely new to the 
people who bave adopted them. Malay, therefore, is the gr^at 
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common element pervudiug in vorioutt degrees all the languages 
sjwkcn in the vast regions wo have dcsorihed, whose intrcduetion 
is nearly os easy to understand as it is to account for the English 
terms in the native languages df North America, Australia, or 
other countnes, .to which English commerce and colonization 
have extended. 

The Malay fongue is now, and was, when il^uropcaus first visited 
the Archipelago, the common language of intercourse between the 
native nations among themselves, and between these and foreigners. 
It is in the Archipelago what French is in Western Europe, Italian 
in Eastern, Arabic in Western Asia, and Hindi in Hindustan. All 
nations who hold intercourse of bubincss with strangers must under- 
stand it, and all strangers must acquire it. This is now the case, and 
seems for ages to haye been so, in Sumatra, where other languages 
besides it are vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Moluccas, in 
Timur, and in the Philippine group. The enterprising or roving 
character of the people whose native tongue it is, with its own soffcneb® 
of sound, simplicity of structure, and consequent facility of acquire- 
ment, have given it this preference over so many other languages.”^ 

Ifi proof that the unmerems peoples ( ompiised in the immense 
circle of these oceanic regions pobsess various languages proper 
to themselves, Mr. Cruwfurd (niters into a long and critical exa- 
mination of all the % ()cabularie«i of thcbo tongues that have hoeu 
collected (and these are now numerous), nceuraudy analysing 
their terms, and culoulatnig the exact amount of their elcmcntb — 
w^ords that may he referic(F*to an exotic source, and native words. 
By tins carelnl and laborious method, in the hands of on a<‘com- 
plishcd oriental scholar, who is in many eases personally 
acquainted with tlio peoples and languages he comments upon, 
familiar with eastern manners and customs, and well versed in 
the literature of these lands of sun and spices, we have a right to 
expect as reliable evidence as any that can be obtained. The 
result we cannot do better than gi^e in his own concise 
summary : — 

' '' There is no foundation for the prevalent notion that, Negroes ex- 

cepted, all the descriptions of men from Madagaseai* to the utmost 
limits of the Pacific, and from Formo«?a to New Zejdand, are one and 
the same race. On the contrary, they amount to several. Nor is 
the^ any foundation for the received opinion that allHhe Orientsd 
Negroes are, throughout, the same race ; for they amount' to still 
more varieties than the men of brown complexion. 

^Neilher is there any ground whatever for the hypothesis that all 
th^ races of brown complexion speak essentially the sa^ne, language, 
diversified by long time and separation into many djaleets,^ JHad this 
theoiiy bten true, the supposed parent tongue must have Sprung up at 

* Prelunimiry Dissriftalion, p* x* 
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a particular point, whicli the authors of the theory ought to be obliged 
to point x)ut« Or it must have spontaneously sprung up at the same 
time at a hundred difilbrent and separate points, which would be a 
miracle in the history of language/ Before its dissemination on the 
lirst supposition, ^and when it was created on the ^cond, such a lan- 
guage must already have been, to a certain degree, a cultivated language, 
for many of the words of the supposed tongue imply no ordinary 
amount of civilization, and are very widely spread/*"* 

We consider we possess in this able inquiry the most substall* 
tial progressive step in the philologicdl branch of ethnology taken 
in recent times* By a for more ample aiid complete mvestigatio'n 
of evidence, it overthrows an hypothesis which had at first the 
ajipearance of being based on profound learning and research— 
probably as great leaniing and research as could have been found 
out of the limits of a practical and intimate personal acquaintance 
^\^th the subject dis(‘usscd. lliis latter, however, has at length 
been brought to it, and the hypothesis lias been found- to want 
almost every element of probability* Our readers cannojb fail to 
have observed also, that, quite in agreement with the investigation 
carried on of late years in the United States, Air. Crawfurd s in- 
quiries have resulted in the conviction that in this extensive 
region of the globe, there are numerous distinct races of men. 
Altliough his labours were not based upon physical character- 
istics, yet these have forced themselves upon his notice in all 
parts of the Indian and l*acific Oceans. The result has been 
opinions expressed in terms like the following : — 

‘‘ Here,’* speaking of the inhabitants of the ATcw Hebrides and 
New Cal^onia, “ without reckoning the Negro races of the Pacific 
which are known to exist, we have, reckoning from the Andamans, 
twelve varieties generally so differing from each other in complexion, 
in features, and in htrength and statec, that some are puny pigmies 
under five feet high, and others large and powerful men of near six 
feet. To place all these in one category would be preposterous, and 
contrary to truth and nature. And yet this is what has been attempted 
by tracing all of them to one stock, imagined to have emigrated to 
the islands from the continent of India, where no Negro race now exists^ 
or is known ever to have exibtcd.”t ‘‘ As to the great bulk of the 
inhabitants of Australia, they are assuredly neither Malays, Negroes, 
nor Polynesians, nor a mixture of any of these, but a very peculiar 
people, mstipot from all the other races of mcn.**J 

These quotations refer to the black and dark races. Of tho 
Polynesians, varying from bright copper colour to nut brown^ 
which he considers a ‘‘ race essentially the same throughout," 
there is neither physical nor philological evidence to connaot 

^ Preliininaiy Dissertation, p. edbuepi* 
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thorn with the Malays. Of the numerons brown races coming 
vrithm the fephei'O oi this extensive Malayan influence, Mr, (Jraw- 
furd does not, so far ns wo have observed, express any further 
opinion by way of summary than the one already quoted ; but in 
various parts oi* his excellent Dissertation ” they are pointed 
out as distinct in language and varioiiK other aspects: iborefoie 
wo have reason to infer they arc essentially diflbrent pcopl(‘s. 
Ethnology, we consider, has gained iimch from Mr. Crawfiird s 
testimony on all these points ; and coming as it docs in support 
of the doctrines of Morton and others, we anticipate its being 
regarded im conjunction witli these to mark on ora in the history 
of the science, the precise heaving and influence of wliich it may 
be difficult at present to dotermmo. Tlnii the effects of this 
advancing stop uill ])e most important in directing closer atten- 
tion to the distinguisJiing peculiaiities of the various tribes of 
man, those nnn*ks which Juuo liitlierto been passed over in the 
mind’s first rapid glance to discover rescmblanecfe, cannot ho 
doubted. Thence we may expect a great extension of knowledge, 
a multiplication of the stable elc'ments of the scJtece ; and, per- 
haps ultimately, somclliing like a cJassiiication amf arrangement 
of the races of man th^it will be eonipvohensive and to bo relied 
upon.^ 

One of the earliest to apply the doctrine of the essential 
div^ersity oi’ human races, so fertile of results, to liibtorieal, poli- 
tical, and other prohh^ms^ wob, we believe, Dr. Kohort Knox, in 
his singular work entitled ‘‘The Races of Men: a Fragment.” 
This view explains nnieh heretofore most obscure. One tenn of 
sacred import, Civilization, receives from it a limitation of appli- 
cation which tlie benevolent spirit is disjiosed to brook ilL Wo 


* One essential elciuent in Blunicnbach* s quinal arrangement of mankind, 
was the texture of the hair, jet he entirely passed over the very singular hair 
which grows in separate tufts. Even of tliib lemarkablc luiir, such is the fer- 
tility of nature, there appears to be two woll-markod varieties. That belonging 
to tie Elottcntoi and Bushinan grows in little daik kuob^on the head, expres- 
sively designated in the term of contempt eiui»loyed by th#* Hottentots in absuiiig 
Olie another, “peppet-kopf,” wepncr-hcadj for these knobs greatly resemble 
peppeteoms scattered over the nead. SuqIi a thing was never homd of as a 
Hottentot liaving his Imir cut. In the true Papuans the distinct tufts grow 
into lottffish slender rinclets, which not ungracefully adorn the brows, or, by 
art, maybe teased out ana amalgamated into one expanded mop-head {Pftpuwan^ 
^zled, Malay), that no combination of peppercorn tufts can be made to re- 
semble by any artihee. ^ 

The great Australian contment is inhabited by numerous tribes, which, 
although des^ated Papuan by thcflrst authorities, have, one and all, however 
much they may differ m other respects, lank or at most ffexuous hair. The 
conrect view of them is tliat iirst unequivocally expressed by Mr. Crawfurd, as 
stated above, that they ore “ a very peculiar people, distinct firom all the other 
races of men.^* 
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iivc gQixevoubly inclined to defedre for all whom we in<»lude as 
l('ll()w« in humanity, the «ame privileges, neh and expausave 
blessings, aa those we enjoy ourselves. And at first view this 
desire, which recommends itself so forcibly to the heart as noble 
and right, appears not only commendable, but highly reasonable. 
Stern experience, however, teaches that in itS wide application 
the great family of man, it must be often modified, and some- 
times restrained within very nariow limits indeed. The capa* 
hility to receive the boon of civilization is very different in the 
different races of men. Rome, we are (‘onstroined to admit, are 
so low in the scale of impro\(‘nhility that they aro totally inca- 
pacitated for Its rcoeption. These, lor that reason, more impe- 
ratively demand fiom iis protection And, amongst those fitted 
to receive it, there aic so many shades and degrees of capa- 
city, limiting and delinnig their progiessivc actvancement, that 
nothing less than an t*\t(mded ac (xuamtance with human races 
can preside over tlie proper administration to their wants. How 
melancholy was tlie result of a most ])enevolent and devoted, 
but at the same time ill-]udged and inationa] attempt, made 
a very few years ago by Captain Gardiner and his companions, 
to convey the (^hristian leligion to the Patagonians, Every 
individual engaged m it perished misei*ably, st areely daring to 
laud amongst the saYag(*s, thiougli ignorance or defiance of 
these grades of natuie, Wc need not advert to the failure of 
tlie most judidous efioits to win over the Fuegians, some 
tribes oi Australians, and otliers to the sliglitest comforts of 
civib/ed man. Endeavours to n^stritin the young, as more pliant 
and improveable, and t^iercfore more hopeful, and to impart 
to them the merest elements of education, have often been most 
lamentably unsuccessful. Of tliese limitations m the sphere of 
civilization, which “never spreads o\ei the eaith with equal and 
impartial tides,"' Rir E. Bulwer Lytton took perfect eojjnizance 
in his eloquent address delivered at Leeds, flow very few of the 
almost numberless races of men have ever lisen to the highest 
degrees of civilization, so as to leave an endurable influence and 
Idstory behind them, such ns the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Greeks, the Eomans, and, in a lower grade, the nations of India, 
die Chinese, the Saracens, and tlie Mexicans. The reasons of 
these limitations have been in themselves, the restraints of nature, 
tlie want of the internal impulses to high advancement, not the 
want of outward favouring circumstanf es, such as eligible geo- 
graphical position, congenial institutions, &c. These, the highly 
endowed races would have created for themselves, had inheritance 
denied them each privileges. Sir Edward maintains, with every 
appearance of truth, that there are only three races at present 
engaged in the career of great progress— the Germanic race, irith 
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its vorions ramifiofttions, the people of France, and the people of 
Great Britain with their offshoote. 

One moumfttl fact forces itself upon onr attention in this 
connexion, the progressive extinqtion of the lower rlices of man, 
if not chiliznblo, by contact with the higher, which appears to be 
almost universal. Of the fine and warlike tribes who peopled 
iforth America on its first becoming known to western nations, 
how very few remain. Millions then dwelt east of the great 
father of waters, the Mississippi, the remnant of winch is now 
reduced to less than J 00,000, removed of late years across that 
stream to the 'Far West. Yet thes(Mvere tribes vastly superior 
to the Fnegians, Patagonians, Bosjesmans, and Tasmanians ; 
probably there is not one to be compared with them on the 
whole f ontment of Australia. Of the Choctaws, whom Bartrnm, 
the naturalist, described as “tall, erect, and moderately robust, 
their limbs well-shaped, so os to form a 2 )eifeot human figure ; 
their featurcs regular, and countenance open, dignified, and 
placid, yet the forehead and brow arc so foimecl as to strike \ou 
instantly witli heroism and braverj .... Their countenaii(*e 
and actions exhibit an air of inagnaniniity, supeiit>rity, and aide- 
pendenee.’* Of these fine people, Dr. Nott now tells us : — 

Wc see every day, in the submhs of Mobile, and wandering througli 
our streets, the remnant of the Clioctaw lace, covered with nothing 
hut blankets, and living in bark tisits, sc.ircoly a degree advanced 
above brutes of the field, quiefiy abiding their time. No human inge- 
nuity can induce them to become educated, or to do an honest day’s 
work ; they arc supported entirolv by begging, besides a little traflie 
of the squaws in ivood. To one who lias 4ived among the American. 
Indians, it is in vain to talk of civilizing them. You might as wxU 
attempt to change the nature of the buffalo.”* 

Without perfect isolation and great care, even tlie remnants 
of some races cannot bo preserved. Th(» Tasmanians and the 
Cligribs of St. Vincent, the latter commonly hut erronconsly 
.supposed by ethnologists to he extinct, arc examples of such 
preservation. The insignificant remains of these races are both 
jilaced under Government conservation. 

Probably the laws of races have in a large measure yet to he 
learned. That they cannot be disregaided, as they have hitherto 
been, is already apparent^ on all hands. 

An improvement of blood by interraarriago appears to be the 
only way to impart those* elements of progress which are the 
glorious birthright of the highest races. But this is at once 
liable to the fatal objection of deteriorating the nobler endowed 
people themselves ; besides which, there are good grounds for 
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inferring that hybrids produced by the intermixture of very dis- 
cordant human races, not only naturally revert to the original 
stocks, but have a constant tendency to perish from weakness, 
shortness of life, and infertility* of different kinds. If this lyere 
not so, we sliould not have sucli difficulty ini pointing out one 
single example of such a mixed breed of any dontinued standing 
in any part of the world. Dr. Nott's long rtJsidence in the 
Southern Slave States of America, where a mixture of white and 
black races is extensive, renders his testimony on some of these 
points very valuable. He gives the following summary of the 
result of his observations, which, it must bo remarked, he has had 
H'ason to modify in some degree by further experience, as wc 
wnll explain just now : — 

“ 1. That mulattoes are the shortest lived of any class of the human 
race. 2. That mulattoes are intermediate in intelligence between the 
blacks and the whites. 8. That they are less Cd])ablo of undergoing 
fatigue and hardship than either the blacks or whites.^ 4. That 
the mulatto women are peculiarly delicate, and subject to a variety of 
clironie diseases. Tliat they are had breeders, bad nursed, liable to 
abortions, and that their children generally die yomig. 5. That when 
mulatto('s intermarry, they are less prolilic than when crossed on the 
pturent stocks. 6. That when a Negro maif married a white woman, 
the oftspring partook more largely of the Negro type than vrhen the 
reverse union had effect. 7. That mulattoes, like Negroes, although 
umiedimated, enjoy extraordinary exemption from yellow fever when 
brought to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile^ or New Orleans.*** 

The modification of Ids vie\vs,*al)Gr\'e alluded to, is that these 
conclusions are only strictly correct wJiero the intermarriages 
occur between people of tlio Anglo-Saxon and Negro races ; where 
they concern those derived from the SoutJiem countries of 
Europe, as Erench, Italians, Spimiards, &c., such shortness of 
life and improlificacy of the mulattoes does not hold good. 
Desides being descended from dArkor skinned Europeans, as the 
autlior says, their parents are derived from warmer countries, 
and thus the offspring may be more congenial to the climatic 
influences of the Southern States.f 

One (question agitated in this volume, that of the antiquity of 
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f Dr. Tschudi, who has paid great attention to tiie mixture of breeds in 
South America, and, in his Travels in Peru,** gives a carious Table of the 

dcfiuitions and designations by which no less than twenty-three of these different 
mixture^ are distinguished, bears a very similar testimony jto that of Dr. Nott* 
He says : **To dc&e their chaiactcristics correctly wo^dd be impossible, fi>r 
their minds partake of the mixture of their blood. As a general rule, it may 
be fairly said, that they unite in themselves all the faults, without any of the 
virtues,, of their progemtors s as men, they are generally inferior to the pure 
races ; and as members of society, they are the worst class of citiaens,** 
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men on the surface of the globe, is decided by our authors in a 

f ositive manner upon grounds which do not seem to us adequate, 
t was the opinion of Cuvier, as already mentioned, that man's 
present advent on the earth cQuld not veiy greatly antedate 
5000 or OOOO years. This illustrious pala?ontologist, not ad- 
mitting that any fosbil remains of man or any of the quadrumana 
had been disc()vorcd, drew tlio eonelusion, that neither had been 
called into existence since tlie last great revolution of our globe 
took place, uiiloss the continents pre\iously inhabited by them 
arc now totally submerged. Hinco Ciuiers day, however, fossil 
remains of quadrumana have been met with, even in England. 
This, as Professor Owen so justly observed, although the remark 
is not perhaps quite applicable to Cu\ier without some reserva- 
tion, should teach caution in the application of conclusions from 
merely negative facts.*’’^ Our autliors, es})ecially Ti)i\ Usher in the 
pal®ontologi(ail chapter contrihuted by him, maintain with great 
confidence that fossil remains of man ha\e been already fouyd in 
various parts of the world, in accordance with the strong expecta- 
tion of Morton. They also expressly claim, as it appears to us 
on somewhat loose evidence, that the hones of an Ameiican 
Indian discovered lying in the lunghhourhood of lumit wood, at a 
depth of 10 feet in the clelta of the Mississippi, lui\e an antiquity 
of no less than 57,600 jears. This account is deri\ed from 
Dr. Dowler of New Orleans. In digging the foundations of the 
gas-works of that city, the^ workmen passed through four succes- 
sive growths of timber, “ tlie lowi^st so old that it cut like 
cbocse." These trees are supposed to be the representatives of four 
distinct forests siK'ceeding one another at vast intervals, which 
have gro^ni and gone to decay, each in an old age quite marvel- 
lous, exceeding that of the Pyi’amid of Cheojis, viz. 5700 years. 
The skull w'as JFound under the roots of a cypress-tree, belonging 
to the' fourth forest level from the surface. Dr. Dowler s 
calculation to obtain the age of these liumim bones he divided 
into three eras. 1. That of colossal grasses, trembling prairies, 
&c. 2. That of the cypress basins. 3. That of the present live- 

oak platform. It will not, however, he necessary to trouble the 
reader with the different items. Suffice it to say, that by mo- 
derately assuming only two of tliese successions of cypress basins, 
< ' when in truth there were four, and adding three subterranean 
groups, leaving out the fourth, as iu this sort ef calculation, it i& 
woll not to bo too exigeaiit and to make the utmost of one^s data, 
he arrives at the conclusion, that a period of 57,600 years have 
elapsed since this very ancient hunter roamed tlirough the forest, 
in which eventually he was entombed. One important item in 
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the calculation is the rings marking the annual growth of the 
cypress-trees themselves. These are assumed to be 5700 in 
number in a cypress-tree of ten feet in diameter, taking each inch 
of diameter to contain from 05 to 120 (this latter number, it 
should be noted, represents no 'less than ten* rings in each Une^ 
or twelfth of an inch !) of these annulations, which, it is not quite 
cl^ar were counted in any one inch even, although .this it is but 
reasonable to infi'r^**^ It may not be amiss to observe, that this 
mode of computing the age of trees is liable to astounding errors. 
Br. Lindley points out, that in consequence of the extreme 
inequality in thickness of the annual Inyers of woqd on opposite 
sides of the trunk of a tree, a person judging by those bn the 
stunted side would commit an error amounting to more than 
00 per cent. But, leaving the rather too readily assumed suc- 
cession of the trees, and their amazing age, taken up with equal 
readiness, we may well ask, whether the delta of a river itself is 
sufficiently firm ground to build the hoariest of antiquities upon ? 
Is it not especially liable to land-slips, to bo undermined by 
currents, whi(‘h in tbcir force may wash down mucli heavier 
objects than a few human hones, and deposit them ui a situa- 
tion that in a very few ages would pr(‘sont a primeval ap- 
pearanoo ? And, putting aside all thewe obje(*tions, for we arc 
neither botanists nor geologists, but think it not improbable 
that those who are, would at once see many other difficulties 
in the way of tins extraordinary hypothesis, we will come to 
the fact of the preservation of non^fossilized wood and bones, 
tlie former in a state that might bo cut with a knife like cheese. 
We believe tliis statement itself refutes such antiquity. Where 
organic substances, whether \egetable or animal, oi’e fossilized 
by the infiltration of some earthy solution, which petrifies them, 
or by the carbonizing or bitumiinziug processes, as in the cold 
basins, or, where they become embedded in fossilifeious strata, 
they may bo preserved from periods loo remote to bo properly 
estimated; bilt, where they lie in a moist situation, ns this murt 
have been, they would have wholly perished m a tenth-part of the 
time assumed. Further data are yet wanting to estimate the age 
of antiquities like these human bones with anything like pre- 


• It is said the magnificent evergreen, discovered in the forests of Califoirma 
by Douglas, about which much interest has recently been excited by the receipt 
of a liTUiS[ specimen and of seeds of the plant, and which has been named ij 
one botanist Wellingtonia^gantca, is sometnfies 300 feet high, with a diameter 
of twenty-nine foel at five feet from the ground; yet an age of only 3000 years 
has been claimed for this colossal Nestor of the Sierra. This &low*growing tree 
is assumed to grow Wo inches in diameter in twenty years, to which Dr» 
^wler^s calculS^ipn is a mere fraction, for one of his oynresses would have 

grown about four-'twelfths of one inch in this time, or one-tnird of an iodi. 
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cisrion, for very ancient they undoubtedly may liave been. Bones 
deposited in the eldest of the Celtic or British barrows the 
Stone period, where they have been well protected from moisture 
and other destructive influences, are found to retain their perfect 
jforms, although frequently too •fragile to admit of removal in 
such state. It even not uncommonly happens that whilst these 
are so well-preserved, other and later interments, as those of 
Saxon times, present a much more deteriorated state of the bones. 
But ip the preceding case of the British barrows the circhm- 
etances afford us no jiistillcation for the inference of an antiquity 
anything like that of geological periods. What the precise age 
of these bones is, even within a lew hundred years, it may be 
very difficult to determine ; but that they do not belong to an age 
vastly remote, all the attendant circumstances combine to assure 
us. It may be seriously questioned, whether any Britisli hairow 
yet opened can belong to u period beyond two or three tliousand 
years before the Cliristiaii era, whilst there are reasons for believ- 
ing that they mostly fall much within such period. Assuming 
this view, •which we admit is not supported by such positive data 
as could he desired, to be not very grossly inaccurate, w^e may 
well require evidence of the most imexceptionable character 
where an antiquity is ckiined for liuman remains to whicli that 
of the Egyptian pyramids is a mere trifle. In the admirable 
work of Squier and Davis, on the Ancient jMoiiumcuts of tho 
Mississippi Valley,” the subject of the age of these monuments 
is discussed in a cautious munner, yet the writers are disposed to 
claim for them an antiquity considerably greater than that of our 
British barrows, principally from finding the hones in a less 
firm condition. Without denying that they may bo quite as old 
as these primeval monuments of our own country, or even older, 
we may observe tliat the experience of English antiquaries is in 
favour of not relying with too much confidence on this state of 
preservation of bones, without taking the conditions of interment 
into account. At the same time, the hones of ancient Britons 
are only rarely found in a perfect and firm state ; and the hills 
and downs of this country must present quite os favourable 
features for the preservation of human remains as the terraces of 
the river valleys of the United States. The reasoning based on 
the mound-builders never having selected the lowest of these 
terraces for their works, whence it has been inferred that this last 
terrace was formed subsequently to the erection of the mounds, 
fdways appeared to us weak and inconclusive. That learned' 
iWitiquary, Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his valuable work on the 
''Atohceology of Scotland,” which may be said to be antiquities 
invested with all the charms of gi'aceful literature, says a good 
deal about pre-Celtic races in Uiese Islands, and adduces evidence'* 
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yi favour of tbe opinion that the Celts or Britons were preceded 
by ai\plder race, who were even sufficiently versed in navigation 
to reach our island home in boats. Nrty, ho seems to consider 
that one at least of their boats was discovered some years ago in 
the Carse of Falkirk, and that*remains of their skulls are still 
extant. Yet, it should be distinctly stated, that he shows no dis^ 
position to dogmatize on these obscure matters.. The evidence 
deduced from the peculiar form of the ancient skulls, figured by 
Dr. ’Wilson, appears to stand in great need of confirmation by 
much more extended mveatigation, and more reliable induction, 
than any for which ho had materials. That the rudest and 
simplest of the primeval aborigines of our island, the wielders of 
arms with llint arrow and spear-heads, could have crossed the 
North Sea by any species of navigation, seems to be an inverted 
sort of rea«5oning that could be justified by stern facts alone, 
much more severe and indisputable than any yet reported. Such 
subjects as these oiler a shining field for the work of imagination, 
and l^r. Uslier, earnest m siippoit of a favourite hypothesis, in 
quoting freely from the writings of one of our continental neigh- 
bours, seems to be quite regardless of national propensities; 
otherwise, he would have liesitated before be cndors<‘d with his 
countenance some of hi. Boucher de IVrthcss Celtic hammers 
and pickaxes, wliich are neither more nor less than fragments of 
the antlers ot deer, each retaining one of its tines; so as 1o make 
them hammei’s and pickaxes in lorm alone, just as much as the 
pewter toys of children are tongs aiuBpokers and frying-pans. 

But this character of pleasant exaggeration is not confined to 
any nation. In one of its forms it has been said to identify 
itself markedly with the literature of a new country, — examples 
abounding in American literature of the disposition to dwell 
upon and exaggerate mere physical magnitudes. Perhaps the 
magnificent features of the country itself may in some. measure 
give rise to this sentiment, although a more cultivated* and 
chastened period will doubtless witness the correctiou of such a 
gross material manner. The ‘‘Types of Mankind,” >>hidi will 
he chiefly valuable as a storehouse of facts and references upon 
most of the subjects it embraces, thanks to the earnest industry 
of its autliors, is not free from those peculiarities which appertain 
to American style, although perhaps not unusually distinguished 
for them. That empressernent of American writers, so apparent 
in all parts of this volume, is apt to shine tliroagh in a more 
presuming tone than we are accustdmed to on this side the 
Adantio. One quite republican character has frequently struck ' 
us in reading it— tlie freedom with which private correspondence 
is used to illustrate die writers’ theme. In the “ Types of 
Mankind” this is a harmless freedom, which we sliould suppose 
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no one could for a moment object to ; still it is evideutlj con*' 
nected with a very different state of society from our own, Vfo 
gladly testify to the general correctness and typographical excel* 
lence of this volume, bat think the authors might have arranged 
their matter better, and regret tltey have given no Index, for the 
work is worth on index, which is no mean praise. 

The “ Typeit of Mankind,” Mr. Crawfurds masterly “ Pre* 
liminary Dissertation,” in which we consider the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian hypothesis is disposed of for ever, and other writings to 
which we have referred, appear to us to indicate a peculiar phase 
in ethnological inquii7 that must be attended with important 
results. In the main, they might be summed up in a few lines. 
That, notwitlistauding the strict unity of mankind, a unity mani- 
fested pliysically, intellectually, and morally — a sameness from 
the beginning in instincts, propensities, feelings and faculties, 
hopes and fears, and the like reverent looking upwards to a 
great unseen Cause, and constant adumbration of a future 
heritage, everywhere — there are numerous specitically distinct 
races of men, essentially differently endowed ; that these races 
were perfectly distinct, and likewise identical, at periods the most 
remote to which we have any means of reference ; that they are 
quite incapable of trumsMiutation by any inllueuces of wliich wc 
have a knowledge. 

The law by which mixed breeds die out, or revert, hy a kind 
of assimilation, to the original stocks, needs to he lurthcv inves- 
tigated, ns well as the emirc subject of geutilitial diversities, 
hefoa* w'ecau estimate tliem.ut their true a aloe. The writers of 
the “ 'I'ypes of Mankind ' have done Avell hy this fresh and rich 
contabution to the science of ethnology, tile result of very dili- 
gent inquiry, toward recalling atUmtiou to die question of its 
true philosophy. The arguments they adduce and the views 
they maintain, have loug since been received on the coutiuont of 
Europe. A polemical spirit elsewhere, too apparent in this 
volume itself, has been excited and lias proved a serious bar to 
unprejudiced investigation. The purpose we have had in view 
is, totally disregarding every complication of the inquiry, to 
endeavour to direct the minds of our readers to the subject 
itself, as one intrinsically of high importance, and, when divested 
of all the clogs and hindrances to its trnthfnl and philosophical 
discussion, one that admits of being satisfactorily resolved in 
consistency with the best interests of humanity, however exalted 
and enlarged a sense we may give the terms. 
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1. Scen$ka FolkeU Jlistoria af Erik Gmtaf Geijer. The Hia* 
tory of the Swedish People. J3y Erik Gustavus Geijer, 
3 vols. Orebro, 1830. 

2. Damnarks Riges TJistoric af G. L. Baden, The History of 
Danemark. By G. L. Tladen, 5 vols, Copenhagen, IBJiO — ^^4 

3. llaandbog i Facdrelandets Jlktorie af G, F, Allen, Hand- 
book of tlie Hibtorv of the Fatherland. By 0. F, Allen. 
Fourth Improved Edition. (^>pcnliagen, 1840. 

4. The Baltic and iU Gatrs, Shores^ and Cities^ with a Notice of 
the White Sea, By the Hev. Thos. Milner, M.A^ F.R.G.S. 
Longmans, 18t)4. 

5. La Baltique, Par L* Lcouzon le T)uc. Paris, 1855. 

0. Revne des Deux Maudes, Des InU'rets du Nord Scandinave 
dans la Gverre d' Orient, Par M. •A. Geffroy. Livraisona 
du Fevrier, Juillet, Septembre, et Novembre, 1866. 

T he recent treaty between tho Allied Powers and Sweden, 
intended to set bounds in that "direction to the aggressive 
policy of Russia, has naturally ftxect'the attention of the civilized 
world on the Scandinavian nations. I’hey liave been brought, a» 
it were, into the foreground, and we have been led to inquire more 
prti tioularly into their geographical extent, their statistical sti*engbh, 
and the character and history of their peoples ; or, in other words, 
into their physical and political momentum in the scale of the 
European nations. It is a question of no trifling importance to 
us all, how far they are qualified to become a bulwark on the 
AVest against those encroachments which have been going on 
in every direction since the days of Peter called tho Groat, until 
they have involved us in the present terrible war. Not more than 
a hundred and thirty years ago, that is, since the peace of Nystad, 
Russia was a meie dukedom, containing about 15,000,000 of in- 
habitants. Since then it has grown into an immense empire with 
60,000,000 people, and its acquisitiops are thus enumerated by 
Sir John McNeill in his "Progress of Russia in the East.*' 
1. The acquisitions of Russia from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that kingdom. 2. Her acquisitions frotia 
Poland are nearly equal to die Austrian empire. 3. Her acqui- 
sitions from Turkey in Europe are of greater extent than the 
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Prussian dominions, exclusive of the Ehenish pi evinces. 4. Her 
acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are nearly equal in dimensibns to 
the whole of die smaller states of Germany. 5, Her acquisitions 
firom Persia are equal in extent to England. 6. Her acquisitions 
in Tartary have an area not inferior to that of Turkey in Europe, 
Greece, Italy, arid Spain. 7. The acquisitions which Hhe has 
made within the last sixty-four yetirs are equal in extent and 
importance to the whole empire she had in Europe before that 
time. 8. The Hus&ian frontier has been advanced towards 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Paris, about 700 miles; 
towards Constantinople 000 miles; towards Stockholm 030 
miles; and Teheran 1000 miles. 

That is the rate at which tliis northern Colossus has been 
expanding itself into its present gigantic form, while Europe has 
looked quietly on as thougli it vras ii matter which in no way 
concerned it. It was surely lugli time to arise, and say to tlus 
monster of terrible powers of absorption — Hitherto shalt thou 
go, and no farther, whether cast or w'cst."' To the east, it is to 
be hoped*, that we have put down impassable termini, so far as 
Turkey is concerned; but by no means, wefear, as concerns our 
Indian territories. And when we call to mind that Eiissia and 
her fidus Achates, Prussia, now possess nearly all the eastern 
coast of the Baltic, that these allied plunderers have long overawed 
the small Kingdom of Dennuiik, and that Kussia, in 1809, not 
only seized on the Einnish portion of Sweden, a country much 
larger than Great Britain, lJut also imadinl Sweden Proper, and 
advanced to within a couple bl days’ march of Stookliolm, it must 
appear equally high tune that we opposed some suhstantial 
obstacle to lior progress in this direction. Once let the Baltic 
become a Russian lake, and tlic cifcct on the commerce and inde*' 
pendence of Europe would he something too frightful to imagine. 
Neither should it be forgotten, that previous to the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon, Bernadottc, then making overtures to the 
French Emperor, pointed out to him how ready would he the 
passage of an army to the northern coasts of Britain from the 
coast of Norway, adding that he would undertake to make the 
descent with 50,000 men, ‘‘ the passage being only four-aud- 
twenty hours* sail, with a wind that scarcely ever varies/* 

What Bemodotte offered to do for France may he done by 
Russia or for Russia, should it ever secure Sweden by con- 
quest or alliance. The very possibility of so startling a con- 
tingency should induce us to consider wlio and what are these 
neighbours who hold in their hands such power for or against us. 
What is their strength, tlieir military character, and the motives 
arising out of permanent cicuinstonces to exercise these powers to/ 
our damage or our benefit. How far, and how best we may not 
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only prevent the llussiau spirit of aggraindizemcnt extending into 
those V)untrios, but may fix them in the position of the effective 
guardian^ of 'European liberty and commerce in the north-west, 
i or this reason wo propose in the present artiolo to t&ke a rapid 
historical review of the Scandinavian king^toms, seizing, in 
particular, on those salient points of their annals in which they 
}iit\e mostly influenced the destinies of Europe,* and on thoso 
riroumstances of their present condition which may determine 
their political course. 

The Scandinavians have always displayed a vigorous, warlike^ 
enterprising, and determined character. From tluj time when 
they burst in most formidable force on the notice of Europe, in 
the jear 1112 before Christ, wlien they defeated general after 
general of the Romans, and were only repulsed by tlie genius of 
Manus, the eonquoror of dngmtha, to the invasion of England, 
and their final ascendency there, under the name of Normans ; 
that is, for more than a thousand j cars, they were l)y far the 
most vigorous people of the whole w'oild. Their characteii their 
conquests, and their literature duiing that long period Coustitute 
a history which we cannot too familmiiy study, if w'e would ac- 
quaint ourselves with the realities of our descent and that of our 
institutions. Eor these, however, w^o w411 refer our readers to 
Gibbon’s '^Decline and Fall of Uio Roman Empire,” to the 
“ Heimskringla ” of Snorre Sturlcson, to Worsaae’s Danes in 
England,” to tlic “ Eddas and Visas of Iceland,” and to Hovritt’s 
“ Ilistory of the Literature and Roinalieo of the North.” It will 
bo all that we can do liere to note, that wdiatevcr wore the minor 
subdivisions of this great Cimbrian ra(*c, it is quite clear that 
they were au eastern people. They had a maritime turn, and • 
settled themselves all along the western coast of Europe from 
Norway to the north-west point of France. This is manifest 
from the character of the languages of all those countries at tlic 
present day. Norwegians, Bwedes, Danes, Holstcincrs, Dutch, 
and Flemish. All these languages belong to the genus Flat 
Dcutsch, and have unmistakeable and ineradicable features of a 
common origin, wholly distinct from the Hooli Deutsch, or 
German Proper. Nor arc the characters of tlie language more 
essentially distinct than the character of the people. The Oim* 
brjiftD* more especially the Scandiuavinn portion of it, 

have always been a martial, sea- faring, colonizing, and enter- 
prising race. The Tcutones, on the contrary, settled themselves# 
down in the inland districts, and w’erd, and remain in their de- 
scendants, the Germans, an essentially inland pcojple, not given 
to maritime and colomal adventure, but to domestic and literary 
purtoits. ^ 

Tha^Soimdinavians, including the people of Norway, Denmark, 
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Tmd Sweden, have had the most derided influence on the fortunes 
of this ootiutry. It is to thorn that we m<iy tnice our pisOdomi- 
nftting tendencies to maritime life and entoi*prise; to the uncon- 
querahle propeiibity to colonize, subdue vast native Iribes, and 
trafiic all over the world* It is to them that we owe our free 
institutions, trial by jury, our parliaments, and our popular 
elective system'. The* Germans Proper, so for as we con discover, 
never had any free popular institutions since the days of Her- 
mann, nor have they yet. True, they had un empire, and the 
emperor was elected, but by whom ? Not by the peojile, but by 
print^es, hence called electoi^s. Trial by jury was unknown to 
them till very recently. Put the laws and institutions of the 
Scandinavians were carried by them into all the countries wdiicli 
they conquered. In Iceland these were remarkably perfected 
and preserved. In England they were re\ived by AllrcH and 
Kanule tbe Oreat, the royal descendants of the Saxons and Danes; 
the Saxons, it should always be borne in mind, not being a people 
of modern Saxony, but of the ancient Saxony, Holstein, still 
part of Denmark ; wliile iho Angles, the great progenitors of 
England, were still mon‘ Dtinish, being the people of Sles wick. 
The chairing of mayors, and iiiemht‘rs of parliament, is but a 
remains of the SwedishVustom of lifting the king when elected 
on the shoulders of the clnofs on his shield that the people miglit 
see him ! The Northmen earned these institutions to France, 
where they were incorporated by Hollo, or properly, Ralph 
Ganger, simply, Ralph Walker. The famous Noiman “ hue and 
ery '* — clanmtr de haw — attested its northern origin.*^ 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with the 
Scandinavian race is their claim to a most remote antiquity, and 
their undoubted possession of an historic and poetic literature, 
the latter of a magnificent character, tliougli long merely oral, 
cotempoi‘ary with the literature of Greece and Rome, and vying 
with them in the Eddas, in their noblest qualities. Geijer, the 
Swedish hisioriau, says : — “ All that is known of ancient Ger- 
many is Roman ; its primteval ages have left no primmval memo- 
ries, and though it has been zealously attempted in modem times 
to fill up this vacuum by the aid of art, it cannot be said to have 
succeeded. We behold a temple in which learning worships 
itself, but in which the origin of the people is wanting. The 
youngest brother in tliis great race is tliat whose story we are 
•about to relate. He is the youngest till his entrance into his- 
tory, hut he remained the longest in the paternal home, and has 
thenrfore the most to say about it.”t ^ 

• SeeQeiicr's "SvenskaFolkets Historia;” PalMave/o. hr. p. 1^2; Arne- 
sens ** IsUttdske Retter^^^ and Repp’s " Trial % p. KH. 

t Inledning till SveiffikaRistorien, p, 2. 
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True, Scandinavia lias wondorftil traditiona prior to the time 
of HeVmaun and the legions of Varus ; a distinct literature and 
splendid mythcdpgy peculiar to itself. True, the Gemans have 
the NihelungenLicd, but the Scandinavians have the magnifi- 
cent onginalb, fragments of tho^Eddas out of .vdiich the German 
poet constructed that great poem, the genuine exclusive property 
of their forefathers, not Teuton but Scandinavian/ The sublimity 
of their mythology, clearly like the people, of eastern origin, is 
something belonging to the lughest regions of poetry ; but we 
must roluctautl) loai e this for more modern topic«H. 

Planted in tlie noble and ^nld regions of tlie north, amongst 
mountains, clear, rocky, pictiuosquo nvers, deep fiords, and 
sounding seas, this people, with their glorious traditions, soon 
developed an equally exiraoidinary character for war and sea- 
adventures. In Htrinholm’s Vilungaiurda," or Expeditious of 
the Vikmgs,’ we ha\e tlie marvellous but true story of their wan- 
derings, adventures, and conquests. ’J'hough they darpd to enter 
Italy, and to attempt the destruction of the (‘olossal power of 
llonio, about a t entury before the Christian era, it wds not till 
the ninth century tJiat their mar«iuding and colonizing expeditions 
reached their full extent, and filled the world with terror. In 
these enterprises they had suhdu(»d Jffngland, seized on Nor- 
mandy, laid siege to Pans, and made oxiensivo mroads into 
Belgium and Spam. They possessed themselves of Sicily and 
Naples, and placed Robert Guiscaul on the tbioiie. They ruled 
in Antioch and TibtTias under Taneanl. They entered Switzer- 
land, and established tliemselVes •iii Uri, Underwaldeii, and 
Schwyz, where traces of them yet remain. They became masteia 
of the Orkneys, the Paroo Isles, the Mietlands, and Hebrides^ * 
and retained many of those till a very recent penod. They dis- 
covered Iceland m 86J, and soon atter peopled it. Thence they 
reached Gi’eenland and the northern coasts of America,* five hun- 
dred years before Columbus, giving it the name ol Vineland, 
They traversed the coasts of the Wliite Sea, which they termed 
Biarmaland, seized on Novgorod, and ruled Russia as Czars till 
1598 ; and, in fact, the present dynasty of Romanoff is descended 
from the stock of Rurick the Scandinavian by the female liiie. 
From Russia they made their way to the Black Sea, and in 806 
appeared before Constantinople, where their attacks were bought 
off by the effeminate emperors, who engaged them as guards 
under the name of Varangians, the Vanngjar of the Icdandio 
Sagas. 

Such were the ancient Scandinavians, a grand people with 
a gremd antiquity. Such ai^people we might expect to play 
a great part in the history of Europe ; but their own offismngf 
grew up and overtopped them in power end aSuenocv Eng* 
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land, in which their descendants, the Normans in 1066, com- 
pleted the work of settlement, has succeeded to the ^’eater 
portion of their spirit of conquest and colonizat^n, of sea-fight 
and sea-traffif*, and has cast the ancient mother somewhat into 
tlic shade. Yet the Scandinavians, down to the present day, 
have continued to show themselves a bold, independent, maritime, 
and martial people, and have occasionally blazed over Eurep®* 
in all the fiery grandeur of their ancient days. We shall nc^ 
present to notice some of the most striking of these demonstra- 
tions ; but in doing this, wo shall be compelled to pass over 
briefly the annals of Nonvay, because that country has, since the 
union of Oalmar in 1697, been included under the crown of 
Sweden or Denmark. Previous to that point, its highest deeds 
are to be found recorded in the ‘^Heimskringla” of Snorro 
Sturloson, a history more picturesque, graphic, and fascinating 
than any in existence, except the narrative of the Bible. It 
bears the reader, by a great dramatic power, into the presence of 
its ro)al and heroic personages, who are no merely walking 
tlieatrical kings and queens, but strong men and women flushed 
with all the warmth, the ])as'>ions, and aspirations of existence. 

The union of Talmar, to which wo have just alluded, is one 
of the most important ‘and significant facts in the history of 
Scandinavia. It has often been said that a great and first-rate 
po>ver might, and for the <=^alety of Kurope ought, to be created 
in the north by the union of the dillerent kingdoms of Hcnn- 
dinavia into a realm of tfic same blood and language. Such 
a union was tliis of Culmar, aliidi was effected by the celebrated 
princess Margaret, daug]itc*r of Vnldemar Atterdag of Denmark, 

‘ and wife of llakon \ 1 ,, King of Norway, who, by the strong 
hand wrested the tliione of Sweden from the unpopular Albert. 
But the event so desirable in theory, was an utter failure in 
practice. • Everj" one of these nations thus hound together under 
one head was a higli-spirite<l and martial nation. Every one of 
them had its old memori(‘s of separate national glory, of an 
ancient line of kings, and of mutual feuds and antipathies. They 
held together only jears, dunng which time they were 
continually rent and distracted by violent elashings of royalties 
and interests ; and the first union finally terminated in Sweden 
breaking loose from the coalition drenched in the deluges of that 
blood-bath, ivhich still remains a word of horror in Scandinavian 
annals. 

It is only from this period that the European history of Scan- 
dinavia may be said to commence ; for then the greet Gustavus 
Wose arose as the rescuer of his country, and become a universal 
name in the civilized world. The rupture between Denmark 
and Sweden, which terminated the unlucky union of Oalmar in 
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Iftai, still left Norway* Scania, and other parts of the sonth of 
SwedeV subject to the Danish crown. These possessions and 
other causes of national jealousy brought the two countries into 
repeated collisions, till the whoje of the Danish territories in 
Sweden wore conquered by the Swedes, and the integrity of that 
kingdom was established by the Treaty of iToskilde ih 16S8. 
Wc ligliUy over this period, which though distinguished 

able and excellent ’monarclis, has little interest for the 
’ffitinpVan world just now. Directing our first attention to Den- 
mark, there is one event which catches an Englishmans eye, the 
marriage of James VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I. of Eng^ 
land, witJi the daughter of Frederick II. of Denmark, well known 
in our annals as Anne of l)enmai*k, and mother of the unfortunate 
Charles I. But the monarch who first steps out of the mere 
lircle of Scandinavianisiu, and appenrs on tiic great field of 
European histoi7, is Christian IV., the contemporary of (rustaviis 
Adolphus of ^riwedeii. Here we are brought at once into the 
lioart of great events — the Jtefovmation, its losses and its triumphs. 
Christian IV. of Denmark had ascended the throne at the early 
ago of twelve, and reigned fifty-two years. In him the old spirit 
of tlio Vikings seemed to have revived. He had a great passion for 
geographical discovery and maritime adventure. He sailed him- 
self into the White Sea on an exploratory >oyage, and always took 
a lively interest in the fisheries and trade of those frozen regions. 
Ho sent out a squadron to the East Inibes, gained po««scssion of 
Tranquebar, and oi’ganized an East Tunia Company, He j*eseued 
the trade of lecliind from the Ila^Uscatic merchants, explored the 
coasts of Greenland for tiaces of the ancient Nc^rwegiau colonies 
there, and sent out an expedition in quest of tJie north- w^est 
passage. He was a great patron of letters, and in many other 
ways promoted the interests and improvement of his subjects. 

But in the great object of his ambition, that of becoming the 
champion of the Eefonnalion in Germany, ho was wholly unfor- 
tunate. He was defeated by Tilly, and his kingdom was invaded 
by the Austrians, and subsequently by the Swedes, in whose 
struggles with Austria, Christian saw an opportunity of regaining 
some of the lost possessions in Sweden. 

In 1060, a levolution took place in Denmark, which deserves 
mention, from being one of the most singular on record. It 
not effected by the people contending with the CrdVn for its' 
rights, but^ by giving up the popular rights voluntarily to the 
monarch, and converting him at once from a constitutional 
Idng into an absolute one. The military expenditure aftd 
diiaasters had reduced the exchequer, and introduced much misery ' 
into Denmark. Frederick III., the son of Christian IV., had ^ 
renewed the hostilities with Sweden, and once more the couutrj^ 
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had been invaded by the Swedes. The Peace of Copcnhagdn^ 
of ICdOf saw Denmark stripped of tho districts of Schonen, 
Halland^ Blekingen, and Biihus. 'J'he surrender of tbo payment 
of the Sound dues by Sweden added to tho poverty of the 
treasury. The peasants and burghers, ground by taxation, saw 
with disgust the nobility exempt from all such burthens. On 
the meeting of the Diet, the peasants were not even cited, and 
the nobility were so confidently careless, that only Ihirty-fivo 
attended in person. A stormy debate ensued, in the course of 
which a proud noble applied to tho Commons the epithet 
of “ slaves,^' and told them they had no business to trouble 
themselves with stale allUirs, This roused tho fury of the 
Commons, who, stimulated by persons in the interest of tli 
Court, voted for transferring tlie power from the nobles to 
the Crown. Tlie) wont finthev : they agreed to give up all their 
own privileges into the liands of the monareii, so as to rid 
themselves of the insolence and exactions of tlu' nobles. Tlioy 
declared the Ciown, winch hithcrtc? was elective, henceforth 
hereditary and absolute. Tho contagion flew^ from the Senate to 
the city ; the people joined their representatives in the Diet; tho 
noldes, alaimed, endeavoured to escajie into tho country, but 
found the gates closed", and were compelled to remain and sign 
the deed by wliich tho Diet formally committed suicide, and 
empowered the King to regulate the clmrter of government ‘‘so 
as to his Majesty should seem best for tlio general welfare.*’ 
Thus in a single day was the King made hereditary and absolute 
in a kingdom where all Ins aiicesturs had ruled only as feudal 
chiefe, controlled hy their barons. 

It is still more remarkablo that a precisely similar revolution 
took place in Sweden in 1003, that is, thirty- three yeara after tho 
example thus set hy the sister kingdom, wiiicli would seem to 
have succeeded so well as to make all tho Scandinavians in love 
with despotism ; and that state of things continued down to our 
own time, being resinned only in Sweden by the revolution 
of 1809 on the deposition of Gustavns IV., and in Denmark hy 
the Constitution of 1831, By these levolutions of 1660 and 
1693 the Kings of Denmark and Sweden were declared to be 
above all laws, and having no judge but God. The only restric- 
tion was tliat which required the maintenance of Pixitestontism. 

In Denmark, Frederick is said to have used this unlimited poit^er 
witii great moderation, but tho consequences to die nobility wore 
very soon perceptible, limy had, up to this period, to them so 
fetal, resided on their estates like princes, and came to the Diet 
attended by most magnificent retinues. Witiiin thirty years 
afterwards, their castles and palaces were in mins, from inability 
to repair them. Instead of paying no taxes, they were oppressed 
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by exorbitant exactions* The ofiftoes Uiey used to fill wero mvr 
oecnpSed by men of low estate, ^ho did not forget to pay back to 
them the extortions and indigni^es they had so long experienced 
from them. It required a long time to abate these evils, and 
to introduce modifications and forbeaianco. 

The son of Frederick, Christian V,, renewed the maritime 
spirit of his grandfatlier ; his victories over tJie* Swedes at sea 
are yet celebrated in conjunction with the names of liis famous 
admirals. Noils Jiiel, and Tordenskiold, and one of the national 
songs, King Christian stood by the lofty mast,'* perpetuates hia 
ihival fame. Ho established a West India Company as his 
giMudfather had an East India one, and he added to tlio Crown 
tlie islands of St. Thomas, St. (b’oe\, and St. Jolm. From the 
Treaty of Kriednekshurg in 17‘4(), (oncruded by his son, 
Frederick IV., there was almost umnterinpted peace for a cen- 
tury, and the next event wliidi we are called on to notice is one 
winch conccnis our own countiy, and almost our own times. 

Dining this long pacific term Denmark had been blest by excel- 
lent monarchs, and none more so than Frederick VI., who married 
a daughter of (ieorge 11. of pjngland. Queen Louisa was beloved 
by the whole Danish nation for her amiable and generous qualities. 
Dill she died early, leaving an heir td the throne. The King 
married afterwards, .Fiihana Mama, a pnneess of Brunswick Wol* 
fenbuttel, a very different cJiaracter, — scheming, unpnncipled, and 
vengeful. She soon perceived that she could not fill the place 
in the King’s or the people’s hearts winch Queen Lobisa had 
dene. She had a son of lier owil, add slie determined if possible 
to secure the succession for lam. This appeai-ed the more easy 
of accomplishment because Chiistiau, the heir apparent, was of 
weak intellect. Unfortunately for another English princess, 
Caroline Matilda, the youngest sister of George. 111., she was 
married to this poor (*roature of a inince at the age of sixteen, 
her husband being only seventeen. She is desenbed as remark- 
ably handsome, indeed, the handsomest woman of the Danish 
Court, — naturally lively, amiable, and affectionate. The marriage 
of this young couple and their ascent of the throne were nearly 
simultaneous ; and contrary to the usual custom for a monarch, it 
was deemed advisable that he should travel. In his tour he fell 
in with the celebrated Struensce, a young physiciau of Altonn. 
Ghristtan VII., like all weak monaichs, must have favourites. 
Struensee speedily became the perfect master of Christian’s mind 
and actions, and on their return to Copenhagen he was raised to 
the tank of Count, and soon after was made pnme minister. The 
yenerable Bemsto# was dismissed ; Hoik, the former favourite, 
removed from the Court ; Bantzau, a former minister, recalled, at 
the iustigatiott of gtruensee, who had been joint editor of a pepet 
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with him at Altona. Brandt^ a disgraced gentleman of tlie bed*- 
chamber^ was recalled and ennobled. The brother of Str«ien&ee 
was made a councillor of justice. 

No sooner was Struensee installed in ministerial power than 
he begon a most sweeping and extraordinary series of reforms. 
He was a disciple of the new l^rench school, and ho attacked the 
ancient feudal institutions of the country with a vigour which 
would have delighted Rousseau or D’Alembert. He exhibited 
in his own person a whole board of administrative reform. He 
attacked ruthlessly the (iorruptioub and assumptions of the nobles. 
He abolished, not only sinecures and unmerited pensions, but 
numerous offices that were useless or cumbrous, and placed the 
necessary ones in the hands of acti\e men of business. Ho dis- 
solved tlie Privy Council, which had gradually usurped all the 
royul prerogative ; took measures for sending the aristocracy from 
the capital, where they spent their timem dissipation and schemes 
of self-promotion, to live upon their estates. He abolished seif- 
dom, the torture ; reduced the state expenditure ; encouraged the 
arts and literature ; gave free toleration to all religious ; and, lu 
order to promote and support his reforms, established the freedom 
of the press. 

The execution of sucli wholesale reform*^ would have insured 
the destruction of the most powcrlul nati\c nobleman that ever 
lived. The more just, the more nccessarj, the more admirable 
the reforms, the more inevitable the destruoUon. But to a 
stranger of plebeian origin tliey foretold a sjieedy and annihilating 
ruin. That which destroyed tlie (iracclii m Rome, agrarian 
reform, was certain to do the same for Struensee in Denmark. 
The landed aristocracy were sure to prove too powerful for him. 
But, ill enfranchising the press lie committed the same error 
which Joseph II. of Austria did. It was immediately bought up 
'by his enemies and turned against liim. It denounced him on 
every side with all the venom and fury of the most diabolical 
malice. 

Meantime, a lowering and lynx-eyed foo was watching his 
career with secret exultation. Juliana Maria, the Queen Dowager, 
bent on raising her son to the throne, and burning with hate to 
the young Queen, who won all hearts from her, entei*ed into con- 
spiracy with the incensed nobles, the disbanded privy councillors, ■ 
and the military, who were enraged at the dismissal o^ the. royal 
guards. The gay and unsuspicious conduct of the young Queen, 
who was scarcely more than a child, gave only too much oppor- 
tunity to the merciless enmity of this demon of a woman, Caroline, 
who found her husband a hopeless imbecile, Ijfc.d been treated by 
his former favourite. Hoik, with great insolence, and the King had 
been instigated by him to behave in like manner. S^uensee not 
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only %howcd her all the deference ^hich 'was due to his queen, 
and natural to a young and intelleotual ladyji but prevailed on the 
King to manifest the same reject* But it was impossible to 
make anything but a Fool of Ohijisttan. His g;:eat delight was to 
romp and scuffle and play all kinds of practic^ jokes, like a great 
schoohboy, with his ministers amd favourites. ’ He insisted that 
thpy should not think of him at all as a king. *!Hrandt and his 
physician, Berger, were constantly with him. They kept lum as 
inut‘h as possible in the country, and never, if they could help it, 
let him go out of their sight. He would insist, amongst other 
follies, on the young Queen riding out in man s clothes with him- 
self and Stnienbee. “A negro and a little negro girl of ten years 
old were his constant playfellows, and not a statue in the gardens, 
a window in tlie castle, or a chair in the rooms, was safe from 
their riotous and boisterous play. 

All this cspeciallyfavoured the plans of the base QueenDowager, 
who, in league with tlie hostile nobles, feigned a plot against the 
King ; obtained from him in his bed at midnight an order for the 
arrest of the Queen, Struensee, Brandt, and others. The Queen 
Avas seized as, halt-dressed, she endeavoured to fly to the King, 
and was carried off b;p Rantzau, who had deserted his benefactor, 
to Cronborg Oastle. The vilest calumniCs were propagated by the 
Queen Dowager and her party against her. She was accused of 
adultery with Struensee, and Juliana Maria urged not only her ^ 
divorce, which took place, but that shj should be tried for her life, 
with the purpose of setting aside her children in favour of her 
own son. In this purpose, whfcli My nt the root of the whole 
proceeding, the Queen Dowager was disappointed. The King of 
England interfered to save his sister, and to secure the succession • 
to he;i‘ son. The unhappy young Queen, however, was separated 
for ever from her two children, and conveyed to Zill, in Hanover, 
where she lived, enthusiastically beloved by the whole people, but 
died of a broken heart, still under twenty-four years of age* 
Struensee and Brandt were beheaded with peculiar barbarities, and 
the Queen Dowager, though she succeeded for a time, lived to see 
the son of her victim assume the government, and herself and her 
accomplices regarded with the unfeigned abhorrence of the nation* 

Thro fatal occurrence has no doubt had a disastrous effect on 
the subsequent relations of the two countries. Though we are of 
a kindred stock, of language still closely allied, from maritime 
position and character apparently destined to league together for 
mutual strength and benefit, we have never since shown a cordial 
regard for each other, and no matrimonial connexions have been 
again attempted between the royal houses of England and Dm- 
mark; We have, indeed, traded freely with each other, but by a 
singular fatality have repeatedly knocked our heads together 
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enemies^ where it had been much better to have laid th^m to- 
gether as friends. Two particular occasions will spring to the 
meinory of evory Englishman as well as of every Bane, — 9ie bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen iu IHOj, and the ‘seizure of the Danish 
fleet m 1807. ltdsa curious fact that on both these occasions 
Bussia was the originating cause of the q[uai*rcl, and on both left 
the Danes to bear the brunt of it. 

In the early part of flie revolutionary war with France, Den- 
mark showed a prudent desire to remain neater. Exposed both 
by land and sea to the attacks of the contending Powers, and 
sure in the event of taking part with either to suffer severely 
from ono or both, no course could be so wise as that of strict 
neutrality; hut that Denmark was not permitted to maintain. 
The Fjmperor Paul of Russia had been one of the most zealous 
enemies of France in tlic breaking out of the war; and so late as 
1709, had threatened Denmark with war for trading with the 
French republic. Yet in J800 ho was, on the contrary, just as 
eager to arouse and combine Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 
against England, with wdiom ho wmis in treaty to resist the 
common enemy of Furope with all his force. The Armed 
Neutrality, originated by Cathenuo II, m 1780, to resist the 
claim of Great Britain to search neutr^il slnps, was revived. 
Both Sweden and Denmark were loth to he Ibrced into this 
quarrel. Their whole interest and well-being were opposed to it. 
Deumaik, especially, had ^very reason to bo at peace with the 
formidable maritime pow’cr of England. Never at any period 
had their commerce been so tldurishing. Not only the trade of 
Europe, but of their colonies iu the East and West Indies poured 
unexampled mercantile wealth into tlieir ports, and the affluence 
of their trading population had reached an unprecedented pitch. 
The Czar, however, never Ceased to urge, and even to menace ; 
the Russian influence w^as even then too predominant iu those 
countries ; they gave way, and the disastrous consequences were 
soon seen. Out of 450 Swedish merchant vessels, 200 were 
immediately seized at sea, or in British ports. Numbers of 
Danish ships, richly laden, were captured. TJie Danish posses- 
sions both in the East and West Indies were exposed to attack, 
and were, ere long, nearly all taken ; and — the Prussians having 
invaded Hanover, and the Danes marched 15,000 men into Ham- 
burg and Lliheok, to put a stop to our trade there— on the 30th 
of March, 1801, the Britiijh fleet, consisting of eighteen Ships of 
the* Kne, four frigates, and thirty gun-boats; passed Orcttiborg 
Oastle, under a heavy fire from one hundred pieces of cannon, and 
anchored opposite to the harbour of Copenhagen. Tho fleet was 
commanded by Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson, fresh from the 
victory of the Nile, second in command. The sight of Cronborg, 
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whcie^the Rister of their sovereign had been confined under m- 
cnmbtanoes of so much indignity, is siiud to have created a keen 
desiio for vengeance in the bohoms of the British sailors. Yet 
the sou of the li>nghsh princess^ was now Oiown Pimce, and m 
avenging hei they must of necesuty punish him JThe Crown 
Pnuce was, in fact, tho boul ot the resisKnco which the city pre- 
pared enthusiastically to make 

It is woith while tor us io mnik attenlutly the difierence be- 
tween this attnek and those which ha\e been \vitucsbed in the 
Baltic duimg tlio piesent war Iho ten days duimg which the 
fleet had been detained in the Cattegat, Lad enabled the Banes to 
collect toices, <uid add to the pievious detenecs ot the place. The 
gaiLison consisted of 10,000 men Ihcre weic numerous battar 
lions ofvoluntceis A coips of 1200 btudents displayed the 
highest aidoiii Iht peasants flocked m from tho eountiy: 
merchants, and even chilchdi aimed themselves J^veiy possible 
means of defence had hcen employed, and the impobiQg an ay of 
foHs, lampaitb, men ot wir. Lie ships, gun boats, and floating 
batteiies, was sueh ns ^\ould hive oecasiontd Sii James Graham^ 
had It betn in the piesentwar, to telegiaph to the admiral— 
‘^'lake caie of youi ships liemcmbei the diftczonce betwixt 
wooden vessels and stone walls • 

Tho entrance to tlie poit was piotcitcd by a gicat number of 
vessels mooicd in Imo, and flanked on each side by the crown 
batteiies The fire of these was tiossed by other batteiics on the 
isle of Amack, tho citadel of Copenhagen, and tempoioiy works. 
It appealed hauU) possible that any ships eould sustain such a 
multiplied and tremendous fiie It vcould now a days be declared 
liopeless, and oui gieat and (ostly fl^et would hovel about m the 
parade of immense uselessness But we had a Nelson there then, 
and the same lieion couiage which would havcw made Neleon 
dash into Gionstadt m 185 1, made lam, on tlie memorable 2nd of 
Apnl, 1801, dash in amongst the batteiies, men of war, tue-ships, 
and gunfbeiats of Copenlmgen , and oven when signalled by his 
Cominandar-iD-chief, after the battle had lagod for thiee houis^ to 
draw oJOt wink hard, and fight on. Had it rested with Paikerji wo 
were beaten ; but having a Nelson tbeie, we won. That is 
the diffibrence in lesult between a mere admiial, an ordinary old 
gentleman of routine, and a great hero. Foi four hours the most 
l»mfie battle raged that was ever seen between an^ land. 
Nelson declared that he had been m 105 actions, but m none 
tembjte as that. The Banes fought mth all tho subUn^e c^ourA 
of thetr sneestors. Two thousand cannon ior fouu^ours 
dorth death ^ every siida. The loss of the Bprush was 12^ 
men, that of tho Banes, in kiUed, wounded, and rasor^ersi dOpO. 
Bo say our accounts ; the Banes say the £n^iim loss was 048^ 
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that of the Danes, 1290, (Allens Handbook,) Nay, Danihli 
authors comfort themselves with the assurance that Nelson him- 
self was beaten, that the council of war held on board his ship 
decided to draw off with a favourable wind which just sot in, but 
that the Crown J/uiicc, not knowing the real condition of the 
English, saved them by accepting Nelson s demand for an artiiis* 
tice. Thus woie we conquered both at Copenhagen and Waterloo, 
and with our characteristic dulncss did not know it. The result, 
however, was, that the English ships suffered immense damage ; 
hut the Danish ones, with the eKception of one, tha Ilolsteiii, were 
all destroyed, either duiing tlie battle or after it, as unservieetfble. 
The town had besides recei\od great damage, A tnice w^ns enjiiorod 
into for fourteen weeks, the only obstacle to a peace being the 
dread of the Kussian •sengeance on the part of the Ifenish 
government. Nelson immediately went in quest of the Enssian 
Sect, which escaped into Cronstadt, where he would soon have 
followed if, had not the news of the assassination of Paul, and a 
demand for a cessation of hostilities on the part of his successoiv 
put an end to further action. 

The next collision hotweeu England and Denmark, the celo- 
hrated hombardmoiit of Copenhagen, ni 1^^07, and the rape of 
the Danish fleet, has l)c6i the subjeet of immense discussion, and 
abuse of England. Alexander of Eussia had renounced the policy 
of Paul, and made alliances with Englanil, Piussia, Sweden, 

' Denmark, and Auatiia, against Napoleon ; hut the surrendei^ of 
MackatUlm, the fall of Vicuna, the memorable defeat at Aiister* 
litz in 1805, of Jena and Auerstadt in 1800, and of Eylau and 
Friedland, in 1 807, produced the Treaty of Trlsit. Here Alexander 
and Napoleon earned on those extraordinaiy demonstrations of a 
Siudden friendship whicli were siifliciently ominous to Europe. Sud- 
denly the Bus)»ians were seen invadmg Finland, and the English 
appeared before Copenhagen wiUi a powerful naval force, demanding 
the surrender of the J'lanish fleet to the keeping of the Englisli. 
A refusal by Denmark was followred by the bombardment of the 
town, and the capture of the fleet, which consisted of eighteen 
ships of the line, fifteen frigates, and thirty-seven brigs. These 
England pledged h<‘rself to return on tlie cessation of the general 
war, provided the Danes remained neuter : but the Danisb Qovem* 
ment declined the conditjons, and war was declared against it. 

Ha^y and bitter wore the revilings which not merely-Napoleon 
atrd hx^ allies, but our own Opposition at home, cast* on the 
for thus assailing a Power not actually at war, ' 
anOor its fleet* No one was so virtuously indignant as 

the lexander, who issued a manifesto against England, 

denonnmng the tpmsaotion as one which, for injtamy, had no 
parfilel in wtoty ; Mmself b^g in tlie very aot of doing the 
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saraoihing on a far large-scale, and without that sufficient cause 
which England could show% and which time has made public. 
We only seized a fleet which was on the point of being turned 
against us by our great foe of V-anoc ; he invaded Sweden while 
at peace, aud witliout any declaration of wai*, and usurped 
a whole country larger than Great Britain. 

Since peace and altered circumstances hove faken placet re- 
search in the Foreign Office of France has placed these matters 
in their true light. The Treaty of Tilsit is found to contain certain 
secret articles, by which Alexander was pennitted by Napoleon 
to invade and appropriate Finland, and Napoleon was authorized 
hy Alexander to enter Dt'nniark and take possession of tho 
Danish fleet to employ ai^amst us at sea. These secret ai’ticlcSt 
revealed to the British Goveiumeiithy a party cognizant of them, 
produced the acts so much condemned while tho cause was un- 
known ; but tlie now est«iblished proof's of its existence present 
the full justification of the deed. 

Bussia, wliicli had thus brought Denmark into this destructivo 
dilemma, — which ujihraided the English for an act ma*de neces- 
sary by its own iii'^idious ]ioiicy, wdiilu perpetrating a real deed of 
unjustifiable aggression, in fi^c ycais eominittpd a still greater 
robbery on Denmark than i^ had on Sweden, by contracting 
with Bornadotte to wrest Norway from Denmark and give it to 
Sweden. Alexander having got wrhat he w«nited from Napoleon, 
was soon at w«ir wath him again, and \je shall find liim at Abo in 
1812 trafiioking with the Ciown Pnn(‘e of Sweden for liis aid in 
fresh aggressions. Uii^siu, as slie'alwdys does, in lier now arrange- 
ments, had made great gam for herself. Sho had raised Prussia 
from a third-rate to a first-rate Powder, hy taking the possessions 
of neighbouring states and adding them to her. Thus Bussia 
made herself at once the patron and relative ot Prussia, and 
secured her wholly to her interests. Denmark was weakened in 
readiness for ulterior designs. Russia hud approached near to 
Denmaii and the Sound, which she coveted, by the acijuisition 
of Finland, Courland, and livonia. Slie had advanced herself 
still farther by her family alliances, and permanent influence on 
Prussia, The next thing was to secure Denmark, and, as this 
was not to be done by open war, which would raise all Europe, 
she attWipted it by her secret diplomacy, and succeeded. 

The story of the Holstein War is a long and inttioate story* 
A slight outline of it may suffice for tho reader. Denm^k 
consists of 'Denmark Proper, and tho* two Duchies of Sleswiok 
and Holstein. Holstein, though ft portion of Germany, is an 
independenlr state, which, while it acknowledges the sovermgnty 
of the King of Denmark as Duke of Holstein, just as HaiiovOr 
used to aeknowledge timt of England, still, like that, oonstitutea 
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a German State, with a Gorman people, and is included the 
German Confederation. The King of Denmark desired to com- 
prehend his different States under one genei'al government, and 
to regulate the succession, having no children of his own. In 
January, 1818, he signed an ordinance hy which he conferred a 
constitution on his States, vvith a common chamber for the 
kingdom and the two ducliios, which was to assemble at liKed 
periods, altemately in tlie kingdom and the duchies. The 
duelues took the alarm, lost their individual charters and 
their Germanity should be compiomised, and raised the standard 
ot revolt. The Danes marched against the nism*gcnls with 10,000 
men, but weie met by a body of PrusMaus on tlie 2J4nd of April, 
erossing the Ejder to support the duchies. Prussia camo osten- 
sibly as called on by theieqiiu-cments of the Bund, or Confedera- 
tion, but without being called on by the Bund. But not only 
Prussians — Hanoverians, Oldenbiirgcr'^, and Brunswiokors, besides 
swarms ofrevohilionary voluutecib,onlirewith the recent outbreak 
in Prance, eame pouring in on the J)anes under General VVrangel, 
and the Danes seemed likelj to he annihilated. ]}ul, retreating for 
a time, they still fought bra\ely and tiiumphantly. In August 
of the follo>\ing >ear, Prussia made an ainiistieo with Denmark, 
and withdrew. England; Piance, Prussia, and Austria interposed 
to arrange a peace, but still tlio \sai went on, and the defeated 
Holsteiners cried aloud foi aid to the Ge*rmaii Bund, and Austiia 
appeared in the field, herself but lecontly saved by Bussia from 
‘the arms of the Ifungaiians. 

In 1852, a peace was linally arranged, through the mediation 
of the great European powers. The independence and Ger- 
manity of Uio dnchics were guaranteed, but the vsuceession to the 
crown of Denmark and the duelues was determined by passing 
over the liue^of Augustenburg, whose duke had taken part with 
Holstein, and settling it on the male hue of Sonderburg- 
Glucksberg, to the total exclusion of seven other lines of 
claimants. This, m fact, abolished the Lex llegia, which ever 
aince the revolution of lt>60 had regulated the succession in 
^^'^^enmark. It may be asked, — ^^Vhy should this particular line be 
adopted, to the exclusion of all that went before it, or that came 
After it? Why its succession should be confined stnody to the 
heirs male, especially with the co-operation of Engfamd^itself 
fioumhifig under a queen ? — and why, on these failing, the sue* 
eession shohld not pass on to the next succeeding hue ? For 
titili tbAre was a curious but unossigiied cause. The Slmperors 
ol BusAia claim to be the heads of the Holstein*>Gatto]:p line. 
AU others being thus out off, on this failing, they come in, and 
!]ytenmark end Holstein being made insepAvable fay this treaty* 
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callod^a treaty foi maintaining the integrity of Denmark^ both 
Denmaik and the duchios fall inevitably to Enaaia 

Thus IB Denmark handed oyer, bound hand and foot, at 
perhaps no distant period, to Bu^sia And m this treaty England 
was one of the most active agents to this treaty, which goes 
eventually to bring Russia out (o the German Ocean, face to face 
with us, — to give her the command ot Hiunbuig, Bremen, and 
Lubeck — of the Elbe, the Wescr, the Eydei, and the Sound, 
~IjOid Palmerston and the Biitish Cabmel were deliberate 
paities* But more of tins anon Let us now take a glance at 
Sweden 

The bitakmg up of the Union of Calinar, m n21, is metnor* 
able as producing one of the worlds guat men — (liistaMis Wasa. 
Ihe favourite idea of a united bcandinavia, rciivcd in oui own 
time, had pro\ ed, fi om the causes already notit c d, a dec idc d failure. 
The Swedes seeing the scat ot govcinmcnt icmoved to Copen- 
hagen, felt their couatij degiaded to a piovince, and came to 
regard the Danish monarchs as tyrants and usurpcjLb The 
hiial scene m which the Union terminated is one ot the most 
bloody tiagedies m history Clmstian il , the Neio of the 
Ivoith, had made an expedition, duung his hither s hte, into 
Sweden, to chabtise it, and had left a liamo thcie which was a 
horroi bcaiccly had lu mounted the throne thin ho invaded 
Sweden once more, and besieged Stockholm His army not 
having all ai lived, he was unable to^takc the place. In tins 
dilemma he had recourse to aitifice He proposed to make peace; 
and having got into liis hands, a< hostages, i numhex of Ihe most 
promising young nobles, ho at once broke his woid, and slupped 
them ofl to Denmark as piisom rs, and declaied that ho would 
bang every man of them, unless the city was at once made over. 
The proposition was received with indignation by riie biave Htett 
Stuie, the patiiotic administrator, wlio attacked Chiistian, and 
compelled him to retne fiom the country 

Amongst the hostages was Gustavus Lnehson, surnamed Wasa. 
OuBtavus was the son of a distinguished nobleman, by his 
mother a near lelative of Sten bturo, the regent He was con- 
signed to the keeping of a nobleman at his strong castle in 
Jutland, Under a guarantee of 0000 florins for his safe custody’* 
Yet he ztmnaged to esehpe and reach bweden. His iife^ however^ 
was m the utmost jeopardy, fiom the olhcois and emissaries of 
the tyrant He was compelled to assume the garb of a peasant, 
hiding In woods and standing com by day, and travelling by 
night, through incredible dangers and haidships In R(iderman«* 
land he went to the house of his sister, who was married to 
Pnyy-coanciUor Brahe, But his relatives, temfied> wotild have 
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nothing to do with him. His sister entreated him, witlv tears, 
not to bring certain ruin upon them ; and her husband, hearing 
of the tyrant s return to Stockholm, hurried off to do him 
homage. Gustaviis souglit refijgo on an estate of his father’s at 
litlfniis. and there he heard with horror of the terrible massacre 
which (Christian had made of the nobility in Stockholm, known 
ever since, in Swedish liistoiw, as the IMood-Bath. 

The ruthless tyrant and bigot, Christian, had put down the 
patriotic party, Sten Sturo had been killed ; his noble widow 
had in vain held the city for four months. She was obliged to 
surrender, but not until slio had obtained from Christian a charter 
of full i)ardon and oblivion for all concerned. Christian aflecled 
to forget all in joy and festivity. For throe days the gala was 
kept up at Court, when at onco the Primate Trolle demanded 
vengeance against the Protestant clergy and the nobility for 
their rebellion. In vain the brave widow of Ston Stnre reminded 
Christian, of his charter of oblivion. He ordered the city gates 
to bo closed, cannon to be planted in tlie market-place and at the 
ci’ossings of the streets, and ninety-four victims, barons, knights, 
bishops, clergy, and city dignitaries, were niarehcd by the sound 
of the castle bell, in a long procession, to the place of execution. 
There they were heheadhd oiu' after anotlier. The burgomaster 
called on the people to rise, and destroy the tyrant and free the 
country: but they were paralyzed by the horrid spectacle. The 
streets ran rivers of tlichlpod of GOO victim*^, and tlieir bodies lay 
exposed in the market-place for two days and nights, when they 
were carted beyond the walls and hiinit. After this grisly deed, 
Christian returned in triumph to Copenhagen. 

The news of this diabolical act reached Gustavus Wasa in his 
retreat at lltifniis. Ilis father and many of his friends and kins- 
men had fallen in the massacre. His mother and several of the 
most illustrious ladies were carried prisoners to Copenhagen, and 
treated with every iiidignity. On his own Iicad a high price was 
set, and he was safe nowhere. He fled into JDalecarlia, a wild 
region of mines and mountains, inhabited by the most daring 
and independent race of Sweden. He hoped to rouse them to 
the rescue of their country; but that great bloody deed, and 
Christian’s spies everywhere, had thoroughly unmanned even 
these hardy men. On his journey, his servant made off with his 
clothes and effects, and Gustavus pursued him till his horse fell 
under him— -hut in vain. Once more disguised as a peasant, he 
went on through sterile mountains, unpeopled heaths and forests, 
till he reached Fahlnn, with its blazing fires, rolling emoke, and 
sooty copper-works. Here ho laboured for some time in tibie 
mines; but his uneasy mind drove him on again. Ho engaged 
as a thrasher at a farm ; hut there the flnSness of hiS linen and 
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lus m^uueis did not escape a bharp-e)ed maid* Tlie master, 
mformed of tbis, soon lecogmsed Gustavus as a feUo\^ -student 
lit Upsala, and, filled with terroi, entreated lum to plunge deeper 
into the mountains, and lea\e him and Ins family in safet} lie 
next betook himself to the castlb of a nobleman, who leooived 
lum most affectionatel}, making himself sine of the offered 
lewaid Ho mounted and lode oil to the next imlitaiy station, 
and was soon back again with twenty tioopeis. But the bud 
was flown, thiough a hint horn the moie noble wife, who fur- 
nished him with a hoise and sledge foi his escape He sought 
refuge at the dooi of a monastay founded hy his aocestoib, but 
the monks shut the dooi m his lui Ills next asvlum was with 
a woithy cleigymin, hut lieic tlu l^liihstiiics wtic upon him 
again, for the Danish soldieiy wen hunting evei> win le IIo 
was again icscucd by tin piesciice of mind of th^ huh, who, on 
the cutiance of the tioopeis into tin house, wheie Guhta\us was 
sitting with tlu otliLi iaim men, she ga\ e Iniu a r lift on iht eai, and 
sent him oft on putenee of some negleettd tiraud ILs hosttheu 
eomealed him undci a load ol straw, and diim^ him tow aids a 
place of seeuiity, but the soldieis met tlum on the wa>, exa- 
mined the load of stiuw, lan tluii swoids thiough it in Aauous 
diieetions, and at one ^lass pitiitd the* kg ol (justa\us Ho 
hoio the wound without stilling, and was sa\ed, hut the 
hlood soon luuning thiough the cait, and ItaMiig n tiack on the 
Huow, lus ingenious host cut a wound iii In*- hoist^s foot, and 
wlun the bloody tiiuk w is itniukcd, showed that as the cause. 
Through such dangeis md discouiageiuciits OustaMis tseaped, 
finally loused the men of ])aleettiha, expelled the J^uies, and 
was unanimously elee ted king He hfeamo one of the noblest 
kings that evei leigned, ce)iu])Uted tlie llefoiination iii Sweden, 
and lemains one of the woilds gieat imnu s ^ 

The fame ol Gustavus was eclipsed by that of his ilhistuous 
descendant Gustavus Adolphus, Wasawas the savioin of hm 
country, but Gusta^us Adolphus was the sa\iour of Em ope and ol 
PiotestanUsm. We have his stoiy wiitteu in the immoitalnaiia- 
tive of the Thiity Yeais War, by Sclullei, and need not leuace it 
even in outline. Sweden, m the lives of Gustavus Wasa, Gus^ 
tavus Adolphus, and Chailes Xll, has given to tlio woiid three 
gieat i.omances, but each ^hfteiing from the other in thei? 
essential oharaoteis and objects Gustavus Wasa seizes on our 
imaginations by the stoiy of his eaily dangcis, hardships, and 
enterprises ; tlie cold lepulses and tieaChery which pursued lum 
in his days of struggle and peril , the noble patriotism wluch boro 
inxa above such obstoclos as would have destioyed any oidioery 
man, and the digmty with which he emerged to distinction, and 
took bis place amongst die great monaiobs of history* BuJt 
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Oufltavus Adolphtis takes liis stand on a far nobler ground, and 
traces bis history on a Jfiir wider canvas. He is the first 
Swedish monarch who steps out of his 6wn northern region, and 
■becomes, not a hero of a country, but of the world. It is no 
longer Sweden or. Scandinavia that he defends, but it is Europe, 
Christianity, and civilization, of which ho is the tiiumphant cham- 
pion. With small means he encounters mighty empires and the 
most world-famous generals, and reanimates the fainting forces of 
Christendom, sets hounds to the power of a cruel despotism, and 
conquers freedom for the intellect, even in his death. 

Charles ‘XTl. flashes across Europe like a meteor. His object 
is personal glory ; bis bravery and military g(mius transcend 
everything but tlie highest flights of romance; but lacking the 
sagacity of the stjitesmun, destitute of the noble aims of true 
greatness, he misses the proudest fame by a liair s-breadtli, and 
stands in liistory a radiant wonder, an unblost and barren 
siilendouv. 

In (instavus Adolphus, the piety of tlio man and the solemn 
gi’eatues^> of Ins purposes are only ecpialled by his consummate 
talents as a strategist, and liravery as a leader. Protestantism in 
Germany was at the last gasp, The bigoted and inexorable 
Eerdinand JT. of Austria, surrounded by monks and Jesuits, had 
sworn to extirpate the heresy of Lutlier. His generals, men of 
the most terrible reputation, Wallenstein, Tilly, Ihippenhcim, and 
Piccolomini, liad massacred the people of Boliomia, and made a 
desert of it . TJjcy had c\ erywdiere deft*atecl tlie Protestant princes, 
and ravaged their territonts with incredible horrors. I'iily had 
sacked Magdeburg with atrocities which are an etemal infamy, 
before AdoJplins could arrive to the rescue. The Protestant 
League was dissolved; the King of Heumark W'os driven from 
Germany, and pursued with ignominy into his own realm. Count 
Mansfcldt and Duke Christian of Bavaria alone remained in arms, 
but were totally unable to contend with the genius and the 
numerous armies of Tilly and Wallenstein. 

Gustavus Adolphus, putting his trust in God, marched into 
Germany a simple 15,000 men, but they wore men— soldiers tried 
in many n bloody fight in Poland, and 10,000 of them Scotch 
and English auxiliaries. In little more tlian two years, that is, 
from June 1080 to September 1632, he had humbled all these 
great generals, slain Tilly, avenged on him and his mercenaries 
the butcheries and villanics of Magdeburg. He had made alliances 
with Denmark, Poland, Kussia, and France ; had given heart to 
the Electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, Hesse Oassel, and Meck- 
lenburg ; had traversed Germany from the Elbe to the Rhine, 
from Pomerania to Switzerland; had re-oonqueted Bohemia ^ 
had made himself and his allies masters of Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
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and F^ankfort-on-the^Maine» Mamz, Oppenheim^ ai^d Mannheim 
on the Rhine, and overrun Alsace and Louvaine, He had reduced 
Bavaria as far as Hunioh. He fell at Lutzen near Dresden, but 
fell defeating the most potent enemy of Protestantism, Wallen* 
stein; and his brave generals Horn, Torstenson, Bandr, and 
Wrangel, under the able administration of hi^ old friend and 
chancellor Oxenstiem, continued the contest for sixteen years, till 
they had seen the ignominious end of that ambitious soldier, and 
placed the Protostunl religion on a finn basis by the Peace of 
Westphalia, By the deeds and death of Gustavus Adolphus the 
Protestant world stands for ever indebted to Sweden, 

This great king, like Gustavus Wasa, was not happy in lus 
successor. This was liis only daughter, wlio was hut six years 
old at his decease, and who became afterwtirds the celebrated Queen 
Ghnstina, hut <‘el(*bmtc(l with a very different celebrity. iShe ex- 
hibited one of those (‘ases of extreme reaction which we often 
witness in family history. Tier father offered np everything that 
ho had — people, realm and life — for lh*o test ant ism ; she abandoned 
his faith, and tunicd Catholic. He had made his thromc illus* 
trious; she abdicated it, with the same iudifforcnce that she 
abandoned her religion. She devoted herself to literature and 
science, astonished the world, gathered about her in the Parnese 
Palace at Uome a host of wondering dilettanti and artists; puzzled 
philosophers and scandalised her own sex ; was for a time the idol 
of the saloons at Paris, hut putting to death hor master- of- the- 
horse and favourite, Monaldeschi, in the gallery at Fontainebleau, 
and tlius lieooming a hon’or, she retuiucd to Home, where she 
ended her days in ronnoissourship and folly, having vainly desired 
to recover her once- despised crown. 

In the story of Charles XTI. wo have an example of the wild 
waste of more military genius and dogged perseveriiiico than ever 
existed, except in Napoleon Bonaparte. With the slightest degree 
of good policy, and perception of anything hut liis own wilful 
wishes and spirit of revenge, 'ho would have crushed the rising 
power of Russia under Peter 1., as a boy crushes a moth, and 
have given to Europe a new and more auspicious histoiy. It 
was now that Russia was first beginning to grow on tho attentioxi. 
of Europe, and had Providence willed it to bo crushed, Oharles 
was the man. He threw away tho apparent opportunity, and 
Peter, after the final defeat of Charles, was rescued from almost 
inevitable destruction by the Turks, in a manner whieh seemed 
to indicate that Russia had a work to do in the world of which 
we do not yet see the end. 

Charles XII. was but a boy of fifteen when he mounted the 
throne in He was distinguished only for the gaiety of his 

dress, and his devotion to field-sports, Encouraged by his youth 
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and this disposition, tlu^ee powerful neighbours resolved on the 
partition of his possessions. These w^re the Kings of DeWark 
and Toland, and Peter of llussia. Sweden was thrown into, tlie 
utmost consternation, but the young prince suddenly dechiyM to 
liis council that Jiic would encbunler them all in tnrn. He ,at 
once laid aside his frivolities, assumed the drpss of a common 
soldier, adopted the simplest diet and the hardest coiich, lie de- 
manded to be crowned, and as the Archbishop of Upsala was 
about to put the crown upon his head, he suddenly snatched it 
from liim, and placed it there himself, — an action imitated hy 
Napoleon at his coronation. 

In 1700 the Danes fell upon Sloswick, tlic Poles on Livonia, 
and Peter on Ingvia, and invested Narva witli 80,000 men. The 
young king, nothing daunted, having made alliances with Eng- 
land and Holland, luid left 8000 men to dehmd Pomerania, lell like 
a thnnderholt on the capital of the Danes, and compelled the king 
at once to sue for peace. That done, lu' marched against the Czar, 
and with a handful of meu, not ai tenth of the enemy, routed the 
airmy of the Czar with immense shiughter. Pctei fled in haste, 
aud Moscow, then the lUissiaiii eaipital, w^as thrown into conster- 
nation. Haxd Charles tluiii pushed ou, Peter and his Will had 
never more been hetird of in history. The Duke of Haxony was 
now King of Poland. Clmvles dofeaitcd him repeatedly, and in 
two years had completely redue(*d and dethroned him, setting up 
as King of Poland Stanislaus Leezinski. Jiut meantime Peter, 
with his characteiistic peiSovenmee, had btcu raising aiiid disci- 
plining fresh forces, aud ofllred 40 reinstate Augustus of Saxony. 
The tw^o monarchs once more opposed Charles at Grodno with 
00,000 men, aud ^Yerc defeated with such celerity that regiment 
after regiment were put to the route before tliey could learn the 
fate of tlieir lioighbours. Such was the panic, that 7000 muskets 
were flung down undischarged. Once more it was in the power 
of Charles to annihilate the new empire of llussia ; but be was so 
deeply incensed at the renewed attempt of Augustus on Poland, 
that he pursued him into his ow'ii torntory of Saxony, and com- 
pelled him to sue for peace. And now he detcfmiued to detlirone 
the Czar« He liad w^oin the crown seven years, yet "was only 
nineteen, and ho had already twice defeated Bus&ia, conquered 
P<^and and Saxony, imposed a new monarch on one country and 
a rigoroiifi peace on the other. All Europe was astonished at bis 
deeds. He himself led the most simple aud imiudulgent life. 
Dressed in a coarse blue coat with huge brass buttons, large 
jack^boots, and gauntlet gloves wJiicli reached to tlie elbows, he 
was almost constantly on horseback exercising his troops ; rose 
at four o*elock, drank no wine, gave himself only a qwter of 
an hour at table, and knew no pleasure but that of dei^ating his 
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enemies. His army tiow oousisted Of 45,000 men, viotoricus and 
disciplined beyond any in the world. " Nothing oould have been 
easier to him than the defeat and dethronement of Pet’er. And 
there were, one would have thought, causes sufficient to harb in* 
censed his fleiy spirit against Peter past every other consideration- 
Whilst Charles had been pursuing with a wcJnderful Waste* of 
4imo the King of Poland, Potor had actually invided liis king- 
dom, and pushed his way in Pinland to the mouth of the Nova, 
where he at once commongecl building a new capital. This indi- 
cated an intention on the part of the C/ar to make himself a very 
near neighbour of Sweden, and might liavc been expected to rouso 
all the wrath of Charles. But no , Pvo\iden<‘e then appeared to 
blind Charles, as it has over since done the monarehs of Europe, 
to the penis which Hiisbi«i was preparing for the world. At tnis 
juncture Ma/eppa, tho IJetman ol the Cossneks, appeared before 
him, just as lie luul entered Russia, and by a tale of grfeat 
oppressions from the Czar, induced him to inavcli to the. (Tfetaine. 

Tt is w’oiiderfnl that both of these pimces did not perceive that 
the e0bctual mode of sorMiig Ma/.eppa was to attack and ruin 
tlie Czar in his capital ; but, instead of that, Charles marched off 
on the wild enterprizo ol suecoiuing tho Cossack m his distant 
legions. The hoiTors of this journey nfo only equalled by that 
ol the French retreat in They had to inaich through vast 

steppes and forests, where neither sign of life nor food for mein 
or horse was to be found. 'J'heir capnon were sunk in bogs, 
tlieir horses and the soldiers dnsl lapidly (rom disease and famine ; 
and amid all their misenes thiVo dillerent hosts of Kussiaiia 
harassed their flanks and rear, and laid waste tho whole countiy* 
The world know^s tho stoiy of the battle of Ihiltawa, and tlie • 
defeat of Charles s exhausted fragment of an aiiny by 06,000 
Kussians. 

While Chailrs remained at his celebrated retreat at Bender, in 
Turkey, he was called upon to witness with astonishment anotbeir 
of those waeuderful escapes which Providence prepaies for its 
tended scourges. Peter, his great enemy and the enemy of man- 
kind, had been entrapped, by a feigned story of tlie defection of 
the Turks, into a march from Moldavia to Jassy, whei'B ho and ^ 
his einpress were surrounded, and were on the point of Soifik J 
massacred by tbe Turks. Now," exclaimed Peter, “ I am 
worse criflf than my brother Charles at Pultawa;" and he shut bim* 
self Up in his tent, doggedly awaiting Jiia fate and refusing W 
see any one. Charles, who was informed of his situation, rode 
off to the Turkish camp, luxuriating in the thought of seeing^thb 
Eussiana at least compelled to lay down their arms, and 
made prisoner; when/to his rage uqd astonishment, he saW th4» 
Ettssians aHoii^ to match away unmolested ! Bussian Secret 
[Vol mx. No, CXXyULh-Nw SsEUw, VqI. IX. No- I t BE 
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diplomacy, wul the jewels the Ozarma distributed amongst the 
Turlcish officers, effected this wonderful escape* 

Disgusted with this traitorous act, Clmrles hastenod home in 
a route of sixteen days continued day and night without once 
drawing off his boots, and the hand of an assassin at the siege of 
iVedrickshall, in Norway, teimiuatecl the brilliant hut useless 
career of this ^*eat acliievcr of miracles and ncglecter of oppor- 
tunities. To the last ho was the same reckless and restless 
creature. Ho sacriliced U>,000 men hy sending them iu winter 
over die Norwegian mountains whor<‘ whole battalions perished 
by frost as 4Jiey htood enct; ulierc Imudreds, Minded by the 
snow, plunged headlong o\or ton die j^rcoipiecs , and whore for 
years the carcases (d his suldicis drew the Avild beasts to llio 
spot, so that it became tJio most famous liunting-grouud in all 
Norway. His ‘death has comnioulj l)een attributed to a sliot 
from the hattcries of the (ity; Init the S^vedlsb liibtonans declare 
that tlie s.pot where ho died was far bejond musket-bliot from the 
city, and that the uound was that of a pistol-lmllel. 

The iriilitai y (‘xploits ol the Swedes niidev (^ustavus Adolphus 
and Charles XXT. hud raised llie martial reputation of Sweden to 
a lofty pitch. It was seen that auder able giiidaneo the army of 
Bwedeu was a \ery tbnmduble power. That power was wa.sted 
iand misguided hy (.Tiailes, but the jm'stige of it remained with 
the nation* Yet in IsOn-U the ivalm was not able to prevent its 
dismemberment, liusbia^had now acquiied Lev colossal dimim- 
sione. A constant succession ol aggressi\(^ \sars bad raised the 
spirit and discipline of her troops. Tliew* ^^cre not now counted 
by tens but by hundreds of thousands. At the lowest calculadou 
the Czar maintained U00,()00 soldiers. Alexander, now on the 
throne, had cast longing glant'cs on IriiJaud, wlji(‘h lay so tempt- 
ingly at liis ".cry door. I^y the Peace ol Njsludt, Petei: the Great 
bad secured several provinces of tlio eouiitry, cbietly south of the 
Gulf of Finland, as I-^ivonia and E^tbonia, with part of Corelia, 
'‘Ingria, and Viborg, tlie islands of Oesel, Dago, nnd !^pe». 

Alexander now resolved to appropriate the whole of nortliem 
Fi^land, from Helsingfors to Toniea, True, Sweden was at peace 
with Bussia, and Alexander, witli liis accustomed hypocrisy, 
*,oa9e4 God to witness, in speaking with the Swedish axpba^^ador, 
that ho did not desire to touch a single village of the Swedish 
Icisigs. But Alexander was a pious man, and pioPe kb^^.eem 
to have a particular persuasion that they are called on ^to inherit 
earth. When.Nabafs vineyard is wanted, there locks 
a oanse qf oocosation. . 

‘ Oufitavus IV. of Sweden possessed all the chivf^lfj the 
obstfeocy of his race. He vras the only king of except 

ihut of j^gland who j^esbted Buchnaparto^ fawn 
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iipomhim. He was at peace with Gteat Britaia, mi Alexaniler, 
>\lio had now fbi* his own purposes made an alhance with 
Napoleon^ called on Oustavns to shut out the English vessels 
irom the Baltic* Gnstavus indignantly refused) though ho was at 
the same time threatened with invasion by Eronce, whose ttoops, 
under Bemadottp, already occupied Denmark. At once he found 
Finland invaded by 60,000 llofc»&ians, without anyjirevious decla- 
ration of war TJie Swedes were taken by surprise, and tliough 
they fought bravely, wore unable to mamtam their ground. In 
a couple of campaigns Finland was lost, and Alexander saw his 
treacliery rewarded witli possession of a country liirger th^i 
( Treat Bntain, and witli the whole eastern coast of the BahiO 
from Tomea to Memel. The Aland Isles were also conquered 
and appropriated at tins time. The unfortunate Gustavus, whose 
lugli honour and integrity of prmuple stood m noble conU'ast to 
tjiose of most of the crowned heads of Europe, was not only 
deposed lor Ins misfortunes, but his line deprived of ihe crown 
of Sweden for ever. Th^'se events led to the lust of , Sweden’s 
groat transactions on the general held ot Europe, and wluch is by 
tar the most extraordinary ot till. 

Alexander of Rushia, having obtained by the Peace of Tilsit all 
I hat he desired from Napoleon, the possession ol Finland, was not 
long m throwing olf the burden of his fiiendship. The overbearing 
hauf envoi Napoleon did not sit easy on the pnde of the autocrat. 
Ho felt himself too great to play ihcv pait of one of the matiy 
crowned puppets of the French Emperor. Besides, the policy of 
Buonaparte was destructive to the interests of Russia. The cem- 
tmental Hystein, wLicli shut all Euiopcan ports against the corf* 
merce of England, pressed as uncomfortably on Russia as on any 
country in tlie world; and the restless, iiTitatmg jealousy, and 
the haughty language with which Napoleon was constantly insist- 
ing on the rigid maintenance of his system, were peculiarly bflfensivo 
to the Czar. He determined to free himself fiom tliis humiliating 
restraint, and he looked about for alliances to support him in hm 
attempt ait enfranchisement. Tliis was by no moans encouraging* 
PrussiaKaxul Austria had been under the loot of Napoleon, and 
maintained a timid alliance. Denmark was ovemiu by liis 
and bound to Jiiin by resentment against England, tho result of 
the bombardment of 1801, and the rape of the fleet in 1807. 
Swa^ he had himself recently robbed and humiliated, tmd tho 
Swedes were hoping for redress from tl»^e French I^peror. 

But tmexpacted events opened np to him a sudden and moot 
marvellous ally. The Swedes bad chosen the> uticle of the 
deposed ISng, ihe brother of Gustavus IJI., who had been 
capital in ITUS by Count Anheiwdm* 

King, Iffoii old, f^ble, and A moomm 

bX8 
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had been chosen in tho Duke of Augnstenburg, who was extr-emely 
popular in Norway, and had no very distant expectations of the 
Buccession in Denmoik. This prince, member of an iinliil^ky^ 
house, had scarcely arrived in Sweden, when he died suddent^i 
and not without suspicion of being poisoned ; in fact, various 
inimours of such a fate awaiting him preceded his arrival. Russia, 
as well as a powerful party in Sweden, was bent on restoring the 
lino of Wasa. Alexander was uncle to the young prince, who, 
hy no fault of his o\An, was excluded from the throne. What- 
ever was the real cause. Augustcuhurg died, as liad been prodicled; 
and while the public mind in Sweden was agitated about the 
succession, tlie aged King, Charles Xlll., applied to Napoleon 
for his advice in the case. Rut Napoleon hud bound himself at 
Tilsit to leave the affairs of the North in the hands of Alexander, 
and especially not to int(*rferc in those of Sweden, lie, therefore, 
haughtily replied, ‘‘Address yourself to Alexander; lie is great 
and generous — ominous words, ivhieli \ycYc ere long applied, to 
his astonishment and liis destruction. 

Yet, on the first \iow of the case, the ^election of tlio Swedes 
augured anything but llussian allianeo ; showed on the surlhce 
OAOrything in favour of Napoleon and France, for it fell ou a 
l'’renc]i general and field-\narshal, Bernadotte. Tlie cxtraordiiiary 
manner in which this was broiiglit ‘ibout, and the eventful cir- 
cumstance which it proved to 1 ranee and to Europe, have been 
recently placed in a new and xrry curious light by M. A. Geflioy, 
an the Iteriie das Denr • Mondes, from tho “Souvenirs d#J 
fHistoire Conteinporuine do la Suede.* These Souvenirs were 
eftmpiled and arranged hy Af. Bergmnnn, tlio son-in-law of 
Colonel Sehiukol, aid(‘“de-cnmp to the late King of Sw^eden, from 
the private papers left hy his Majesty in the hands of that officer 
to serve as basis of a history of hib life, Tlieso revelations 
M.OelfrOyhab industriously compared and cinTocted by the official 
papers and dcbpatohos preserved in the archives of the Foreign 
Office at Paris ; and the ^ iew which he jirescnts, from these un- 
•doubted sources, of the causes which raised Bernadotte to tho 
throne of SWeden, and hurled Napoleon from that of France, ai-e 
not only * exti’omely interesting under any circumstances, hut 
especially bO at this moment. / 

The generally-received version of these affairs is that Baron 
Mdmer’went to France on an official embassy, authorised to 
solicit from Napoleon the^ appointment of one of his generals as 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and that Bernadotte was. selected in 
cousequonceu Nothing of the kind ! Napoleon, already beffinning 
to doubt the sincerity of Alexandoi', was greatly meUnea to tho 
; scheme of reviving the ancient Scandinavia, by rriising his ally, 
'Frederick VI. of Denmark, to the throne of Sweden. ^ ®ie an- 
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cient^flndinoxtittgttisUOible rivalries of the Panes ami Hwodos did * 
not deter him^ and Frederick had promised not only to maintiun 
the liberal constitution conceded by Charles XIII^ in 1800, but 
to extend it to Denmark. At tliis moment a new candidate was 
proposed and accepted, equally lo the astonishment of Sweden, 
Napoleon, and the King of J)cnniark* This was the ci^deva^it 
serjount of marines, Beruadottc, iiow a inarshah of the empire, 
and Piince of J\mte-Corvo. This election originated in circUin- 
stances the most amusing. 

A simple lieutenant of the Swedish army, If. Morner, arrivefl 
ill Paris in the middle of June, IHIO, ^\iLll despatches for Hert' 
YOU Tjagerbielke, the Swedish amhassador. ilonier was young,^ 
ardent, and anxious regarding liolh Jiis own future and that bf 
liis country. Fond of France, an enthusiastic admirer of Napo- 
leon and his companions in arms, he eonceivc'd tli^ idea, of oifering 
the crQWJi of Sweden to one of tlicso generals, certain that ho 
sJiould find ill the Swedish nation and T)iel an oxtensivo respou'se 
to sueh a proposition, and persuaded that, if he succeeded, ha 
should liave sa\ cd hi^^ country. Jlis whole soul occupied wiUi 
Ins daring design, he had scarcely delivered the despatches to M. 
Lagcrbiclkc, to wliom he took good care not to confide the secret, 
when he hastened to il. Lapie, the geogivapher, one oi his Pavisiau 
friends. ‘Mu Sweden,” said lie, “ wc can think of nothing but* 
how to repair our losses. There reigns amongst us a grand 
enthusiasm for Napoleon. Wc believe that ho alone can solve 
our difficulties, and avc are ready to* accept tJie man he shall 
select for us. • • 

Lapie was himself young and entliusiastio, proud of France, 
rejoicing in this ^\idely-cxt ended depeiidcnc'o on her^ sympathy 
and support ; and, foreseeing that a rupture between France and 
Kussia could not he far oft, he seized with a\idity /he idea. The 
two young ofticors thought o\cr all the distinguished generals of 
Frauco. Whom sliould tlicy make king ? Eugene Beauharnnis ? 
Bortliier ? Massena? Davoust? Macdonald? No! all those 
were but the supple instruments of their master. They wanted a 
great man. Moruei owned his predilection for ^ernadotte i 
Lapie had nothing to say against it. A relative of the- Emperor, 
libeml, already known and loved in the north of Germany for 
his government of Hanover, already lavoiirably known to uie 
Swedes for Ids Idndness to their prisoners in 1806, at Lhb^k, a 
oliild of the revolution, a brave captain, having been mioietor of 
war and ambassador, possessed of great personal wealth, and of 
ft princedom: the affair was setdod—that was the man! ^ Thi» 
was the first scene in the extraordmary drama which terimWtfi^ 
ittth^SofUipsicinlsa . 

Lap^e jjo^upicat^ the project, to 
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OuilloTfiiinot, in order to lenrn throngh luni how the Eiopci^ 
^onld be dhpobod Monier hastened to Signenl, the 
general ot Sx^edrn in bigneul, who was ambaj M wBf 

exdiangmg Ins post of con&nl geneial for that ofmipiW^of 
legation nud i\ho hilly took in the belief that this'llll^jA|8^ 
settlid plan of Swedtn, adiistd Mouitr to go at 
Piince ot Pontt (^oivo, iMtliout sayinsr aiivtlung to Ldj(jM5^e. 

Monier ba^ Heinadorte Fie iiitioduced himself as the oigau 
of a large and influfiitiol poit^ in Sweden — as a luembor of the 
Piet, the Wishes of which wtic we 11 known to him, and that 
Charles XIII would Inue^ no othci will thftii that of that 
assembly Ihniadoth listtmd eagiil} to this unexpected com- 
munication, but with an an of doubt and with i ijolislied lesnve 
which embaiiassed Moin< i, it the same time th it he hmiself called 
to mind the stiange piopht(\ ot Mademoiselle laiioimand, who 
assured him that he would wtai \ ciowu but would lia\e to fio s 
the sea for it 

Moiner next impiiLed the seciet to (jcneial Wiedc, whom 
Charles XIll liad cinplovcd to dtluci las last leltd to Napoleon 
General Wicdo was a man of an an< icnt and lionoui ible fannh, 
possessed great influence was ittached to I i met, uul p iiticnlaily 
to Bfrnadottc, m whose house lie was a linaliai guest He h id 
left Sweden befoie tin d( ithof the l)nkt of Augii'teubiug, readily 
gave ciedit to Moim i as to the st itc ot public ieeliug in bweden, 
and was on the \ti\ point of lotunang tliithfi Ho at once 
apoke fiankh to Ibinadotu on the subject, who, nssiiied by this 
second oveituie fiom such u qiaiUi that the pi opositiou came 
Aom the Swedish people, a^iced that Mornei bhould submit it 
in wnting, and that ho would la,y it hefoie the Emperoi 
Napoleon replied with aflected eaulessiiess that he would not 
interfere with the wishc's of Sweden No sooner was this done 
than Betnadotto ueepted the oflei, and Geiuial Wicde, on the 
very day that lie h ft toi Suxkliolm, iiiloimtd Al Lageibitlke of 
the fact Jt Wdb as if \ thuudcibolt had (illen nt the feet ot 
the aanbassadoi A tiaiibaition of such immense importance 
n^Otiated imthoiit his knowledge ’ lie looked upon hiiuhelf as lost. 
Mbantime Moincr letuincd in all haste to Stockholm, and spiead 
the leport that Napoleon desned to piesent to the favour Of the 
Swedish nation hfs able maishal and lelativc, the Pnnee of Corvo. 
Geneial Wred© appealed immediately on liis heels, oonfitming 
tbo news Ihe excitement in town and country beeamo exoedsave 
Kvery (bfibrent paitj was thiown into terror, anger, ot exultation 
!Jfhe arfstoeratic paity, with the King at its head, had reaolved on 
Okotitig the brotkn of the late Duke of Anguster^burg^; 
of Bussm aud the old dynasty was equally bout on ‘ycNang 
Prin06''Wii£ia/ tDhe old king wue especjitlly eii new 
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project, which li^id ispjf^tig ho m% whence. On tiie very 
day ^hat the coouniftee of the Diet rod voted for the Bake of 
Augubtei>hurg> there totived a mea^ege from ttte ConsnI-General 
in France, ^ith the formal acceptance by Bemadotte of the pro^ 
posal on the part of Sweden to make him Crown Pmaoe, aeeom’* 
panied by his grateful acknowledgments, and portraits of the 
Pxjijce and Princess of Ponte Corvo and then son, which General 
’Wiede was commissioned to piosent to the Kmg^ 

Here was an emharmssment * But Wiede and Momet set 
acti\ely to woik The letki of the Consul-(jeiiciul and the 
portraits weie presented to the King betVreen eleven and twelve 
at lock at night Numeious copits of tlie kttoi w'eic struck 
ixnd circulate I amongst the dillmcnt ouhis of the Diet The 
letter was accompanied to the dcpulu s of the pt asuntiy by a little 
pit ture of Piinct Oscai, the son of Ihiuadotte, placing with lus 
fatliei s swoid Pot ms, soups, niul additsscs weie improvised 
and distiibuUd m all diut turns A lepoit was spread with e<jual 
lopidity, that the Lmperoi of Russia, disappointed iil Ins hopes 
of placing Ills ntphew on the tluonc, w is losoUed on afiesh 
imasion, and that Napokon had detei mined to dehat it by giving 
Sweden one of lie^ most wise and \ahant nuuslials as Piince^ 
Royal The luse siui ceded, and it w^is amid ncclamationb and 
an enthusiasm whuji scaicclj pei milled thi taiclincss of legal 
forms, that the Diet on the /ilnt of August, IhlO, elected the 
Prince of Ponte Goi\o, Puiice Royal of hweden, and hto* » 
pu*sumptivei.to the tliioue • 

Buch were the. unpuialltled cueutastanccs by which Bcinodotte, 
the (juondain scijeaiit of iiuumes, was made King of Bweden; 
and It would be difficult to say whcthei the election wertMnore , 
lepugnant to the feelings of the mam body of the Swedish 

K le, who desiied to see tluii eoimti) eepially independent of 
CO and Russia,— to those of Alc;candcr, who behold wi& 
natural dread apiiiice and general of Hance, and a most able 
and pohUo one, placed so mai to him, — or those of Buonuparto# 
who had long legaidecl Bemadotte with jealousy and susp]Cxm> 
and had rather seen him^anywheie than at the head 9f poiiveirftil 
and independent kingdom. 

The Prince Royal elect made his public entry into StookwOto 
on tho Jind of November The failing health of the iho 

confidence which tlie talents of Bemadotte had ina]^tred| tho 
pxogpectof astiong alhanoe with Fiance thiough him,— alt theae 
oana^ united to place the national »power m his hands, and to 
casti upon at the same time a terrible responsibility. 
very and ones which surrounded him, eacprtotod 

thousand eijtpeetation$ which his presence raised The petojwi^i 
who t|o much of hia hwmbl© ongln rod pop^ 
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mentS; look^Kl to Iiim to^urb the pride and oppressions of the 
nobles ; the nobles flattered themselves that ho would suf)port 
their cause, in tHe hope that they would support him ; the mass 
of tho people believed that a republican was the most likely to 
njiaintain thepnuciplob of the revolution of 1800 ; the merchants 
trusted that he would be able to obtain fl*om Napoleon freedom 
for the trade wifh England, so indispensable to Sweden; and the 
army felt sure, with such a general, they should be called to seize 
Norway, and reconquer Einlaud. Nor was this all. Bernadotte 
knew tliat there existed a legitimist party in tho country which 
might long remain a formidable organ in tlie hands of iutenial 
factions or external oneinies. How w’as he to lay tlie foundations 
of a now dynasty amid all these conflicting nitciests*^ how satisfy 
at once the demands, of France, England, and llussia? Nothing 
hut firmness, prudence, and sagacity, could avail to sunnount 
the difficulties of his situation, but these Bernadotte possessed. 

Napoleon gave him no respite. lie demanded mcessantlv, 
and with his usual haughty impetuosity, that Bernadotte should 
declaie war against Euglaud, and shut out of the Baltic both 
English and American mertdiandisc. Alexander regarded him 
at first with su'-picion, hut lus spies soon dissipated his fears. 
They soon perceived tliat^ Bernadotte wms not disposed to he at 
once master of a powerful kingdom, and the vassal of France. 
Alexander made olleis of fiiendsliip ; the> were accepted by 
. Bernadotte with real or affected pleasure, and lus course became 
clearer. For the next tw^o yeais tlicro was a great strife to 
secure tho alliance of the Ciownl^pncc; and the proud, disdainful, 
imperious temper of Napoleon, who could not brook that one wlio, 
had been created by him out of nothing — but a serjeant of 
* marines, should presume to exercise an independent will, throw 
tho prize into the hands of the more astute liussiau, and decided 
the fate of Europe and his own, 

England, which had made some sliow’^ of restoring the legitimate 
prince, soon became satisfied that Bprnadotte would lean to tho 
English alliance. Meantime, Alexander of ilussia displayed 
more and m0i;o decided symptoms of ad intention to break with 
He hastened to make peace with the Turks, and to 
pour bis sentimental assiu'ances into the ears of Count Stedingk, 
the Swedish ambassador. As he Iiad called God to witni^ss 
in lS0y,’that he had no wish to touch a single Swedish village, 
so now he i|)rofes8cd to be greatly troubled that he had been 
obliiged to seize all Finland. Let us forget tlie past,'' said the 
Czar. I find myself in terrible circumstimccs, and I swear^npon 
my honour that t never wished evil to Sweden. But now that 
unhappy affair of Finland is over, and X wdsh to show my re$pect 
&r your King, and my regard for the Crown Trincei^ Great 
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misfoi’tuues nve fre<ittently succeeded 'by great prosperities.. 
A Qttstavus Adolphus issued from Sweden for the salvation of 
Germany, and who knows what may happen again?" 'And he 
began to unveil his disgust at th*o encroachments of Buonaparte. 
‘•What does he mean,” he safd, ‘*by his attempt to add the 
iiorih of Germany to his empire, and all its mercantile towns? 
Ifc might grasp a do25eu cities of Germany, but Hamburg, 
Lub6ck, and Bremen, ‘ our Ifbly Trinity,* as Romanoff says,-^ 

I am weary of Ins perpetual \exations.**+ 

The result was the offer of Norway to Sweden as the price of 
Bernadotte’s adhesion to the projiosed allianee. Ji^nglaud also 
ollerod to Sweden as a colony, Surinam, Demcrarii, or Porto 
lii( o.t 

But all this ^^oultl not have prevailed wHh Bernadottc, who 
Ic’aned firmly and tenaciously towards b'rauce,* with her old 
associations, had not the iinhearable pride, insolcnee, and 
domineering spirit of Napoleon repelled him, and flnallj decided 
his eoui’sc. So late as March, 1811, Bernadotte used this 
language to ]\l. Alquior, the French nmbassadoivwhen pressed 
by him to decide for France. “ T must have Norway, — Norway, 
■which Sweden desires, and which desires to belting to Sweden, 
— and I can obtain it through anotlmr power than France/' 

“ From England, perhaps ?” interposed the ambassador. “ Well, 
yes, from England ; but I protest that I only desire to adhere to 
the Emperor, Let his majesty give me Norway; lot the Swedish 
people believe that I owe to him tluit mark of protection, and 
I wdll guarantee all the changes tlurt he desires in the system 
and government of Sweden. I promise him /;0,000 men ready 
equipped by the end of May, and 10,000 more by July. I will 
lead them wherever ho wdahes. I will execute any enterprise 
that he may direct. Behold that western point of Norway. It 
is separated from England only by a sail of twenty-four hours, 
with a wind w’hich scarcely ever varies. I will go there if he 

wi$he$^''X 

But Napoleon wmuld never listen to the transft*r of Norway; 
that was the territory of his finn ally, Denmark : Finland, but, , 
not Noi*way. In October of the same year, an EnglHsh 
landed at Gothenburg under a fictitious name ; eluded the ^ 
French' apies ; traveled by night woods, bogs, and hills, autf hi 
a small village of tlie interior of Sweden, met a Swedimi agent, 
where the terms of a treaty were settled, in which ttussla and 
Turkey, England and Sweden, were the contracting powers ; in 
wbieh Sweden was to receive Norway, and renounce for ev^ 


* 'Despatch of 36th Peb. ISIL ;t lb. 17th April, ISU,, 

^ tib.in<apher,Marriil«h,T811. '' 
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ojid Alexander and Bomadutte wej*e to umte all their 
tatento, poweri^^ and experience against France^ In Becemhor 
foUoM'ingf the Swedish aristocracy were astonished by seeing the 
Countess Aimleldt, wife of General Armfeldt, a Finn, and 
hitherto one of thf most decided partizans of the ancient dynasty, 
appear at a soiree oi the prime minister Fngelstrom, decorat(^ 
with the portYjiits of the two Oznmias, tlie Dowager and the 
roignjng Empioss ; to heai that she was appointed lady of honour 
at the Court of Itussia, and to see the Crown Pimce enter, take 
his seat beside her, and in a long con\ crsation pay her the most 
flattering attentions. In the following January, the sudden 
iny^ion of Swedish Pomor.uua by the Fioiifli, showed tliat the 
crisis was come, and that lieneofoitli Napoleon and Bernadette 
were irreconcilable* opponents The proud, hi usque words of 
Napoleon, when (^liailes XIIT. appealed to Inui for aid on the 
loss of FiiiLind — “Apply to Alexiinder, he is great and 
generous !’‘ weie now taken up by Beinndotte. It was a fatal 
speech. 

From that time offers of alliance and aid pouiod m fiom all 
quarters. Piussia, ready to icbel oiut moie against the common 
enemy, sent 8ei*ret messages, and was at the same time concerting 
common moasnies with Jlnsbui. 4 he insuigtnts of Spam and 
Fortugul, whcA'e I^oid Wellington was alread) in active opera- 
tion, — even the old Douiboii djnast) paid (.oiiitto him. Moieau 
returned fiom America lo fight under his banners, and emigrants 
flocked from all quarters tb combine then (dlorts against the um- 
versal foe, Napoleon. 

The French Emperor rushed with Ins usual impetuosity 
against Russia. Ilf tiossedUie Numen on tlio Sothof June; 
Wilna was oceujued three da}s afteiwaids ; Witepsk on the 28tli 
of July; Smolensk on the l?tli of August. Alexander was in 
the utmost tenor. He had only 14.0,000 men to oppose to tlie 
400,000 of Napoleon ; lie had no geneials of maik or cxpencuqe : 
confusion reigned cvciywhere. lu the utmost consternation he 
demanded an interview with Bern«idolto, now the solo hopo of 
Europe, at Abo;, and Beruadotte, who had liis objects to gain, 
took liis time. When the Russian ambassatlor, m great trejiida- 
tion, said to him that the Emperor wnitcil for him, he rose, laid 
his hand on bis sword, and said, theatiically, “ The Emperor 
wmtsi Good. He who knows how to wm battles may regard 
Irimself as the equal of kings.’ 

Beruadotte took his time, and went. At Abo the final jniin of 
Najmleon was sketched out with a master's band, by his old 
oompapion iu^ arms, Bernadotte knew all Ae strength and 
weaknsas of Napoleop ; he had long watched, Uw oi^nSes whmh 
would ultimately break up the won&tful career of Mn victmies. 
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II0 listened to tlae fear^ of Alexander, and bade him dismiss 
them ; told him that it was the timidity of his opjponents which 
had given to Napoleon the victones of Ansterlitz and Wag]^ ; 
that, as regarded the present wa;r, nothing could e/jual his infa- 
tuated blindness ; that, treating the wi 4 ies of *Polsnd with con- 
tempt, neglecting the palpably necessary measures of securing 
his Ihmks by the alliance of lurkey mid Sweden,* east and west, 
he was only rushing on suicide in the vast deserts 500 miles 
fiom his frontiers : that all that was necessary on the part of 
Jlussia was to commence a war of devastation ; to destroy all hid 
resources, in the manner of the ancient Scythians and Pnrthians; 
to pinsuo him ovcly^^]lele with a wai of Innaticism and desola- 
tion , to admit of no peice till he was diivori to the left bank of 
the Khine, whoie the (oppressed and v’^ougofurnatpnalities would 
arise and annihilate him , — that Nnpolam, so biilliant and bold 
in atta< k, would sliow himself iiu iipable of couduotmg a retreat 
of eight hours a ictieat would bt the coitam signal of his ruin. 

If he npproadicd St. l\‘Uisbuig, he engaged lor himself to riial|p 
a descent on Fiance with 00,000 men, and to (all on ’both the 
ri publican and constitutional paities to arise and liberate thoir 
couutiy from llio tyiaiit ire<uitmie they must close' the passage 
of the Bere/ina against bun, when they^woiild in6vit(5|bJy secure 
his poison. Tlioy must then pioelaim everywlu'ie his death, and 
his whole (IjnaMy would go to piec'cs with far greater rapidity 
than it grew . , 

Every one knows how well these instructions were carried out, 
how the Gnal liope of Napoleon Vas ch stroyed by tho conflagra- 
tion of Moscow, and the teiiois ol that leailul letreat, m which 
clouds ol Cossaekb, mingling with those of the snow and the hail, 
completed the most honuble tiagedv which the history of wars, 
from the worlds foundation, contains ; with what consummate 
ability Bernadette led Ins Swedes tbrough nil the great and 
eventful campaign ol IHIJI, from Leipsie to Fans, and how he 
received bis reward — the pos&'essioii of Norway, and a family cfom- 
"pact between himself and the (^zarof Russia — while llenmark, 
with a fbtal blindness to the signs of the times, adhered to tho 
falling power, and became, like Saxony, dismembered And debi- 
litated. 

Hftvmg taken this review of the history and character^ of the 
Soandmavian nations, the question at this moment is, what i» 
their value in Europe as barriers against Bassian agression f 
WhetW separate, or united, they may best contribute to that i 
undoubtedly the paramount object of European policy in" 
this ago? How we may best conserve the freedom of the Baltic? 
HCw keep back ilunbiu fSrom stepping, by tbeaaaA df 

matk, int^ very beaut of Edriipe, fthd actually face tdfeoe with 

Lojido^ ? ^ 
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We perceive that the Scandinavian nations have a great and 
ancient fame, and that they have, as under Quetavus Adolphus and 
-Bemadotte, turned the tide of European events, and decided the- 
fate of the civilized world. But, we perceive, too, that Russia has 
of late made formidable inroads on the territorial extent, and still 
more on the character and tendencies, ofn portion of those nations. 
Hhe has torn Finland from Sweden, and Norway from Denmark ; 
and the lands which the latter has received as some I’ecompensc 
arc German lands, thoroiiglily infected with German and Russian 
influences, imd likely at a critical monicnt to become a \veakaes« 
rather than a strength. But bcj’ond all this, Russia, as wc have 
seen, has taken secure measures for entering, some day, into 
entire possession of Deiiinark. Witli tlie extraordinary assent 
of England, she has restricted the succession to the crown of 
that country to the heiis male of one specific line, passing over 
several others ; and tlint one line, so restricted, failing, has ex- 
pressly reserved lu'r own right as head of the house of Holstein- 
Qottorp, as well as tliat of the two younger branches of that 
house. If any one doubts this, h‘t him consult the protocol of 
Warsaw just piihlished by Parliament. If, next, bo will see where 
Russia would be, failing the male heirs of the house of Gliicks- 
burg ; let him take anj map of JCurope, wliich will show him 
Russian ]3cnmark face to fa(*c with London, within u short sail 
of the whole coast of England ; (‘oiiimaiidmg the Sound, and thus 
locking up the Ikltic at >vilL lie will see it embraced by the 
loving arms of Prussia, most of wliose princes are already officers 
high in the Russian service. l?o w'ill see it backed by all the 
compliant States of Germany, whose courts are Russianized by 
family marriages, and suppoitcd by Holland, whoso Icing is cousin 
to the Czar, liis mother a sister of the late Nicholas, '' 

Jf tliis docs not open up a snfficipiitly appalling prospect, let 
tlie reader next open the Almanauh de (rotha, and there contem- 
plate the network of Russia’s family niarnages, involving the 
whole of Germany, and extending its ramifications to almost 
every country of Euroiie, including Prance ond England. Ho^ 
will see how wondcrlullj the will of Peter 1. has been carried out. 
Here are* a few of these royal matrimonial meshes. The grand- 
mother and mother of Nicholas were German princesses. The 
widow of Nicholas, dowager Czarina, sister to the King of 
Prussia. His brother, Alexander I., married a princess of Baden ; 
bis brother, the Grand Duke Constantino, a princess of Wflrtem- 
,berg. One sister is Queen of Wiirtemberg, another JDowager 
Grand^Ducliess of Weimar. Of Nicholas’s children, the present 
Czar Inatried a daughter of the Grand-Duke of Hesse; the 
Orand-Dnke ’ Oonstantinc, a princess of Saxe<^Altenburg ; the 
Gtand-Duke Nicholas, a princess of Oldenburg; One daughter 
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or Ni<;holas mwried the Priace Royal of WUrtembecg, the Queen 
of Wurtemberg being a sister of Nicholas, Another daughter 
married a prince -of Hesse-Cassel, but died; and he married a 
jirincesb of Prussia, and is a colonel of Hussars in Russia, A 
prince of Oldenburg married a Grand-Dueliess of Russia; and 
their son is now a Russian General, and Pvesidont of the depart* 
mont of (jivil and ecclesiastical affairs, and is styled Tmperiol ' 
Highness by ukase of tlio Czar,‘ The GranJ-Duko" of Mecklen- 
burg-S(dnveriu is a nephew of the King of Prussia, and of a 
sister of Nicholas : he is colonel of a Russian regiment of Car- 
hineeiN, The Grand-Duke of Nassau married a daughter of tho 
late Groud-Duko Michael, and is colonel of Russian UhlansL 
The sister of the King of Piussia is DowagerrOzarina ; his 
eldest brother is colonel of a Russian rifle Vegiment; anti liis 
son, the proposed Imshaiid of our ihijic(\ss Royal, is major of 
the Ibt regiment of Russian hoot (iuaids, colonel of the Hill regi- 
ment of Russian Infantry, and colonel of the 20th regiment of 
Russian Infantry. Phe iicx.t brother of the King is at once a 
colonel in tho Russian, Jh*ussiciu, and Anstiiuu services; and his 
son is a major-qeuoral of the Piussiau Horse Guards, and colonel 
ol Russian llussiivs. The third brother of the King of Prussia 
IS a general of cavalry, colonel of the Isl regiment of Dragoons, 
and colonel of the 7th regiment of Cuirassiers, m Russia, 
Resides these, there are numerous uncles, aunts, and cousins of 
tho Prussian King, who are interlaced ])y mairiages with the 
Russian imperial family; the liusbands/brotlieis, and sons, being 
oflietii> of the Jlu'^sian nnny. 'i'heu there are the families of 
Saxo- Weimar and Wurtemberg, of Sayn-Wittgonstein and others, 
abounding with Russian maruages and Russian officers. The 
list of all the German family alhauccs with Russia would occupy 
many pages ; and these i onnexions, interlaced a Jiundred ways, 
extend themselves to the courts of Franco and England. Tho 
families of both Louis Napoleon and Prince Albert are closely 
connected with the imperial family of Russia. This is, indeed, 
a wonderful family alliance — the most wonderful that the world 
ever knew. 

It is apparent, therefore, that whatever country attacks Russia, 
attacks the near relations of all the courts of Europe. It ia 
equally clear, that when tlio people of Europe find it necessary to 
fight in defence of public liberties and rights, they have a royal- 
family fdUt^nce pitted against them from end to end of Europe^ 
deadening, opposing, and insidiously defeating their aims.. 

Bearing this extraordinary state of things in mind, we,no)T 
come to the grand question — ^How wp may best defend Scandiwia 
against the incessantly aggi’essive poUcy of Russia. 

Germany so extensively paralyzed by it, and Poland ^ 
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(^l)sarbetl by it, we cnnu'ot behold without -ttlarm the exposed 
condition of the BoandinMiaa nations. Doninark, as we linve 
seen, has already been diainombeied and enfeebled by llussian 
means, and the very succession to its throne socured byEiuopean 
treaty to the C^snr. Tims prepared to bo handed ovei*, one of 
tliese days, to Russia — surrounded by llussian influences in 
Germany — ^watched by the greedy eyes of Prussia, the great 
Buesitin vassal, — ^how is Denmark U> be saved from this imminent 
jeopardy of Russian npiiropriation ? A powerful party, both in 
Denmark and Sweden, say — By uniting the throe ScandinaMnn 
nations into one federal state, each n‘tcUiiing its own indep<‘ndeut 
constitution, as Norway does, under one common crown 
This, no doubt, would reali/o a grand and natural idea, — that of 
a real Scandinavia, a union of three people of cognate race, 
language, and spirit, into one potent and firsl-rato European 
power. Here, indeed, could we successfully carry out this 
scheme, we should laise up a truly noble and^indeptmdent empire 
in the North, capable of resisting the nggressioiis and neutralizing 
the insidious spirit of Russian en<‘roaeliment. This certainly 
would afford the surest means of protecting Denmark, wdulc it 
strengthens Sweden against the common enemy. 
i But wo must not conceal Irom ourselves that there aie 
formidable impediments to the aci^omplishmeut of so magnificent 
a soheme. In the first place, tltcj integnty of the Danish king- 
dom, and the peculiar piodc of succession, so favourable to 
Russia, aix) guaranteed by nearly all the gicat poweis of Europe; 
and we fear that they arc far from being clisposed to retrace their 
uteps, and leave the people ol Denmaik to exercise their unq[ueta- 
tionable right to decide on their own destiny and government. 
Whnt has induced the legislature of Denmaik to render more 
clear by the Act of Succession of July 31st, 1853, the eluims 
of Russia on the reversion to its crown ? What has caused it to 
decline tlie late offers of defeiisne alliance with the Allies, so 
promptly accepted by Sweden? Are not these facts wofully 
signifioant of Russian influence, which the Allies are not urgent 
to dispel ? 

In tli,e ne^t place, it remains a question, bow far, having 
eorected Scandinavia into a powerful kingdom, w© can guarantee ^ 
it against these Russian in^enees. We know the indefatigable 
energy and zeal, the profound subtlety, and the persWerant 
of Russia in working out her ends. The momfitit that 
Scandinavia was safe frobi her pretensions, and raised above the 
fear of her arms, she would become the object of her most per* 
sjiasive flatteries--*of the most ardent desire of hot exclusive 
ftiendship. Every means would be put into play to win her over 
to her interested aUianee, and to inoculate her wiih her peculiar 
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priuciules of fratotnity. In nnidug Denmark and Sweden, we 
give tlie key of the Baltic mto the bend of Scandinavia ; and 
what security have wo tliat Scandinavia shall not, like so majiy 
other nations, one day bee<>m 0 * Hussianised ? Already, there 
exists there a powerliil Bussian ^arty. Already, the system of 
family alliance m begun by the Queen of Sweden'bcing Buesian 
princess, sister- in-law of a daughter of Nicholas. • Already, the 
Czar holds o powerful engine in his hands for operating on 
Sweden, by his near kinship to the dethroned house of Wasa. 
We have raised Greece into a kingdom independent of Turkey, 
and have found her, during the present war, plotting and even 
raising the standard of rebellion m the Turkish provinces, against 
not only Tuikey, hut us. One d*iy, say the opponentb of this 
umou, we may sec a muted Sccindiuavia leagued with Bussia 
and her German kiudied aud vassals against us; alid that we mny 
roly upon it, tliat Russia hill leave no atone untamed to 
efiect this. 

In the third place, will not the hereditary rivalries of the races, 
proud and liigh-spinted as theyaie,be m danger of being revived 
iMtlicr than c\tmguish(‘d bv the close contact of the union? 
Tins was certiiiiily the case lu the iiiuoii of Calmar. ‘‘The 
favourite theme of the ap«stles of the new creed in Scandinavia," 
says Mr. Urquliart, the unwearied aniagonibt of Bussianism, 
“is the union of Caliuav. Now, if any event could have taught 
the futihty of thd* pro}er*t, it is precisely that fact.” lie quotes 
the letter of a Uamsh lady, who says:— 

“ I see in the idea of the union, the greatest danger which threatens 
Scandinavia, ana in you who promulgate this doctrine, the tool of the 
power whom you think to resist. ‘ Union’ is to produce for Bussia ia 
the North, the same results as Slavonic nationality is intended to 
bring about in the East, — ^the same results as union under Prussia 
is to produce in Germany , — as separation in the case of the Pttoman 
Empire — os the hope held out by her to the Princes of Moldavia and 
Wauaehia, that each shall unite under his sway the dominion of the 
otW* These results are discontent with tlic existing state of thii^s, 
— vague agitations for the undefined object, distrust between sovereign 
and subjects, ill-will between man and man, and all those inixumeraUe 
moans of corruption which she knows so well how to profit by. Men 
who Iknow their own rights, and respect those of others, and stand 
forward in defence of them, have nothing to fear from Bussia.' 3Bnt 
does this stren^h dwell in the hearts of Swedes', who are eeelduag to 
incorporate with their own country the po^ssions of a«iotW 
sovereign f How different would it be were yoSi longing fbv a righ%^ 
and not foaf a jproposition !”« 

Bussia has a wonderlul faculty for sowing internal disseusioiis^ 
♦ Urqateut*a **Pisflgress p. 171, 
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a» well as a romarkablo ability to sway proximate nations, to her 
views; and however ardently we may seek for a united 8ciindi- 
navia, we ought not to overlook the elements of strong Ijnrty 
feeling already existing in Scandinavia. Here is precise!} the 
place where liussia may he cxj^ectcd to insinuate the wedge of 
dissension, and •convert the bond of union into the fretting 
ligature of jealousy. 

But whatever view we take of the Scandinavian question, we 
must include in it a choice of e\ils. Bus^io is there, and will do 
her worst to damage the fairest plans. She is exerting gigantic 
power to rejider her Baltic coast impregnable at all points. 
Though ^0 may control her in smnmcr with our fleets in -Nvintcr 
she can march her ni}iiads across the KSound on the icc, as slie 
did in IftOO, to the Swcdisli (*oast, and as 8candina\ian 
sovereigns hav6 done Irequently liom Sweden to Denmark, or 
the contrary. AfU'r all, the ettcctiial gnuiMntees of friendly 
relations with the Scandiiia\iuii nations exist in our commercial 
relations, 'J’hcsc, as iucstimahlc to them as to us, are the 
influence whicli will bind us together, and iircvent, more than 
protdcols or treaties, the m^scllle^ous influences of HusKa, A 
pow'crful Scandinavia is the most vital of questions for the 
West of Europe, and d^peciall) for likigland; as an iimolahlc 
Turkey is for the East ; and the public should never rest till that 
is estahlished on the souiidtst basis. As a step towards this, 
the most sntisfactoiy tiling, porlinjis, wliiclf the present war 
has produced, is t]ie dolciisne treaty negotiated by Fiance and 
England with Sweden — a conutiy which can furnish, on occa- 
sion, 1 fl0,000 soldiers. By this w^e lia^s e stoppcd*^the progress of 
Russia to the west of the Baltic, aud we ought never to give 
back the Aland Isles to Russia. True, they were made over to 
Russia as part equivalent for Norway, though Norway never h(^- 
longed to Russia ; but Jiaving retaken them in war, we have an 
undoubted right to deal with them on the i>rincipio of uti possi- 
detis ; and w^c ought to deal with them so as best to strengthen 
Sweden aud maintain tlie freedom of tho Baltic. With tlie 
Aland Isles commanding the ve^ capital of Sweden, Russia 
may, at any moment, notwithstanding every pledge not to fortify 
those isles, not only seriously menace Sweden, but shut up the 
Ouhfof Bothnia. 

They who flatter themselves that hy the present war we have 
put a stop to tlie aggressive career of Ilussia, can have read little 
of her histoiy. She pauses now because she is playing a losing 
game, and foresees that another campaign must mdke that game 
ruinous. She pauses because she wants railways, and she firankly 
avows that she maybe able to bring her troops across her vast 
surf^oto any nomtina^days> an4 that» doling the pea^e which 
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feliall follow, be it longer ot; shorter, she niiiiy fortify every part of 
her coasts with tenfold strength. Wo hew whnt she is doing 
at ibis moment at Oronstadt, — ^puttmg down a tnpte row of piles 
entirely across the Gulf of Finland, six miles from C^ron8tadt> and 
twelve miles m length. At this work she has 30,000 men em- 
ployed, and hopes, if the ice last, to iimshif this year. Few 
openings are to be left in tbc low of piles, and theSlp can bo closed 
at will, and thus she boasts that tbeie her steam navy, already 
consisting of eightoon ships of the Imc and fngalos, fourteen cor- 
vettes, and seventy gun-boats, shall rido in dehanoe of the world^s 
nn\ies. These are sucli omitious piospcots for bweden that sho 
IS also piepniing to fortify the poll of Stockholm 

IjCt Kiissia, then, complete her lailways. J^ot her be able tO 
bimg down in a feiv days her countless hdides ti*om Tavtary, 
Sibeua, and the vci} boideis of Cliniti let hei once possess 
DenmaTk, command iramlmig, Lubeck, and Bremen, the 
Kyder, the Wcsei, and I he I Ibe, backed and siipporiod by sym- 
pathizing Piiissia, and lesser (kimtin States , and Europe will be 
prostiated at lurlcet This may app(a\, as M Thiefs has re- 
meiked, a clumtnit al idea, but cvciytlung^in the history of Russia 
loi tlie last Imiidicd yiars itanant'^ns in belicMiig with him that 
It may become a toiiible ixnlity , and \\o»< onteud that evoiy pos- 
sible e\eition Should be mnde^it this important ciisis, to guaid 
agaiiisi such a contiugt ncy Foi this, it is not enough that we have 
uuule a (lefeusne alliance with tSwedcu . we oUght on no account 
to give hack the Aland Isles, and it should be made a 
non that llussia should jcnoum o» the* claims coded to her m the 
Piotocol ol Waisaw, and coniumed in the treaty of 1862, on l)en- 
maik and the Duchies 

Ihe negotiations now ponding, with a new to the abolition of 
tlm boiuiclDiies, and the giant ol a spctilic sumfiojn the difierettt 
nations of Europe and Amenha in liCii of them, if suoeessfully 
earned out, will lemove one impoitani item of Russian influence 
and intimidation, and be a decided <5top in the progiesst of Den- 
> maik towards incieased stiengtb and independence. 
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Art. Y.. — Sunday ,in Great Britain. 

1. Sabbath Lam and Sabbath Duties. By Robert Cox. 
Edinburgh': Maclachlan and Stewart. 1861* 

2. The Sabbath. By Sir William Domville, Bart. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1855. 

3. Sermons in Glass. London : John Chapman. 1854. 

4. The People's Sunday. London : Effingham Wilson. 1855. 

5. Simday Occupations. By Charles K, Whipple. Boston : 
1849. 

6. The Sunday Steamer. Glasgow: Love. 1853. 

7. The Sabbath Question in relation to the CabmaiCs Strike. 
By John Gordon. London: Whitfield. 1865. 

8. The Dies Non at Sydenham. London : John Chapman. 
1864. 

0. Sermons by the late Bei\ F. It4>hertbon. Second Scries. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1855. 

A n interesting work might be written on the relics of l^iri- 
tanism. It would be curious to trace, as far as it were 
possible, the thousand ways in which that wonderful burst of 
national thought has left its impress on our habits^ our pre- 
judices, and our manners. Wc are not exactly Puritans in 
these days, and are divided by many intervening barriers from 
the times of sincere religious conviction and honest enthusiasm. 
But men so strong, so zealous, and so high-minded as the 
Puritans wore, do not work in Aain ; and all that is most pecu- 
liar in the English character — its truthfulness, its force, and its 
melai^choly, though ultimately derived from much more remote 
sources, became crystallized in the Puritan type, and has 
retained' the form then assumed even to the present time. We 
often bear flie Puritans called bigoted and'narrow-mindedL but 
fail to estimate how much is included in this censure. Puri- 
tanism was unsuccessful because it attempted to compress 
within the limits of a narrow creed the wide tind varied life of 
man. ^^d yet what was this creed but that which is termed 
the gr^t Protestant creed, and which is. proclaimed at Bible 
meeting^as infallible? The Puritans took Old and New 
'Te^n^t together, they moulded the writings of fifteen hun- 
years into a sti^ge and seemingly consistent whole, and 
m^ng themselvea back into the spirit of the Jewish world, 
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tried'in sad and sober eaiifiest to make this earth the heme of 
the saints. To them the Bible was a terrible realityi somc^ 
thing not to be commented cm and explained away, but an 
oracle of living truth, and of a truth equal ’in degree and in 
kind throughout. To us a theocracy is but one species of 
government: we speak of it as we speak of a Oreek tyratany ; 
we think it perhaps a sublime notion, or perhaps a foolish, 
because, in modem times, an impossible one. Bui to the t^ar- 
riors of Naseby and Edgelnll, and to those who sent them there, 
it seemed as possible and as desirublo as it could ever have 
done to Joshua or to Samuel. That a Jewish theocracy has 
been tried once for all in Clnistian Euiope, and has been 
found inadequate and out of date, is a fact which thousands in 
England might lay piofitably to heart. But men cling blindly 
to the skirts of the past, and long after life and spirit have fled, 
love to deck themsehes in the garments of the dead 

For the endeavour they made, and the manner in Which they 
made it, for the insight they attained into some of the deepest 
of man’s relations to the unseen woild, and for the lessons they 
have loft us, wo owe a debt to the Puritans which ought to 
make us alw^ays mention them with lespect and admiration. 
But they gave us an luberitaqcc of evil as well as good ; and, 
although the good greatly prepondei-ated, yet some of the evil 
they caused was sufBciently serious. They infected English 
society with a vague and unmeaning gloom. Not to be happy 
became through them a pait of tliQ English character. “ Le 
fond du caract^re Anglais,” says a recent Fiench Writer, **o’est 
le manque de bonheur.” And when we calculate not only the 
negative but the positive effects of this want of ha])piiiess, w*c 
may begin to see what is the piice the world pays for the mis- 
takes of its great men. It is not only that hoiiVs on hours of 
innocent enjoyment have been lost by geneiation after gcneia* 
lion, but that a compensation has been sought in the poisonous 
excitement of money-getting. They laid a burden on English 
society which it has never been able to shake off, and this is the 
ground of the general complaint wo may urge against tliem ; 
but there was also a particular and definite injury which they 
inflicted on us and on our fathers: they inventcd.tbe of 
Sabbath-breaking. They called a thing wrong, and persuaded 
others to treat a tiling as wrong, which had been held to be 
right through the loim ages of Cbri&tjan antiquity, and is stjU 
held to be right thronghout the whole of continent^] Knrope* 
They proved it was wrong by arguments which Would be ludi- 
crous if they had not been so suecessfol. However weak their 
logic may have been, the fact remains that |hey succeeded. 
They invented the sin, and they established tdised a 

FF 2 
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new external standard by which men have ever since gone on 
judging each other’s grapes and figs ; they have ruined thou- 
sands who have been thrown into despair by being told they 
have committed this sin, and embittered the lives of thousands 
more who are iiqt quite sure they have avoided it. They in- 
vented the sin of Sabbath-breaking as certainly and as cficc- 
tually as the priests of Egypt and India invented the sin of 
killing a cow. It is frightful to think how much these sins of 
human invention have cost mankind^ and how much the world 
has suffered even from men as honest as the Puritans, 

It is easy tb iiiidcrstand that those wlio have felt the tyranny 
which the invention and establishment of this sin have imposed 
on the inhabitants pf Great Britain, should have been anxious 
to meet their adversaries on tlieir own ground, and have been 
willing to test the Sabbath controversy by an appeal to Scrip- 
ture. Text was set against text, and deduction against deduc- 
tion. Even here the Sabbatarians have really had no means 
of making a plausible case ; they have had passages enougli to 
adduce, as any one may have who asserts any proposition 
whatever relating to the conduct of human life : but it has been 
found practically impossible for them to maintain an argument 
throughout, without constantly shifting their premises. Still, 
all attentive readers of the ])olcinical wiitings which have been 
poured forth in such abmidancc on this painful subject, iimsi 
perceive that no real issue can bo arrived at by these parades 
of conflicting texts. Before we permit selections made at 
random from the Jewish law fo be made stumbling-blocks in 
ouv path, we must ask what the Jewish law has to do with us, 
and how the writers of the Jewish canonical books came to write 
what they did ? If vve are referred to the second chapter of 
Genesis, in which God is said to have rested after the labours 
of creation, we must make up our minds whence was derived the 
shape assumed by the Mosaic cosmogony, before vve attach much 
importance to one of its details. The only satisfactory way of 
treating the matter is, in our opinion, to treat it historically. 
If the victim of a Scotch Sunday could but know the history 
of the day ou which he suffers, he would at any rate start with 
something like a conviction as to bis future duty. Rejecting 
all form of controversy, let us attempt to state what has been 
the real chain of facts by which men have come to keep, and 
to make others keep, the Christian day of rest as Mahometans 
keep the fast of Ramadan. Alas ! even thfl; parallel is impeifect. 
When the evening gun sounds, the Mahometan is set at libertyi 
he may eat and drink and be merry ; but when our Sunday is 
over, it is Monday morning, and the poor man to begin 
again his week of grinding toiL 
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We will attempt to give a slight sketch of .what seems to us 
the probable history of the Sabbath. Without such an historical 
outline, it is impossible to approach the Sunday question satis- 
factorily. But we feel how brief and incomplete such a sketch 
must necessarily be. To do justice to the subject, would 
reqnbe a Tolumc. Fortunately, those who wish^to go fully into 
this history and the debateablo points connected with it, may 
find all they need in the excellent works of Sir William Dom- 
ville and Mr. Cox, specified at the head of our article. They 
arc both learned, wise, and tolerably exhaustive. The work 
of Mr. Cox is especially valuable, although irts whimsical 
arrangement and the extraordinary assortment of its contents, 
will rather baffle the hasty inquirer. Our readers may also be 
glad to bo referred to a very elaborate articlp on Septenary 
Institutions, which appeai'cd in the former series of this 
JRcview.'^ Wc have borrowed so freely from all these 
sources, that it is impossible to do more than mak& a general 
acknowledgment. 

In the dawn of Mythology, we find the attention of mankind 
absorbed in the contemplation of the phenomena of day and 
night. The obsevNcr watched the dreadful gloom depart, and 
the glorious and cheering light return, (vith a feeling ©o intense, 
that when he embodied it in language, there seemed no bound 
to the imagery he could fitly employ. The key-note of all the 
most ancient ])octry in the world is the rapture caused by the 
retiifii of the sun. Those early ^poets could not trust the 
inductive reasoning that might Kave*assurcd them that what had 
happened so in\anably would happen ahvays. Day after day 
the ruddy light in the grey east took a burden from their 
hearts. Gradually this sense of insecurity passed away, and 
they began to count longer spaces of tunc. The moon supplied 
the basis of their calendar, her revolution being short enough 
to remember, and yet long enough to mark off a considerable 
number of passing days, ‘ Then the period of the moon^s 
revolution was itself broken up ; and for convenience, time was 
calculated by the length of the fractional parts. The exact 
plan of division varied in different countries ; throughout the 
greater portion of the East, the whole time was divided i^to 
four equal parts of seven days, corresponding with tolerable 
vexactitnde to the several periods during which the moon passed 
through its four quarters. There is no trace whatever in 
history of the division of time ^to weeks having been 
universal ; but it is certainly the most natural, because it is 
based' upon observation of the obvious changes in the appear- 

I .*..* ,,..>,.> . ..,1... 
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ance of tbe luwhiary itself. The Greeks, however, divided the 
whole into three parts, not looking to the apparent configuration 
of th^ moon, but only generally noting the stage to which it 
had arrived. The Chinese apd Aztecs employed a division 
Into six weeks of five days each, not from any observation of 
the heavens, but apparently because they found the division 
convenient. In the monthly calendar, certain dajte were 
naturally obser\etl with peculiar solemnity. The seventh day 
of the month was hold sacred in Greece as the biithda^ of 
Apollo, evidently bdcausc the se^enth day was the day on which 
the moon attained the shape of a perfect orescent. Still more, 
when the calculation was by periods of seven 4fiys, w'ould the 
day which at once marked the end of a period among men, and 
thft attaininent^of a particular phase by the heavenly body, be 
held in honour. The very object of the division into weeks 
was that human things might resolve with a certain regularity, 
mid it was at any late in accoi dance with the purposes and 
origin of the hebdomadal institution, that the seventh day 
should bring with it solemnities both of religious rejoicing and 
of public assemblies. 

At the time when Moses led his people out of Egypt, the 
institution of weeks had been long familiar to most of the 
nations, perhaps to all with wliieh the Jews had intercourse, 
and the seventh day had become in some nay or other a 
marked day, and the nuipber seven itself a m\stical or sacred 
number. To ns it seems an inevitable inference that the 
Mosaic cosuiogony owed Us arrangement to the ciuTent divi- 
sion of time. No one can pretend to think that the first chap- 
ter of Genesis gi\es an account of the creation which, if 
taken literally, is a true account. Dishonest but pious men 
attempt to get rid of the difficulty, by saying that the words of 
the author have a real meaning \ery diffetrcnt from what the 
author intended them to have ; that when it is said that God 
worked for a day, it is meant that He worked during long and 
indefinite periods of time ; and that when it is said He rested, 
it is meant that Ho did not rest. Honest and pious ifiOn say 
that the loccuracy of a cosmogonical narrative has nothing to 
do with a spiritual religion ; but, if Moses wrote this narrative 
*^a.ecording to the light of the time in which he Hved^ it is not to 
he mpposed that he drew upon pure fancy for bis materials^ 
There was sure to be some guiding oonceptioh by which he 
«hap0d the thoughts whf^ the wonders of the physieal #orld 
a>vs^eaed« He bad to tell his people how God 'werhed, and 
he eould draw no picture of work that waS not nsodelied 
according to the work of man. God, it seekned to him, 
would work Uke man for six day% and, jlifce would make 
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a day of rejoicing on the seventh. We are apt to mix up the 
conceptions of later times so.intimately with those of the ear- 
liest times, that we are hardly ^aware how exceedingly anthro- 
pomorphic the language of the*Pentateuch really is. ft is said 
in the Book of Exodus (xxxi. 17), that after *the creation God 
refreshed himself, or, as the HeJbrew literally* means* took 
breath.” As man worked for six days, and then, exhausted 
by his labour, rested and rejoiced on the seventh, so did God. 
All ancient nations looked for a cosmogonical system as part 
of their religious records, because the question tliat pressca on 
the men of the caily world was, how they had come thcre~ 
not, as in later times, where tliey tveie going. But when ontie 
a solution had been furnished by some* poet or shapes^ of 
floating traditions, and when the narrati\e had, like that of 
Moses, been based oil the analogy of a familiar institiition, 
nothing could be more natural than that the coi^mogonical 
story should re-act upon the institution, and invest it with a 
new character of peculiar sanctity. The seventh-day rest had 
suggested the notion of God’s resting, and then the children of 
Israel were told to rest on the seventh day because God had 
hallowed it • 

The analogy afforded by the rite of circumcision may serve 
to explain the next step in the history of the Sabbath. We 
know that oircurncision was a custom widely spread through ^ 
eastern nations, and yet it is spoken of as peculiar to the Jev^s. 
It was the sign by which Abr^anf and his sec<l were marked 
off to be a chosen people. To us it seems bard to understand 
how a custom can lia\e a new commencement, because we ' 
far from a time when religious feelipg was creative ; but to the 
early Jews it would have seemed quite naturg^l that the old 
should become new, by having a new set of aseooiatiions 
grouped around ft. The Sabbath day had a new beginning 
during the wanderings of *tbe children of Israel, and a nofw 
reason was attached to its observation. To the Fourth Gpm* 
nfandment there is appended, in Exodus, as a reason for 
ing the seventh day holy, the statement that God * rested iqin 
that day, and hallowed it ; huf, in Deuteronomy the veason 
for the observauee is quite different. There Ihe ^ew ps 
reminded that he bad been a servant in the land of and 

had been brought oat tlieneei and is told that it is in tatMwLf 
hrskuce ot that great mercy that be is 0 keep the Sabbkth da||rv 
the Book of Exodus, before the Fourth €ommandment>iap|rr- 
the people are led to observe the Sabbath 
manna oeawg to fall on that day, and they era Mpreo&nt^^^^ 
being puzaled at this pfaetiomenon^ and 
the reason g^ven by Uoaes, who tdlaihein 'thaUhia>^ a)^y 
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specially holy to the Lord, It is very difficult to give au> thing 
like exact historical facts from the books of the Pentateuch, 
because these books, as we have them, arc a compilation made 
at a very late date of the Jewish ora. But we cannot doubt 
that, at the time df the declaration of the Mosaic law, there was 
a new beginniitg given to the Sabbath, that precise enactments 
were then laid down for its observance, and that it was kept as 
a weekly feast of thanksgiving for the meicics which had given 
the Jews an independent national existence. 

The modochy which the Sabbath day was to be kept holy 
was to maintain a* perfect re«tt. No servants w^ere to bo 
employed in labour, no animals to bo used, no fire to be lit ; it 
was to be a day of absolute physical inaction. The duty of a 
Jew on the Sabbath was to do nothing. lie had to go through 
no peculiar religious rites ; the only distinction tliat marked, 
on the Sabbath, the sen vice of the Tabcinacle or the Temple, 
wras that on that day two lambs were offered instead of one. 
Nor was the rest to be taken liecause the tired labouuir required 
rest, but because inaction was the highest tribute that could bt' 
paid to the solemnity of the day. It was no part of the Sab- 
bath duty to pray or to meditate : the mental feelings that the 
day was to awaken w’cre not those of aspiiation, contrition, or 
love, but those of rejoicing and thanksgning. To keep a day 
lioly, to show gratitude, 1)} doing nothing, is a notion so alien 
to western habits, so congenial to castein, that we can hardly 
expect any but an Oriental* to entertain it. With our. restless 
thoughts and restless manners, we cannot undeistand how men 
who did nothing could get tluough their twenty-four hours. 
Amusements w’cre not jiiobibited nor leeommended, for the 
simple reason that, in the da}S of Jlcses, the Jew had no 
amusements. The notion of the Sabbath wyuld not, however, 
preclude, it would rather cncoiiiage, festivare and friendly ga- 
therings. And ill later times, at least, the Jews appear to have 
frequently infringed the commandment agairist work, and to 
have devoted the day to secular pursuits. The prophets coh- 
stantly urge the necessity of gieater strictness, and it may be 
observed that by the time they prcaclied to Israel a higher 
point of morality had been attained, and the Sabbath vras 
required to be spent in cultivating a religious frame of mind. 
A£toa the return from the Captivity, the Sabbath afforded an. 
excellent field for the casuistry of the rabbis, and they exer- 
cised much ingenuity in deciding nice points, wh^re the exi- 
gencies of human life conflicted with the rigidity of Sabbatical 
rules. ' When Christ came to sweep away formalism of the 
Hosaie law^ and to fulfil it only where it contained the gems 
of spiritual^ liberty, there was no subject on whi<}h he attacked 
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the current opinions of the day more decidedly or more expli- 
citly than this of the Sabbath, day. Under his teaching the 
institution assumed a now aspeej;, and tho Jews wore invited to 
understand that the Sabbath was made for man. 

The new Church formed under the guidance* of the Apostles 
was composed at first exclusively of Jews, and tHere can bo no 
doubt that its members acted as all Jews did, andobsoryed the 
Sabbath as they observed tho rite of circiimoibion. When the 
Gentiles were admitted into the fold, the question was earnestly 
debated how far the Jewish law was obligatory on*them. The 
comprehensive wisdom of St. Paul decided that the Jewish 
law was entirely abrogated, not only for tho Gentile but for the 
Jew, and this opinion was adopted by the Church. Wo might 
have thought that no body of Chnstians who received the 
Epistle to the Roniuns as the genuine production of an inspired 
author, could have had any further doubt as to a point, on which 
the teaching of that Ejnstle is so explicit. St. Paul there leaves 
it expiessly to the conscience of the individual, whether he will 
observe one day more than another. If words can mean any- 
thing, the words he employs (Rom. xiv. 5, 6) must mean tlmt 
there is no moral and no positive obligation to observe one day 
moic than another. To tho Christian all days were hallowed ; 
woik was as much sanctilied as rest, lojoicing with others as per- 
petual a duty, as w eeping with them. howcv cr, any individual, 
or any collection of indiv idiials, made a point of observing a par- 
ticular day more than others, St. Kuil as fully permitted them 
to do it, as ho foibad their enforcing it on their neighbours. 
Wo think that the evidence that the Apostolic Church did • 
observe the first day of the week with peculiar respect as com- 
memorating the resurrection of (Jhrist, is too s^trong to per- 
mit much doubt. ^We know, at any rate, that the day was 
observed in the age little removed fiom the era of the Apostles, 
and we also know in what spiiit it was observed. The works 
of Justin Martyr, who wrote about the middle of the second 
century, contain tw^o passages which w^o will quote, as they are 
short and very instructive \ — 

On the day called Dies Solis, there is a meeting in one pSacO of all 
the Chnstiana who live either in the towns or in the country ; fmd the 
memoirs of the Apostles, or the writings of the Prophets, are'rOad to 
them as long as is suitable. When the reader ^ stops, the president 
pronounces an admonition, and exhorts to tlic imitation of those 'nubltf # 
examples, after which we all arise and pray.'' — * % 

By tbeae religious ' meetings the day was distinguished, 
by anything else i not by refiraimug from work or amuSemenll 
during the portion of iho day which these meetings ^id not 
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occupy. There was no imitation of the Jewish Sabbath. A 
Jew named Trypho made it a matter of reproach that the 
Christians had no Sabbath, and Justin thus replied : — 

“ The new law will have 3 ()u keep a pcipefcual Sabbath. You, when 
you have passed a day in idleucKs, think 3^ou are religious. The Lord* 
our God is not pleased with such things as these. If any ^ilty 

of perjury or fraud, let him reform ; if he be an adplSwr, let him 
repent ; and he will then have kept the kind of Sabbafik truly pleasing 
to God. You see that the elements are never idle, and keep no Sabbath. 
There was no'nced of the observance of Sabbaths before Moses, neither 
now is thei*e any need of them after Jesus Christ.’* 

These two passages show, as clearly as any passages could 
show, the position which the first day of the week held in the life 
of the early church. And although in too many particulars the 
Christian Church relapsed into Judaical formalism> yet it was 
very long befiye any Christian or sect of Christians proposed 
to inako‘'a Jewish Sabbath obligatory on the faithful. To have 
done so Nvould have seemed a dangerous heresy, incompatiblo 
with the true theory of Christian life. The baptized and 
regenerate followers of* Jesus thought all their days equally 
hallowed, and pursued necessary woik and necessary recreation 
indifferently on one day ns on another. But the whole year 
was gradually marked qnt by the distinctions of the saludy 
calendar; Easter Sunday and (iood Friday were the two great 
days of memorial solemnity ; and in every week a remembrance 
of Easter was kept 011 the first, and a remembrance of Good 
ftiday on the sixth day of the week. For the remaining days 
the roll of apostles and martyrs supplied abundant associations. 
While Christian life was fresh and Christian love warm, nothing 
could be more in accordance with the ‘spirit of Christianity than 
this distribution of the year, and the conception of the I'elation 
of man to time which it involved. • But every positive institu- 
tion carries in it the seeds of decay, and formalism always finds 
a ready field in the rites of religion. Long before the Refor- 
mation, the calendar had ceased to correspond with the real 
life »of Western Europe ; there were many thoughts and many 
occupations held’ lawful, or at any rate entertained and followed, 
which did not exactly square with the theory of life Which was 
embodied in the calendar. It was not that men were'exao% 
worse, or that they saw*, anything to object to in jthe festivals 
and fasts of the Church, but they bad a consciousnesf that such 
observances were out of date. Why ^ not tbel^ty of the 
English Church observe Lent in the present day I v/ThieChurch 
prebcribes it; reasoir teaches ^tibat a month's ^tbdrawal iYOJo> 
society, a season of hainiUation>ar6 'inore than ever wantedl 
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amid the bustle and the pride of modern times. But even 
religious laymen decline to observe Lent^ because they see that 
it is imposbihle to observe it ip. a real and genuine way ; that 
they cannot fast forty days, because during thirty-live of these 
they must work, and that practically when the observance is 
attemjHed, it dcgcneiates into a snare for timid consciences, 
and gives an opening for the most .miseiable oaSuistry. The 
Ileformeis treated the question of the Church Calendar much 
in the same way. They lelt the impulses of a new life, a new 
moving power with which the calendar did not harmonize. 
They fell back on tlie teaching of St Paul ; to the Lord they 
did not observe the days hithcito cetebiatcd as saci'ed They 
retained the institution of the Lord’s day, because thej knew 
that man lequirod periodical intervals of lest and recreation, 
and stated occasions of joining m leligious iites* and iceciving 
leligioiis insti action But, even m the daj s of Luther and Calvin, 
men, ignorant alike oi Jewish and Cbnstian lustoiy, began to 
vex themselves and otheis with doubts whether the Jewish 
Sabbath ought not to be observed by Clmstians. The founders 
of the Churches of Geimany and Geneva spoke out at onqe, 
earnestlj, decidedly, with a true instinctive sense of the bond- 
age thi eaten ing the Protestant woild. •Their voice pievailed 
thioughout the continent; but unhappily it did not penetrate 
Great Britain. We think it woith wdnlc to quote two often- 
quoted passages from the woiks of [vuther and Calvin, that 
English Sabbatarians may have one more opportunity of seeing 
how directly they fly in the face ‘of tSaclieis whom they profess 
to revere so devoutly: — 

As for the Sabbath,” says Luther, “there is no necessity for its 
observance; and if we do observe it, the reason ought to be, not 
bocaiuse Moses commanded it, but because nature likewise teaches us 
to give ourselves, froi^ time to time, a day’s lest, m order that mim 
and beast may recruit their strength, and that wo may go and bear the 
word of God preached.” — WerJtv, u. 16. 

Calvin having pointed out that the Christian, although 
will find it convenient to pray and lest at stated times^ goes* Oil 
to say — ^ 

“ In this way we get rid of the trifling of the false prophetft, wfio hi 
later tjim^ msAUled Jewish ideas into the people, alleging that nothiiij^ 
was abingated mit what was ceremonial in the Commandment (this 
they term, ilk tlmir language, the tatation^of the seventh day) while 
the moral remains, viz., the obs^vance of one day in seven. Bitt 
this is nothing eUe than to insult tKe Jews, by chan^g the day, and 
yet menMty attributiiig^to it jtbe same sanctity, thus retaining the 
same tyfim dktihO^dn of d^"aa hadp}aeeamo% the Jfem* 
atruihwei^whatj^rofittheylui^madeby soohadoot^^ 
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who cling to their constitutions go tlxrico as far as the Jews in the 
gross and carnal superstition of Sabbatisni.”* 

It is clear, we think, that the Puritan Sabbath took its vise in 
the study of the Old Testament prevalent at the beginning of 
the sixteenth cyeiitiiry. But it was impossible that the Vulgate 
should have bc'cn long studied and the Dccalogite* repeated as 
a summary of duty, without persons being found from time to 
time who mixed up Jewish with Christian notions. Almost as 
soon as Christianity became the established religion of the 
Boman Empire, the arm of the secular pow('r was called in to 
enforce thr? observance of the Lord’s day. There was no at- 
tempt made to imitate tfle Jewish Sabbath, but there is un- 
doubtedly a w'iclc. difference of feeling between the spirit which 
led St, Paul to leave the matter entirely to the conscience of 
each individual, aud that which induced the promulgation of 
the imjierial edicts. Constantine ordered that on the first day 
ofthcwuekall town occupations should cease, but that agri- 
cultural labours should be carried on (Cod. iii., 12, 3); and a 
century and a half later, l^eo, in addition, forbad the exhibition 
on that day of theatiioal and other spectacles. St. Augustine 
is, as far as we know, the first ol the great writers of Chiiston- 
dom ill whoso wu'itings there is a distinct trace of Sabbata- 
rianism. He hints, but does not staio explicitly, that the 
transference of the obligation to kceji a Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first d?¥y Ji.id already become a part of the 
teaching of the Cluircli, ,and he himself entreats his fellow”- 
Christians to keep the Lord’s day, “ as the ancients were 
commanded to keep the Sabbath” (Aug. Op. x, 397). The 
Council of Laodicea stated that the observance of the Loi'd’s 
day w’as of Divine appointment, and commanded that there 
should be on it a suspension of temporal employments and 
pursuitl^. The Schoolmen, beginning with Thomas Aquinas, 
taught that the Fourth Commandment was ceremonial in so far 
as it prescribed the observance of the seventh day, but moral 
in so far as it prescribed the observance of some particular day* 
AiifU Tostatus, an eminent Spanish canonist of the fifteenth 
century,' decides in his Commentary on Exodust that travel 
on holy days, in" which Sunday is included, to road evOn tlieo* 
logical books, to play for one’s amusement on musical instru- 
ments, to write letters on ordinary business, are unlawful.” There 
certaiply was a growing; tendency in tlie writers of the Komish 
Church to desire that not only the Lord s day but Christian 

, _ , / Calvhi’s “Institutes,” il 8, 5*, ,, 

t We arc indebted for this quotation to ar learned artuuc^ headed Bjctfemz 
Meet, >vl)ic}i appeared in The Saturday Betim of Hareh 1, 1856. 
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holydays should be kept like Jewish Sabbaths : and possibly 
this feeling might have extended umch further, if it had not been 
checked by the reaction springing from the Puritan niovemeiitt 
But we arQ not aware that it actually modified the habits or 
coloured the popular opinions of Catholic coiintries ; still less 
can we account for the Puritan Sabbath by the Avri tings of the 
Schoolmen. The Puritans found their Sabbath in the Old 
Testament. Kven in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
Erasnius (Ep. 207) observed ulih regret the tendency towards 
Judaism awakened and fostered by the study of Hebrew litera- 
ture under the auspices of Rcnchlin, and liad foretold the dan- 
gerous conseqiiences*lo Christian libeity that might* result from 
it. What could be more natural than tliat tlie study of the Old 
Testament should powerfully affect the iniiuls of men to whom 
the contrast between the C\anonieal Scriptures, and Judaism, 
was the one all-important discovery of their lives and of the age 
they lived in. Eapeciallv where thcic was no education, no 
critical power, no extensive knowledge of the SucciNsiou of 
great historical events, it cannot be wondered that men who 
thought the whole Bible literally iii'spired should cling to the 
doctrine of the Old Testament as peculiarly congenial to their 
maniieis and their moral tastes. To the educated of the present 
day the Old Testament has long settled into its proj)cr jdace as 
a part of universal histoiy, a prelude to Christianity. But give 
the rude and ignorant the Bihle^ as a whole, vvitli all its parts 
of co-ordinate and co-existent authority, and what are they^o 
make of it ? Why should they Refrain from *^ei/ing on the por- 
tions most adapted to their taste ? A Chinese or a South Sea 
Islander, on opening the volume he is coinmanded to read, finds 
the Almighty represented as enjoining a human sacrifice, or com- 
manding aprophetto commit adultciy, and finds all the early saints 
indulging freely in polygamy. Even in the nineteenth century, 
and in Christian coimtrie.s, Mormonism, avowedly based on the 
Old Testament, has grown and flourished. The higher classes 
and the men of learning resisted the Puritanism of Great Britain : 
it was a purely popular movement, and received its impulse 
from the uninstructed study of the Old Testament. 

' In Scotland the observance of a Jewish Sabbath was not of 
home growth. Knox, like the Geneva divines, while pejOcUng 
the keeping of holy days, retained the use of Sunday as a day 
appropriated to religious exercises and rest ; but be does not 
appear to^ have prohibited reereatioi}, or to have confused 
Sunday wfthr the Sabbath. The doctrine of the Sabbath 
was imported from England about the close of the sixteenth 
century, and, as the rigour of Scotch Puritanism had by tlia,t 
time greatly increased, an innovation which was so muQh ahin 
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to the Puritan spirit found a ready acceptance north of the 
Tweed. The diflerent bodies of spiritual governors imme- 
diately set to work, driving people to churchy fining them, 
imprisoning them, and bewildering them with petty regula- 
tions, until, finally, they hiid cut off’ all liberty of action. 
Several collections of the ordinances of the Kirk Sessions have 
been publisl>ed recently, and tliere we have the whole record 
of this mournful but ludicrous history.’*" There are scarcely 
any contemporary documents which equally set before us the 
life of the quiet homely citizen of the day, or show more clearly 
under what^a frightful spiritual bondage he was gradually fall- 
ing. All games were strictly prohibited. One man is set at 
the pillar^” for playing at bowls on the Sabbath ; another is fined 
twenty shillings for playing atfootball. Salmon fishers gave espe- 
cial trouble ; some resolute sportsmen even bade defiance to the 
elders of the Kirk, and fished in spite of them. But, generally, 
their tyranny was only too successful. We read of an unfor- 
tunate widow having to pay eight marks for having spits and 
roasts at the fire in time of sermon.” Even peaceful exer- 
cise and walking in the fresh air was rigorously put down. 
** Vaging” in the streets, or a stroll to Castlehill, was punished 
with imprisonment, unhappy sinner named David Dugall 
was censured for “ going to Cramond on the Lord’s day morn- 
ing with shoes,” and was Obliged to find surety against a repe- 
tition of the 00 * 0000 . The magistrates and their spiritual rulers 
were to see that the ordinances of the Sessions were executed, 
and it was directed that they “.shall go up and down the streets 
upon the Lord^s day, after the afternoon sermon, and cause 
take particular notice of such as shall be found foorth of their 
houses, vagiug upon the streets, and cause cite thorn before the 
session, to bo rebuked and censured.” The climax ^of folly 
and tyranny Ws, perhaps, reached by the Edinburgh Sessions, 
who ordered, April 5, 1658, that “ the magistrates is to cause 
some English soldiers goe along the streets, and those outparts 
above wrritten, both before sermon and after sermon, and lay 
hold both upon young and old whom they find out of their 
houses or out of church.” 

In England also a considerable period elapsed between the 
Reformittion and the institution of a Judaioal Sabbath. Gran- 
mep taught, as explicitly as Lather and Calvin, that “we Chris- 
tian men ate not bound to the commandments of Moses" law 
coneerning differences times, days, an3 meats and in his 
Visitation Articles Jio required the clergy to teach the people 


♦ See Mr. Cox’s “ I/aws and Sabbath Duties/* pp. 806—810, and 

tiie authoritieisr there quoted. 
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that they would grioTously ojOTand God if they ahetoined from 
working on Snudaye in harveat-tiiiSte ; and by a statute of 
Edward VL (5 & 0, e. 8), in the preamble of which it is recited 
that the ob^rvanoe of all religtoua festivals is left in the dis- 
cretion of the Church, all persont are allowed^ in ease of need, 
to work, ride, or follow their calling on the Lord’s day. In 
the re’gn of Elizabeth, plays were performed dn Sunday at 
Court,^ and Strype tells us that Aylmer, made Bishop of 
London in 1576, used to play at bowls on {he Lard’s* cfay.f 
But the Puritans became strong enough, towards the end of 
the century, to make their wishes respected, even by Elizabeth. 
In 1581 the magistrates obtained from the Privy Council a 
prohibition against the acting of plays and interiudes within 
the liberties of the City* Immediately after his accession, 
James I. issued a proclamation against indulgence, on Sundays, 
in unlawful exercises and pastimes, such as bull-baiting and 
bear-baiting. Subsequently he attempted to make a stand 
against Puritan asceticism, and in 1618 published the cele- 
brated Book of Sports,” iu which he declared it to be 
his pleasure that the people should not be debarred, after 
moniing service on Sunday, from such recreations as dancing, 
archery, leaping, May games, and niiprrice-danocs. In the 
early part of the reign of Charles I. an Act was passed, to the 
same effect as the proclamation of James I., against unlawful 
recreatiops, and another prohibiting carriers from travelling on 
Sundays. Charles I., like his father,* tried to make a subse- 
quent stand against Puritanism, and in 1633re’^ived the **Book 
of Sports but Puritanism was not to be put down by a king 
giving his subjects leave to dance ; it soon had its own way, 
and laid down Sabbath regulations almost as tyrannous and 
foolish as those whioh had proceeded from the Kirk Sessions 
of Scotland. Even after the Restoration, and after that, pattern 
of pioos abstinence,** Charles II., had reigned for a quarter of a 
century, the feeling of the couptry was still so substantially Puri- 
tan, that the Lord’s Day Act was passed which still regulates the 
English Sunday. By "this Act every one pursuing his ordinary 
calling on Sunday is liable to a fine of five shillings, or, in default 
of payment, to be put in the stocks. Subsequent legisltt|ion 
has done little to add to or vary this statute. A few Abts have 
been passed to exempt particular tirades from its provisions, 
and a statute prohibits the opening on Sunday of places 
of amusement and of public debate. « During the eighteenth 
century, the Act of Charles II. receivejjl its construction 
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from the Courts of Law, aod the construction they^ gave 
was on the whole a liberal one* ’fn the latter half of the 
century, general religious laxity had induced a very careless 
observance of Sunday, and* fre^h attempts were made to pro- 
cure parliamentary enactmeitts for enforcing it rigidly. In 
1794 and 1795 two bills for the purpose were brought into the 
House of Commons, but N\ithout success. How lax Sunday 
observance then was may *ho judged by the speech of a sup- 
poiterof the secefnd Bill, who said that *^in the present year 
the building of great edifices is carried on openly, and in defi- 
ance of decency, on Sunday.^ Fear of the French Revolution, 
the institution of Sunday-schools, and the influence of the 
Evangelical party, combiued to make the observance of the 
Sunday more strict in recent years; and modern Puritanism 
uas at one period so strong, that it nearly procured the success 
of Sir Andrew Agiiow’s stuugent Sabbath Bill of 1H37. The 
first reading was carried by a majority of 14G, and the second by 
a- majorift' of 44. Public agitation and the jivospcct of a disso- 
lution, which the state of the King’s health lendered probable, 
made the House of Commons as afraid of their constituents as 
they have sho\\ n themselves in 1 859. Fortunately, the bill could 
not be carried through all its stages before the King died, 
l^avliainent was dissohed, and Sir Andrew Aguew lost bis ocat. 

Such is the outline of the histoiy of the Sabbath. And 
now, lei us ask, how, at the jiiesent time. Sunday is actually 
observed in Scotland artd in England ? Of the Scotch Sab- 
bath it is scarcely possible t(),sj)eak nith the luodcratioii duo 
to any custom obtaining in a nation A^hieh possesses so many 
claims to respect, aud which displays so many signs, of real 
religious life. The Scotch Sunday is one of the most mournful 
sights to be seen by any oik* wdjo has learnt from the Nvritings 
of St. Paul tile doctrine of Christian liberty. Ignorant fana- 
ticism Fas made the Scotch more Judaical <han the Jews, aud 
their casuistry more miserable than that of the Talmudists. 
Even the Puritans, wlio issued their edicts against men taking 
a quiet stroll on Sunday through city streets and country lanes, 
could hardly ha>e believed that their, descendants two centuries 
later-wou^jd actually draw down the blinds on Sunday lest their 
eyes should wander abroad and admire the glory of the handi- 
work of God. In the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
in a cduntry where the Gospel has been preached by men who 
have freely bled for its sake ; in a country which has produced 
ratfonkl beings like Aaa« 5 ^ Smith and Sir Walter Scott; it is 
actually thought a satisfactory homage to God, for meu on one 
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day in the week to draw down the blinds of their windows, and 
look in each other^s mournful countenances. If Mungo Park 
had discovered an African tribe that did this, what lamenta- 
tions we should have had over theiir blindness ; what subscrip- 
tions, and meetings, and schemes for their conversion ! We 
do not mean that this is a universal custom, but It is one frequent 
enough to be quoted as a Scotch ol^servanoc. * 

The instances of Scotch scrupulousness \^ith regard^ to the 
Sabbath which it is easy to gather within a short time are 
innumerable. We remember to have heard that a minister 
who was to preach in the afternoon service, took an early 
dinner with a friend. After the meal was over, he went 
into a, garden at the back of the house, and walked up and 
down, thinking over his discourse. The 'garden, like most 
gardens in a town, was commanded by the windows of the ad- 
joining houses. His host watched him in agony for some time, 
and at last entreated him to come in, because the scandal Im 
would create by being seen walking in a garden would do mu^ 
more harm Ihau his preaching could do good. No wonder 
that in a country where this could happen, poor herring 
fishermen arc forced to lose two nights a week, for a bit of 
Sunday conics into two nights, and to Jet their prey go by for 
forty-eight hours out of the few days which give them the 
wealth of their year. No wonder that great efforts have been 
made in Scotland to stop all railwajr travelling wdiatever on 
Sunday. Mr. Cox, whose name deserves to be held in the 
liighcsi honour by all lovers of rational religion, combated this 
monstrous proposal with great earnestness ; and, although he 
was beaten in the particular instance which gave rise to his 
book, he and those who have worked with him have had some 
success, and on the main lines communication is ppen through- 
out the week. They also managed, by great exertion and per- 
severance, to start a’Sunday steamer on the Clyde : but the outcry 
of the clergy was fearful. And what does all this outcry lead to ? 
It leads, on the one hand, to an external, an unreal observance ; 
and on the othci’, to gross immorality. What is a poor Scotch- 
man to do on a day when he has not to labour, but may not go 
out and refresh himself in the open air ? What he actually does 
is to soak himself with whisky. Sunday drunkenness in tJic 
large Scotch towns had reached such a frightful pitch, that, in 
1854, the Forbes Mackenzie Act was passed, probibitiug tho 
sale of all fermented liquoi*s on Sundt^'. Men have begun to 
get drunk on Monday and Tuesday instead ; and now there 
are hosts of Temperance Societies wishing to prohibit the sale 
of these liquors throughout the week. So it always is. Folly 
leads to foolish legislation: one piece of foolish legislation 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVIII.]— New Sebies, Yol. IX. No. 11. G G 
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leads to another^ and thou follows either a violent reaction or 
profound national degradation. 

Bad as English Sabbatarianism is> it is not so bad as this. 
The Established . Church retained too much of the spirit gf 
Christian antiquity to permit the full Judaical development of 
Puritanism. We are too apt, in these days, when complaining 
of the little positive good tjie Church has done, to forget the 
immense negative good it has effected by its toleration, wisdom, 
and moderation. In the teaching of the English Church there 
is not a trace of Sabbatarianism. The Fourth Commandment 
was inserted) together with the rest of the Deoalogiie, in the 
Communion Service, at a time when the Itcformors had no 
reason to suppose that its insertion would be misintciqwetod. 
The Catechism is silent on the subject of the Lord’s Day alto- 
gether; and in explaining the duty towcards God taught by the 
Ten Commandments, it omit:> to include the obligation to keep 
the first day of the week holy. Tliis silence has had undoubt- 
ealy a considerable effect on English society. Individual 
ministers may inculcate Sabbatarianism ; but they cannot alto- 
gether ignore the silent contradiction of the Liturgy. English 
Sunday-keepiug is not what Galvin calls a gross and carnal 
superstition. The uppe<r classes, whatever their theory may be, 
practically keep Sunday much as they would keep a Christiau 
holiday. In the country, they read the paper, and dress 
leisurely, go to church, ^jiinch, stroll about their grounds, look 
at their horses and dogs, dine quietly with their family, have a 
little sacred music wliich i?cnds them to sleep, read a sermon 
to their servants, ?ind go to bed ; having passed a day which 
satisfies their consciences, and enables them to go comfortably 
through tho aidueus duties of the week. In London, the day 
is passed much in the ’same way, except .that the claims of 
society aro a little more attended to. The, poor, also, are not 
themselves under the Sabbatarian yoke, although the Judaical 
tenets of their superiors press in* atv indirect way very hardly 
on them. The misfortune of tho English poor in large towns 
is, not that they have substituted the Old Testament for the 
New, but that they know no more’ of either Testament than 
they do, of the Koran, To get shaved, to have hot meat for 
dinner, to go to afternoon church in a clean smock, and to 
smoke a pipe with his children playing about him, is the Sun- 
day ambition of tho agricultural labourer. The London poor 
man buys his provisions on Sunday morning, reads his Sunday 
paper, and then goes in a river steamboat or a cheap excursion 
train. It is the middle olass, and especially the lower portion of 
the middle class, that is the stronghold of English Puritanism. 
Its members are principally Dissenters, They have warm rcli- 
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glous. feelings, and they and their ministers are, generally speak-* 
ing, exceedingly ignorant. Their theological learning is about on 
a par with that of Cromweirs .Ironsides. They keep Sunday 
not exactly as the Puritans of j;he Commonwealth kept it, be- 
cause their practice is modified by that of the other classes of 
the society in which they live; but they keep with a real 
desire to obey the Jewish law. # 

Unfortunately, the class of small shopkeepers is, in England, 
the governing class. A few grocers and tailors can make Iheir 
borough member eat his words and deny his opinions, because 
they hold his re-election in their hands. On most questions 
the shopkeeping class does not interfere ; but when it does 
interfere, it is sure to be successful. Let^ any one, who is 
neither a small shopkeeper nor a Member of Parliament, reflect 
seriously on the debate of this Session on the motion for 
opening the British Museum and National Gallery on Sunday, 
and he can hardly fiiil to see that the true lesson it teachq^ 
is, that the franchise must be lowered. Tlie wrong, kind of 
electors return the wrong kind qf legislators. The higher 
class of artisans and of day labourers is, in thought, character, 
habits of reflection, even honesty, far above the class of petty 
shopkeepers ; and if these men had votes, they might do some- 
thing to regenerate the electoral body. Considering, however, 
that power rests where it docs, wc ought not, perhaps, to aflect 
much surprise at the result of the division. But we may well 
be surprised at the speeches made. liOrd Stanley’s was an 
admirable speech; but otherwise the House did itself very 
little justice. The speakers in opposition to the motion, and 
almost every speaker was in opposition, seemed possessed by 
two leading convictions, — one, that it was the duty of the 
Legislature to keep the people in check by forcing upon them 
opinions, whether tvuo or not, which are calculated to promote 
the cause of order; and the other, that Christianity lias no reality 
independently of positive law. The former is a relic of what 
was once the creed of the whole governing body in the genera- 
tion that was terrified by the French Revolution. Tlie reaction 
produced by that great shock cost Scotland all that her ministers 
of religion once possessed, and it was not very much, oT a 
liberal, educated, and intelligent spirit: it cost England all 
that it necessarily costs a country to exist for nearly h^f a cen- 
tury in ignorance of political principles, and in blindness to 
political facts. Religion sank to the level of au art of governing; 
and when it has once descended to this, it is bard to raise it. 
In the debate we refer to, speaker after speaker opposed what 
they termed the insertion of the wedge. Opening the National 
Gallery might be right and proper in itself ; but it was getting 
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the wedge in. The people weald lose the notion, which the 
speakers did not pretend to say was a true one, that Sunday 
-was a Divine institution ; and if they did, who could tell ho>v 
far the wedge would go ? All our institutions would break up ; 
there would be nO religion, no going to church, no influence of 
the clergy, no, distinction between light and wrong. — Do the 
gentlemen who' use this language really believe that Christianity 
is a true religion, and especially adapted to the events of man* 
kind? If it is, surely it will make its own way; and its existence 
cannot depend on one set of persons, who think it right to go 
into a gallery on Sunday, being kept out by another set who 
think it abstractedly right that they should go in. 

The sooner we give up the whole system of Anti-Jacobin 
government the better. The w^orking-classes of our large 
towns are not to be dandled and coaxed into being good babies. 
They know too much, think too much, disbelieve too much, 
-^ny one who glanced over the three columns of the Times filled 
with the list of petitions presented to the House in opposition 
to the measure, might have tjiought popular feeling was strongly 
against it. Keally the petitions showed nothing. In the shape 
of schools and religious societies there existed a machinery by 
which names were easily procured to these petitions, while no 
machinery existed for procuiing signatures in favour of the 
measure. Even with all the efibrts of almost all the Dissenting 
schoolmasters and ministers in the kingdom, and of many 
clergymen of the Established Chuich, the number of signatures 
was not really great Lord Stanley stated that they only 
amounted to about 100,000, a small number compared with 
that obtained wherever much interest is taken ; the signatures, for 
instance, presented in 1837 in iavour of the abolition of Church- 
rates amounted to 600,000. More reliable indications of the 
real state of, at least, metropolitan feeling on the subject were 
aflbrded by the proceedings at certain meetings, expressly called 
to advocate the Sabbatarian view. At Kentish Town, a meeting 
was convened by the Sunday Rest Association. Lord Shaftes- 
bury was in tlie chair, and proposed tliat the proceedings should 
commence with prayer. This raised an opposition. Largo 
bodies of woiking men were ])vcsent, and an amendment nega- 
tiving the Chairman’s proposal was carried, and subsequently 
the meeting pledged itself to promote the opening of public 
institutions on Sunday. It is unfair to treat this as an out- 
burst of ungodliness : ft was merely a protest against the con- 
stant attempt, made 'both in and out of Parliament, to treat 
nou-clectors as having no independent existence, and only re- 
quiring to bo led, managed, ^nd talked to by their superiors. 

Practically, in the present state of public feeling, and with 
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the present constitution of the electoral body^ it is not to be 
expected, perhaps scarcely to be desired, that we should shake 
off at once the yoke of Sabbatarianism. It is necessary that 
the' great majority of the nation, should first ^regard Sunday in 
its true light, as a Christian festival. How the festival should 
be kept is . a subordinate question; it is more.important that 
wc should get rid of the notions of modern Judaism than that 
wc should lay down precise rules for Sunday.observance. There 
is, however, one day in the year which is kept exactly in die 
spirit in which every Sunday should be kept Christmsis-day 
furnishes the model of a festival, observed as a festival should 
be. Religious worship, kindness to the poor, the cementing of 
family ties, cheerful recreation, rest from labour, all find their 
appropriate phace in the duties and occupatipns of the day. 
Wc wish that there was a Christmas-day in every week; but 
oven the one that we have in the year furnishes the standard 
at which we may aim in our cflbrts to cast off the Puritan burden. 
And let it not be said that it is a slight thing to eiicet so much. 
This little change involves the whole. Who ever heard of 
Christmas-day-breaking ? The obviousness of the answer sug- 
gests how completely Jewish the sin of Sabbath-breaking is. 
VVe must get rid of this from our Hst of sins. One of the 
favourite common-places of the day is that crime begins in Sab- 
bath-breaking. The dying criminal confesses to his chaplain 
that his errors began in playing on Sjiuiday instead of going to 
church : the terror of the gallows is held up before the minds 
of boys in Sunday schools: and* really it is quite true that 
men are corrupted and ultimately hung because they have in- 
dulged in recreation on Sunday. They arc told they commit 
a deadly sin if they amuse themselves on the Sabbath : they do 
amuse themselves : the burthen of the sin is on their souls, and 
they perish. But.at whose door does the sin lie ? It lies not 
at their door, for they were too ignorant to be responsible, but 
at the door of those who itivented the sin, who preached it to 
them, who misled them. This portion of our subject has been 
handled with so much wisdom and force in the sermons of the 
late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, that we must find room, for an 
•extract : — 

second ground on which we arc opposed to the ultra-rigour of 
Sabbath observance, especially when it becomes coercive, is the danger 
of injuring the conscience. It is widely»taught by St. Paul that he 
who does anytlunff with offence, i. e., with a feeling that it is wrong, 
docs wrong. To him it is wrong, even though it be not wrong abs- 
tractedly. Therefore, it is always dangerous to multiply restrictions 
and requirements beyond what is essential ; because men, feeling them- 
selves hemmed in, break the artificial barrier, but breaking it with a 
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sense of giiUt, do thefeby become hardened in conscience and prepared 
for transgresbion against commandments which are Pivino and of 
eternal obligation. Hence it is that the criminal has so often in his 
confessions traced his deterioration in crime to the first step of breaking 
the Sabbath-day ; and no doubt with aeouralo truth. But what shall 
wo iufci’ from this ? Shall we infer, as is so often done upon the plat- 
form and in religious books* that it proves the everlasting obligation 
of tlu* Sabbath r' Or bhall wd, with a fiw truer philosophy pf the 
human soul, infer, in the language of St. Peter, that we have been 
laying on him * a yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able to- 
bear — in Ibe language of St. Paul, that ‘ the motions of sin were by 
the law,* that the ngorous rule was itself the stimulating, moving cause 
of the sin ; and that when the young man, worn out with his week’s 
toil, Jirst stole out into the fields to taste the fresh breath of .a spring- 
day, he did it with a vague, secret sense of transgro«isiou, and that 
having, as it were, drawn his sword in defiance against tJic established 
code of the religious nrorld, he felt that from thciiccforw arcl there was 
for him no return, and so he became an outcast, his sword against every 
man, and every nnin’s sword against him ? J believe this to be the true 
accoimt of the matter, and believing it, 1 cannot but believe that the 
false, Jewish notions of the Sabbath-day which are prevalent have been 
exceedingly pernicious to the morals of the country ,*’ — Second Series, 
p. 192. 

V 

Wc hope also, though it is a smaller matter, that if it wore 
understood an<l admitted that Sunday was a Christian festival, 
more mercy w'ould be slio^wn towards children in parish schools. 
On a day of lest, of recreation, of thankfulness, these poor little 
things are most frequently" trcitted as follows. They have to 
attend school from nine to half-past ten, parade to church, sit 
through sertice v>ith a man at hand ready to rap their knuckles 
if they do not attend ; then to school again at two and service 
till five; in alj seven hours. Who can wonder that on first 
leaving school they break the Sabbath, and go birds'-uesting 
or rabbit-hunting? We remember to have beard of a 
school examined by the Government Inspector, who asked, 
among other questions on the division of time, which was the 
longest day. At first ho got no answer; in a minute or two, a 
little boy looked suddenly intelligent; and said, I knows, sir; 
it’s Sunday !” When our Puritan friends talk of the blessings 
of the Sabbath, wc may ask them to remember some of its ourses, 
the poor children groaning under the ‘‘ longest day,” and the 
emancipated boy beginning his career of crime by Sabbath- 
breaking. We may be sure that no one who believed Sunday 
to be a purely Christian festival would have invented either the 
torture for the child or the sin for the boy. And it is for this 
reason, because the effect of the institution depends so much 
more on the spirit in which it is observed, and on the notions 
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associated with it, than on the precise regulations laid down 
for its observance. ^.Ultiinately, however, and we hope before 
long, the subordinate part of the subject will have to be consi* 
dered and decided on, and wc* therefore proceed to offer a few 
remarks, first on regulations intended to prevent trading on 
Sunday, and secondly on those intended to resrtrict amusement. 

The Act of Charles 11. was much narrowed in its operation 
by the interpretation of the judges: it. expressly forbade all 
work whatever by all persons whatever ; but it specially men- 
tioned particular trades, and specially spoke of mcn^s ordinary 
callings. The judges restrained the effect of the general words 
by that of the special words ; or to use plain language, treated 
the Act as if the general words had never been inserted. 
There arc also great practical difficulti(3s in exacting the 
penalties which the Act provides. “ The existing law,” says 
Sir Richard Alaync, in his evidence given before the Committee 
of the Lords in 1850, on the Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, 
is quite inoperative ; the penalty being too small, the trader 
being only liable for one act on a Sunday, and it being also 
necessary to prove the particular article to have been sold 
which was exposed for sale.” But as all contracts made on 
Sunday with reference to the subjeats of a mau*s ordinary 
calling arc void, and as bills and notes cannot be presented 
on Sunday, the larger operations of commerce cannot be carried 
on during this day. Practically, the law works very tolerably 
well, supposing that we are to have any legislation at all upon 
the subject. The Sunday is a» day of rest from the labours of 
men’s ordinary callings, with three principal exceptions : that 
of persons engaged in providing travellers with means of loco-^ 
motion and refreshment ; that of public servants, whose duties, 
such as those of the police and the post-office,, cannot be sus- 
pended ; and lastly, that of persons who supply the. wants of 
the poorer inhabitants of large towns. Domestic servants 
stand on so different a footing from other labourers, and have 
really so much rest allowed them oa Sunday, that we need not 
include them in the list of exceptions. The shop-trading on 
Sunday is of course illegal i but common sense tells *us that if 
workmen are paid late on Saturday night, and if there are 
thousands of persons in large towns who have no means of 
keeping provisions even for a day, some kinds of shops must 
be open. There is no great amount of this kind of Bunday 
trading in England ; in some largo towns, such as Exeter and 
Halifax, there is said to be none ; but in most large towns 
there is some, and in London there is a great deal. There are 
streets qn streets in London, down whioh a person may waUc 
at twelve at noon on Sunday, and he will hardly see a shop 
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closed. This is illegal, but it is pormitted ; and that is almost 
the same as being legal. Common sensei or perhaps we may 
say a common*scnse interpretation of the Act, also permits 
persons to exercise their calling on Sunday, when the times at 
which they can exercise it are necessarily precarious. Fisher- 
men, for instance, fish as much as they please. Last year, 
indeed, we had a conviction by magistrates in Worcestershire 
for gathering in the harvest on Sunday ; but the very notoriety 
which the conviction gained, showed that it was a rarity ; and 
the Home Secretary subsequently remitted the punishment on 
the ground .that in the particular case, that of a person 
gathering his own harvest, the Act did not apply. 

But such cases of conviction under the Act, though rare, 
make us ask ourselves whether we ought to allow those wdio 
only do what tacit permission has made almost legal, to be 
exposed to the chance of being informed against by any 
malicious or fanatic neighbour. It has been said that we ought 
to have an Act expressly recognising and sanctioning those 
cxccptioris which custom and common sense dictate. And the 
present state of the law also suggests another change. If we 
prohibit trading at all, wc ought, it is said, to prohibit it cfTec- 
tually. It is scandaloiiscthat one man in a hundred who wishes 
to trade, should force, by the fear of his competition, the ninety 
and nine who are otherwise disposed, to trade against their 
wishes. And yet he can always do so, if he pleases, unless the 
law is stringent enough to put him down easily and effectually. 
The traders themselves are dnxidus not to trade, but they cannot 
help it. It was on these grounds that last year Lord Robert 
Grosvenor brought forward his bill, which met so lamentable 
an end under the intimidation of the Hyde Park riots. This 
bill was not a iiabbatarian bill ; the reasons for it rested on 
.quite a different basis from those alleged for rejecting the 
proposal to open on Sunday the public museums and galleries. 
The argument for it was a very good argument. It is for the 
public good, its supporters said, that there should be one day 
of rest in the week ; but it is impossible that there should be 
a day unless the legislature interferes; because one selfish man 
can force^ a whole locality to work. Lord Stanley affirmed that 
there were in London 50,000 persons who were compelled on 
Sunday to work against their will ; and the majority of those 
who actually trade, arc, it was said, quite in favour of a strict 
measure which would prevent their trading. The butchers of 
Clare^market, for instance, all with only one or two exceptions, 
signed a petition in favour of .the measure. The bill was there- 
fore intended to secure an acknowledged public benefit, and 
was brought forward in the interest of the overworked poor. 
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It was in some measure opposed to tho Sabbatarian doctrine, 
because it legalised trading on Sunday up to nine o^dock in 
the morning. But it broke do wn^ because it really could not 
deal with the necessary exceptions. The only exceptions it 
allowed, were that milk should *bc saleable in the afternoon, 
and newspapers till ten o'clock in the morning. But much 
more might be reasonably asked for. The bill only applied to 
the metropolis, and therefore it was notnccessary to consider such 
cases as those of the reaper and the hshernian. But numberless 
instances suggested themselves in which tlic proposed measure 
would bear very hardly on the comfort of the poor. Why was 
a man who only had a long sleep once a week, and only shaved 
once a week, to get up so early on Sunday, that not only he 
but all the other customers of the barber* should be shaved 
before nine o’clock } ' Again, as Mr. Drummond informed the 
House, there are 150,000 families in London who live in a single 
room : it would be rather hard to compel these persons to get 
their Sunday’s dinner on Saturday, and keep it through the 
night, tainting the atmosphere, and becoming itself corrupted. 
Then there are many trades connected with the innocent 
recreation of the poor. Was the poor man in his afternoon’s 
walk, his one holiday-walk in a dreary ^week, not to be allowed 
to buy an orange or a twist of tobacco ? The public-houses 
were open in the middle of the day and in the ef 0 ning, why 
should not the confectioners’ shops be open too ? Why should 
not the hungry pedestrian be able to buy a biscuit or a bun, 
without exposing himself to •the •temptation of spirituous 
liquors ? 

Mr. Drummond exactly expressed the real difficulty when 
he said that he disliked the insinuation contained in the title of 
the bill that its object was to prevent unnccess^y trading on 
Sunday. In poipt of fact, unnecessary trading on the Sunday 
could only be tra'ding by tho rich.” A certain^ amount of 
Sunday trading is necessary ; at present, custom regulates 
the amount, but when it is attempted to give a precise and 
legal character to the trading, it is found impossible to do 
so satisfactorily : either the measure is har^h on tlie poon or is 
so lax as to make its enforcement inoperative. The l^use 
of Commons, in giving up Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Bill, was 
not so much intimidated as convinced of the truth of this 
position, when brought strongly before them. Those who 
talked about the selfishness of the luxurious members of clubs 
were quite wrong in supposing any wish to exist in the upper 
class to curtail the pleasures of the lower. In the last century, 
a welLknown nobleman said that he wasf glad to have a rainy 
Sunday, because he hated to see the poor enjqying themselves^ 
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We will venture to say that there is^ not a trace of this feeling 
to be found now in either House of Parliament, or in any club 
in Pall-mall. The upper classes are far more anxious to pro- 
mote the enjoyment and comfort of the poor than the middle 
class are, although their \Yish is displayed in rather a languid 
and negative \^’ay. But the spokesmen of the London poor 
W'ere quite right in saying that the wants of the rich on Sunday 
were supplied by the club or the comfortable private house, 
and that the wants of the poor could only be supplied by Sunday 
trading. The rich were not to argue from what they could 
give up to w;hat the poor could give up. In a measure which 
did not aflect the rich at all, they must be guided entirely^by 
the actual requirements and capabilities of the poor. 

Are we, then, to* adojit the other alternative, and protect the 
Sunday by no legislation whatever? Wo think this is the con- 
clusion at which the country will ultimately arrive. But it 
is not to be desired, and certainly not to be expected, at 
present. It can only be carried out when the notion is widely 
spread and firmly held, that Sunday is a Christian festival, and 
a day set apart by common consent as a day of rest, religious 
worship, and recreation. If this were really believed and acted 
on, we might safely dispense with all legislative protection, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that ^\l^ch would be solely directed to faci- 
litating the. stopping of great commercial transactions: laws, 
for instance, prevciitiu^jf bills or notes which fall due oa 
Sunday, being presented for payment. The nation which 
wished for a Sniulay inightr bo safely trusted to keep it. The 
degree in which Sunday has been observed has varied very 
considerably within tlio period during which legislation on tho 
subject has remained the same. 'J'he last sixty years have 
seen a marked and gradual improvement. There is a real 
anxiety among five-tenths of the population to have a day of 
rest from work. We do not beli<*ve tlierc would be a shop 
open in Regent-street or a factory at work in Manchester 
on Sunday, because the Act of Charles II. was repealed. Why 
are the theatres closed in Passion-week ? They are bound 
by no law: one tJieatre might, on the competition theory, open 
all the week long, and so force all the others to open too. 
But the theatres are shut because society and managers alike 
wish them to be shut It is certain that a population which works 
for six days iu the week, can do more than a population which 
works for seven. Can it be supposed that men who know this, 
and believe this, will entirely forget it when they have to adopt it 
in practice ? It is said that the many will remember it, the few 
forget it 5 and the oempetitiou of the few will force the many 
to do as the few do. ' This is hard to prove or disprove, but 
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certainly the balance of prpbability is against it In countries 
where the Sunday is protected only hy the feelings of the 
people, we do not find that all shopkeepers open their shops 
in the same way as on week-days 5 nor can it be said that the 
competition of their seven days a week pressed at all hardly on 
our six. The defenders of Sunday legislation* tell ns not only 
that all would be forced to keep open shop^ but that the work- 
man will give seven days’ work for six days’ wages. Has it 
ever occurred to them to ask whether continental labourers do 
this, and if so, how it can happen that their employers do not reap 
any advantage from it. Both propositions canUot be true — ^that 
the masters will make their servants work seven days because it 
is profitable, and that it is unprofitable to make servants work 
more than six. The fact is, that the notions of English Sab- 
batarians on the subject are derived from seeing' the erection of 
largo buildings carried on in Paris upon the Sunday. When 
the Government or any other gi*eat employer has a particular 
object to elfect within a definite time, it is of course advan- 
tageous to carry on the work without intermission.’ Every- 
thing that can be said in favour of giving the Sunday to rest 
can be said, and much more strongly, in favour of giving the 
night to rest : and yet the wheels ofi civilized society would 
stop if every one wont to bed at ten o’clock. There are 
plainly exceptional cases; but it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the bulk of the French people cither does or can work 
during the whole week as Englishmen work clui’ing six days of 
it. What degree of necessity juslrifies the exception being 
applied in a particular case is a question for the decision of the 
individual conscience, and for that general conscience which 
we call public opinion. To most Englishmen the object of 
completing great buildings, to add a lustre to a dynasty, would 
seem an insufficient object: if so, we have nothing to do but 
to proclaim our opinion, and ourselves adhere to it. 

That the existing Sunday legislation has a bad side, which 
ought most seriously to be taken into account when its praises 
are sung, is evident when we hear of such facts as the petition 
of the Glare-market butchers mentioned above. They were so 
accustomed to walk in legislative leading-strings, that they had 
lost all notion that there was a right thing for them to do, and 
that they could do it. ' From all we can learn of the wants and 
habits of the London jioor, we think it a work of necessity that 
these butchers should open their shops^during a part of Sunday. 
But if they do not think so, why do they not shut their shops? 
They say they are afraid to shut them — that their neigfaboui^ 
would get the start of them, their custom would fall off, and 
they wbuld be ruined. But thousands of J ews shut their shops on 
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Saturday, and take their chance of min: \Vhy cannot Chriatians 
imitate them on Sunday ? If the traders put this as a matter of 
conscience, let them be ruined : vrhy should the State stand 
between an honest man and the sacrihee his conscience 
demands of him? But if they ti'eat it as a matter of expe- 
diency, and caldulatc probabilities, we think the true answer is 
this : — If the*'poor require that these shops should be open on 
Sunday, it is on the whole expedient that the shops should be 
open, rather than that the butchers should have an entire 
holiday. If the poor do not require ihese shops to be open, or 
so far as they do not require it, the probability is that no one 
would be ruined hy closing his business-premises on Sunday. 
Society is too much alive to the importance of a day of rest to 
encourage trading where it is unnecessary. Perhaps, at first 
it might be desirable that, in imitation of the early-closing 
movement, the traders of a district should agree formally to 
close their shops on Sundays. But it is not the agreement 
that really binds the shopkeepers ; it is their sense of what is 
right and wise, gradually quickened by education ; and it is the 
force of the opinion of others. These causes would soon 
operate to put down Sunday trading when really unnecessary; 
but even an agreement, ^as springing more directly from the will 
of individuals, and made on their responsibility, would be better 
than the restraint of a legislative enactment. 

But whate\er doubt there may be as to the extent to which 
the Acts prohibiting Sunday trading can safely be repealed, 
there is no doubt wdiatever that Sunday recreation should not 
only be permitted, but encouraged. For the poor of large cities 
the kind of recreation which consists in seeing country sights 
and tasting country air during a few hours of Sunday, is nothing 
short of a necessity. That railways make this vecrcatioii pos- 
sible is one of the very few alleviations which have been given to 
the misery of modern city life. It is quite' as milch an act of 
charity, even of necessity, to send poor man by a Sunday 
excursion train, as to take an ass out of a pit. The poor of 
London are in a pit, and a very foul pit too ; w^c cannot do 
much for^them, but we can prolong and sweeten their life by 
giving them an occasional glimpse into a happier and purer 
existence. How certainly the country acts as a restorative both 
to the physical and moral healdi of town populations, has been 
stated over and over again by all those best qualified to form 
an opinion. The improvement in the general conduct of the 
people of Loiidon,’^ says Sir Richard Mayne, in the report 
above referred to, “ has been very great in recent years, and I 
attribute it to the increase of facilities for getting out of town.” 
Sir Joseph Paxton, in his evidence given i^fore the Committee 
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of tlie Commons upon the Beer Act, desoribes with most con- 
vincing minuteness and vividness the* effect produced by open- 
ing the noble grounds of Chatsworth to the artisans of Maccles- 
field and Derby. Drunkenness decreases, family union is 
promoted, happiness is tasted ; ind even the . exercise of that 
spirit of decorum and respect for property, which the poor in- 
variably display when placed upop their honoifr, must exalt 
and strengthen the general character. 

The duty of providing as far as possible means whereby the 
poor of large cities may be enabled to visit the country on 
Sundays is so obvious, that wc may be surprised thpt even Sab- 
batarians do not look on it as a work of necessity. We think it 
very probable that much of their reluctance to see the truth as 
it is, arises from an unconscious confusion of the English with the 
Jewish poor. In the Bible they find the lot of poverty blessed, 
as sheltering most readily within it the excellencies of humility, 
dihintcrestedness, and unquestioning faith. The way, then, to 
elevate the poor is, they say, not to break the Sabbath by taking 
them into the country, but to show them how they may bear and 
even be grateful for their poverty. This is to forget what a 
poor Jew was, and w’hat a poor Londoner is. It is not a crust 
of dry bread and a cup of water that prushes and degrades a 
man, but unwearied labour, expulsion from honest society, and 
vicious thoughts. In a hot climate and a thinly-populated 
country, to listen to the teaching of the law with which ho had 
long been familiar, to restrain avarice^, to surrender himself to 
religious impressions, >vas a task quite within the coiujppiss ot 
a poor man’s power, and akin to the loiig-develojjcd instincts oi 
a Jew. His poverty may be compared with that of a Highland 
or a Cumberland peasant: they have little w^orldly comfort, 
but they have inic for sober thought, and Ubdies healthy enough 
to be the dwelling-place of a healthy mind. Contrast with this 
the hopeless, heartless, grovelling, toiling, careworn misery of 
the poor in Bermondsey or JLloundsditcb. Health, relief from 
the strain on mind and body, quiet sleep .in pure air, a change 
for the eye and the brain> arc absolutely necessary before these 
men can be raised from their state of moral degradation. The 
physical question is the primary one, — Can the poor of London 
be made healthy enough to grow better f There is only one 
day in tlic ^veek on which anything can be done to solve this 
question^ and we are asked to throw tliis day awayt 

Where arc we to stop ? it is asked:, are we to go on till not 
only the poor man has country recreation, but places of amuse- 
ment open for him in towns ? If any places of amusement.are 
open, should any be compulsorily shut? The country, recre- 
ation is so infinitely the more important point, that we do not 
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tbink the opening of town places of amusement very much 
worth discussing at present. But ultimately we see no reason 
to doubt that all amusements may and will be permitted. I'hat 
tlie British Museum and National Galleiy should bo opened, 
cannot be denieifl for a moment, on any other than purely 
Sabbatarian grounds. A more plausible objection is made to 
permitting any place of amusement to be open on Sunday 
where money is taken at the doors, because to permit one and 
to refuse another," is to create a monopoly ; and if all amuse- 
ments are permitted, the nation will, it is feared, become absorbed 
in amusemen^t on a day that should be devoted to bettor purposes* 
We have liere exactly the same proposition as that urged for 
prohibiting Sunday, trading; and here, again, its truth is 
equally questionable. If it is a bad thing to indulge in certain 
amusements on Sunday, why should we suppose that every one 
will indulge in them simply because he is permitted to do so ? 
The Act of George II. , which closes places of amusement, is 
as much a subject of unccriaiiity as the Act of Charles II. re- 
garding trade. The Committee on Public Houses noticed in 
their report how easily it Avas evaded. “ The inconsistency,’* 
they say, that suffers the singing saloons of Manchester and 
Liverpool, and Crcmoiqc and the Eagle Tavern Gardens, to be 
open on Sunday, and shuts in the face of all but the pro- 
prietors, and those who have free admission, the gardens of tho 
Zoological Society, and the vast and ^ aried school of secular 
instruction provided within the grounds and building of the 
Crys 4 d Palace, is too glaring for continuance.” The law thus, 
as it stands, fails where it most wishes to succeed. And if we 
attempt to lay down any rules as to what amusements are and. 
what are not innocent, we arc at once beset with infinite diffi- 
culties. What is an%,muscmcnt? A clergymaq^ lately told us 
that he had been severely censured by a 89 .bbatarian for car- 
rying a walking-stick on Sunday. We ddspair, after this, of 
finding any recreation that all will agree in as innocent. Wo 
must leave the matter to the decision of conscience and taste ; 
and w'e should hope that common bcnsc, good fooling for others, 
and respect for the religious oharaoter of the day, might be 
trusl^tl to pronounce, from time to time, what limits it would 
be advisable to impose by custom, not by law, on the liberty 
of recreation. 

If we amuse ourselves, it is said, what is to hinder a Conti- 
nental Sunday being transplanted into England ? A Conti- 
nental Sunday ! — ^that is the bugbear. It is one that we may 
meet with confidence ; for we do not hesitate to say that, in the 
greater portion of the Continent, the Sunday is kept better than 
in England. Even the Sunday of Paris is better than the 
Sunday of Edinburgh. What are tho two things that we are 
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asked to oompare i Let us leave out extremes, and compare 
the Sunday of a large English iown*widi the Sunday of Ger- 
many or Switzerland. In what respect have we the advantage? 
A German father of a family goes to church in the morning, 
dines and smokes, spends his aft6moon iu tea-gardens with his 
family, and goes to the theatre in the evening.* Ue spends a 
day more or less religious according to the dictates of his con- 
science — social, cheerful, bright witli innocent pleasure. Who 
are we, that we should condemn him ? It a very fa\*ourite 
topic at religious meetings to express gratitude that the light 
of the Gospel shines so much 'more brightly here .than on the 
Continent, and to thank God that we are not as other men are. 
Would a German, who saw blinds drawn dawn on Sunday, and 
walking-sticks rejected as an earthly vanity,* much wish to be 
like us? To say nothing of the much higher aitd truer Chris- 
tian liberty of those who have not made a ghostly idol of their 
Sunday,” the German has conspicuously the advantage in two 
minor points — the j}ower of sociality, and the power of enjoy- 
ment. The lamentable want of anything like enjoyment in 
England, except in lield-sports, is the source of most of our 
gi-eat national faults, especially of money-worship. The few 
Englishmen, even in the higher rank^ who can enjoy, are 
scarcely comprehenbible to the mass of their acquaintance. A 
recent writer,* to whose wisdom and honesty every writer on the 
Sunday question should pay a grateful tribute, tells a story of 
Lord Melbourne and a young guardSman going with some 
ladies to a theatre. Next day •the •guardsman complained to 
the ladies that the evening had been stupid, and that there had 
been nothing to see, Jjord Melbourne was told of this, and 
exclaimed, Nothing to s6c ! were there not the lobsters in the 
fisb-shops to look at as we went along ?” Lord Melbourne was 
one of the few men who could enjoy. If only one maq in five 
could take pleasurc'in looking at a lobster-shop, and only one 
man in ten would take liis ^yfe to look <at the sight, England 
would be a very different country from what it is. 

Great lamentations are poured forth over the number of 
persons who must be employed if popular recreation is per^ 
mitted. It is a question partly of necessity, partly of good 
arrangement. The few must be sacrificed for the many* The 
physician who cures a fever or the surgeon who sets an arm on 
Sunday loses his rest. So, too, those excellent physicians and 
ministers of health, the engiiie-drivera and stokers of Sun- 
day excursion trains, must lose their rest. It is unavoidable ; 
but at the same time the actual number of persons requisite to 
carry on the machinery of recreation is, under good systematic 


* rriends iu Council Abroad. “Eraser’s Magazine,” January, 1866. 
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arrangement, wonderfully small. The writer of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Sermons in Glass” has calculated the relative pro- 
portion of persons employed and persons benefited in the 
ordinary channels of Sunday recreation; and he gives the 
following result of his inquiry 

In omnibuses the services of one person benefit . . 42 


In railways » « . • « 51 

In steamboats 95 

In tlie Crystal Palace they might benefit 200 


We do not vouch for the accuracy of the calculation, but 
probably it approaches the truth. And whatever the number 
may be, nothing would be more easy to arrange than that 
persons employed on Sunday should have a holiday or half 
holiday in the week : the police engaged on Sunday have 
already in some districts a holiday, and a special service at 
church for them on Wednesday morning. It is true that in many 
kinds of recreation the work imposed on those employed might 
really not be compensated by any good gained by the people at 
large. In the present state of the English drama, for instance, 
we think it much better that the theatres should be shut on 
Sunday. It is difficult to say whether theatres at present afford 
least instruction or amyscnient But no rigid rule should be laid 
down, and every particular instance can only be settled by con- 
sideration of the circumstances, of the balance of advantages, 
and of the general feeling on the subject. 

Let us repeat once fiiore what we liavo said above, that no 
question about the abolitien ofithc laws limiting Suntlay trading 
and Sunday recreation can be properly entertained and dis])oscd 
of until the true notion of Sunday as a Christian festival has 
settled into the minds of men. No exertions to spread this 
truth can be, too great or too rapid. But the mode of taking 
advantage of growing knowledge, and of more true and liberal 
opinions on the subject, is a matter requiring the exercise of 
moderation, of respect for others,, and at the same time of firm- 
ness. On the one. hand, ^ve cannot expect that prejudices 
associated with religion should die out at once, or that feelings 
ingrained into national character should rapidly fade away. 
On fhe other hand, timidity may only prolong the struggle ; we 
cannot consent to be defrauded of the liberty that is our due : 
and wc may come to the conviction that there is not only 
sound doctrine, but sound advice, in the well-known sentence of 
Luther’s Table Talk’^p. 319)— 

If anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake — if 
anywhere any one sots up its observance upon a Jewish foun- 
dation, then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance 
on it, to feast on it, to do anything that shall remove this 
encroachment on Christian liberty 
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1. Acten des Wiener CongresHCS vi den JahreH 1814, 1815. 
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1815—1895. 
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brother, Charles William Vane, Marquis of Londonderry. 
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8. I{amard*s Debates* Vols. XXIX. ejid XXX. 

O LD, ever renovating Europe has been the scene of many 
epochs and glad openings of new eras ; but never before did 
the hcartsof her children expand -with such joyous universal hope, 
as in the spring and summer of 1814. The nights grew bright with 
illuminations, the days with national festivals and jubilees. 'Poets 
emulated the lark ip gladsome song; philanthropists aifd social 
philosophers, busy happy bees in summer’s sunshine, gathered 
speculative honey for the sweetening of the nations ; whilst uni- 
versal mankind, literally from the throne to the cottige, mingled 
pious gratitude with fond resolves. For the conqueror, more 
dreadful still to the high than to the low ones of the earth,* was 
conquered ; the long weary struggle w^as gloriously ended, hnd 
there was once more Pkace I Born sovereigns who had learned 
the taste of the stranger’s bread far away from native thrones, 
or had experienced some other humiliating eclipse of hereditary 
splendour, could now return home again' with rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves” with them, and rich with precious seed” of ex- 
perience, mgke the people happy. And there was to be a re- 
modelling of the map of Europe, and a general settlement upon 
lasting foundations. Germany was to initiate a new national life^ 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVIII ]--New Sebies, Vol IX. No. II. H H 
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and make ready for the awakening of old Barbarossa from his 
long sleep in the llar^s mountain. Russia, the magnanimous 
deliverer of Europe/* having practically demonstrated its im- 
portance to mankind, was hepceforth to be not only a leading 
member in the European system, but regarded itself the chosen 
champion of suffering nationalities — in l^daud, Greece, and the 
Sclavonic w'orld generally. -May not the Sclavc be the coming 
man Europe has been waiting for? Alexander and his Russians 
had reasons for proud joy. The Netherlands were to be re- 
united as if no effectual Duke of Alva or Spanish Inquisition had 
ever operated there ; and the new kingdom was to be closely 
united with England, both by family and political tics. As to 
this country, what /eclings, what hope could be too high for it ? 
It was but u hundred years since it nad for the first time taken a 
prominent part in continental affairs, and gained the peace of 
Utrecht; and now kings and heroes, the elite of all Europe, Lave 
come over to testify personally their admiration and gratitude to 
the sturdy islanders wliose subsidies were so bountiful. The 
pulse of England beat high, and her stern bosom warmed even 
towards Cossacks with flat noses and slanting eyes. — The Regent 
of England, on his right hand the Hero of England carrying the 
sword of Slate vsdiich h6 knows how to wield, and surrounded by 
the high and the beautiful of the hand, joined in the people’s ca- 
thedral with all ranks and conditions of men, in ascribing all 
glory to the Most Higlw Now surely liberty and plenty shall 
begin to reign, what shall hinder ? — The weight that had long 
pressed upon the spirits of meii w’as removed, and great was the 
rebound of their recovcicd elasticity. 

But not only the victorious Allies and liberated nations 
rejoiced. France, who had to pay the piper, and whose ^^rebouud” 
could hardly be supposed to be in the upward direction, closed 
her chapter of conquest and glory not with bitterness alone; but 
remembering the good King lleiirilV. and his paternal concern 
for every Frenchman’s Sunday dinner, took again kindly and 
fven sanguinely to his descendants. “ The King of Prussia,” 
writes Madame de Staol, wais astonished that being vanquished 
should cause them so jiiuch pleasure.” The career of glory was 
run; and the reign of Constitutional liberty, without con- 
scription and droits reunis^ was to commence, and of quiet, 
prosperous citizen life, pleasant to contemplate after so many 
years of restless existence. The second Charlemagne, who had 
made France the Empife-state and Paris the City of the world, 
was indeed caged; but his magniiicent enterprise, ended in such 
a way, had cost five milliards of money and three millions 
of French lives ; and he overshadowed everybody,* and would 
suffer no will but his own. A Bourbon with a constitution will 
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be better. And so, not enly high-born royalist ladies, in exu- 
berance of spirits, jumped behind Cossacka saddles and made 
their entry into Paris that fashion but even Oamot and his like 
felt sanguine ; and Beranger, the people’s troubadour, sang tln' 
praises of the King of Yvetot, se Uvant tariJ., se couekant tot,'" 
who made four meals a-day, was a good neighlj^ur, caused no 
tears to his people except at his death, and slept well without 
glor 3 \ Such a reign will bo pleasant, although inaugurated bj" 

Lord Villain-ton^** And so the bourgeoisie, looking forward to 
good trade, joined in the chorus, 

“ Oh, oh, ah, ah, quel hon petit roi c’dtuit lii I” 

France had been treated leniently by the victorious Allies ; 
no indemnities \vcrc demanded ; she was preserved, even witli 
some trifling augmentation, in her limits of ’92; which included 
Alsace, in good part “ stolen,” the Germans say, by Louis XIV., 
and which the German Powers, having now reconquered it, 
thought they had a right to retain. But Alexander and Welling- 
ton, who had alho a w^ord to speak in the matter, spoke it generously 
for France. Tliat was at the Peace of Paris, the first” Peace. 
On that memorable occasion the Allies — repeating with lighter 
hearts the promise made three months* before, at the Treaty of 
Chaumont, while the shadow of Napoleon was still on the 
horizon — solemnly declared, That, animated by the desire to put 
an end to the long agitations of Europe and the misfortunes of 
nation**, by a solid peace upon njuat repartition of forces 
amongst the Powers ; they had agreed to maintain harmony and 
a good understanding, not only with each other, but, as much as 
in them lay, amongst the nations of Europe generally. — Be it 
noticed as a feature on the dial-plate of History, that here, for 
the first time in international transactions, Eurdpe” appears as 
a body corporate ;• it is the first joint action on record in the 
name and general interest of ** all Europe.” Christian nations, 
improving in that respect upon the lawless practice of antiquity, 
had already established a jm gentium; and here, improving again 
upon that, we have the notion of a Pan-European Constable 
with authority to keep the {xiace in this large part of the world, 
—if hut his stafl' and his discretion prove adequate to the busi- 
ness I 

Other points agreed upon at Paris are : That Holland, with 
an augmentation of territory, is to be placed under the sovercigiity 
of the House of Orange. Germany to'^form a confederation of 
Sovereign States. Italy, with the exception of the parts ialiing 
to AjistVia, also to consist of Sovereign States. Switzcriand to 
continue in its independence. England to keep Malta and the 
French colonies of Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Mauritius. The 
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navigation of the Rhine to be free to .all nations^ and meana to 
be fonnd for applying the same rule to other rivers, so as to 
facilitate the intercourse of nations. — By additional secret articles 
it was agreed that the Allies^ were to arrange the distribution 
and settlement of the Countries retaken from France, or become 
otherwise disposable, amongst themselves, without the participa- 
tion of France ; and it was indicated in general outline how these 
countries were to be appropriated : Austria and Sardinia are to 
have Uppcr-Italy ; Genoa to be incorporated with the latter. 
Belgium to be joined to Holland. The Countries on the left 
side of the Rhine to go to Holland, Prussia, and other German 
States. All these arrangements to be completed at a general 
Congress which is to* as<?emblc within two months at Vienna. — 
Signed at Paris, 30th May, 1814, by France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, England, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden ; the last seven 
being the parties to the Treaty of Cliaimiont, which had pre- 
ceded the* final march upon Paris. 

The Peace was signed at Paris ; tlic Triumph celebrated 
in London ; the new settlement of Europe was to be decided at 
Vienna. Thither all eyes were now turned. — Ancient Vmdobona, 
city of the Wends or Vandals, old as the green hills that over- 
hang it ; modern Wien 6r Vienna, capital of Eastern Germany, 
and metropolis of all that motley agglomciation of countries 
which the historical good luck” of the Ilapshurgs has gathered 
under the once Ducal noiv Imperial Crown of Austria, has seen 
many visitom and chronicled many vicissitudes since Marcus 
Aurelius wrote his contemplations and ended his career within 
its precincts. Frederick Barbarossa lodged here on his way to 
Palestine, and Richard Coeiir de Lipii, involuntarily, on Lis 
return. Under its walls Rudolph of Ilapsburg, the brave Swiss 
gentleman who could pray and fight, defeated King Ottakar of 
Bohemia, and established ins house, it appears, on lasting foun- 
dations. Outpost of Western civilization towards the Sclavonic- 
Asiatic population, it has had to bear and to ward off, shield-Iike, 
many dangerous onsets from Huns, Maggiars, Turks ; at the last 
of which the gallant Sobieski, did not exactly save,” as his 
eloquent countrymen arc fond of boasting, but bravely assisted 
the bther relieving armies in saving Vienna. Two generations 
earlier (l(>19) it had stood a still more ominous siege ; the Pro- 
testants of Bohemia were at the gates ; the Protestant Estates of 
Austria, the chief nobility (all Protestants in those days I) had 
forced their way into !!he castle witli their petition of rights. 
King Ferdinand stood alone amidst revolted subjects, none to 
help him but the Virgin Mary. Ferdinand, wilt thou sign sqpn ?” 
cried one of the deputation of nobles ; while the Bohemian 
shells Vere hissing about the palace-windows. Ferdinand, trust- 
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ijig firmly in the Virgin^ ^id not sign. He bad promieed his 
dying mother, and vowed at the shrine of Loretto, to put down 
heresy in his realms, and make, Catholicism again triumphant. 
Nor did the Virgin forsake him.^ Dampidre’a cuirassiem, with 
the Spanish'^Neuierlandish army* behind them*, saved the king 
from his rebellious nobles and besieging Bohemians, and ena- 
bled him to begin the Thirty Years* War, and to make Catholicism 
very triumphant in Austria. The once sturdy^ Austrian burghcra 
in the coarse of time became obedient loving subjects, and were 
spiritually cut off from the rest of Germany. They lived 
an easy physical life, giving more exercise to their stomach than 
to their brain. The only voice by which they still spoke to in- 
tellectual Europe was the fiddle. Moz^art speaking the hidier 
passions that lay inarticulate in them ; Strauss the lower. But 
they were always an unthinkingly loyal, a kindly, physically 
well-conditioned people ; and, in course of time, they had tlieir 
beautiful Maria-Thcresa, whose noble female instincts^urpassed 
the wisdom of men. Her, Vienna saw as a brilliant, high-spirited 
Amazon, heading her gallant chivalry in defence of thc‘integrity 
of Austria against the world : saw her also as loving mother, 
when one night she appeared suddenly at her box-front, in the 
Burg-thcatre, in homely attire and candle in hand, to announce 
with thrilling voice to her dear Viennese that her son ** Leopold’s 
wife had got a boy !” After that Vienna saw her son Joseph 
putting down Jesuits, dissolving convents, endeavouring to undo 
the work of Ferdinand, and to break, if possible, the partnership 
with the Virgin Mary. But not^proving strong enough for the 
w^ork, it broke him. Finally, in recent years, Vienna had heard 
the cannon of Austerlitz and Wagram, and seen Maria-Theresa’s 
grandson— the same whose birth she proclaimed so joyously in 
the Burg-theatre — now Kaiser Franz, in his white uniform with 
red facings, much. shorn of the ancient Hapsburg splendour, 
riding by the side of his intended son-in-law — the once 'Corsican 
lieutenant I But Vienna did not love its Kaiser less for his 
misfortunes; received him as in triumplrwhen returning from 
defeat; armed and fought when bid to fight ; submitted whetl 
bid to submit; unthinkingly loyal and obedient througjiout. 
And when lately her old good fortune had returned to Austria, 
and Francis came home from the wars and from Paris, bringing 
his daughter back, and witb an Austrian Empire larger than 
ever in bis and Mettemieb’s pockets — what could the good 
Viennese do but exult, illuminate allegorical transparencies which 
glorified the father and the daughter,” and echo by the Danube 
the shouts from the Thames ? 

Such were some of the prominent scenes in the historical 
panorama of Vienna, when it prepared itself for a scene of a 
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novel kind and unprecedented grandeur: ^Europe, for the first 
time since the fair nymph that gave it name was landed upon its 
shores, and peopled it with tnp judicious race of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus — meeting in peace as one commonwealth ; em- 
perors, kings, and princes, representatives of republics, cities, and 
corporations assembled in a parliament of nations. Cedimt armce 
fog(u Now Icf'connsel prevail, and the balance of power, and the 
interests of mankind bo cunningly devised and firmly established 
by wisdom. — The streets of Vienna arc irnriow and crooked, 
and the city is but ill adapted for harbouring large concourses 
of people. Its moral atmosphere is not invigorating or favour- 
able to political new'-births; nevertheless, Vienna is the chosen 
Olvmpia.of European counsel. Let us hope that the counsellors 
wifi be proof against the genius of the place ! At all events, in 
the early September days, posthorses w^ere greatly in requisition 
in all the great thoroughfares of the Continent, and innumerable 
vehicles were seen tnuelliiig with the horses’ heads towards the 
south-east corner of Germany, w^here the Teutonic and Scla- 
vonic worlds meet, and the waters run lazily towards the stag- 
nant Elast The (Congress was to have met in July, but to accom- 
modate the English plenipotentiary. Lord Castlereagh, who w^as 
still detained by parliamontary duties, and the Emperor of Russia, 
who had to look in at home, where several things had gone wrong 
while he was abroad delivering Europe, — the formal opening 
was postponed to the lifst of October. It was presumed that 
that would give ample time for the Allies to come to an under- 
standing about the appropriation of the conquered territories 
they had to dispose of. France, according to one of the 
secret clauses of the Peace of Paris, was not to par- 
ticipate in that part of the business of Congress; which it 
would be desirable, therefore, to have got done, and established 
as a fait accompli^ before the arrival of her ambassador, the 
Prince Talleyrand, so as not to hurt that gentleman’s feelings. 
It was expressly for this latter purpose that Castlcreagh — after 
stopping at Ghent, Whore English and American commissioners 
were negotiating a j)cacc — travelled by way of Paris, to retard 
the prince’s departure a little, apologize for the unavoidable 
cause, and keep his mind unruffled. I'hc Emglish minister took 
the opportunlt}^, also, of hinting the fitness of the restored 
Bourbons initiating their expected course of gratitude towards 
England by the concession of a little commercial treaty ; and the 
hope that they would benractable about the slave-trsfae. Neither 
of which suggestions Talleyrand, to his infinite regret, was in a 
condition to enter upon Just then. So Castlereagh travelled 
oat eastward, and ont good firiend Talleyrand, biting the curb, 
Maned yet a fortnight. 
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Whilst the diplomatic world is on the road, stopping in likely 
places to sound ('ourls, conciliate colleagues, lay in statistics and 
stocks of good wine, (the Hon, Fred. Lamb’s despatch ap- 
pribing us in time that there is* “ hot one;, drop’’ to be had at 
Vienna), let inquire a little wftat work was 'before them, and 
what humour they brought to it. The Congress was to carry 
out the conditions which in the ^ Peace of P^rls bad been 
sketched in general outline. It was obvious that the most im- 
portant point would be that same distvibufion of dispos^iblc 
countries and territories, involving the political destinies of 
thiily-two millions of souls, and the balance of power,” The 
Peace of Paris, w^c said, specifically mentioned what England 
wras to keep, and how Austria, Sardinia, and Holland were to 
be gratified ; but Prussia’s portion was left undefined, and Russia 
was not mentioned at all. There arc, however, private treaties in 
existence between Russia, Prubria, and Austria, guaranteeing to 
the two latter Powers their integrity of 1805, and stating that 
the future arrangements with regard to the Duchy oT Warsaw 
should be made by common agreement between them. Here 
also were vague indications, that might open a door to difficul- 
ties. It does not appear, however, that the Powers had any 
misgivings; expecting, as they did, get all that matter 
settled before Talleyrand’s arrival. Yet it was a difficult 
task : it involved what, in our day, has been called a remodelling 
of the map of Europe; — a great ojiportunity for a parliament of 
nations, and much coveted by sanguine Self-confident politicians; 
but, seriously considered, an enierpri^ic surpassing human capaci- 
ties. Ill political, as in natural geography, lasting things have 
to adjust tbcmsclves by mutual pressure, each part bringing its 
own real weight to bear, and takiiig its ultimate position accord- 
ing to the impressions it makes and receives, ^Countries are 
united by force aqd by affinity, and oftenest both conditions are 
needed, and the affiniiy has to be established by force. Modem 
ccntraliml France, for instance, presents itself unitary ctioiigfa, 
m^ry mother's son, whether of the Longue d^Oc or Langne d^Oui, 
proud of his Frenchhood : yet centuries of force^ of a roi^h 
and terrible kind, underlie this smooth surface of unity. Not 
did England grow into a United kingdom by the mere ntqtual 
goodwill and desire of the three kingdoms to be united; but 
the prevailing /orr<? of one of them played an important part in 
the process. Gerinany, on the contrary, though full of affini- 
ties, did not consoliditte into complete^ unity in default of an 
adequate ^ constraining force. In joining populations jmtlg 
together, it will therefore be necessary to decide, first, are there 
amities? and secondly, is tb<^ auequate constraining force 
somewhere, to prevent separation upon the first quarrel, snch 
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as will arise even in love-matches? If we descend, however, 
from speculative philosophy to the' concrete business of the 
Congress, wc find that the ^ prime consideration there was the 
balance of power : to lay so many •• souls'’ into this scale and so 
many into that, tijl an .approximate equilibrium be established ; 
which is an altogether external and simpler process. The pro** 
ccss was further simplified by the antecedent fact of several of 
the countries under question being already taken possession of, 
and militarily occupied by parties who were qualified with regard 
to force at least. England occupied the French and Dutch 
colonies, the Ionian Islands, and other stations; and is more 
likely to tell the Congress what it is willing to give up, than to^ 
ask what it shall be allowed to keep. Austrian troops held 
tJppcr-Italy ; Russia commanded in the Gnmd-Ducliy of War- 
saw; and tne argument of nit w^ill be troublesome to 

meet. Belgium and Northern Italy are alreadv appropriated. 
What remains at the absolute disposal of Congress aic the Ger- 
man countries left of the Rhine ; Saxony, whose king, last ally 
of Napoleon, has been taken prisoner at Leipzig, and his king- 
dom sequestrated; and the Duchy of Warsaw, which had also 
belonged to the said captured king, but has fallen into the hands 
of Russia. The materials for the reconstruction of Prussia, to 
its former strength, at least,” will have to be found in those 
countries. 

Of the Powers expected to play tin influential part at the 
Congress there was noite so favourably situated as Eugland. 
Already in undisputed possesbion of what suited its pnrjmse, it 
had nothing essential to demand for itself, and was in a position 
to act as umpire in the conflicting pretensions of others, and 
as guardian of general interests. Of its own immediate affairs, 
the lox)ian Islands alone arc yet an open question ; and there 
might be some faint whisper about Malta, wliich the former 
masters of that historical rock, the once useful but now very 
rococo Knights of St. John \vouUL fain call their own again ; 
or they might be satisfied with Corfu instead. But niedieAl 
St<. John will have but a poor chance against modern St. George. 
England,, therefore, has for itself nothing to hope and nothing 
to fear from the Congress. Thanks to the British Channel — 
“ that cursed ditch which separates you from the rest of us,” as 
Maria-Thcresa’s husband once peevishly, and, as it were, in 
angry protest against the geology of our globe, observed to an 
English ambassador — ^thgiucs to that ditch,” England forms a 
little world of its own, sufficient to itself^ and with the wide 
ocean for its surplus activities. The affairs of the Continent can 
neither vitally assist it, nor vitally harm it ; it need never meddle 
with them unless it likes. The grandest chapters of its history 
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are without continental feats and alliances. Its active interfetence 
with the continental alFairS of Europe was but of a century’s 
standing, and bad from first to last been in opposition to France, 
and upholding what used to be called the ** liberties of Europe ;** 
that is to say, supporting the House of Hapsburg against the 
House of Bourbon. A considerable portion of the annual savings 
of English industry during that century found its way into uni- 
versal circulation through the Austrian, Danish, Hessian, &e., 
exchequers, till English subsidies grew to be*a weighty element 
in the European equilibrium. * The struggle had begun with 
Louis XIV., and ended with the defeat of Napoleon. Arrived 
at this point, the English Government had nothing so much at 
heart as to establish a good tmderstanding^ and even intimate 
relations, with France. The French people, 'it is true, were not 
likely to love ^‘Lord VilUwi-ton^^ and his occupying army very 
much ; but their restored rulci*s, the Bourbons, had every reason 
to be grateful to him and to England, and were expected to be 
so. Louis XVIII., before taking leave of the hospitable shores 
of England to take possession of his ancestral throne*, had ad- 
dressed solemn words to the Prince Regent : I shall always 
regard the wise counsels of your Royal Highness, this great 
empire, and the perseverance of its people, as, next to Provi- 
dence, the principal cause of the rc-cstablishment of my House 
upon the throne of our ancestors, and of this happy state of 
things which will heal all wounds, calm all passions, and render 
peace and happiness to all nations.’* By a singular reversion of 
history, the old plan of the BfturbOns to change the hostility 
of the two countries into close alliance by means of a restoration 
in England, was now to be realized in their own person. Eng- 
land and France united’, so ran now the argument of the 
statesmen of both countries, may insure peace and tranquillity” 
to the world — a thing desirable before all else, afterthe exQiteincnts 
of late years. That union would give a new turn to European 
politics ; and here is the Congress as the first opportunity to tvy its 
efiects. England and France may be arbitrators at the Congress, 
so writes the Duke of Wellington to Lord Castlereagb, if those 
powers understand each other ; but I think,” he adds, signifi- 
cantly, ‘*your object would be defeated, and England woulalose 
her high character and station if the line of M. de Talleyrand is 
adopted,” which is, to arbitrate everything ! There will, there- 
fore, it appears, even with every desire for a mutual under- 
standing,” be some divergence between the aims and views of 
the statesmen of the two countries. In one object, however, 
they were likely to coincide : watchfulness of Russia. Welling- 
ton and Castlereagb, at least, are wide awake on the subject; 
the former, at Paris, watches jealously •♦any disposition to take 
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tip tHe Emperor of Russia;” anti the Forei$2^ Secretary, who 
is not very apt to look ihrough milfstones, once actually rises 
intn prophetic sagacity : glancing at the growth of Russia, he 
says that France .may yet be found a useful rather than a 
dangerous member of the European system.” The fact is, that 
though Russia is still our ally, and the Muscovites showing 
tlieir flat faces in all thoroughfares,” (to Byroii^s great annoyance,) 
have just been greatly feted in London, there are already jealou- 
sies and* suspicions arising. Alexander and the Prince Regent 
did not get on well together, and are said to have parted very 
coolly. At Paris and at the Hague, we know from good sources, 
the Czar has displayed liis most winning ways, and from various 
courts our Jigcnts send whispers of Russian intrigue. Russian 
matches are brought on the iaph in all (juarters : with a Prince 
of Spain, with the Prince of Orange, our own nay, with 

the Due dc Berri himself 1 a game into which \^c cannot enter, 
having but one princess to dispo&e of, and she a Protestant, and 
with a will of her own. By and by, we hear also of Russian 
officers at Paris, copying ma])s of the countries between the 
Russian frontier and India. Russia evidently must be watched, 
and a good understanding with France culiivated. 

On the whole, Castl^reagh went to Vienna with a proper 
Tory apprehension of the great moral change coming on in 
Europe,” and of the constitutional experiments iu progress every- 
where; with a clear idea of the paramount necessity of “peace 
and tranquillity with dan notions of co-operation with France 
and opposition to Russia, but without endangering said peace 
and tranquillity ; and with one definite, well-considered, much 
affected project — the formation of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, as a strong bulwark against France, a wholesome barrier 
to Prussian ambition, a valuable dependent of England under all 
circumstances. That was the English contribution towards the 
new map oi Europe ; regarded by English diplomacy as the key- 
stone of any safe and permanent territorial arrangement, and of 
the first importance to English interests. By the other Powders, 
it' was looked upon and accepted especially as the “ English 
project;” claimed by England on the ground of her services to 
the common cause ; in which England was to be humoured, and 
in consideration for which, England, on her part, was not to 
grudge to others their especial projects. 

The southern provinces of the Low Countries, ever since their 
separation from the northern, at the time of the famous revolt 
against Philip the Seconds bigoted rule, had been a bone of 
contention between rival powers. While the Dutch Republic ran 
an honourable career of national independence, Belgium always 
“ belonged ” to somebody : now to Spain, now^ to Austria, now 
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in part to France, to whom it served as a stepping-stone into Hol- 
land and the Empire^ It had early become a make-weight 
in the European equilibrium, pot now into this scale of the 
balance, now into that. Placed between two. great nations of 
different race, it offers in the West a geographical parallel (though 
with its ancient arts and industry, beautiful cities, substantial 
burghers, and thrifty peasantry, it bears no other resemblance) to 
Poland in the East. Manirold had beeii the projects for its 
settlemetit. Henri IV., it is said with the concurrence of 
Elizabeth, had already a plan for* the reunion of the old seven- 
teen provinces, as a barrier against the power of Spavin ; but the 
dagger of the Jesuits intervened fatally. When the character of 
endangering the independence of nation^ had passed from Spain 
to France, the “ B irrier-trcaty ’’ tni ned these provinces as a 
check against French airirrcssion. When, at the outbreak of the ^ 
Revolution, they had fallen as the firstfrnits of the Republic, and * 
Naj)oleon, at Antwerp, had become an inconvenient neighbour to 
England, Pitt, in hh projected new map, had assigned the 
Netherlands to Prussia, with a view to place a strong ‘military 
power against France, Austria having forsaken the post of honour 
and danger. The Jena catastrophe spoiled that plan, but gave 
occasion to another: which, as a diplomatical curiosity, is worth 
remernberihg, although nothing carac of it. Count Munster, the 
Hanoverian minister in London, a very worthy man, and 
tried servant of the House of Brunswick, was at that time con- 
fidential adviser of his royal master in German and continental 
affairs, in which he was likely <^ough to be better versed than 
the constitutional advisers of the Crown, wdiose trainin'g is not 
favourable to an intimate acquaintance with foreign matters. 
Tins Hanoverian nobleman, who knew German history, seeing 
the catastrophe of Jena, and presuming that the star of the 
llohonzollerns, whom, as a good Guelph, he never owed much 
love, had set for ever — remembered that, in the year 1180, that 
famous ancestor of the llouscj-of Brunswick, and relative of the 
English Plantagcnets, Henry the Lion7 the renowned Guelph, had 
suffered great wrong at the hands of the Ghibelline Kaisers, and* 
the Holy Roman Empire ’of German nation ; and that now, 
after the lapse of six centuries, the moment for reparation had 
come. Whereupon be drew up a plan of a great Guetphic 
empire, of which Hanover was to form the nucleus^ with the 
addition of Westphalia in the south, Belgium in the west, and 
North-Gevmany to the Elbe in the east> — such empire to con- 
stittat© a patrimony for the heir of the Crown of Hanover, the 
early separation of which from the English Crown being already 
in presjiect. The career of Prussia in the north of Germany 
was run ; and the Guelphs w'crc to have a second coming more 
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glorious than the first. It is in your Royal Highness’s power/* 
said the Count, in his report to the IVince Regent, to acquire a 
new inheritance for your supreme house, where it may reign 
when the course of events will transfer the British Crown to 
another house, and to.establish a new empire, whose people will 
bless their founder to the latest generations.” The Prince 
Regent relished the ilattcring project of his trusty liegeman as 
weli almost as cold punch that gave no head-ache ; and com- 
manded it to be communicated to the Russian and Swedish 
ambassadors. Munster tried to gain the favour of leading 
German men for his plan ; and in his argument w^ith Stein, who 
was not so ready to give up Prussia, he compared the liberal 
government of the Georges, under whose reign England had 
been freer than ever before,” and their wise system of laissez-- 
fairet with the Prussian ^‘ramrod and corporal-stick” strict 
‘method of administration, and ignorance of the principle, that 
“ he governs best who governs least.” * 

Whether the Duke of York, to whom the important part of 
executing the project had been asbigned, would have proved 
equal to the task of grasping the sword of his famous ancestor, 
and of wielding it wdth better success than the Lion had done, 
remains undecided to t\\is day. For, while the Guclph-project 
was still under consideration, the decisive movcme‘nt tor the 
liberation of Germany began in the east instead of the west. 
The grande armee was no more. The Russians had crossed the 
Niemen. The Prussians had risen, carrying their king along 
with them ; and w^cre giving unmistakeable proof that they were 
still somewhat, and that their living vitality would go farther in 
North Germany than the dead Lion’s historical pretensions. 
Count Munster’s plan fell into the paper-basket, and the Nether- 
lands •are now, to be provided for according to this final English 
project pf re-uniting the old seventeen provinces, with additions 
on the German side, and with the Prince of Orange as king 
over them. This and the slave-trade question were the two 
special objects the charge of which devolved upon the English 
plenipotentiaries at Vienna. These were, besides Lord Castle- 
rcagb, his brother Lord Charles Stewart (afterwards Marquis of 
Londonderry), and Lords Cathcart and Clancarty. 

Russia’s position at the Congress may be called symmetrical 
to that of England. It also came more as arbitrator than ex- 
pectant. With the fall of Paris, it already began to be regarded 
as henceforth the equilibrium to England in the European 
i^stem— the great land-power balancing the great sea-power. 
CenUri|lized France, vast resources in the hands of one absolute 
will; which had kept Europe in hot water for a century and a 
was for the time subdued; and here already is vast 
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centralized Russia taking l\er place ; all the more alarming to 
the imagination, on account of the vagife, undeveloped, indefinite, 
Iialf-barbai'ous condition of its ^vastqess^ Moreover, an eagle 
mewing her iiiighty youth at such a rate, where will it stop? 
Two genenitions have hardly pas^d, since an English Minister 
wrote to his ambassailor at Moscow, On this occa$ion it will be 
proper to convince the Russians, that they will reVnain only an 
Asiatic power, if they sit still and give the Kj^ng of Pru&j|sia an 
opportniuty of putting in execution his schemes of aggrandise- 
ment.” * And here we have a‘ Czar greeted as liberator of 
Europe, whose hosts, in the words of the official French histo- 
rian, planted their pikes upon the banks of the astonished 

Seine Alexander standing between burning Moscow, and 

Paris j)rcserved, will for ever present an image of grandeur to the 
admiring centuries !”t Alexander appeared at Vienna in the 
flattering character ofDcliverer of Europe andFriend of Mankind. 
Wlien Napoleon’s irresistible forces had penetrated to thp ancient 
capital of Russia, the Cym was pressed by those nearest him to 
conclude peace at any price. The grandson of Catherine, who 
was not without a heroic vein, answered, Napoleon or I, I or 
he.” Yet he hid himself from the eyes of his people during the 
humiliations of the country ; and at hisi first re-appearance in 
public it was observed that his hair hatl grown grey, though he 
was but thirty-five. After iiu&sia was freed from* the invader, 
Alexander might have stopped at the Nierncn or Vistula, and 
made a favourable peace for himself. But he again took the 
higher cour&e; assi'sted in the liberatftm of CJerrnany, and made 
hib victorious ScLivcs acquainted with the banks of the asto- 
nished Seine.” At Paris^ Alexander rivalled the English in 
generobity. The French in return, called him the champion of 
civilization, the restorer of order and religion. fiomme de 

bonne foi^ un ami de liberie — despote des Russes^ quel miracle 
exclaimed the authoVess of Corinne.” It would have required 
a stronger mind than Alexanjier^s not to think himself the most 
precious individual then lividg. He was a>nscious of generous 
emotions, of humane, liberal sympathies, of noble, disinterested 
purposes, wishing well to >di mankind. And if the interests 
of Russia coincided with this, and were forwarded at the same 
time, who could object ? England be admired, but felt jealous of. 
lie had to conceal at home the favourable impressions his visit to 
that country had given him, not to offend the vanity of his people : 
for the Russians, though of a more massive and manly character 
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than other Sclavonic people, are jcalons like the rest, and pecu- 
liarly sensitive about national matters. They are said to be vainer 
than Frenchmen, and Jp eolertaui as exalted notions of the great- 
ness of their country, as their *^goad friends” our cousins across 
the Atlantic. May bej size stands for greatness in Russian, as rod 
does for beautiful, and stomach for soul. Alexander would fain 
have made his "Russians a. free, enlightened people, and ruled 
them in approved constitutional ways — if it could have been 
accomplished by some “ Morison’s JPill.” He patronized Bible 
societies, secret societies, humanitarian Ministers — every known 

E atcnl machinery for the rapid advancement of mankind. On 
is accession Klopstock had sung his ‘‘ Ode to Humanity,” such 
expectations were there of the young Czar. For ho had been 
educated under the eyes of his philosophic grandmother like a 
very Telcmachus, and in accordance with all the enlightened 
principles of the rosy evening of the eighteenth century. Mentor 
!Laharpc, a compatriot of Rousseau’s, steeped the young princely 
mind in philanthropy and rights of man. On the other hand, 
there was Sclavonic Sultikow teaching the uses of astuteness at 
a Russian court, and in the presence of a tyrannical father. 
Between the two, Alexander’s mind was formed. Virtuous 
aspirations, unsupported by strength of character, are compatible 
with cunning, the weapon of the weak. With his virtues and 
faults, he had brought his Russians to their present summit of 
glory, of influence in European affairs, and himself to be looked 
upon as principal figure at the Congiess. He liked to surround 
himself with libcral-rainde'd, sftperior men, no matter of what 
nationality. He had Stein about him, as adviser in German 
affairs: JPrince Adam Czartorisky, known to us since as the 
venerable chief of what is called the aristocratic section of the 
Polish emigration, Alexander’s bosom-friend from boyhood, was 
his confidant in Polish matters: Pozzo di Borgo, the Corsican 
patriot and republican, Capo d’Istrias, and Ypsilandi, the Greek 
patriots and embryo revolutionists were about his jierson and in 
bis council. Ilis Hussum ministers, Nesselrode in particular, 
Were mere clerks, doing his errands. Like England, Alexander 
had ^no • personiil objects to seek at the Congress, and could 
deuote . his influence to general interests : for as to Poland, 
which came under the cognizance of the Congress, how could 
his generous intentions be objected to ? and was it not, besides, 
occupied by his troops ? 

Austria, less fortunatsly situated than England or Russia, had 
had to bend low before the Corsican Titan, and was one of the 
countries whose map was to be repaired by the Congress. But, 
in a prudent Austrian way, it had got conditions for itself pre- 
vious, to joining the Alliance against Napoleon, and had taken 
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good care at Paris that thci^e should be no mistake about its in- 
demnifications. Austrian troops altbady occupied those acqui- 
sitions. The Congress had only to .define and ratify. Austria, 
therefore, was safe ; had reason to be contented ; ana could com- 
posedly attend to its hospitalities, lying watchfuil^y in ambush the 
while for anything further that might be gained iqr Austrian, or 
spoiled for non-Austrian interests.. The Emperor Francis had 
renounced his claims upon the ancient possesions of hi^ House 
near the Rhine and in the Neilierlands, of first-rate importance 
indeed to Germany, but not haiidy at that distance to Austria. 
Thus cut loose from all connexion with Western Germany and 
the stirring, intelligent, liberal populations bordering upon the 
Rhine — the great German. river that flows in the direction of 
civilization and commerce with the wide vicstem world, — Austria 
bound up its fortunes closely with the Sclavonic Danube — the 
other great river which creeps languidly towards the stagnant east, 
through rude backward regions, slow backward populations. On 
the confines between the Teutonic and Sclavonic worlds, lagging 
in culture behind the former, considerably ahead of the latter, 
Austria fitly took its stand. His indemnities Francis had chosen 
in Italy — a pleasant country, and of fine resources, though of 
foreign nationality. More a congregation of countries than a 
nation, Austria has greater facilities than more homogeneous 
States to make up on one side for reverses on another, and to gain 
by losses. If you are not particular as jto the nature of your ali- 
ments, the range of your choice and your chance is so much the 
greater. In that way Austria had gro(v^ from a German province 
to a motley yet lough empire. Neither did it follow the Russian 
plan of throwing all nationalities into the same autocratic caldron 
to seethe into one patent Austrian stew ; but rather respected 
nationalities, content to draw revenues and soldiers from all. We 
have seen that it was a traditional policy of English governments 
to favour Austria as of first-rate importance to the balance of 
power; as a Power, too, th^ competes nowhere with English 
interests. A long-con tinue(P relationship 'of this sort naturally 
breeds confidence, preference. Add to this the inofiensivh 
phlegma and simplicity of the Austrian temperament, which 
conciliates where quicker natures alarm or offend; a. circum- 
stance that often stood in good stead to Austrian statesmen pur- 
suing unsuspected designs with the air of unpretending 
homie. Thus, just now in I^ondon, while the Prussians 
received due mete of recognition as brawe, patriotic, enlightened 
men, they yet left on the whole on the mind of the Government 
a slightly uneasy impression of Prussian ambition,’’ as it was 
called, checking to cordiality. Mettcrnich, on the other hand, 
with much less either in his own character or in that of the 
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Government and people he represented^ to enlist English 
sympathies, advanced de^p into the favour of the Prince 
Hegent and his Ministers; gave Castlereagh, who stood in 
need of it, lessons on continental politics ; and, on the whole, 
established terms of intinjacy which he knew how to turn to 
account, as we shall sec. Austria, moreover, made the liberal 
host at the Congress, obliged all parties by profuse hospitality ; 
and, satisfied be^rchand with its assured lot, could look out 
leisurely for opportunities to improve its own gains or to hinder 
those o^ others. 

In a position much less assured was Prussia. With Jena it 
had, for a time, sunk very low. With the final struggle, in 
which it had led the'van, it had risen again very high. The con- 
sequent expectations and pretensions of the people and the army 
were great. The Prussian people, they said, had re-asserted 
their superiority, and they demanded that the Prussian State 
should be reconstituted m accordance with its services and 
paramount importance. The least they could demand was, 
that it should be reinstated in the integrity of its extent before 
the misfortune of Jena, when the vengeance of Napoleon robbed 
it of half its dominions, not to mention the exactions in money 
and money’s worth. Yet the army had returned from Paris, 
and nothing was definitely settled. By the treaties of Kalish, 
Tbplitz, and Beichenbacb, Prussia is guaranteed restitution 
** at least to its former extent;” but Hardenberg, good easy man, 
confident in the strength of Prpssia’s case and the justice of the 
Allies, omitted at Paris fo*' stiptilatc definitely for his State, as 
England had done for the Netherlands, and Austria for itself. So 
Prussia’s fate is placed in the hands of the Congress. And, un- 
fortunately, at the Congress Prussia’s friends are not numerous. 
Risen in comparatively modern times from the ranks of the 
smaller . German potentates, many of wlioni claimed more 
ancient descent and importance in the Empire, the Brandenburgs 
were regarded with no loving eye by these. Austria’s policy 
was hereditarily antagonistic to the new Protestant Power in 
Oertnauy, which bad mostly grown at Austria’s expense, and 
was (jividing and threatening Austria'’s influence. ^France, ever 
since Rjossbach, and earlier, had looked sorely upon the mili- 
tary power” that had been drilled into efficiency by the sandy 
banks of the Spree, and would not be subservient to French pur- 
poses. The lead which the Prussians had taken in the just 
ended crusade against France was not calculated to improve the 
feeling. Moreover, it was intended to push Prussia forward as a 
watchman upon the eastern French frontier: France was an 
open and avowed opponent to Prussia at the Congress^ Honey 
mouthed Flassan himself, departing for once from his method of 
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representing alt parties at Vi^xma as acting ft^om mere motives of 
love towards everybody, avov?a that ihe FtentA pl€ni|)omniiar^ 
found himself unwjr the necessity of, sacrificing Italy to Austria 
lor the sake of thwarting Prussia ip Germany* * 

It should appemr that the reasons for^Frenbh and Austrian 
jealousy of Prussia ought to be reasons for English friendliness 
towards the latter. In all the chief controversies thatibad been de^ 
bated in Europe, since Brandenburg counted for something, the 
Prussians had stood on the same side ivith England. Waterioo, as 
yet, was not, but Blenlieiin had been; and in William’s and Marl^ 
borough’s campaigns the Branclenburghers had borne an honour*^ 
able share. Indeed, the character and aims of the people, as 
well as the interests of State, of the two *cpuntric8, point so 
stiongly tow'ards friendship and alliance, that they have, on occa* 
sion, been driven into it in spite of the whims of their rulers. 
The English Government, moreover, was persuaded of the 
desirableness of strengthening Prussia. We have seon PlttV 
jdan (Munster’s was a Guelphic project); and Castlcreagh went 
to Vienna with the best intentions tow'ards Prussia, ‘‘partial to 
the con^'crvation of its preponderance as a great Power.’^ Yet, 
as v\c observed, there was no cordiality. The Minister’s ‘•par- 
tiality” for Prussian preponderance was 9 political expediency; 
but his heart opened to Mctterpich. The somewhat proud, uil'* 
conciliating manners of the Prussians may have had something 
to do with this. The passive, acquiescent temper of the Austrian 
people, also, was apt to inspire mo^e confidence to a Tory states- 
man anxious abo\c all for “pe^ce and quietness,” than the 
stirring “ambition” of the Prussians, whose “free notions of 
government, if not principles actually revolutionary,”! disturbed 
in those days The serenity of his outlook. But there were causes 
of older standing, rooted a century deep. The English kings 
were German electors. The Brunswickers and Ilohenaollerns 
were old neighbours, 'and as such of course jealous rivals, withmw « ‘ 
end of smell quarrels bet weecq them, yet large enough to pro*^ 
ducc lasting traditional sentiinrats. And while the two nahotis' 
had nothing but mutual interests in common, the two dynasriW ' 
had also mutual dislikes. Qnre, indeed, there viras a memorable 
attempt made to unite the two royal houses, as well as the 
nations, closely and permanently fay intermarria«. Bifoea 
Frederic of Prussia, known since as Frederic the Greats was to 
marry the Ec^lish Princess Amelia; and Frederic Jfrince of 
Wales — “ Fred - of whom it stands recorded that faO W oras alive 
and is dead’’ — ^was be mkde happy by the sprightly Prussioh< 
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Princess Wilhelmina, afterwards Margravine of Baircuth', who 
wrote memoirs. Bui the Fates', working through Austrian 
diplomacy^ would not permit of it. Poor Princess Amelia, instead 
of being helpmate to a royal man of genius, and cementing the 
friendship of two nations, had to walk lonesome through the 
world in involuntary maiden meditation not fancy-free; and 
the friendship of the two nations continued uncemented. After 
that, the great Chatham initiated an intimate alliance with the 
great ^ reueric, and gained Canada for England by it for one 
thing; but was himself soon driven from power, and Prussia left 
to shift for itself. In more recent times, Napoleon, meaning to 
throw permanent discord between the two powers, forced 
Prussia to accept Hanover in exchange for portions of its own 
lands. On the other hand, when, still more recently, Prussia 
required from England the indispensable subsidies for the final 
struggle against the common cnem}^ they liad to be bought by 
the cession of East Friesland to Hanover ; whereby the Prussians 
lost their only communication with the German Ocean — a 
bargain that still rankles in the Prussian mind. 

Thus, then, it came that the Prussian statesmen at Vienna, 
where the future statistic 4md strategic strength or weakness of 
their country was to be ^decided, had to meet, ocsides a swarm of 
small ill-wishers, an hereditary opponent, an avowed enemy, a 
cold friend, and but one firm supporter, and he not a disin- 
terested one — Russia. 

In the aforcinentioitcd treaties it had been indicated that 
Prussia should receive its indehinifications in the southern parts 
of Germany.^ These were at the time either in possession of 
France, or of the members of the Confederation ot the Rhine, 
Napoleon-made kings, and the like, still closely allied to their 
French patron. It was Stein’s plan to grant no conditions to these 
potentates, but to deal with them solely in the intert st of the future 
, reconstruction of Germany. Austria, however, thought other- 
v<rise, and concluded a treaty with Bavaria— the treaty of Ried — 
puarantcoing to Bav.aria its Nupofe'on-acquired sovereignty and 
•integrity, the latter including the valuable Prussian principalities 
of Anspach and Baireutli. The conditions granted to one could 
not 'be refused to the rest — Saxony alone excepted, whose 
king would not accept conditions, but determined to stand or fall 
with Napoleon. In this way Saxony came by conquest into tbe 
bands of the Allies, and constituted, with toe Rhine-countries 
retaken from France, ^he*portion of Germany at the disposal of 
Congress. It was generally understood, and taken for granted 
by the Prussians, that their chief indemnifications should be in 
neighbouring Saxony— a country with a homogeneous Protestant 
population, and strategically well fitted to add the much-needed 
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central strength to a body of snob extended limbd a9 Prussia. 
It was known^ indeed, tbkt Frederic-William* a very strait- 
laced kiogy entertained scruples about despoiling a Qerinan 
brothcr^aovereign, however culpable he might be, But bis 
ministers, army« and people genor&Uy, hacLmadV up their minds 
that Saxony should become Prussian. Mor was rtiere as yet any 
voice raised against it except a French one* M. dc Blacas, 
Louis XVIlL’s chief minister, in reply to the Duke of Wel- 
lington who had taken pains to convince him that it whs not 
contrary to good policy to give Saxony to Prussia, declared with 
much warmth that France could never consent to this, and 
endeavoured to show to the Duke that Saxony was the only 
point through which Great Britain or France could exercise 
any influence in the north of Europe.”* It does not appear 
fiom history that England ever derived any advantage from, or 
had iimoh to do with, the Court of Saxony. But French diplo** 
macy certainly had been much at home at Dresden since August 
the Strong had sold himself to the Evil Powers for the sake of 
the Crown of Poland. 

France occupied at the opening of the Congress a peculiar and, 
in her liistory, novel position. Her plenipotentiaries were to arrive 
last, and to ratify without having been copsulted. That was not 
the part French ambassadors had been accustomed to play at 
congresses for these two centuries past. At the congress, for 
instance, which in European importance bore most resemblance 
to the present one — that of Westphalia,— » the French ambassador. 
Count d’Avaux, began his functions by demanding that the 
whole constabulary ibree of the free imperial city of Munster, 
officers and all, be preliminarily put in durance, till the proper 
punishment could be ascertained for their enormous crime of 
having exerted themselves to maintain the public peace against 
soineioibtering followers of the French embassy. The same count, 
in a despatch to bis’ Court, makes sport of one of the Imperial 
plenipotentiaries, the learned Dr. Yalinar, who, writes the count, 
has no people at all about him to assist in, a ceremony, whilst 
I, in my coach-and-six, attended by twelve pages and thirty-two 
cavaliers, let the world see of what sort the least of'^youir 
majesty’s servants are.” At the dozen congresses with Which 
Louis XIV.’s ambitious, designs had inflicted the world, ibe 
French had had the chief word to speak ; and at Napoleon’s cant* 
gresses, bis word, pf course, was command. At Erfurt, but ^ 
fewyears since, Talleyrand dictated terms to kings and kaiseni; 
aud told the Weimarian Chancellor von duller, who had bceit 
congratulating Kimself at the friendly reception which his duk$ 
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had experienced from the emperor^ say fine things to 

those we don’t like ; biu to our friends we say, Moqnez-^vons de 
iOtUcelaJ^^ And now the same Talleyrand, Prince of Benc- 
vento, ex- Vice-grand-elector, and ex- many other things, has to 
meet that Eifnrt^ pewterre dee rots f nndcr quite altered cir- 
cumstances. One would like to have seen him “tell fine 
things” to the Duke of Weimar, and wonders whether he made 
any reflections on the occasion. The leflection which history 
makc*» is. That the brilliant Fiench nation, whose quick happy 
talent has blazed out upon the world, from of old, in a variety 
of ways: foremost at the Crusades; earliest in chivalry, in 
romance, in woman-worship, and king-worship ; leading in 
language, in polito arts of elegance and courtesy, — has now 
ended another and the latest of its numerous brilliant periods; 
and that tlie epoch initiated one hundred and seventy jears 
ago, somewhat insolently, by Avaux in his coach-and-six at 
Munster, was now being consummated, politely, by Talleyrand 
at Vienna. 

For it* were wronging Napoleon to identify peculiarly with him 
— as the lestorcd Bourbons wished the world to do — the aggres- 
sive policy of France. It is as old as Kichclicii. “ Voila lui 
qraml politique dc morif exclaimed Louis XIII. at the death of 
his cardinal-minister. But the cardinal’s policy had consisted in 
silencing all ])dlitical or religious dissent from the central will, 
cutting off the heads of gainsayers, in order to reduce France 
within to perfect unity a^nd uniformity, and to make her a per- 
fect instrument in the hands of her ruler against the world without. 
Louis XIV. realized the cardinaPs ideal, “ II ne rcsta debovt sur 
la France qu\v roi—le premier vit dans le says with 

pride even modern Michelet. In that way Louis XIV. became 
the t©p-figurf of all Europe, the “ pwner” of France, much 
envied imitated by all sovereigns of hi? time, and almost 
ever since, lie brought twelve congresses* upon Europe, and 
carried France quickly to her culminating point. But it abutted 
all in the French lie volution ; which, as it recedes from view, 
begins already to present itself more as a conflagration of old 
thin^, than an initiation of any hopeful new thing. The 
national opposition,' silenced by Richelieu, took up his policy 
and turned it the other way, Robospierre, like the cardinal, 
bent upon “ unity,” cut off the heads of gainsayers. He was 
fcdlowe^ by Napoleon, the Louis XIV. of the Revolution ; and 
the period begun by thjp latter, and defined by Guizot as having 
ior its aim “preponderance of France in Europe and humbling of 
rival powers,” naturally consummated at Leipzig-^uaturally, 
and hope. Europe, it is plain, will not tolerate 

any preponderance of that kind The prepondei^nce 
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of real superiority, working inyoluntarilv, by silent irresistible 
influences, it will always be obliged tp tolerate. * 

The Allies, we have seen, bad treated conquered France with 
great respect; and soepe of therp we saw eager to enter into 
friendly relations with the new governmeht ; ffiit at Vienna the 
situation of her ambassador was at flist necessarily isolated and 
constrained. He was invited to the banquet, but as a spectator 
only, and to say Amen to the grace after Passive resigna- 
tion was not amongst Tallcyiand’s virtues. If he was not to 
dine himself, there was the chance of spoiling other people’s 
dinners. Talleyrand proved himself equal to the occasion. In- 
deed, his talent found lietc for the first time a proper sphere. 
Ills former master, Napoleon, required no diplomatic conjur- 
ing : he pre&crioed terms with the sword. Talleyrand never 
quite liked that, and had a natural aversion to war. Jlh 
favourite charger was a snug arm-chair, with the opposite party 
upon the sofa before him , and his arms and ammunition were 
blandest smiles, softest words, and most candid sitnplicity. 
There be w^ould explain, in the most perspicuous and most 
disinterested manner, the general bearing of the case, and the 
opposite party’s own speeiaUiiiterest in it, and win bloodless 
victories. • 

There were two main objects Talleyrand had in view at the 
Congress : to prevent Prussia’s acquisition of Srixouy, and to get 
the Bourbon Ferdinand IV. reinstated ^n Naples, where King 
Joachim as yet held sway. Though elsewhere the Boutbons 
have come to their own again, Feidinand still rusticates in the 
smaller of his Two Sicilies, where he has leigned faintly under 
English protection these eight 3 cars back ; and Joachim Murat, 
the innkeeper’s son from the Garonne country, and husband of 
Mademoiselle Caroline Bonaparte, still occupies precariously 
the throne of Naples. Murat has a treaty with Austria, but 
only an armistice with England. At Naples ho has not much 
support. He is a dashing cavalry officer and a smart dresser, 
but a poor hand at kingship. With the English Government 
Naples is, as yet, an open question ; but the Duke of Welling* 
ton writes in an ominous 'way, that be has turned over in his 
mind good deal the mode of executing our plans against 
Murat,” which bodes no good to King Joachim. Austria, boqnd 
^ treaty to him, is also bound by near family tics to Ferdinand. 
Ferdinand’s wife. Queen Caroline, known to Nelson and Lady 
llatiliitan, is not only Francis’s aunt, a daughter and last inter- 
esting relic pf the great Maria Theresa, but she is also blisj 
mother-in-law-— grandmother of his heir-apparent, of Mai^ 
Louise^ and other long-faced Hapsburgs; and she b actually 
a guest now at Sch&nbrunn, where she arrived last year, flyllpg 
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tfom Lord William Bentiuck^a constitution, and soliciting? help 
from gods and men, both 'against French spoliation and English 
protection ; and though ill now, and worn*out by hardships and 
sorrows, she is still ardent and eager, like a true daughter of 
Maria Theresa* * In "Tall^rand she will have an ally, if she 
hold out till his opportunity eoine«. His new masters, the 
Bourbons, cannot suffer a* relic of his old master, Napoleon, 
to shine upon a European throne, while the legitimate owner, 
a brotlier Bourbon, continues under eclipse in the smaller 
Sicily. These were Talleyrand’s objects; and he declart d, in 
the most disinterested manner, 7te veux rien pour nioiV* 

But it is time that we should pet to Vienna, which is filling very 
fast, and wheie lodgings arc hardly to be had for love or money. 
Varnhapen, returned from the w^ars, attached now to the Prus- 
sian Legation, and, what is more to our purpose, chiel amang 
us takin’ notes,’* arriving late, has to entrust his adored bride, 
the wise ILihei, to the iriendl;y abbess of a convent, and content 
himself with bachelor’s quarters at an inn ; for the crowd is un- 
precedented, and the Viennese are making a firofftablc business 
of it. Nine-tenths of the sovereign families of Europe are there, 
with followers and hangers-on. A world of legations, of course, 
with Staffs of secretaries, counsellors, attfic!i6s, messengers ; am- 
bassadors’ wives, daughteis, men-servants and rnaid-servants : 
and another still larger world of petitioners, projectors, griev- 
ance-mongers, new^smongers patiiots; friends of the human 
race and friends of number one ; chevaliers of St. John 
and chevaliers of industry ; soldiers, aitists, actors, dancers, in- 
ventors, gamblers, finaiicierN, itinerant preachers: — for it was a 
great world-fair as well as world-parliament; and the curious 
came to look on, the gay to be amused, ihc empty to be filled, 
and ‘the hinigry to be fed with good things. The wealthy 
Austrian aristocracy, jewelled Hungarians, Bohemians, of course 
were there, doing the hospitalities of their capital, proud of its 
distinction. The German nobility in general, princes, counts* 
^reiherrn of the Reich, such as could afford it, came to partici- 
pate in the pleasures, if not in the business and profit Thrifty 
mothers brought their grown-up daughters, there being such a 
profusion of balls and partners. Sturdy burghers, deputed from 
cantons, cities, and corporations, to defend or reclaim ancient 
irights and privileges, would mi\ modestly with the crowd ; and 
iiim^^ed, yellow-haired peasants, lank Sclavonic pedlars^ in 
atzeuge costumes, would flock in daily from the country and 
highways, to stare curiously at the strange gay world. At last, 
to crown all, on a fine Sunday, the 25th of September, the 
Empror Alexander, accompanied by hts empr^sgs and gmnd- 
dB&nesses^sters, end King Frederic- William, ^itli sons and 
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brothers, tnacle %hm pobl} 0 ,^cntry into l^ienna. All the vrorld 
and its grandmother ha^ tamed out ta witness it. The Emperor 
Francis, with hts Crowtt*-prince and archdukes, attended by such 
a cavalcade of European notalnlities as was never seen togetliet 
before, rode out some way to meet his high guests. Troops in 
large masses, and well*couditioned, though after Severe compaign- 
ing, presented arms in endless glittering lines. The oig bell of 
St. Stephen’s, cast* from Turkish cannon, andj’nnumerabje other 
bells, rang merrily. Bands played, horses *pranced, ordhriios 
flew about. A thousand rounds of ordnance shook the welkui. 
A hundred thousand voices shouted “Vivat the Kaiser! Vivat 
the King 1 Vivat the liberators of Europe 1” And in the evening 
there was the grandest of illuminations. 

The last expected highest guests had arrived, the company 
was complete; and, now, says the Abbe dc Pradt in words 
which paint — that is to say, rouge — the fact in a pretty French 
fashion, Vheui'e sonne, et Ics plaisirs, interpretP^s aUBsl 

sinc/^rP8 qtie gages eclaians des dispositions mutueUes les plus hictir 
veillantcs, introduisent gaiement les arhitres dcs desdnees de VEu^ 
rope dans le sanctmire ou elles rout (Hre Winch 

being intcr|)rcted, signifies, that the arbiters of the destinies 
of Europe hid rheir jealousies and nysgivings behind smiles, 
and were led to business by the hands of pleasure. But, 
in fact, the business had commenced some tune ago, and 
ever since the 16th, ilie plenipotentiaries of the four Powers-— 
Castlereagh for England, Rasuinofsky br Nesselrode for Russia, 
Ilardenbcrg and William Humboldt* (sometimes cither, but of- 
tenest both, llardcnbeig being deaf and requiring a sharp 
second,) for Prussia, and Metieruich for Austria — have bCen 
holding preparatory meetings and conferences. Castlereagh, 
the English reader knows. Voices from the Congress speak of 
his narrow horizoji, and of his long-winded ignorance of Cdi^ti- 
ncDtal affairs, with which he had to deal ; but give liim credit 
for honest attention to the interests of his country, to the best Of 
his not very shining ability. — Count, soon to be Prince, Andreas 
Rasumofsky was nephew of the handsome clever Ukraine^ psrf- 
sant-lad with whom the Csarina Elizabeth, of singular 
shared her couch if not her throne ; and son of that peasadijlAtPs 
and Ozarish partner’s equally handsome^and clever broihe^ ifho 
had wandered to Petersburg with his guitar, and be 

Hetmabs and President of tbe Academy of Sconces 
Both the brothers, commencing in such a way, earned for; them- 
selves the character of estimable e^cient noblemen ^ 
Ukraine p^as^nt-blpod proving itself of a naturall;^ ni^4yf^xt. 
Coni^t Andreas, who ha? also bad his adventures, has 
In dlplomatie service. He baa been many years 
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Yiedna ; has^accompanicd the Czat in the late campaign^ and 
pQ^sesses hts masters confidence far as anybody can be said 
to possess the confidence of so capricious and impressible a man 
as Alexander^ who listened to many advisers. 

Count Nesselrode, Jlasumofeky’s colleague and rival, was then 
not much above^thirty, and had already advanced so far by dint 
of pliancy and dexterity. Stein speaks of him with a certain 
contempt, as " little Nesselrode,” and describes him as a good- 
tempeihd, rather feeble, parasitic man, devoid of character or 
originality — a clover, handy secretary, not a statesman. But he 
wtis of the yielding, elastic nature of the w illow, whose pliancy, 
in some situations, outdoes the strength of the unbending oak. 

Ilardenberg, the Prussian Statc-chanccllor, was a high-bred 
accomplished gentleman, who began Ills administrative career in 
Anspach-Baireuth, and rose to hi^ present eminence by skilful 
service during Prussia’s critical years; inrevvatd for which he has 
just been created prince. He also partakes somewhat of the nature 
of the willow, and, thanks to his bland, clastic character, has 
been able to maintain himself in a post which the sterner Stein 
could not hold. He has been, not unaptly, called the Mark 
Antony, and Stein the Cato, of Prussian statesmen. He was of 
a sanguine, happy temperament, and always managed to recon- 
cile the labours and duties of the minister with the giaees and 
pleasures of the man of the world. He was distinguished by 
personal beauty as w'cll as peifect manners; shone much in 
society, and wms still a favouiitc with the ladies, though past sixty. 
He was what is called a liberal statesman ; possessed great know- 
ledge, intelligence, political experience, and meant well by his 
king and country. But his princifile was “ live and let live 
when he could not do as he would, fare did as he" could ; and 
when things proved inconvenient to-day, he was not averse to 
putting them (iff till to-morrow, sufficient for the day being the 
evil thereof. He did so with the Pru«‘sian business at Paris, and 
he has to make good now w'hat be neglected then. 

The Baron William von Humboldt, who was associated with 
Hardenberg, is known to the world as a man distinguished in 
letters,,as well as a statesman of high xpiality. Uis natural gifts 
had been developed by great culture and rare opportunities. He 
had 'travelled with Campe, studied aesthetics together with 
Sobiller, and administered the State (as Minister of Public In- 
strji^on and Health) along with Stein ; yet the refinement of 
h^nSoiiQcl and universality of his culture were peijhaj>s injurious to 
biro as a roan of action. ^ He was, moreover, of a cold, sardonic 
temperament, without enthusiasm. The aesthetic sympatliics 
Stronger with him than the moral; and the^ awelt a 
singular iputtute of idealism and cynicism in his breasts He 
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possessed powers of oppUcation, and^ at Vienna, threw 

off incredihie anioUnts of work : yet he never identified him* 
self with bis work, did not warm into a belief in it : ^ It will be 
well if these** tiling we are now at can be accomplished a bun* 
dred years hence/” he said, in private, whilst publicly labouring 
for them. His intellect had more light than fire;* £ij[iarp«*glancing 
like polished steel, it partook more of the naturd of Apollons 
arrow than of Thor’s hammer. ^ j 

Metternich, in more senses than one, presided over the Con- 
gress. lie was the minister of the host ; conducted the festi* 
vities as well as the bu8ine^s, and made the one serve the other. 
Nature had endovicd him with all gifts that ensure success in 
this world — graceful person, vigorous health, amiable disposition, 
high spirits, quickness, adroitness. Ilis su'ceesses had begun 
early. At seventeen he officiated as master of the ceremonies at 
the coronation of the I^mpcror Leopold. He vias tvventy-two 
when old Kaiinitz gave him his granddaughter anti heiress 
in marriage, with the testimony of being ‘^a good, amiable 
young man, of the most graceful tare, and a perfect cavalier.’’ 
At thirty he negotiated the third coalition against France. At 
thirty-six lie was Foreign Minister, lie was created a prince 
upon the battle-field of Leipzig, and i,s now President of the 
Congress ; all, one may say, by virtue of a happy organization, 
and the talents and accomplishments of the outward man. 
Depth and height theic is none in him. Stein defines him as 
** shallow, immoral, of a double mind T’ "*i ready book keeper^ 
but no great mathematician possessed of understanding, dex- 
terity, amiability, but deficient in depth, knowledge, industry, 
and veracity disinclined to address what is noble in man.” 
Jtlis arts of diplomacy consisted a good deal in bringing about 
complications, keeping the key to them in his puicket-— a? ^ame 
he so much delighted in, that he carried it on even in .society, 
and often drove his friends to despair by his clever mystifications* 
Beal work be does not expel in, nor like much, as indeed 
finessing people seldom do. But he delights in the gaieties of 
life, and lives regardless of expense. The weighy affairs of ibe^ 
Congress even did not prevent him from dawdling much with the 
ladias. He superintended the rehearsing of tableaux 
arranged draperies, laid on the rouge on divine cheeks t end 
there are cases on record that he kept conferences, charged 
with the &te of nations, waiting for him, whilst be was cbnsuluug 
with the goddlcsses 

" To change a flounce, or add a furbelow," 

A very secular man indeed. But be is clever; trained fimtt 
cat^ youth tb fcs grand00 afairea. Keeping alwayk comidet<-^ 
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ably within the limUs of the possible^ he moves in hU sphere with 
great assurance and composure, gaining thereny the confidence of 
mediocre people, who see in him a ‘‘safe’* roans. He was no 
Richelieu, no designing despot. In tiis private views he even 
inclined, it isi^id, tb liberalism; but unable to see how tW 
Bmperor’s government could be carried on upon that principle, 
be saw safety in routine only ; hoping, anyhow, that it would 
lasti^i^ time. In his negotiations with the Allies, he has managed 
to get a goodly portion for Austria; and he now superintends the 
Congress. 

The representatives of the Four Powers, at their preliminary 
meetings, had resolved to hand over the purely German question 
of devising a confederation, to a special German committee ; to 
keep the question of the disposal of conquests in their own hands 
until an agreement should he arrived at ; and v hich was thou 
to be communicated to the representatives of France and 
Spain. This done, the Six would form the central organ of 
Congress for all general European questions. But TallejTand, 
who had arrived on the 24th, began by objecting to this arrange- 
ment' lie was for admitting at once all Powers^ bmall and 
large, to the table of Congress, and for deciding all things by 
vote in proper parliamentary way, ‘‘ The law is respected in 
England,’* he said in his note, “because it is made by the whole 
country ; it will be even so with Europe, if you allow Europe to 
legislate for itself. Ab ‘ Allies,* there are none ; your alUance 
ended witli the Peace of Paris ; we are all alike, and eaually 

g ood friends now. Let us do* justice to Europe, and maxe no 
iffercnce between large or small, old allies or new friends,** 
Thus plausibly aigued Talleyrand. Pity “ Who speaks so well, 
fihould ever speak in vain.” For the ^leat Powers to have said 
to the multitudinous small fry, — Our forces have done the work, 
and your voices shall dispose of the fruits, would have been very 
romantic, and also favourable to the exefeise of French “ in- 
Auenec but it was, on the whole, not found expedient to pro- 
ceed that way. However, the Committee of Six was enlarged 
, to n Coitimittee of Eight, to include all the Signaferies of the 
Peape of Paris; and the Committee so amended continued 
throughout to be regarded as the representative of the Congress. 
the present the opening of this Committee, that is to 
formal opening of Congress, was postponed till thp/l^); of 
jpwemtfer. It was necessary to arrive at results hy private 
.,j[iegatiation before the. formal business could be l^gun ; and it 
.^wk^^ped that the interval would afford ample time tp t|ie lead- 
jpg Pnwe^a to agree, and make the questions rip^ to he .eom* 
to the K%ht« So the newspaper^* carried it, Jo ^Jhe 
ends of llwa earthy Jhat the^ opeu|ng pf the Copgsf^ wa^^aj^in 
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po<5tponed ; ted the outeide ifrdrhl jg^yt impatient^ If not in- 
dknant 

Vienna, in the mean time, ia-the^scene of ui^exampl^ 

One hundred thousand guests are to be entertained. The highest 
of them are lodged in the Emperor’s palace. The expense of the 
imperial kitchen alone is ten thousand pounds a; day ; and the 
whole expense of the Court for thb entertainment of the Con^ 
gress is stated at three millions steiling ; and*private bc^talityt 
or ostentation, emulates the Court in upholding the character of 
the Austrian caniial as the modern Sybaris. Balls, routs, tahleausi^ 
vivanhy fiieworks, liuht up the nights; not to mention the Biirg- 
theatre, where the Schroder (mother of actors) plays the Milder 
sings, and the Bigattini dances. Cavalcades, carousals, sham* 
fights, promenades, make the clays short Early.in the morning, 
the troops tuin out for levicw and manoeuvres — always an 
attractive spectacle for royal personages. On ordinary days, 
when there is nothing particular going on, there is the promenade 
on the Bastci, in the pleasant autumnal mid-day sun, whpre every- 
body secs everybody, llie Bastei is the ancient rampart round 
the city, much battered fornicily by beleaguering Turks, but n6w 
planted and laid out in pleasant walks ancl shady alleys Walking 
on this elevated gtound, }ou have alwiT^s the town on one side 
of you, and below jou on the other you have now an arm of 
the Danube, the main stream rig/agging far away on the 
horizon, now the glacis*, or some (U^her green airy interval, 
drawing a broad belt of separation between the city and the 
thirty-four suburbs that lorm a’ wide-spreading outer circle for 
miles around it. llcie the Viennese take their morning walk, 
as the fashionable world of London used to do in the Mall when 
our grandmotheis were young ladies Would the reader like to 
take a stroll on the Bastci, and look at the company ? * It was 
while strolling in these parts, that an English traveller 'once saw 
a remarkable showman, with a camera ohsc^ira, amuse the holi- 
day people for a halfpenny a peep. The showman was Kepler^ 
and the halfpennies were to serve to keep his soul and body 
together while he was discovering the Jaws which keep the sfaw 
in their courses. We arc not likely to meet with so rbmajrkidile 
a man ; but we may see some of the historical figures of on:tP age 
amongst the ^oups of promenaders. Here, for instaticb^ look at 
these two, walking arm in arm, tall handsome men both, and mnch 
noticed and bowed to by the company. They are talking lather 
loudly, and he on the right holds nis loft ear forward, like dnfr 
dull of tearing. They are looking up at Archduke CbarWfi 
palace, ^criticising perhaps the fa 9 ade of the building, or tte 
campaigte of the ownet. The one with the swarthy enUtpteidte, 
dark motisttete, imd bltek cr^ on liis sleeve, ete i^ak 
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ktt^r, having frequently met the Archdiite iit the fields and having 
had some severe brushes with him: at Aspern> forinstance, and' 
at Wagratn. It is Prince Eugene^ ex- Viceroy of Italy, Napoleon’s 
adopted son. Ho is in monrping for his mother, poor Jose- 

f hine, who could not survive her ouce-hu8band’'s fortunes, 
iis companion,’ with the bullet-head, fair florid complexion, 
shortish nose,* small smiling month, blue glassy eyes, and blond 
wcll-tri;mmed whiskers, who inclines the left ear forward, is 
no less a personage than the Emperor Alexander, Autocrat 
of all the Russias— after all, a brother mortal, like the 
rest of us, walking in boots (Hessians), and with a round hat, 
not a crown, on liis head. In his character of friend of men, and 
protector of the unfortunate, he has taken the ex-Viceroy under 
his es|:)ccial favour, and will assist him, if possible, to some 
(jerman appanage : for the Prince has a German wife, a Bava- 
rian princess, and has come to the Congress to make some 
bargain or exchange for his property in the Ancona marshes. 
Their talk, as they pass on, is loud enough to he overheard; and 
it is not about politics, hut only about the Bigattini, and her 
charming performance of Nina last night. — That handsome 
lady the Emperor kisses his hand to so graciously, is the 
Countess Julia Zichy, the most charming woman in Vienna, 
whose lovely face and clever vivacious talk are said to have 
power to elicit a transient grim smile from the austere Frcderic- 
William himself. It is s^id, even, that the accomplished countess 
knows the colour and cut of the uniforms of every Prussian 
regiment by heart, so talkative has his otherwise saturnine Ma- 
jesty been to her. But here he is himself, this tall, well-made, 
military dooking man, with the long, massive, sad face, short 
moustache, and straight strict nose, lie is leaving his parly, 
who stop to talk with the Emperor, to join the Countess Julia, 
evidently glad to warm his frostiness in her sunshine. Respect- 
able man 1 nature has bestowed several good solid gifts on him, 
valuable in a king, but not of the brilliant sort; and flow of 
spirits she has deeulcdly refused to him. He is trying to look 
pleasant now, hut his usual look is dismal in the extreme. His 
speech, too, consists mostly of grumbles and growls, the faculty 
of language being very imperfect in him; he spurts out mere 
rapid UoUiinatives anti infinitives, and leaves it to you tocompletq^ 
the sentence. Yet he is at bottom a kind-hearted, fajithfol, 
bxate man, and very conscientious about his kingly duties. Bo 
bad much to try higit puor man, and to make him morpsO 
*and apprehensive. Genius, he knows, has been denied him, 
and he must make shift with veracity, houcisty of purpose, and 
slow, inarticulate common sense. He has lost bis beautiful 
LcAiise ; he lost half his'^kingdom ; but always bore up agsSnst 
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it with a sad mute courap^. In the last campaign his personal 
bravery and exertion did good service on several occasions, and 
once, at Culm, saved the army. ^ In after-life he showed courage 
also, of another and more difficult sort, for yrhich the liberal 
portion of mankind gave him small thanks. He did not quite 
grant the constitution which he had promised, *h9ving become 
honestly persuaded that it would not be for the benefit of his 
people, and exposed his name to much oblocjiiy thereby.. The 
policy may have been mistaken, but wc should respect the motive. 
The credit which a Danton receives for his ^ne inon nom soit 
JlHri,** ought not to be refused to a king. He possessed one 
quality the most valuable of all in a sovereign — character. His 
people speak of him with nothing but veneration to this day. 
They have sot up his statue in the picasuic-grouuds at Berlin. 
There the grave, s^d man stands, stiff and tiecf with military 

1 )recision, upon a pedestal round which happy mothers and 
anghing children play and gambol. — But just now his dismal 
Majesty enjoys the sunshine of Countess Julians presence, and 
tries to smile himself. And here follow the pmty, a gentleman 
and tw'o ladies, whom he left talking with the Czar. The gen- 
tleman who walks so jauntily and talks so merrily is the Duke 
(shortly to be Grand-Duke) of Weimar,, Goethe’s Carl August. 
On him the cares of life or of the Congress do not seem to lie 
heavily, lie has not the least chance of becoming King of 
Saxony, and bringing back the old honours to the Ernestine 
branch of the familj^ as some say hd at one time hoped to 
do. But he has made a lucky hit at Vienna, for all that. 
He has discovered amongst the lumber of an old collectjori 
the veritable Cellini saltcellar, for which the ddetUmte world 
has been on the look-out Yor years : what pleasing news 
for his Goethe I— It is to be regretted that the shading* coal- 
scuttle bonnets. of the duke’s fair companions will not Iqt us see 
much of their faces.' They arc evidently handsome, blonde, blue- 
eyed, dignified women, both ; and there is no trace of Sclavonic 
blood in them, though they are Romanoffs, Alexander’s two 
sisters. Grand-duchess Mary, the elder and graver of the two, 
is the Duke of Weimar’s daughtcr-in-Uw ; Catherine, the 
younger and more sprightly, is an interesting young widow, 
who lost her husband, the Prince of Oldenburg, two years ago. 
They are excellent women, both, and an immense improvement 
Upon the Annas and Elizabeths of the old Romanoff blood. Of the 
Princess M^ry, who listens with such swqet gravity to her father- 
in-law’s lively talk, Goethe has borne high testimony; which 
travellers and» what is stilf better, the love of the Weimariaua 
for their dowager grand-duchess, confirm to our day. Princess 
Catharine--but iook> tlie young widow’s eyes seem to have sad- 
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denly caught some object of interest ; and see how she flutters 
at the approach of tho&e two, an elderly and a young man, who 
now emerge from the crowd. They ^ bow as they pass: the 
elderly gentleman to the whole ’party; but the younger seems 
to see the widow only, who curtsies demurely. Let us follow 
the two: one of them interests us much* The younger man^ 
with the broad Suabian face, is the Crown-Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, who has distinguished himself in the wars, and is much 
looked ‘up to by patriotic Germans as a "libcraP* prince who, it 
is known, disapproves much of his royal father’s French sympa- 
thies and autocratic tastes. That tlie Russian widow and he 
take notice of each other in the way wo saw, is not surprising, 
considering that they will by-and-bye be husband and wife; 
Catherine a much-beloved and unforgettable Queen of Wurtem- 
herg. But it is the Prince’s companion, the stout elderly gentle- 
man with the firmly-closed lips, large commanding nose, and 
fiery glancing eyes, whom we care most to look at. With him, 
above all the highest and fairest that promenade here, we should 
wish to be allowed to shake hands, believing as wc do that there 
is virtue in the touch of a right royal man. Bare yonr head, 
reader, this is the Minister Stein, intrinsically the most (if not 
the only) royal personage heic, though by birth bat a baron of 
the empire. The sovereigns themselves seem to feel it a little ; 
for they treat him almost as an eanal, and he docs not spare 
them — free-spoken man as he is. Amongst the Prussian officers 
there was a talk once of electing him kaiser, though there is no 
precedent of any one below the rank of count ever having been 
elevated to that high office. He is a Nassauer by birth, and the 
black tower of his forefathers, as tourists on the Rhine may have 
seen, stands, overhanging the Labil, on the same hill with, but 
a little below, the ruins of the ancestral castle of the house of 
Nassau- Orange ; — as -if the soil had been peculiarly favourable 
to the pl'oduction of distinguished men. Having no kingdom of 
his own, but only a moderate knight’s estate, to rule, he went, like 
St. Christopher of old, in search of a master worthy of his strength, 
a(qd entered the Prussian service when the great Frederic was still 
alive. Here be distinguished himself in many situation^, and rose 
to the highest. He bad his own troubles with Frederic-William, 
who was apprehensive of original” men, and who could get on 
better with the less exacting llardenberg. Banished, and even 
outlawed by Napoleon, who saw ^ power in him, Stein went to 
Russia, still continuing the centre of German patriotic plans and 
movements Since his triumphant return, the Alliea have made 
him administrator of conquered countries — temporary kipg 
over some thirteen millions of people, — iu which post also 
gave complete satisfaction. Quite a royal man, and firmly be^ 
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lieving that the world can be ruled by etrict justice and truth ; 
| 2 ;rcat in practical cajmcity, (treater in .moral strenj^h ; very ari- 
stocratic in his notionSj^^ery popular in his aims; loving the 
people well} and standinj^ up fof them fearlessly against kings^ 
kaisers, and squires* Here at Vienna he, is it) at ease: much 
might bo done; but be has no authority ; may only advise, not 
direct; and the ‘^clever” Mctteraic^ and “ little *^Ne8selrodes, 
he js aware, are having it their own way. He walks with the 
Crown-Prince of Wuitembcrg, who is a sort of pupil of bfc, and 
whom he indoctrinates with patriotic principles. May Heaven 
prosper you and vonr principles, Herr Minister I The Matter- 

nichs may gain the day, but But we have no time for 

moralizing What conics here ? People are making way for a 
pair of flying wheels with a man between, stamping with hjs 
feet, and caiceiing along. It Is the Younker Drais, showing ofP 
his newly -invented draisims, what we now call velocipedes. 
This is tlieii firsst appearance on the roads of the world, — as the 
Congress at Osnabruck was the first audience beloiu whom 
Gutneke exhibitedhis air-pump. But the Younker earns more sar- 
casm than admnation . “ Fit charger for modern knight-errantry/’ 
obbcrves the Duke of Weimar; and yon old powdered gentleman^ 
with the gold-headed canc under his arm, ana ribbons and stars on 
his brea^st, looks as though he were conscious of having said a 
good thing, and rewarded himself with a delicate pinch from that 
beautiful golden diamond-spangled snuflbox of his; whilst his 
widely-opened eyes are challenging hisxrompanion’s applauding 
cachinnation with a grinning stare. .They have a French air, 
those two, particularly he with the snuflbox, who looks like a 
compound of the facetious petit-^nmtre of Louis XV.’s Court and 
the shaky modem old gentleman. Look at him; he is a living 
antiquarian cuiiosity, this ancient facetious individual, and could 
tell us anecdotes if wc had him to ourselves : it is* Ithe Austrian 
Field-Marshal Prince de Ligne, who fought in the wars and 
flirted at the Courts of Europe in the days of George II. — 
soldier, courtier, beau, wit, ^hel €»pnt He has known Frede- 
ric the Great, and did not like him; he has walked stately 
minuets in the rooms of Madame de Pompadour ; has philosiQN 
phized with Rousseau, jested with Voltaire, and gained the^il^nut 
of the Czarina Catherine, who gave him an estate in tbe^ Critfiea 
and that very Isinuff box be holds so gracefully between his thumb 
and forefinger. He has made French verses, written books both 
^^phflosophical and sentimental/’ bas said innumerable bon$ 
motSf ana been a desired guest at the tables and siflons of three 
generatiems. He is in his eigbdeth year now, still gay and 
jannW^ but rather out of sorts with a world that has grown, 
sthpldly serious^ thinks different thoughts from his, amidoesinq 
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longer appreciate him as it ought He feels it particularly that 
the hanosotne Russian princesses do* not listen to him with any- 
thing like the gusto of their grancltnot|j|gr. Yes, this is the cele- 
brated Prince dc Ligne, whom one hardly expected to see still 
alive and here, ilc walks with the Duke Dalberg^ a French 
peer, though a* German by birth. He is one of the French 
plenipotentiaries, the right-hand man of Talleyrand, whose 
work hp does ; Talleyrand, the genius of finesse t being naturally 
extremely idle, and indeed without any talent for real work. 
This Dukc Dalbcrg is nuich hated and shiiimed by the Germans 
as a renegade and a French tool. It was of him that Stein, 
when apprized of Dalberg’s intention to pay him a visit, is re- 
ported to have said, “ If he conic to me in the character of 
French ambassador, ho shall be received with due courtesy; if 
as Freiherr vori Dalberg, he shall be kicked down stairs.” — But 
the notabilities are crowding upon us ; we shall scarcely be able 
to notice them all. This picturesque gentleman in red stockings, 
with the hne Italian face, is the Cardinal Consalvi, wdio is here 
for the good of the Pope and the C.itlioUc Church universal. 
The dignified matron in black he is speaking to is the Dowager- 
Princess Fursteuberg, who has been deputed to the Congress by 
the mediatized aristoeraejy ot the Empire; her son, their acknow- 
ledged head, being a minor, A woman actually sent to Pailia- 
nient! and she is said to have proved herself equal to her task, 
too, though her commission was a hopdc'ss one. With her the 
Cardinal converses; noi^ does he mind the sacred signal now 
booming out from St. Steplien’s etecple, and which will cause the 
husbandman miles round to stop m his field-labour, bare his 
head, and repeat a silent yl re i/a n’a, as the country people on 
the causeway there, who have come to stare at the great folks, are 
even doing nopr. But the Cardinal keeps talking animatedly, and 
minds not the saered call. — Those two smallish men who bow very 
low to him, and thread their way betwixt Ae crowd with siiou 
heedful politeness ; the younger on.e, with large black searching 
eyes, fehnost a boy still, — are a Mr. Baruch, from Frankfort, sent 
by the Jews of that city to plead their cause at the Congress, and 
ms son Ludwig, who assists him witlf- his pen, and who will by- 
and-Bye, as Ludwig Borne, plead other causes than Jewish, and 
in a louder manner than he learns here. — That plainly-dressed 
young man with sthe flowing yellow hair, laughing bln® eyes, 
a(|tlUine nose, gentle affectionate mouth, loniz pointed chin, and 
tnaugUlar face, such ns IJolbcin often painted, is Jacob Grimm, 
whom tlie reader has no doubt heard of or learned from. He 
keeps alone, apart from the crowd, and his attention jm% now 
seems^ be engrossed by a party of peasants from l^pper 
Aitstria, who arc landing from a boat on tlie quay below* He 
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a^tflclicd to the Hessian embassy. If the settlement ef Germany 
dcpencied on his will, what a glorious Fatherland it should 
become! Bat here are English people, evidently : Lord Charles 
Stewart, with his lady and sister-in^-law, liMy Castlereagh. 
Their appearance creates a certain sensatihn. IJis lordship had 
a fight with a cabman the other day in the open street^ my 
lord boxing d VAnglaise^ the Schwager striking unscientifically; 
and it remained undecided who had the best of it. J The 
diplomatic world thought it undignified in a plenipotentiary; 
but his lordship is rather proud of it than otherwise. The 
morning costume of the ladies also invites criticism. People have 
boon beard to say that the English ladies looked like the seven 
sleepers, by dress — so old-fashioned do they appear to continental 
eyes. Here, however, are English w'omen who are up to the last 
Parisian fashions They are the Misses Smith, Sir Sidney 
Smith’s two handsome daughters; closely followed by the hero 
of Acre himself, and his tall German wife The young ladies 
find many admirers here ; but let them beware of princes^ Here 
is the gay Prince August of Prussia taking them in flank. And 
that wild'looking man with the sallow moustache, who comes 
scampering across from the other alloy with a hop and a skip, and 
signals his advent with a loud Bon j^j-jour, ladies!’’ is the 
Crown-Prince Budwig of Bavaria. He does not look much of a 
dangerous admirer, were be not a prince. He squints and 
stammers, is dullof heaiing, and has nerv^ms twitches in his face; 
yet withal, it is at times lit up by rays of genius that make you 
forget its ugliness. He an accomplished young man, a poet, 
a patriot though a prince, a patron of the aits, and cntimsiastic 
worshipper of the beautiful. He takes the other flank of the 
young ladies, who, it is very visible, are much elated by^ their 
princely escort. Let them beware, though ! Sif Sidney has 
come to Vienna, delegated by philanthropic Quakers and*othcrs, 
on a diplomatic cruise against piracy ; he is to move the Congress 
to put down the Beys of Barbary. But he gets no support from 
the English mission ; and, except that his kdies enjoy the visit 
much, Tiis expedition is unsuccessful. — Literary notabilities 
scarce at Vienna. Here, ‘however, comes one ; an AustrfisA, 
subject, too, though not of indigenous growth. Austria, eVer 
since Ferdinand, with the help of the Viigin Mary, put down 
heresy, has not produced much literary talent; and the indis- 

E ensable modicum for the service of the State has in great part to 
e enlisted in other parts of Got many. « Metternich’s helps in 
the speakings writing, journalizing line .are at this time cmejlv 
cx-Prutestants, and, if the sad truth must be tola^ 
ex^fTespectable men. His principal hand and alt$T for 
instsncei^ who does all his real work for him, as Btdberg does 
tVox.. LXV. No. CXXVIlJ.]— N ew Semes, Vol. IX. No. II. K K 
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Talleyrand’s, is the former Prussiiin Geheime Rath Gentz, a , 
clever writer and very worthless character, whom Casilereajrh 
calls ** our friend Gentz.” He conducts the Protocol at the 
Congress, and keeps a first*r<ate cook. Gentz we shall not see 
here ; he never come's to the Bastei : his hours of recreation are ' 
spent in private. But this flabby, puffy man who is now coming 
towards us, is another Austrian acquisition from the Protestant 
ranks.i It is Her4* Friedrich von Schlogcl, walking for an appe- 
tite with Frau Dorothea, his eccentric little wife, a daughter of 
the celebrated philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, who left her 
first husband, a prosaic Berlin banker, to live an exalted ideal 
life with the author of Lurlnde, For it was at the period of 
great marital freedom at Berlin, when ihc elective affinities were 
allowed to plead in court. The ideal prur turned Roman Catho- 
lic; and Schlegel provides now the philosophy for tlie Austrian 
system, and enjoys the Viennese cookery much, lie teaches 
Mysticism, Romanticism, Medievalism, and the arcanum 
whereby ‘^the reason” is made to swallow the thing that *^the 
understanding” refuses. Coleridge attended his lectures, and 
took the seeds of it, mhjecih'c and object and all, to England ; 
where, in course of time, Tractarianism sprang from it, and the 
movement ‘^froin OxfoidloRomc.” (hirious to consider. In J.<on- 
don, at this very time, crow'ds flock daily to a certain carpenter’s 
shop in Totlcnham-court-road, to see the cradle which stands 
reaay to receive the,, now-born Messiah — as soon as Joanna 
Sonthcote shall have brought him forth. And here on the Bastei 
walks, for an appetite, the indirect cause of the next religions 
movement in England that will nigh frigliten the isle out of 
its propriety 1 ‘ 

Two individuals whom one would have liked to get a sight of, 
we search for in vain amongst the promeuaders : Beethoven resides 
at Vienna, but never shows liimself here. He shuns the vicinity 
of the great; w^alks in solitary places, or in the Volk8ga)fen 
amongst the people. Maric-Loiiise dwells out in Schdnbrunn, 
very Frenchified in'her tastes and w ays, her attendants complain. 
One of her attendants is General Neipperg, whose musical 
talept fehe appreciates. She, also,' never comes to the Bastei. 
However, we can spare her : for here are three kings and au 
empress all in a row. That plain, stoutish man, with the good- 
humoured face, hands crossed behind his back, and closely fol- 
lowed by a little Spiiz^ is Maximilian of Bavaria — not the grim 
Duke Maximilian who was such a pillar of the Jesuits in the 

^ Do Mr. Ruskin’s grcsl annovaiice, wo see ; who, by the hyo, be assured 
that there ure a few German books in which the obnorious words luayer once 
occaV,— he ^ill find out some day when he makes himself acquainted with 
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Thirty Years’ War— but Crown-Piince Ludwig’s father, a good 
cary sort of man, for whom tlfie world ft no vurse, and no better, 
lie leads his &istar**iD4aw, the CzarU:)a Elisabeth, Alexander’s 
“ Empress,” rather than wife ; a kind good lady, they say, but 
too insi]>td, m^aps, for Alexanders taste.* Yet she is patient 
and tincompiaining, and her reward is near at hand« It was 
during the Congress that the Czar, in a serious mood, resolved 
to be again a husband to his long-ncglccted wife.. The lean man in 
the centre is the King of Denmaik, who earns golden opinions 
by his courteous bearing, but can get no equivalent for Norway, 
which, by a combination of England and Russia, hasheen forced 
from allegiance to him, and given to Sweden in repayment for 
the loss of Finland. I'hc poor King of Dennia/k can get nothing 
at all from the (Jlongre^'S, though he tries very hard, and is ably 
assisted by his ambassador Bernsdorf. You have gained every 
heart here,” said the Emperor Alexander, when his Danish 
Majesty took leave of liiin. But not one soul,” answered the 
Dane, sadly. That luouiUain of flesh that leans heavily upon 
his arm, and shuffles along with difficulty, is the I^ing of 
\\ iirtcmbcrg, a petty despot, or small Sultan,” as Stein calls 
him, in whose veins the blood of (^hailes the Tyrant and other 
gum ancestry does not flow in vain^ He regrets openly 
the end of the Napoleonic times, that gave him much which w^as 
not his own, and let him do with it as he liked; and has been 
hcHid to say tliat one will soon have to be ashamed to be a 
Wurtemberger, because theie is talk of the revival of the old 
Standee and of Constitutiowal limits to the power of the sovereign 
— a demand which his own Ciown-Prince, Stein’s pupil, approves 
of, the unnatural son I 

And so the multifarious company at the political exchange,” 
as tho Basiei promenade was called, walk and talk? — the Tadies 
in coalscuttle bonnets or Spanish hats wdth feathers, short 
waists, and parasols lof umbrella size ; the gentlemen in tights, 
Hessian boots, high-rolled collars, and profusion of white neck*- 
cloth — till it is time to dress for dinner; for they dine early at 
Vienna. The Danube flows sluggisldy below ; the florid stccpld 
of St. Stephen’s rises high above ; the Kahlemberg looks {)l{ioid 
and green $ the purple Uungarian mountains border the borizoit : 
the iserene ether overarches all ; and the slanting rays of die 
yellow autumnal sun illuminate it with golden light : for the 
sun shines equally on Congresises, battle-fields, weddings, funerals, 
solitary workers, and public promenadei^; and is, fortunately, 
very independent of human politics and diplomatics* 

Our task of drawing the shadow of an event which iHuiuinoted 
the public horrizon forty years am were oompanativ^fy pleasant, 
if we had to deal with flesh and blood only. But ouj? duty as 

K 
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faitliful reporters bids us also tell of dead business^ of diplomatic 
negotiations that came to ‘something or came to nothing ; how A. 
tried to get the most be could^^nd B. let him have as little as he 
could help : and how great opportunities were wasted by little 
men. We cannot promise *tne reader to awaken In him an 
** interest” in ‘that part of the^ business, conscious as we are of 
our deficiency in this repect. But we will promise him the 
utmost brevity ; jand considering that the political arrangements 
of Europe arc still principally based upon the results of those 
negotiations, we will, on our part, claim from the reader an 
indulgent hearing. 

Though the public eye at Vienna could discover nothing but 
amusements and festivities, there was at the same time much 
business going on also: witnes'j Klubcx**s nine volumes of Acts.” 
But the business was transacted in private — no reporters admitted 
— by interviews, con versa tions, consultations, notes, memoran- 
dums, committees; finally, conferences and protocols. Whilst on 
the surface all was bright and placid, undeineath was strenuous 
warfare : strategic movements, sieges, battles of the tongues and 
pens, where the victory is not neccssaiily to the strong. On the 
bth of October, Loid Castlcrcagh writes home, We arc at sea, 
and pray for favomabW winds and currents” — as the unskilled 
captain has need to do. 

The objects which abo^ e all else indispensably required an 
agreement between th 9 Four Powers before the Congress could 
be formally proceeded with, were Prussians demand of Saxony and 
the Russian plan Jibout Poland. The first was, at the outset, 
pretty ge'n^rally acquiesced in ; the second was unanimously 
objectcu to ; but, during the course of negotiations and stra- 
tegic movements,” the two questions came to be involved and 
entangled with each other, till they became one identical chief 
difficulty, and apple of discord. 

Prussia’s case was opened in a practical way by Stein, admi- 
nistrator in chief of the countries occupied by the Allies, who 
proposed, with the consent of Russia, that the provisional occu- 
'pation and government of Saxony should at once be handed over 
to l^russia. Prussia would then be Mtuated like the other powers 
with regard to their indemnification. Castlcrcagh, in a note to 
Hardeiu^erg, dated 11th October, gave his cordial assent. There 
was n'o principle in European politics, he declared, to which be 
attached a greater importance than the substantial reconstruc- 
tion of Prussia ; and«if the incorporation of the whole of Saxony 
with the Prussian monarchy be necessary for so great and good 
an object, be should entertain neither moral nor political repug- 
nance against such a measure. Of the King of Saxony he 
should rather be glad, than otherwise, to see an example made* 



Saxmy'hand^d avH to, Brmmi, 

If ever a sovereign placed himself in the case of being sacrideed 
to the future tranquilluy of Enroot die thouj^ht thq King of 
Saxony was the man. But^ adds his Jordsbip, if the incorpora-^ 
tion of Ss^xony is to serve to in^mmfy Prussia for losses she 
might have to sustain on the Bus*sian side, in that case he was 
not authorised to give any hope that Great Britai.n would^ in 
the face of fiurope, consent to such an eligagement,’* Perauadedi 
however, that such a result was neither proposed on one side 
nor supposed on the other, he consents at once to the Prussian 
oceupatton of Saxony, as a jroof of his sincerity, and 'of the great 
consideration which he has the honour to be, &c., &a 

Metternich, after delaying as long as he decently could, sent 
his note on the 32nd, in which he al&o, on tlie part of Austria, 
expressed {^^avec hcauronp de noblesse^^* says honey-mouthed 
Flassan) how his master a hcait’s desire was for thfe re-construc- 
tion of the Prussian monaichy to its full former dimensions, and 
even beyond. As to the incorporation of the whole of Saxony, 
that wd^, indeed, a subject of regret to his master ; not at all 
dimlnUhcd by Russian approval of, or English adhesion* to the 
mcdsure. No light matter to see one of the most ancient 
dynasties of Europe (claiming descent from Wittekind, who is 
himself descended from Odin, at all events from Adam) dealt 
with so severely ; besides, it would be inconvenient to Austria, 
and we never wish to see Germany divided into North and 
South. And the line of the Mayn has to«be settled, and 
about fortresses, and JMcntz, and other matters would need to be 
arianged, if circumstances should make the incorporation of 
Saxony with Prussia indispensable. — And, on the whole, 
at this stage, and as England has given its adhesion, I will 
not say no. 

Whereupon, Prince Repnin, the Russian gencr;il who com- 
manded in Saxony, received ordeis, with the consent of the 
Powers, to evacuate Saxony, and band the occupation and 
administration of live country 9 \er to Prussia. 

Castlereagh^s hypothesis of losses on the Russian side,*’ for 
which Jbe would not engage to indemnify Piussia, bad more conr 
Crete reality than he cared to express, rrussia’s Polish province 
had been taken away by Napoleon, and, together with fifogjc 
other frdginei)ts of ancient Poland, constituted into a ** l)nehy 
of Warsaw/* conferred on tb^ King of Saxony. To the Poles 
the recoUectiona their former connexions with the Saxon 
dynasty coul4 not be particularly cheering or bopefhl. Nor 
was it from any love for Polish independence that Ni^leon 
created this duchy. The sort *of respect which Napqleon and 
his g^rterals entertained for their faitbtul and useful Polish aihos, 
appears from a hm iooideut that happened at the very b|rth of 
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th^ said duchy. The Polish magpat€«» in glittering uniforms, 
were assembled at their t6wn-ha11 to meet Mctrshal Davoust ; the 
marshal, alighting from bis hor-^e at the door, found himself 
sunk in mud and nastiness half way up to his knees. 
he exclaimed, whilst* trying to* shake off the dirt, turning to a 
Prussian cxrofficial who happened to stand by, voM ce que 
ceite canaille appAh sa patrk The Duchy of Warsaw, inaugii- 
rated^nnder sucli auspices, had been conquered and was occupied 
by Russia; and it was known that Aloxinder cherished a plan 
of raising ft into a constitutional Kingdom of Poland, of which 
he, the Autocrat of Russia, was to Lc the constitutional head. 
It was in vain that Stein and Po/zo endeavouied to dissuade 
the Emperor fiom hU questionable project ; representing it to 
him as threatening to his neighbours, impracticable in itself, and 
dangerous even to Russia. Stem argued that Poland was 
deficient in all elements of constitutional life, having no middle 
class, a reclvlohs anarcliic aristocracy, and an enslaved popula- 
tion, brutalized by centuries of misgovcinment; and that, 
moreover, a constitutional Poland connected with an autocratic 
Russia must eventually lead either to separation or to complete 
subjugation. ** How is asked Alexander some time after 
Stein had sent in his jncniorandum, — “ how is it, that you who 
always show such llbeial ideas, piopose cliffeicntly in this case?*' 
Because, sire, it appeared to me,” answeicd Stem, “ that in the 
application of principles, regard must be had to the nature of the 
object to which they aic to be applied.” But Alexander was 
not the man to be leasoned out of a kivouiite object; he merely 
repaid the inconvenient rcasoncr with his ill-humour, and 
turned to more congenial counsel — Piinco Czartoriski, in this 
case, chief representative of Polish nationality, then as now, and 
Alexander’s* bosom frier>d. lie warmly supported the plan, 
encouraged his Imperial friend to persist in it against all ob- 
stacles, and wrote diplomatic notes and papers, when the other 
hands were thought too tame. .Nt)t to lose so favourable an 
opportunity for completing the traditional policy of his country 
with regaid to Poland, was natural enough in a Russian czar. 
A Russian czar, too, is not independent of public opinion, 
wjiich has a way to express and even to asscit itself even in 
^Russia; and the public opinion of Russia was decidedly for 
retaining Poland, as some slight comj^nsation for all Russia’s 
sacriiiccB and services in the cause of Eurtqpc. But, Alexander 
was also a man of ftpe feeling ” and liberfil symfjathies. A 
constitutional Kingtlom of Poland,” connected with Russia, 
made the aequisitibn so much more euphonious to his mind, 
permissible to his conscience, reconcilable, nay, honourable, to 
his Uberalism : Would he not form a pattern of constitutional 
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sovereij^nty to all future tinge? Amongat the argitmeots which 
Alexander brought forward in defence of his rolish project, 
there was also this— that he owed it to the Poles to rcp«ur the 
wrong which bis grandmother Catherine had done them. So 
tender a conscience was his. 

On the other band, Alexander had, by the treaties of Kalish 
and Toplitz, entered into engagements w ith Austria and Prussia 
with regard to the Duchy of Warsaw; nor could these Powers, 
even if indemnified elsewhere for territorial ii»acrifices oh that 
side, be indifferent to the nature of their Eastern frontiers. But 
here again Alexander argued : Shall Russia, the deliverer of 
Europe, alone go home empty-handed? You, Austria, arc 
recompensed above deserts, in Italy, My .friend Prussia here 
shall have Saxony, and welcome. England keeps what it pleases 
of old Ficneh anti Dutch colonics, and is allowed to have its 
own way with the Netherlands. Does not oven Franco owe it 
in good part to my g(‘ucrosUy that she retains the Alsace and 
other old concpiests ? And shall I alone have nothing to show 
to my Russsians for all they have suffered and done ? 

Hardcnbcrg, Mettcrnich, Casilcreagh, were of one mind, that 
the Polish kingdom project was to be opposed as threatening 
arid unjust to Austria and Prussia, and dangerous to the balance 
ofpov\er. Austria and Prussia being ftiore directly interested, 
it was left to the representative of England, as ihe more neutral 
power, to he spokesman and mediator in this delicate business, 
licnee Casllcieaglfs note of the 12th October; wlwch has since 
acijuiied a ccitain celeluity, apd jvoenred for its author the 
reputation of a courageous champion of Polish independence. 
Moi 4 undescivedly. The document contains indeed one orato- 
rical paragraph, in the conjunctive mood, glancing rather inso- 
lently, because only wdth an “ if,” at the hypothesis of a restored 
Poland, or part of Poland : but in substance thcAote, and still 
more the l(}tter which accompanied it by way of apologetic soft- 
solder, took its stand upon the treaties of Kalisli and Toplitz, 
and called the Emperor quite welcome to the lion’s share of the 
Duchy of Waisaw, provided he would not withhold fiom Prussia 
and Austria such districts .as were required for the security of 
their frontiers. 

Thefe were answers, replies, and counter-replies, and^the 
'battle of notes grew hot. ‘‘ The jiurity of my intentions mhkes 
me strong, my Tord^’^ writes Alexander^ wrapping his doak of 
virtue around him. And CastlereagU’s mediation results in 
mere irritation. And the czarish mind beins irritated against 
Metternich also, the task to mediate is transferred to Harden^ 
bem. 

On the I8th of October a fraud odiitary spectacle toek pla<se 
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in ^omi^etnomtion of the Battle of Leipj2ig« The review over, 
the various regiments piled arms and sat down to dinper with 
the emperors and kings, in old Grecian fashion* Alexander, 
from a balcony in the open PratOr, elevating his cup towards the 
high heavens, draPk ttqice to ilie German people V* Trumpets 
flourished, cannon thundered, and soldiers and people answered 
with never-ending enthusiasm ; Hoch ' Vivat Ilo-o o'-ch / And 
Alexander looked radiant.' Yet cool observers who had 
stood near him on that balcony earlier in the day, whilst the 
endless masses of troops were filing past, thought they could 
discover in the Czar*s face an expression not of delight at the 
fine appearance of the Austrian military force, lie looked 
annoyed, they ^aid. 

All through October private negotiations proceed, and the 
coteries are busy. Principalities, powers, and excellencies, cased 
in the panoply of logic and gut with the armour of persuasion, 
wrestle in painful encounter ; and it is found no such easy task 
to remodel tlie map of Buiopc w^ith argumentative compasses 
and diplomatic pen and ink. Alexander, in unbending talk 
with Stein, wished it were well over, that he might henceforth 

Jive solely for the support and propagation of liberal ideas, 
which alone could confer some value on life.” 

Other business also his been taken in Land. A committee 
on Swiss atfans is sutirg to settle the internal disputes of the 
cantons and to establish the Confederation under European 
guaranttc. Colonel Lahaipc, Alexandei s old tutor, delegated 
by the democrats of Vaud, tgain^ the a/lvantage over the aristo- 
crats of Bern, supported as he and his side are by bis In^rial 
pupil and fiiend. In Italian affairs, the annexation of Gefnoa, 
(much against the will of the Genoese) to Piedmont began to be 
di'icu^^sed ; but the position of the King of Naples was as yet 
only talked anil coriesponded aliout in an underhand manner, 
under the auspices of Prince lallcyrand and. the government of 
Louis XVIIL 

The German committee is hard at work, receiving and ex- 
amiuiog plans for the constitution of the Fatherland j and the 
discussions are hot and loud, not only in Vienna circles, but in 
paiophlets and newspapers all over the country. The questipn 
of German unity/ of which the world has heard much since> 
began at that time. It is a difijpult and cbmplicated question. 

The German JReich, dr Empire, a systepi of suhaltcrU) self* 
gO^ething corporations comprehended within the great incorpo- 
ration ot the iteich, was^erhaps the most ophleni; product of the 
j^itttdal mstincta of the middle ages. It offered room for the freest 
ihdisU^I and provincial development^ and bound each to all 
of gradatipUj with the Emperor as keystone on the 
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top. It remindat one of the Gothic cathedral^ with it^ arches 
and pillars^ and buttresses, hnd aisles,* and chapel^ and steeples, 
and manifold diversities, all of individual character and sel&com^ 
pieteness, yet all supporting, anil supported by the whole. The 
stone cathedrals, after their original use was gone, still remained 
picturesque to the eye and grand to the imagination. But the 
Empire, being a living organisation, yvhen the, spirit left it, fell 
into dissolution, internal strife, external degradation — till the 
rough contact with the French Revolution, and its consequences, 
shook it finally asunder, and there remained, political^, only 
German States, but no Germany. The history of -the last two 
centuries of the German Empire might become analogically 
intelligible to the modern reader, if he would imagine a case 
of the controversies that at times spring up ‘between the mem^ 
bers of the American union coming to practical is'sue : individual 
States setting themselves up against the federal authority in defence 
of what they hold to be their StalCb* rights : foreign powers in- 
terfering in help of this side and of that : and all again patched 
up from time to time by loose compromibcs. But there is even 
in this imaginary case the essential difference, that the Ameri- 
cans have no powerful neighbours, no Louis XIV., crouching at 
their borders, cementing internal strife^ and ready to spring Up 
and devour at the favourable opportunity. 

The German States, large and small, had grown sovereign ; 
and the problem was, to devise a confederation to bind them 
together. Manifold were the schemes, Various the aims. Stein, 
supported by the free cities, smaller potentates, by the medi- 
atised princes, and patriotic politicians generally, was for a 
strong central power — an emperor, even an Austrian, as no 
better could be had. Priissia, represented in the committed by 
Humboldt, was for a duality, the ruling influence Jto be divided 
between Prussia and Austria. Austria was altogether for a mini- 
mum of confederation. Bavaria and Wurteniberg, Napoleon- 
made kings, protested against the notion of being deprived of 
any sovereign rights. And so the contrbversy went on it) doors 
and out of doors: the course of German patriotism, like that«of 
true love, did not run at all smooth ; and left to free discussion 
and voluntary agreement, practical men could find no such ** fetfay 
and easy way to establish a free commonwealth,” asMiltoa 
once, in England’s disorganized) times, thought be had dis^ 
covered^ but could likewise not get enacted. 

The only result which the month of Octobeif brought 

forth wa^^ that Count" Mttnsterj feithful Hege-man of the boape' 
of BroUswick, had assumed the royal title for his liege 
and that the Electorate of Hanover was hem^forth to ^ be a' 
kingdom^ And whed the 1st of November came, there' w# 
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notbii^ yet ready for official treatment. The German busi- 
ness was at a dcad’-lock if tlicj Polish did not advance ; the 
Saxon retrograded. Alexander sefeing himself opposed by the 
mmisters; turned to the masters, appealing to tneir sentiments 
of friendship, to their .royal and imperial minds, to appreciate 
the purity of his motives i** but hitherto without effect Met- 
tcrnich spoke’fair on both sides, and procrastinated. Talleyrand 
had not yet developed his forces, but reconnoitred still, ex- 
amined bis ground, and dropped hints to this party and to that 
party, as to their real interests. If Castlereagh could be got to 
join, there might be a pretty game. 

prince Repnin, in delivering up his command in Saxony, 
issued a proclamation in which he assumed the annexation of 
Saxony to Prussia as a settled matter; wliicli gave offence at 
Vienna and elsewhere, 'I'hc King of Saxony, from his place of 
confinement, ]>rolcsted. Dresden threatened to be no longer a 
Court residence, and the official peoj)le generally grew loud. 
Already, ‘'at an earlier stage, the Duke of (yobiirg — one of the 
smaller Jjoughs of the many-branched House of Saxony, and 
elder brother of Prince Leopold, who liad just begun to be an 
interesting personage in England and much favoured by the 
Whigs — had entered tlieji&ts for the Saxon King, in a letter to 
Cabtlcreagh, w’hicli had, boinchow, found its way to England. 
The Saxon Sovereign, so wrote Coburg, Imb no other judges 
than the King of England has ; God and his nafion. You wish 
to strengthen Prushia ; this is the way to weaken it ; the Saxon 
people will not forget its <uicient dynasty : Germany will be 
destroyed, the Ottoman empire upset, the peace of Europe 
shaken, if you allow this aliout Saxony : “ Germany lays its 
cause before the tribunal of England.’' That is to say, Ger- 
many as rcprej^enled by the Duke of Coburg. But it sounded 
plausible, and libciul England hearkened. 

Insight into the true bearing of Continental politics, so as to 
be able to distinguish, in their complication, the real from the 
apparent, is not the forte of our insular politicians; but foreign 
politics are alwajs attractive. "J he honest Liberal, with such in- 
mrmatiop only as the Englisli press affords him, looking out, of 
coiirse, with English constitutional or radical eyes, but grasping 
in tlie dark, gladly seizes and hugs any object that presents 
ibtelf in the name of iiberty^ll over the world not to men- 
tion the fine and also cheap opportunities foreign topics offer to 
,a tribune of the people for displaying his liberal and generous 
gentiments and sympathies. The Duke of Coburg’s letter made 
an impression in England. Parliament was sittin)^ m late session ; 
the Opposition watchful of Vienna. Mr. Whitbread was at his 
poet. << Will the right honourable gentleman, the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, undortako to say that any progtess has been 
made at Vienna since th& day Ux&i month Vansittart 

cotiid not SBay« He might have answered ia extennation, that it 
took the Congress of Westphalia a iiill year to settle the preli- 
minary question of precedence; anU that at Vienna they 
managed that part of the business^ at least, in one sitting* But 
perhaps he did not know ; at all evctfits he did not say*—** Is it 
true,’* continues the interrogator, ** is it true that the Emperor 
Alexander has added an additional grace to lus cluracterby sup- 
porting the claims of Poland’s independence, and that he is op- 
posed by oar Ministers The ministerial bcnche&are silent* — 
Again, Mr, Whitbread ** entreated information about Saxojiy: 
was it possible that you should allow a venerable and constitu- 
tion d (sic) sovereign to be despoiled of his inheritance for the 
advantage of military PriisMa?” — Mr. VansittarC ‘‘believed that 
no English Munster i\ould be a party to a partition of Saxony*’’ 
(Hear, hear.) — AJr. Ticiney hoped to God that he would not— • 
But what shall a e say of Air. V’^ansittart’s “ belief?”’ It must 
cither be niidcrstood m a very parliamentary sense indeed, or 
else we must pre«5ume Uic light honourable gentleman knew 
much less about his colleague’s proceedings at Vienna than we 
know. Air. liambton (we continue opr parliamentary report) 
saw every reason for the house to withdraw its confidence from 
Alinistets, as being aecessory to theclub of confederated monarchs 
at Vienna, lhc;spoilcrs of Saxony and oppressors of Norway — 
Air. Horner was virtuously indignant tfbont the Naples question, 
and stood up — not for a.vencn^le sovereign’s *• inheritance,” in 
this case, but for King Joachim. Anti thus, throughout the 
late session, the Opposition ask indignant, damaging questions, 
and the ministerial bendli is die<i(lfully ill oft to account for the 
faith, on foreign policy, that is m it. “ You caq have no idea 
how much ground we lost in the House of Commons in the short 
session before ChHbtmas,” writes Lord Liverpool, dolefully, to 
bis Foreign Secretary at Vienna. But “ground in the House of 
Oointnons,” as everybody knows, is of incomjiarably greater im- 
poftance to an English Munster than any Saxon questions can 
be. So Lord Ca^stlcreagh rc<*eived instructions to <* turn his 
back uj)on himself,” and join Talleyrand on the Saxon qu^st.ion, 
to support the King of Saxony— a little, just enough ‘to &lunt 
the point of Mr. Whitbread’s rapier. 

At Vienna, meanwhile, things do not advance : Oongris 

danse bten, ^naia il ne marche pas,^ was one of the last bon mots 
which the rrincer de Ligne fired against a world neglectful* of 
him. Winter had come, but no solution. Alexander sent his 
brother Constantine to Warsaw to oiganize the Polish army, 
llis dsseontent wifh AleUcrnieb ^ose into quarrel, the qunffOi 
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into sdandal. Metternich had hinted to Hardcnbei^ that he 
should have his Way in »Saxony, it he would thwt^t Russia 
in the Rulish question. Now Frederic-William learns from bis 
friend> the Czar^ that the Austrian Minister had hinted to h%m 
acquicbcenee in the Russian plhns about Poland^ if Russia would 
separate from Prussia about Saxony. Metteinicb> taxed with 
thib, fonnally^denies it ; an/1, the Czar would nave challenged 
him, had they been equals.. But who is the liar, the Emperor 
or the Prince? We nope neither ; and think we can see ii was 
a feat of Mephistophcles Talleyrand, who, made the go-between, 
dropped binjLS and insinuations ; and Alexander, being auli of 
hearing, may have taken as information what was merely in- 
tendeti, and cunningly worded, as a hint or insinuation.* It 
had, however, the inipor^aiit effect of determining Fredcric- 
Williani to comtnana his Minister no longer to join with Met- 
ternich and Castlereagh in direct opposition to Alexander, but to 
maintain a neutral and mediating position Frederic-William and 
Alexander had, in times of trouble, “ vow cd eternal friendship” 
to each other. It was done solemnly, over the great Frederic’s 
tomb, and rredcric-William’s beautiful Queen, whp stood by 
witnessing, gave her blesssing to the compact. And now, in the 
presence of a hostile, intriguing Talle> rand, a doubtful double- 
minded Metternich, and a cold, indifferent Castlereagh, Frcdpric- 
William felt called upon not to join with these against a sworn 
and tried friend. It was a very iiuclligible policy, though it may 
have been a mistaken oifte. We say it may have been but 
we are by no means so sure* as Gervinus and others that it really 
was a mistaken policy. For the other alternative, even supposing 
it had led to a successful issue, was not to found anind^endcnl 
kingdom of Poland as a wall of separation between Germany 
and Russia, but merely to increase the Piussian and diminish the 
Russian share of Poland ; still keeping Russia as a next-door 
neighbour. And to gain additional thousands, millions, gf 
unloving and unlo\able Polish subjects, sjmpaihising peibaps, 
under the altered circumstances, with the fellow- Sclaves gn the 
Russian side of the iroiuicr, cannot be an object for which* a 
King of Prussia ought to run much risk. With the other parties 
the question at stake was a game at speculation: well, if won; no 
great harm if lost. With Pi ussia, as then situated, it was a matter 
of gravest import; and the King decided not to alienate Alexander. 
But, whatever the merit of the jiolicy may have been, Hardeuberg 


♦ «Le^n £tem*s,’* iv. 1S7 a»d 207 ^ And ws prsswne that Eerr Ferlz’s 
a.tn, vmeh tuec coufusiD^ ana go agaiflati our conicetute, uiuat W Kroner. 
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^rember/’ TaB^imd htid tedd hmnf &b. ' 
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obeyed his master^ and did not rcsi^nr, as Gervinus* opines he 
ought to liave done. Alexander, on the other hand, offered to do 
the handsome thin^: give up Craoovr on the Austrian, lliora 
on the Prussian side; both te be ftee cities with adjoining 
districts. ‘ Frederic- William, on his part,<propo8ed to provide for 
the King of Saxony in Westphalia, to makef to him a 
respectable principality with a follovt-catholic popdlation. 

Thus matters stood at the Congress in the wintry Dumber 
days, when Casticreagh communicated his new instructions to 
Mctternich and Talleyrand. Hoary St. Nicolas ^liimself^ who 
at that season gladdens the hearts of well-behaved Viennese 
children, brought no mote welcome gladness |o any innocent 
young heart than the Englibh news gave to those two plenit^ 
toutiaries. And now Talleyrand’s opportunity was come. He 
had the solution in his hands: it was a wo'rd, a principle. 
Expediencies solve nothing: principles alone bring solutions. 
He indited his celebrated Note of the 26th of December, to 
Castlereagh, to this effect: The revolution was a straggle between 
two principles. To put an end to revolution, you must terminate 
the struggle. The opposing principles are revolution and legi- 
timacy, and the one cannot be said to be ended ti]) the other has 
completely triumphed. But in Naples tlterc is still a revolutionary 
dynasty on the throne ; and in Saxony a legitimate sovereign is 
endangercil: “Let the principle of legitimacy triumph unre- 
strictedly. Let the king and kingdom of Saxony be preserved, 
and the kingdom of Naples be reddered to its legitimate 
sovereign.” 

Dirt et saleari animam meam ! — Talleyrand always retained 
a certain unction from his priestly education ; and his notes are 
as oily as his speech or' his countenance — or as his venerable 
silver locks were in his latter years. ‘ . 

Poland, one might have thought, bad the most claiifi upon 
France, and LottAartly to be of nearer interest to nor tnan 
Saxony. But a sporting diplomatist must be satisfied if he can 
kill two birds at one throw. Moreover, it was necessary to 
humour Alexander and have Metternich for ally. Chateaubriand, 
and other French writers,'assert that Talleyrand was bribed with 
millions % the kings of &xony and Naples. That is yei^^kis- 
sible; but bis policy is quite inteiligible and Bourbonic enough 
without k. So Talleyraud had the key of the situation in his 
hand. Metternich steered the same way, and Castlereagh, with 
bis new instructions, joined company. Alexan(|^r having yielded 
a little, the Polish question wgs allowed *to recede into Ipe back- 
ground;’ and tl^e aiplomatic forces were all directed agiupit 

* Qeschicbte des Neass^eaten dahriraodertsi 
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Saxony. We need not tire the reader with the intricacies of 
diplomatic strategy that now followed. To the female mind of 
Rahel Varnhageii it all appeared very like what draught-players 
call dodging : you move forward, I move backward ; you move 
backward^ I move -forward. 

But to llardefiberg and the Prussians the game became daily 
more serious.* Melternich^^sreing himself no longer checked by 
English ** adhesion” to the Prussian plan, turned completely 
round:* would cede next to nothing of Saxony; but indemnify 
Piiis«^ia altogether on the Rhine, draw Piussia’s long thin limbs 
without increase of btrength at the centre, still longer, and make 
it so the shield, of Germany against Fiance. In Beilin, the 
heads began to Wax hot, and there was t.ilk of the need of sending 
Bliither to replace Ilaidenherg. llaidenberg himself^ driven to 
bay, in the hcaf of debate, let slip an observation, that Piussia 
‘‘ would know how to guaul its lights.” The newspapers brought 
tidings of activity in the French aimy. Austrian and Aavaiian 
troops moved towards the Bohemian fionticr. The Engli-»h- 
Ilanoverfan army in the JS’cthei lands w^as being increased. Ihe 
Emperor Francis, in an inteivicw with a deputation of Teutonic 
Knights, wasjitard to say : *^The King of Saxony must have 
his land back, else I blux^t {^onsf uliicbs The qiiestion 

turned now upon a duisimt of Saxony, tran^fening pmt of it to 
Prussia. ’Ihe Prussian Statesmen objected to tlub, ab unjust to 
the Saxon people : “ Keep the land together,'^ they said, who- 
ever be the sovcieign,” Tiancib said; “It is a hard thing to 
pubh a nionaich Jioin his throne.- Alexander answered ; “Belter 
that misfortune bhonld befal the dynasty than the country.” 
y avaif un malhatr^ d valait mieva celui dc la dynastic qut dupays.) 

Castlcreagh, wdth the fear of Whitbicad before bis eyes, 
observed, that it was not so much a question of principle as of 
expediency; that it was neccbsaiy to concihatc public opi- 
nion, anil better to swim with the stream than against it* Har- 
d^nberg rejoined, that it was the business of btatesmen to direct 
Mblic opinion, not to follow^ it. Ualleyrand stuck to principle 
i Jnd legitimacy, as the only solution of all difficulties. So the 
^argument wxnt round, and no advance was made. Logic, it 
appears; would not settle it And stiious people, at the Congress 
seeing a world out of joint, began, like Fiamlet, to cui:se their 
ftte that they ever were “ born to set it right.” 

On the 26th of December the English commhsionejt's at 
Ghent signed peace with America. And on the 3rd of 
January^ Castlcreagh, *MeUernicb, Talleyrand, in all privacy, 
kigned a secret “defensive” alliance; to which othef parties 
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were, in strictest secrecy, .to be incited to accede : tO which 
Bavaria gladly acceded at once, and’ others hy-and^bye. Each 
of the contracting powers engaged to assist the other by an 
army of 150,000 men, or the cqdivalent in money, A military 
commission was named, consisting of two Austrian, one French 
general, and the Bavarian Piincc Wrede. Ai\d undct the 
ho<spitabIe roof of Kaiser Francis thd-e slept now two brother- 
nionarchs, ayninst whom the host was secretly •allied. • 

fii those very days, the Emperor Alcxfuider, all unsuspicious, 
and given to much serious meditation and eommitriication with 
his pious friend and correspondent, Madam KnideifUr, imparted 
to his brother-sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and England his 
thoughts upon the needfulness, in a world like oiira, of making 
the Christian religion the basis of the government and inter- 
course of nations; and suggested preliminariy articles for the 
formation of a holy allianc#\ 

So ends the year at the parli iment of nations But has not 
l^allcyrand been successful ? ife came to the Congress as an 
isolated individual, excluded from all share in the main business. 
And here has he not only divided the old allies, but stands him- 
self as the centre of a new powerful alliance, and has constituted 
himself champion of the principle of •legitimacy, which is ^to 
shield the world against revolution I 

The successful diplomatist, and cx-Bishop of Autun, treated 
the Congress also to a symbolical representation of bis present 
sacred “ principle.” On the anniversary of the death of Louis 
XVI. he got up a grand funeral mass in the catliedral of Su 
Stephen : with profu'-ion of black hangings, lamps, wax-candles, 
silver stars, wood-and-plai»tcr dolls, emblematic figures of reli- 
gion, with a cross, and Minerva, with a helmet; — almost as 
sublime as a scene in Robert le Diuble (only that the pmsiC, 
Rahel says, was very bad); and all at the cost of 40,000 francs. 
All the Congress \\as there, invited by tickets. The cx-Bishop 
of Autun, wlio had once himself performed grand mass before 
the atitel de la patrie^ at the feast of confederation in the 
Champs de Mars, looked particularly unctuous ; and there weVe 
many dry eyes. Iij the evening there was a court-half of ^more 
than usual brilliancy — to console the mourners. And the follow- 
ing day there was tlie gayest, gaudiest of sleighing-parties: gilt 
and silvered sledges, six outriders with cocked bats to each ; the 
gentlemen in full uniform ; the ladies in fancy dresses 5 ♦^Ladr 
Casilereagh'^all in yellow, with a furious shawl,” reports a fetnak 
eye-witness ; — ^for the outer aspect of the Congress conlincfea 
gay and happy, however grave and ominous the condition of 
affairs might be ; and the change of the seasons brought only 
change of amuseipents. 
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Amongst such a concourse of strangers as met at Vienna, and 
talked light talk at dmucr-t>arlies and rf unions^ the range of con- 
versation would, of course, be very wide ; and some new topics, 
destined afterwards to become ifamiliar^to all the World, would 
naturally turn up here for the ‘first time. Such happened at a 
dinner-party afilerr von Gentz’s, who kept a famous cook, and 
whose aitmeivinvitations were prized accordingly. Amongst the 
favoured guests tl^ere was a certain Bollmann, an ingenious man 
and traveller, who bad visited many lands, and seen notable people 
and scenes: Maric-Antoinette, for instance, at the As^embUe 
Nationakf and Madame do Stael in n^glig^. He had just re- 
turned from v^merica and from England, and had come to 
Vienna with some^fiuancial project in connexion with the House 
of Baring. This much-travelled Bollmann, we are told, at that 
dinner, first intrbduced the names of Scott and of Byron to the 
higher circles of the Continent. Which names were soon upon 
everybody’s lips ; filling the imaginations of the young generation 
with the images of kilted Highlanders, and still more of passionate 
Laras afid Giaours. Poor Byron himself, in tliose same weeks, 
had procured a blue coat” and a licence, and had finally got 
married — hoping to be happy now. And the next time the 
“ higher Circl les” heard his tuncfnl voice, it was like the sound of 
ttfe war-trumpet, boding no good to Talleyrand’s new principle 
of legitimacy : 

“■WTiat* <'halj reviving thraldom again be 
The pateh’d-np idol of enJigliten’d dajs ? 

Shall we, who “itruck *he Lioii down, shall wo 
Pay the TVolf homage ?” 

which became the march-tune of all aspiring hearts of Europe 
for the next quarter of a century. At that same party, Bollmann 
gaveaJso accounts of young America, of the prosperous new 
republic, whose public affairs were managed by plain citizens, 
without" nobles, Ilofraths or Gebeime Baths. |lere was 
for a perfumed sybaritic aristocratic circle, such as woidd as* 
semble round Gentz’s tabic I The effect vyas visible, and the 
oibnee great. “ We thought we had put down the French in- 
volution, democracy, and all that: and is the game to begin 
afradh de Vautre cdtf> /” Humboldt smiled 8ardoniei|ily, Kaoel 
oply with her eyes. The gay Duke of Coburg Ipokefl disdain- 
fully upon the travelled roturier who brought suph tidimn. The 
beaudM Countess Fuchs left off eating ooni-binu. The host 
WnMp|r«bjVarnhagen who was present repotte, “ Gentz looked 
as il^r^ed by the 'jleight of the subject, tod alarmed as if 
h^ treaaou hi)d been committed in his pteseoue*” Honest 
{jimliutoia l^ed me tot po harm, and was not in the leaet aware 
ho disfittbed the digestion of bis illustrious and beantifol 
UlSteners. 
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There were diancr*pard^ bigh^tides, apeidents^ weddinga> 
(Count Munster, for instance} got b(fth thrown out of his ear^ 
riage, and married) — and there w^r&also deaths at the Congress. 
For like all life it was a scene 

** Of joyaaces and high-tiica, of weeping 4nd of woe.” 

Early in September, while Vienna was still busy ornamenting itself 
for the reception of its highest guests, a high guest out at 
SchimbrUnnnad been making her exit from a trouj^lous world. 
Caroline of Naples died before Talleyrand’s opportunity had 
come. When Maria- Theresa gave two of her elder uaitthters to be 
spouses of Christ, and married her two youngest to c^Aly kings, 
devout Catholic though she was, still her mothnriy heart probably 
rejoiced most at the latter provision. Yet how ,much happier 
Avas tne lot of the Abbesses of Klagenfort and Ihspruck than that 
of the Queens of France and of Naples I Marie- Antoinette was 
guillotined, and Caroline-Marie, ever after her sistcr^s cruel ■* 
death, felt her own neck in danger, and lost the balance of her 
iniud thereby. She had many reverses, many troubles, of her 
own ; but she never gave in ; always carried her head lugb^ like 
a daughter of Maria Theresa’s. She shunned no labour or per- 
sonal exertion : roughed it with Nelson «ii ships of war: placed 
herself at the head of armed Lazzaroni to defend her kingdom 
against the invading Frcncl), after men had given it up as a bad 
job. She rushed to Petersburg to procure an army from Czar 
Paul , conspired with her Sicilians against the protecting Eng- 
lish and Lord Bentinck’s* paper- constitution. Finally she left 
her island, amidst the tears of her peasantry : beat about the 
Mediterranean waters like a sbe-Ulysscs; and wandering toil- 
some journeys through Turkey, Sclavonia, Ilungaria, had reached 
last year her maternal palace of Scbdnbrunn, where, in h&ppier 
times, she used to play about her mother’s knees ; where heir own 
daughter had lived, and died six years ago; where her wand- 
daughter Marie-Louise, Empress of the spoiler of her House, 
came to join her by-and-by, bringing her a’ great-grandson, ex- 
King of Borne ! Here, waiting impatiently for the Conj^ab, 
and appealing loudly meanwhile to God and man, she wandered 
about, in wild distracted moods, in the grounds and waits which 
had once resounded with her gay happy laughter ; hoard voltes i 
saw visions: hands beckoning her, with **Hist, Carolipoj; lifetP’ 
— the vehement heart unresting to the end. Till, at last. On the 
8th of September, she found the long-^mii^ed peace, and was at 
rest. Quaen Amelia, Louis-Philippe’s widow, and Christine of 
Spain, are her daughters; King Ilomba of NapWis her grand-* 
son ; and Francis^ Joseph, Emperor of Austria, is her gratldi^ 

[Vol. LXV. No. OXXYm.]— N bw Ssbibs, Vol IX. No. H, L L 
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The ohitvtv^ of tbc Congiress tocorAs anotheir death, of a 
which, though ilSKcuU to relate, umst as a 
di^pbiiaatic spmaUiS,^ not he q^te |>ea8ed over m alienee* A 
worthy old diplomatist, grown grey ro ambassadorisil routine, 
and well versed in Vattoland'Puffendorf, had been summoned 
to Vienna to assist w»ith his diplomatic lore. One evening at a 
court party, amongst the eublimcst company in live worH, the 
poor gentleman was sinldcnly taken unwell, and felt pre- 
moniahed by uncourtly nature to withdraw without much delay,, 
Which premopition he was about to ob&y, when a most gracious 
iupuxmns to join the imperial card-talJle reached him. Here 
was a case f Was he to ob^ the call of nature, or of honour 
and etiquette ? Vattel smd Pnffendorf could not serve ; but his 
£atceUency was, perhaps, acquainted with Kant’s “ £ss^ on the 
Power of the Mmd over the Body;” or remembered the t)ukc 
de St Simon’s heroism under analogous circumstances; and, 
with fatal self-confidence^ chose the valiant part. He had the 
tm^c^able distinction of sitting down to a partie ^hambre with 
croivned heads ; but, alas ! he sat on thorns. Kant may demon** 
strata^ mad the Duke de St. Simon boast; the unfortunate, much 
honoured courtier discovered, in agonies, that though the spirit 
be strong, the flesh is weak. The high personages at his table, 
much dfecomforted, looked at each other, looked at the poor 
diplomatist, who tried to grin his politest but was changing 
colour very fast, laid down the cards and left the table. The 
unfortunate gentleman hurried hotnc ; considered his case ; and 
-blew out bis brains. He was, of couisc, much pitied, and the 
point was discussed in diplomatic circles, what teas the correct 
course for a jusn and diplomatist to pursue in such conjuncture, 
and by what steps the catastrophe might have been dbviatecL 
Homboldt, in ks cynical way, is rejported io have said t^t, 
under similar circumstances, he would have quietly borne his 
part, and have left it !o the other parties to bear meirs ; but, 
that l(e ^Onld in no case have shot himself for »icb reason ; 
wl^ Optmon was thought to be very democratic, and gave 
offenceijiii high quarters. 

Somewhat later there occurred another and more dignified 
exit feom the Congress and the world. « Le Ommh demse bisn, 
mm ii m nmehe was one of the Prince de last,” 

afler fiaiowed his venr last FceKng ImmW. mdis- 
be d J€«tt»gly. that when the Copgrmu should 

mfp qMUHi^ted nipod^ of cntertainmeiil;, be would aflford 
ihm « new speetack: ibw fimeyal of an 

Ausftrkn Ikld Ma^ And he fol^Okd Ik mopbeew. Cw 
dapd V Us end, hk will waa fopud to be written 
lljilt roabieSpu tcd Ha was tie ^ion of an ancient 
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boiise ; and had had aof attceat^'^triM was called ^ Big Devil,** 
and on whom ttuff Ham of h»dr ewfiiEfitmd ^tinctidn. 

He bad served in the Seven seani* Wae; hadfliftedvithi the 
Empress Oatbaiiocf; had writted. a f%i(08epMa <h» CtttiMme; 
and vras the last extant specimen of tlm Imu and bel *»prit of a 
world that lies alt submerged under the flood of the Revolution. 

The month of January was the lLuiming.point Of af|^ at 
Vienna. Matters had reached- a height at which they cobM not 
continue long ; the parties hostlleiy arrayed (^insO each othar 
began to grow alamod at their own attitudes. Talleyrand, npos 
Castlcreogh’s pre^osai, though against the stipult^ion Of the 
Peace of Paris, had been admitted to the Conferences. But 
Talleyrand and Mettcrnicli, strong in their secret alliance, soott 
bore down harder upon Prussia than Castlereagh bad ev^ 
intended. So he had to check his secret Allies: “ Stop, gende- 
menj not quite so fast, if you please. It is no interest of mine 
to weakch Prussia ; all I want is to save a Uttk of Saxony, with 
which to meet Mr. Whitbread in Parliament” Castlerea^ now 
had other reasons for bringing matters to conclusion. Tarlia- 
incnt was to meet soon; difficult questions were coming on. 
Com Laws, Bank Charter ; and he was much wanted at home 
to regain the ground which his colleagues had lost in the last 
session. The Duke of Wellington was to replace him at Vienna. 
But Castlereagh was uawilling to leave .beioro.some settlement 
had been arrived at. The rate of Europe may depend ob. the 
conclusions of the ensuing mont^,” he writes to Pnird Xiiverpool, 
who pressed for his return. “ You might as well expect toe to 
have tun away from Leipzic (if I bad been there) last year, to 
fight Creevy and Whitbread, as to withdraw from here tilt the 
existing cimteBt is brought to a point.”* 

And so, early in Febmavy the ‘“point” is brought about by 
compromise and general concession : Alexander yieldir a ttttie 
more of Poland ; tlasllereagb is satisfied with a Httle lest iat 
Uanover in the north, and. 'for the Netherlands in thf wetOi ‘ 
Prussia, being unable to help it, accepts pert of Saxemy lash^ 
of the wlMde; accej^a the Rnine>country and the post-of fapoonr 
and dangex on the xrench frontier, “ fhr the defence am kt the 
interest of Germany, not for any Pmssian interest^** the i&Sg 
declared aalemaiy. Tte question of the Netherlands hlatr edaily 
settle^ htteh paraes being upreeabls: and RosBa iMter dMtie 
agieatida n eevtaia Dntim loan payable out of Hhe ISadfidi 
exchequOK 'An ahscract declaration cendsmnaterwoiCflke aia‘re>- 
trade, ViaetiitmeaHly redacted, btiag ahatcaetl DathnSnd ^ 
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February the Puke of Wellington arrived; on the 6th, Castle- 
reagh had the satisfaction of rejiorting hotnOt (hat the Saxon 

S aestion, and vrith it all other important questions (except the 
talian) were settled ; .and on iiie 14th he nnally left Vienna. 
The Germaur committee, enlarging itself into a sort of Royal 
constituent assembly, composed of the representatives of the 
thirty-Jwo sovereign prince's and free cities, also resumed its 
labours, and was* tending to that species of settlement which 
alone German affairs have for several centuries past proved 
capable of—a compromise. It resulted, finally, in the Act of 
Confederation^ which broke down in *48 ; and which has since 
been set np again provisionally,” for want of any better possi- 
bility* And the great Barbarossa still sleeps on in the Jlarz- 
mountain, unmindful of the cry of the ravens that flutter round 
his head. 

The Duke of Wellington was at once discovered to be a con- 
siderable improvement upon his predecessor ; his simplicity and 
decision impressing judges favourably, and being more helpful 
to forward business than Castlercagli s longwincledncss.” The 
Duke made his first public appearance at a “ redouht^^ between 
the Ladies Castlereagh and Londonderry, when all three ran 
some danger of being cfiished to dcatli by the pressure of the 
crowd, eager to get sight of the Peninsular hero. And he began 
his diplomatic functions with helping Austria to the acquiMtion 
of the romantic valley of the A’^alteJine, the Alpine pass which 
Richelieu once took from the Fopc, and, having procured the 
sanction of the Sorbonne, gave to the Orisons. And now all 
was in full sail, and port, such as it was, almost within sight. A 
statistic committee, a river-navigation committee, a redacting 
committee (fof polishing the Act of Congress into seeinlincss) 
were at work ; and business, and, of course, pleasure (which 
never flap^ged), were in full train. So the.wdnter passed; the 
snow melted on the hilltj, the young green sprang forth in the 
meadows of the Prater, and the ladies began to suffer from the 
l^afch dust heating their eyes. On the 5th of March there 
was an QVening-party at Court, and there were tahUam mvnnts. 
0^,^^ahteau had been got up with particular study and splendour. 
It repipesented the meeting between Maximilian 1., jolly Kaiser 
Max, and Mary of Burgundy, an historical scene memorable to 
the Ifoqse of Austria. The picture was the gem of all that had 
yet P^uced in that line. Persons, costuine, aeceasorics, 
evctythin^ ws perfect; gallant princes in' knightly armdur, 
Spanish mantles, v^aving plumes, and artificial beards; beautiful 

dlAoidly conSoalf to the above declaration. Here is jkotber fcatnro 
upon ilic dial-platc of ^ 
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bigh clatnes with dia{)ioQ(l.«pangI$4 ^ontachem, etjabroideries, 
gold chains and rosy chech^ 8 h 9 ilQ in medieval splendonr. The 
company was cbainled, entranced with admiration — when, in a 
distant part of the room, near ^ door, a whisper was beard, 
and then a low murmur pervaded the o&ter ‘circles^ spreading 
and gaining in depth as it spread in space ; and beads were seen 
to turn, staring no longer at the tabkau, but at oacQ other. At 
last the drqmatit persona themselves took the. contagion, jiooked 
agitated j fell out of the prescribed pictorial po3ti\rc— and, in 
fine, the mcedng between Max and Mary got broken off in the 
middle by the news of Napoleon’s escape from Riba I Tt operated 
like a clap of thunder in a cloudless sky, reports o*ne witness: 
*‘it was not difficult to perceive that fear 'was predominant in 
all the Imperial and royal peisouagcs there asscpibled,”* writes 
another. In Fr<uicc persons were known to die of joy : poor 
Berthicr lost his senses, ran away fioin Paris to fiambcig, and 
filially threw* himself out of the high window of his father-in- 
law’s palace there ; and here at Vienna kings and kaisers turned 
pale ; so electrical is tlie effect of genius on the woild 1 ’ 

One of the first things that Napoleon, arrived at the Tui- 
lerieo, did, was to send a copy of the Triple Alliance of the 3rd 
of January, which Louis aVIII. in his hurry had left behind 
him, to the Emperor Alexander. Alexander sent for Metter- 
nich, showed him the document in Stein’s presence, and then, 
throw'ing it into the fire, said, “ jMcttcrpich, whilst we live, there 
shall be no more mention of this. We have other things to do 
now.” Castlereagh also SOiit apologetic messages : the veaty is 
" puicl^ defensive " it arose out of a most indiscreet declara- 
tion of Prince Uaidenbcrg;”t and my following Metternich’s 
and TaUeyrand’s lead. Talleyrand now ducks under in an 
eclipsed condition. Fifteen ycais after, in Louis Piu^ipjpe’s 
time, her emeiged again into the sunlight of diplomatic im- 
portance— not this 'time as the spokesman of legitimacy, but of 
*‘qim que” — and assisted Castlercagh’s Secretary-at-War, and 
successor at the Foreign Offiee, to undo all that great feat pf 
En^irii diplomacy, the union of the Netherlands ; and to lektp 
nothing of it, except the' periodical pleasure of paying; the 
interest of the Ilusso-Dutch loan ! It was during this laUeit Imd 
last period of Talleyrand’s poliUcat perihelium that Heine, in the 
cbaracler of '^own correspondent” wrote from Paris to the 
AUifem^me Zeittmfft **lf an express shoidd su^enly bring ^ 
news that Talleyrand had taken to a belief in accoubtabUity 
after death, the funds would at once go down 10 per ceov 

* GUttosrty to Gastittn»^ "Conespondesccb” x. SOL 

t Oiutlcteiigb to Sue Pafco of Wellington. "CorrespoudiniaeJ' x. SSf. 
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Talleyrand’s s(mi and the funds» ^Kich again are said to be the 
barometer of the times* haS grown into very elose affinity in the 

? eriod which followed and ‘partly grew out of the work of the 
'ongroBs I - / 

But at Vienna meakires of war have now to be taken in the 
midst of settlements of peace* and the Congress is getting 
beybnd our limits. We must therefore leave it. — On the 9tli of 
Jtu^ 1816, the General Act of Oongress was signed, which, with 
its one hundf'^d and twenty-one articles, and annexes” and ‘‘ad- 
ditional treaties,” the cniions may read in the third volume of 
Flassan. We have only to notice that his Holiness the Pope and 
also Spain, thc‘identicalt\)vo Powers nho, at the last great settle- 
ment of Europe, at the Peace of Westphalia, had “protested,” 

P rotested also at Vienna : they two against the world. Cardinal 
Jonsaivi, the Pope’s legate, whom wc met on the Bastei, pro- 
tested in Latin, in the very words of the protest at Munster ♦ 

** protestufTf Tcsisio ef contradicof in the name and interest of 
Iloly Mother Church. May his Holiness protest evermore, 
sacuh saeulornm / 

Spain’s protest were inviting to hisloiical reflections, had we 
time/ Kinety years previous to the date on which Don Pedro 
Gomex Labrador signed it, a predecessor of bis, Don Ripperda, 
having concluded a treaty with Austria, wrote triumphantly from 
Vienna to his Court at Madrid: Ihai France shall now be 
sacked; little Prussia annihilated in one campaign ; the German 
Protestants crushed; the Dutch hucksters shut up in their 
cheese-shops ; and tlie Hanoverians driven for ever from Eng- 
land.— That was in April, 17^5. And now, in June, 1816, 
Don Pedro Gomez Labrador, standing upon the floor of the 
Congress-room at Vienna, in the presence of all the above 
Powers, still unannihilated, solemnly protests about “Parma, 
Piacenaa, and Guastalla,” and wraps himself in his cloak I 
When “the noble Viscount in the blue ribbon,” as Mr* 
Whitlfread now facetiously called Lord Castlereagh, had resumed 
his duties in Parliament, he made his great defence x»f tbe Con- 
gfSiS* Talleyrand congratulated him upon it in flattering terms : 
i-present et par vous, ce quhl faut dire du You 

taitmt me bow to speak of the Congress^’^ writes the 
accowtplbhod diplomaHst Anxious also to team, om turns 
expectantly to tM speech ; but, learns nt^bing, except 'Ae truth 
of Cbeenstiern^’ famous lesson to his son; The wbkaDee of the 
>3m|j|e’^Vis6ount^i defence amounts to tfafet “Perfection belongs 
to tKi huaiaei woric. Xt was tbe objeei; of tbe Ccmgkwss to carry 
into effidct the Peace of Park : we have honomi^abh executed ^ 
that.” And this iii| mcdtmcally all heoays. v Of the Sangdom of 
the Nethetlanda he speaks a modefl^ pride; and, on the- 
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whol«, be is ssUsficd that great deal bft4 bseo done for tbe 
haziness of maablnd ” , 

Tbe mlnktery Stein, ora the Other baod» emmh^ np, in a 
letter to his wife, ofMoion abftnt die Coagrete, says J “ Di«a- 
patifin and want of depth in one } obtitteneas md eeldaese in 
another; mewaness, dependence on Metterai<^,' in a third; and 
frivolity in all, were the cause that >00 great, nolAe, benefiotrat 
idsa<f»nld be brought to bear upon tbe woih C(»)noctie4l7* und 
as a wbole.” 

So differently will men judge of one and tbe same pt^ot, 
according to their several ideals. 


Abt. VII. — General Williams, and the Fam. 

OP Kars. 

1. Papers relative to MiUtanj Affairs in Asiatic Turkey and the 
Dejenee and Capitnlation oj Kars. 1856. 

8. A Narrative of the Siege of Kars. By Humphrey Sandwitb, 
M.D. London: Jolui Murray. 1850. 

8. Armenia. By tbe Hon. Kobert Curzon. London; John 
Murray. 1851. 

O N the 8rd of March last, Mr. T.ayaid explained very aWy to 
the House of Coftimonsj that, whilst Kwope had been 
exulting in the hill of Sebastopol, the impoitance of this fact was 
scarcely undeistood by the Amatics, who only knew tbe WestTOt 
Powers had received a vejy great check by the fall of Kars, 
reply, Lord Palmerston displayed much scientific research *8^ 
the exact position in society of the ladies of the Persiau Boyal 
family raid the literary attainments of the pment Shah— -but be 
careiulty avoided entering upon the question at issue. 

The fact is, that the Eastern question is a twofold qp^stiot^ ; 
one Ensopsan, the other Asiatic. The European eqii^ly affects 
France England j the' Asiatic, England only. Pot if it is te 
the intwest of France that llussia should not rule at Oonstanli- 
nople, it is rather to ber interest that Bussia should, fule sSjCws. 
Tbs nulttje of the Europefm portion of the Enstam'q^BfMfiMi is 
pretty ws^ Understood in this country by the puMie a( large. 
They know tiiat Eossia wished to take Turkey; that Englaod a»4 
Fnmoe undertook its defence ; that these Powers sent lei^Anafies 
to the <0rimea ; that a gjtent number of hvee wm» lost*-* gmwt 
numbeir of bhuideFS committed ; Aat %jm8topolvN^ blown up, 
and that the Fieneh 'have «eqiihted,«wer<mc««u||iffy in the 
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midortuking thau tbe English. But the Asiatic portion of the 
Eostem question is as yef envelope^d in much obscurity. We 
have heard of a siege of Kars — its sutTender — a quarrel between 
a General Williams and the British ambassador at Constantinople 
but why or wherefore m much ‘importance should be attached to 
this out-of-thQ-\<^ay fortress, and why British functionaries should 
quarrel with dne another, has. puzssled many. 

Whilst England has been gradually acquiring district after 
district in Hindostan, the llussians have been gradually working 
their way m\o Asia Minor, Now it is a well-established fact 
ampngst Asiatic rulers, that ho who obtains the greatest reputa- 
tion a^ a conqueror, will likewise possess the most jiilluencc* over 
his neighbouis; for the Asiatic, whetlicr llindoo, Mussulman, or 
Pagan, howetcr bravo he may be, ne\er contends against late ; 
and in the conqueror he ever sees the hand i>f God, When, 
therefore, England pushed its way up to tho Himalayas, aiul 
Kussia had deprived Persia of some of lur finest provinces, it 
became a matter of deep ( onsidcration. both to BritisJi and 
Bussian ministers, how each should contiol tho influence exer- 
cised over Central Asia by tho other. Tlio Kussians were 
anxidus to inoronse tluir o\eilnnd trade witli China, Persia, and 
Asia Minor; whilst England wished tlicse se\ oral sources to flow 
towards tire sea-coast, and thus incicaso her shipping interest. 
UnfortuiiatelyforKiiglandandfortmiately for Kussia, the hlumler 
at Navarino was committed, and Bussia, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, pushed its froatieis bt^oud tho mountains mid foi- 
tresses which protected A sfatic Turkey, and Guinri and Erhan 
became frontier towns of the Biissian line. But there is no 
natiom however strong and formidable it may he, which can give 
un with impunity the hoimdaries formed by nature, much less so 
CTO this be afforded by the Tmks of Asia, for the Asia Minor of 
Urn present day is but the Asia Minor of tho twenty last centu- 
ries* ' Mountain chains, broad streams, burning plains, a mul- 
titude of wild and savage tribes, without morals or piihciplcs, 
and often without religion, ruled, in a most sanguinary manner 
b^*rulers of less morals and less principles, and of more savage 
dispositioi^s, than the barbarous hordes they ai*e sent to look 
afte;i;. ’ the tribes are ever at war with one another, the rulei*s 
are ever quarrelling and bickering amongst themselves. If the 
people will rob the traveller, or burn down one another s villages, 
the rulers will plunder the people in all dii’ectionfl, and destroy 
whole di^ricts. ^ ^ 

To proteqt this mass of tribes and their unworthy chiefs from' 
disciplined forces of Bussia, 11161*6 wm*o at the V^ginning of 
the j^esont wftr but tjim two fortresses of mid Ersermim.^ ' 
the espitarof Armenia^ and its position vrould give 
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the Russians not only that .provinco, bill from tbenoe they could 
'Without any difficulty work their way ‘to the shoves of the lipvant 
But to keep Ei/.eroum, Kars h^d^to be taken. Tn 1804 the 
Turkish goverament endeavoured to place these fortresses in a 
proper state of defence ; and tho English government, equally 
anxious that tho Russians should not push their conquests fur** 
ther in this direction, appointed, as HJommissioner to the Turkish 
army in Asia, lieutenant- Colonel Williams, ot tlie Royal Aftillery. 
This officer hod been lor many years attached to, tho British 
Embassy at ConstantmopJe, dmiug ^\hioh period ho had had tho 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the nations inhabiting 
the frontiers of Asia Minor lu a manner whicli has hot yet been 
the Jot of any other Englishman. ' . 

Owing to tlie disputed limits between IVisia and Asiatic 
'Furlvoy, the Kooids Jiving on both sides amused themselves 
])lundeiing the caravans of men limits wlio traded between Turkey 
and Persia, 'flie Persjnn Koords would likewise make it a virttto 
to destroy a Tuikish village/and tlio I'lirkisli Koords would soon 
after return tlieVomphment . — 

“The invading party,” says Mr. C^urzon, “always on horseback, 
and with a number of trained led horses, whicli could travel one hun- 
dred miles without lUgging, inan«iged to afriv e in the neighbourhood 
of tho devoted village one hour before sumise. Tho barking of the 
village curs was the first notice to the sleeping inhabitants that the 
enemy was literally at the door ; the houses w ere fired in every direc- 
tion ; tho people awoke from sleep, and, .trying in confusion to escape, 
were speare<i on their thresholds *bv tficir invaders ; the place was 
plundered of everything worth taking, and one hour after sunrise the 
invading bands were in full retreat, driving before them tho fiocks and 
herds of their victims ; and the children and girls of tho village bound 
on the led horses, to be sold or brought up as slaves ; the reftt having, 
young and old, men and women, been killed w ithout mercy, to prevent 
their giving tho alarm, their victors frequently coming dovVn upon 
them froui a dibtance of one to three hundred miles.” 

With the hope of putting a stop to these inroads, a conferouee 
was ap\)ointed in 18d^ at Erzeroum, where Colonel WillioJiis, 
together with the Hun. R. Curzon, was sent to meet the jjlcni- ^ 
potentiaries of Turkey, Persia, and Russia ; but the disoussidilft 
being protracted by every conceivable difficulty, especially on. the 
side of the Turks, it did not terminate till 1847, when it wlus 
agreed tliat a new survey should be made of the firontter Unc. 
Colonel Williams was again appointed oiutbis missioii, and with 
Ills fellow-comudssioners left Bagdad m 1848, surveyed th^ whole 
of that hitherto unexplored region which extends 'fo the eitst of 
Mesopotamia,* filb they finished^ their difficult task at Mddnt*', 
Ararat the ^ISthrof September, '1808* ' 
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That Colonel WillwMns gave every eatiefaotion w lus Govern- 
ment in tlieae tvo missions, is clear J&om bis having been 
Appointed to act an Iifilitary Commissaonor with ,the Turkish 
army in Ask in 1*80-1,^ It vou^d hare been wdl for him, how- 
ever, if Lord Olamodon, in selecUng him, had likevdse left it to 
his discretion* to draw up the instructions wlii^h were given to 
him. Bat our Mmistors will doul with Asiatic matters as they do 
with Enropeau, and Lord Clarendon is responsible, to a great 
extent, for the subsoquont mortifications vvlitoh the gallant oiheer 
hed to contend with. A Mihtary Commissioner, with an army 
^in the field/.is merely a Military Ambnssudoi'. He has to report 
to Ms Govemxfteiit, and to the officer commanding the army of 
that Goveinniciit, all the movements and details of the army to 
whioh he is attached. Ho may counsel, but must not interfere 
with, the officers commanding that army. Such was the position 
of the late Moi'quis ot Londonderry and of the present Com- 
mander-in-Chicf with the allied aimies daring the late war. 
Such, mthin the last two years, was that ot Geucrals Itose 
aud t)u Plat ; luid 111 the case of Colonel Wiliibms, it wTis dis- 
tinctly stated to liim, that this was to bo his position (Desp. 
No. 3), “in commmiicdtiou with, and uiidu the orders ofc Lord 
Baglan." This was all leiy well, if he had had to do with a cm- 
Bzod coimtiy, hut Colonel Williams knew bettor. Ho was aw ore 
that, from time immemoiial, ad\ice and (‘xhortaliou weie worth- 
less in the eyes of Asiatics. If he had no power to cut their 
heads off. if lie had no moq'^y to bribe them With, he was useless. 
But, from his gi’eat knowledge of these* people, he also knew that 
.mucli might he done hj assuming power wdiuli ho did not reuilly 
possess. He accordingly did so. He ordered, and he bullied, 
aud promised them every pumshmeut ou the iaoe of the om;th, 
for tpeir drunkenness, tlioir idleness, their lying, and their thiev- 
ing, JSiey were to bo degraded, and finetl, and imprisoned, and, 
•howstmng. The effect produced was good. * It might have bean 
bcitet^ had he been supported b)’IiOid Klratlbid de Bedoliffe. 
That great Minister has pretty well 'ruled Turkey fosi neady- 
il^ty years ; but, though ho has no objection to having Turte- 
.fined and imptisonod, or even howstrung, he has no notion of 
ha^hody mteiffering with lam in tins matter. His career, or 
zaUier die course which he has pm-sued during this career, has 
lanm very smgulnr. He had to oppose the infinence -a# Euasia 
taad ipkattce, and to sustain that of England.' 'Many< men would 
Eaeh deko ao, but would have eared littk what beotuno of ^key. 
LordBthitfiMcd heis in ^ most able maimer anppArtad tbainftu-^ 
mice'of tepA yet afforded the Ttuki^ empire'what tfig- 

ni^ k He Mt that by aokqewkiigiBg the BuEas 

as isoltati, an^ tim»Tuckisli people aa a dding infi- 
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nite service to Ofeat Britain. It if true that he has now and 
thm caused a povteafol Minister to he dutraissed, that he has 
addressed the great Chief of ‘FaithM in a,ipann^ vlddh 
Soliman the Magu^oent would^.not have at^; 70 !^ neverthe- 
less, ivhen he his done so, it has been fi>r the 'int^g^ of 'Turkey 
he (lid do so. 

When Colonel Williams first pfoceeded fts Commiesiofter to 
the Turkish army in Asia, the ’Russians ooonpied tlte iotm df 
Bayazid. The great oommercitd rodd between Turkey and Persia 
was thus at the mercy of the Buasiaus, threatening a tra^ ha 
which British manufactures were considerably cpgaged' ‘with 
serious, if not total ohsti notion, impeding our .p61iticai oomnut' 
nication with Teheran, and tending to increase the moral infla- 
cnee of Rtisaa with the Persian Court. A sanguinary hatUe had 
also taken place between the principal armies of Russia and 
Turkey in that qiiai ter, in which the Turks wore defeated. Lord 
Raglan, feeling the great importanoc of Kars, in .this state of 
affairs, ordered Colonel Williams to proceed thither witkput delay, 
after having obtained from Lord 'Stratford the advice which that 
nobleman’s great local experience, his knowledge of puhUo m^ 
in that country, and his unrivalled power of discrimination, wore 
supposed to enable him to give hettfcr than any other man. 
Colonel Williams was also informed that a French officer would 
be sent by Marshal Bt. Amaud to join him as joint Commissioner, 
librd Stratford appears to have gii on him eveiy information in 
his power, and allowed hhn to rpad all the despatches and letters 
from Asia hearing on the recent disasters, by which he was 
enabled to obtain a clear insight into the very corrupt cbaract^ 
of the offioers in command, and to find that there was a total 
want of provision, material, and carriage for the army. 

Coloael. Williams landed at Trebizond, and had not gime 
forttn Ids toad to flizoroum, when he discovered a tot of grtil- 
,]Mry stores, deslinid for Uie defence of that town, lying gubUy 
itt the middle of the read. Lord Stiatford. seems at this time to- 
have been On the best of terms with him, and, in bis dei^aliehes 
to iL^ped Clarendon, speaks of “his clear and temperate •istatfr 
atents." As Colonel Williams proceeded fiirther into the country; 
he appears to' have found things in a worse condition ‘tinof w 
had oven been led to expoot. Pay was drawn for 
whtia l^tease'w^ only 14,000. These w«re in wani cef podehset. 
bayonet-belts, knapsaoksi shoes, ;siUickings, Isharts,' dttwws, eae* 
triages, dbals, •saMos'; there were n« stones. Bay'sHbWiSIs^ 
ho wroth to Btnttfond, eomplandng of these matters $ "bH 
'past aBor dost arrived/ and be i^eeived no'Seply,* Thoshilftlarfi 
wm'writun nho' very Whitdi 

hetween the to 
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which broke out in the British camp/ Lord Htratford, wlio had 
to keep in order the selfish and mercenary advisers of the Sultan, 
to correspond with the Foreign, Office respecting the thousand 
and one details which ^rose daily concerning .the armies in the 
Crimea, the intrigues of the llussians, the incitpability of the 
Porto to assist the Allies, tlie disgraceful state of the hospitals, 
&c., did not answer one of Cbloucl Williams’s despatches. But 
that officer, unaware of this complicated state of affairs, isolated 
amongst numerous wild tribes, and unrespecled by the scoundrels 
whom he wds anxious to bring to punishment, fancied he had 
beeh thrown* (nor by the man under whom he liad served for 
many years. Tlicre is no doubt that, had he been infoniied that 
our own Coverumcni, ivitli our great resources, Inid been unable 
to find clothing and nnsliciue for the men, or forage for the 
horses, in the Crimea, ho would liave been less complaining with 
iwpcct to the anny lie had to look after. Tt is here that Lord 
Stratford’s conduct appe^ars im'vplicable and inexcusable. A few 
lines would at least have jdaced the Commissioner’s mind at ease. 
Knowing, ns Lord Stratford did, the impossibility of a man, at 
the furthest limits of Asia Minor, obtaining information of events 
happening in Kiirope, the neressity tlieie was for that man not 
only advising, but also liitving the power to command, his silence 
was impolitic as wdl as unmanly. Yet it must be allow'od that, 
although he would not WTite to Colonel Williams, he appears to 
have strongly urged the Porte to carry out that officer’s reeodlK 
mendations. Ktill it certainly was the least he (*ould do to write 
and tell him he had done so. TI(^ has also been charged with delay 
in obtaining the commission of Fenk, or Major-General in the 
Turkisli semec, for the Oonimibsioncr. We have diligently 
looked .over the correspondence, and we must admit that ni this 
matter W'c can find no palliation for his neglect. He had but to 
ord% to'obtuin it. His powder at Constantinqplo was unbounded 
power fully appreciated by Colonel Williams when writing to 
Lord Clarendon. 

‘f Lord/* he says, could not the influence of the British Ambas- 
sador nave cautfsed the instant ejection of these culprits by one stern 
and severe rebuke? With respect to the efforts made after my direct 
and long-procrastinated appeal to your lordship, the results speak for 
themselves. With regard to Lord Stratford’s remarks on Turkish 
oomiption, I am, after many years’ exi>erience, of the self-same opinion, 
^1^ einl sand military d^paitraent of the capital are hotbeds of corrup*^ 
tion, whinfa nurse tyrants and peculators for the .oppression of this 
eunpiro^and the voice of thunder, and not of persuasion, will alone 
atr^ the evil/’ ^ » 

one kn6w thi$ better than liord Stratford de Bedcliffe. 

licnving hit Lorilehip to the business which was overwhelming 
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him at Constantinople, aud.to lu« ocoas5ion.al fits of spleen caused 
by tho arrival of the mail from XrohiadiMil^ let us see what the Com- 
missioner was doing. Unaware^ of the efforts which were being 
made for his assistance by his oh\ef, he sot himself to do tho best 
ho could to enable himself to act on the ‘defensive ; and for this 
pui’pose he despatched his aide-dc-camp, lieutonjiut Toesdale, 
lioyal Artillery, to Kars, while he remained at Krzerqum. 

Kars is a picturcsq[ue, mud-buill old city, situated at the foot 
of a cliff, with a fine medieval castle crowning a craggy hill in 
the centre, and a river running tliroiigli the city, ancf in a deep 
cleft through the hills behind. The castle is a iinoTuodel of a 
feudal stronghold. T^uilt on a craggy rock, wliich rises abruptly 
at tho entrance of a deep gully, it commands .the whole city, and 
its giey old wmIIs seem to blcmd with the scarp rock and precipices 
on which it is builU At the loot of its rocky foimtkitions the 
Kars-Chtti, a ])rawling moiiutuin riAcr, crossed at the city by an 
ancient stone bridge, rushes o\er its stony bod. A ciuious cir-* 
cular tower stands near the ‘castle, and remains of Persian archi- 
tecture rise from amidst the mud lints whicli constitute the narrow 
and dirty streets of tlie city. Lieutenant Teesdale, on his arrival^ 
found on the cast of the town a fortified camp, consisting of a 
s(]uare redoubt, and a work formed by*throwiug back two faces 
from tho parapet of the central battery of the lines. The walls 
on the north side of the tower were caimblo of affording a very 
stHious resistance, in case of the advanced redoubt Idling, At 
each extremity of tlio wall was a towm* for artillery, that on the 
top of the hill protecting* the rear o/ the redoubt, crowning tho 
Ivavadagh and the subnib on that side ; that at the bottom enfi- 
lading the road running under the mountiun. Tacutonaut Tco^- 
dale caused tho gorges of the works to bo closed with stockades, 
and induced the townspeople to work at fresh reddubts anSd con- 
necting tronches, the designs Jor which were by Ocdoncl Williams. 
In March, 1H55, Udlonel Lake, of the E.I.O. Engineers, replaced 
Fiieu tenant Teesdale at who then lejoincd the (Jommissioneiv 
and under his superintendence the fovtri'ss assumed most powerful 
dimensions. Situated under a precipitous and rocky range *of 
hills, three miles in extent,' in soipe parts quite impassably for 
artillery, tliere are in most places rocky roads, where an aefive 
coijnti’y horse ca^ clntnber up and down. Tho western extremity 
is an qosy Ase^t, called Tahmasp. The eastern extremity 
Kamd^b, rocky and difficult of access. This range bf lriU$^ 
is bisected by a deep gorge, through whicU flows the river, whiob' 
is crossed by five bridges. On the south of tho city a fine level 
plain stretches away for many/» miles. Improving on Oolohel 
VVilliamtii's plans,* fortified the heights which both sides 
command^a the On the i^o^i commanding positiop on thb 
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of was a very foi-midable closed fort, isisido winch was 
a bomb-proof block-house/ This constituted the key of tlio 
narthem position. Breastworks stretched from this fort east- 
ward a mile and a half, as far hs tlie gorge, where there was a 
redoubt erected ^the year before by Lieutenant leesdale. This 
was protected by the Arab Tabia on the other side of the gorge, 
which was itself connected with and protected by the Karadagh, 
from which latter a line of breastworks and redoubts, forming an 
entrenched camp, ran to some extent to the south of the town, 
crossing the road to Erzeronm, and finishing at the Kars-Chai. 

During tWs time, Colonel Williams was busy at Er/eroum. 
This town is siYuatod in an extensi\e elevated plain, about thirty 
miles long and about ten wide, lying between 7000 and 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is aurrounded on all sides by the 
tops of lofty mountains, many of \vhich are covered with eternal 
snow. It stands on a small hill, or several hills, and at the foot 
of a mountain with a double toj), called the Camel. The original 
city is nearly a square, and was suirounded by a double wall, 
with peculiarly -shaijed towers, a sort of pentagon, about 
twenty towers on each side. Within these walls, on an elevated 
mound, is the smallest square of the citadel. A ditch surrounds 
the walls of the city, beyond which are the suburbs. Beyond 
this an immense work had been made us a defence against tlie 
Bussian invaders. Tliissconsisted of an enormous fosse, so loi-ge, 
and deep, and wdde, as tq resemble a ravine in many places, but 
so unbko apiece of fortification, that Air. Gurzon considered that 
the Bussians would liave nothing to do but inarch down one side 
and up the other, supposing it to be a pleasing natural valley, 
useful as a promenade in fine weather. The inside of the town 
appear to -have been equally curious. All the by-streets, ex- 
cessively naiTdw, and deprived of the sun’s rays, form during wet 
weatber^one vast puddle of refuse ^nd ordure from the houses* 
Obscene and hungry dogs, lying about in groups, devour much 
of what is thrown out, but all the rest ferments and breeds 
disease* The houses arc all lower than the level of the streets, 
and those of the poorer classes constructed with mud, with a mud 
floor, tlie roofs only being composed of wooden rafters. In 
ivMter the weather is of the coldejit, and in summer Of the hottest, 
therefore, in spring and ttutumn typhus fever jcayages the 
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1855« the deeidei ooorse poxeued by X<ord Gha’6ado& induced 
Lord Stratfdrd to be a-ljttle more sociable 'ffitb the Conunisaiouor, 
who iinally obtained tite much-.waated &nn«a of I'erik, which 
caused him to be at letult treated with ree|dat, if irot obe^’cd. 
But no amotuit of watchfoluess ob of atithority eoold ssake the 
Pashas either brave or honest. No supplies of provisions were 
laid up, as they ou^ht to have been, and arms and 'amrounitiun 
were still imtho arsenals of Oonstantinople. Ip is but jos^ce to 
Lord Stratford to state, that he appears to have done bis £ost in 
getting these supplies forwarded,, but he could not prevent their 
being robbed on tbo road, nor could any amount of punislimcmt 
prevent their being robbed from under the very dyes of the. 
newlj -created Porik. * . ' * 

June tlie let, 1855, a dospalcli was received at Erzeroum from 
Colonel Lake, stating that the llus<*ians had assembled a large 
army at Gumri, well supplied with tiansport, and that everything ' 
indicated a speedy advance upon Kars. On June 2nd,.Generiu 
Williams, accompanied by Lieutenant Tccsdalc and Di! Sand* 
with, left Erzeroum, and reached Kais on the 7th. The 'garrison, 
amounted to about 15,000 men. The artillery was very good} 
hut the cavalry were merely Baslii-Bazouks. Tbo day after his 
amval. General Williams was once marc in a passion; avast 
depdt of corn contiuumg provisions for some months, had bemi 
left at Yeni-Keui, a long day’s march from the city, and oonse'- 
fjuently very much at the servieaof the Russians. On the 11th 
the enemy appeared before the town, ;im1 their camp was roeon- 
uoitered, ou tho 13th, by Lienteilunt Teesdale. On the 14tb the 
Hussion cavalry attacked a corps of Bashi- Bazouks, and very 
nearly cut tliem to pieces., On tlie IStli, tho Russiaus shifted 
their cmnp to the south of Kars, about four miles from the 
southern entrenched position. Oeuoral Mouravieff does not 
appear to have had any intention of uoi'ryiug on a regular siege. 
He was perfectly aware that it was merely a case of time, beside 
he was fttUy persuaded that the leaders of Baslii-Bazouks, La* 
zistan ridemen, Koordsj and Korslis, could be no match, behind 
their earthen works, fox Russian troops and gold. Already, On ' 
Jane 23iid, the latter appeats to have been maJdng some prog^re^. 
The Civil Oovemor of Kars was found sending emissarlM to<fl* 
the armed citizens, ordering them not to obey Williams Fasha, 
as he was a Giaour. Then there was a small row got np between 
the ^iefof thpjUz and the Mushir. But nmtbw theRmsdan 
Gmioral H&x dm Fashas had yet exactly fomyi idat what eorl of stoff 
Williams Ftudi« Mfas mode of, when backed by emoh man l^e, 

Teesdale, Thon^^S 0 B»i^aty,and£«dImfln,. WiBifms atonce enUid 
a miUtary eonn^drisapt frw the Govetn<», and. tKeoeppumded Mm 
to be on km hdumottv dw die fritcwn. .jBn k«vn 
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given no stronger proof that he intended to he governor himself 
henceforth.. 

Day and night the General spent in the entrenchments, erecting 
work upon work, ordering sarftaiy measures, and endeavouring 
to control the Ai’fnenidns, avIio were entirely in the enemy's inte- 
rest. On July 8th, an outpost of Bashi-Bazouks having run 
away before one of the enemy's picqiiets, Williams degraded the 
liiontenant-Coloiiel in command to the rank of private. By the 
15 til of the, same month the garrison was completely blockaded, 
and neither leinforcemcnts or convoys of provisions could get in* 
On the 17tli, Williams found the barley had been stolen. On the 
27tb, forage wns decreasing. On the 7th of August the report of a 
large gun was heard about six in the morning, followed by a brisk 
cannonade. The llnssian columns were advancing on to the 
extreme west of the southern line of nitrcnclnnents, but so well 
were they leeeived hy the stead j file of the gariison, that they 
retired ivith some loss. On tlie IBlh of August, desertions were 
getting so frequent that the General caused an edict to be issued, 
that any man caught in the act of deserting his post should be 
shot there and then. On the *i2ud, a spy was hung. On August 
20th, Kmoty and Teesdale made a most brilliant expedition for 
forage, which wo will ctillow their comrade, Dr. Sandwith, to 
nan*ate : — 

< 

These officers having for a long wdhlc looked with longing eyes on 
certain fields of brirley l\iiig near «ome strong detacluncnts of Bussian 
cavalry in a broad valley to tlit north of thq city, now organize an expedi- 
tion of a strong force of liflemcu and about four of our heaviest field- 
guns. This formidable dcdachincnt marclicb straight to the Russian 
cavalry camp of Ainali, wlicrc two regiments of dragoons and some irre- 
gulars were stationed; these marched out with their artillery to meet 
the Turks, and' a game of long bowds ensued, in which the Turks had 
decidedly the advantage, since the\ are iueomparably better artillerymen 
than the Russians. A gallant squadron of Cossafeks seemed determined 
to put an end to this> game, and so chai'g(Xl down on the flank of this 
jbiiliputian army ; but cre they had cletwed Half the space between the 
two fotces, sundry puffs of smoko issued from the long barley, a spat- 
tering of rifles was heard, the conical balls whistled aniongat them ; 
•deoth-sjuieks followed, and tlie Cossacks w’^avei'ed, and suddenly gal- 
loped back to the nwn lx)dy. While all this was going on, a vast 
crowd of reapers with led horses, carts, oxen, and everything that 
would carry barley, are busily at work in the rear cutting the com and 
loading their animus* Hussein Pasha, with two tnwnpetesc^, islnean- 
whilc wktehing the Bussian camp from the commanding height of 
Tahmas^ Presently he observes the whole qf the Bussian force got 
under lU^^his trumpeter sounds a note of warning ; after a while, 
the wh6le force issues from the camp and commence its march. The 
trumpet then rings a louder warning, and an aidc-de-camp is des- 
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patclioil to Kmot;^ ; but tbAt offic0r is alrea^ retiring slowly, a long 
lino of rifles covering the rear* of his little force, while tike JKussiau 
cavalry make no attempt to molest his retreat. Ho anives, feirly 
under the shelter of our guns, just as the ^hole of Mouraviefl^s irmy, 
oxce])ting some detachments of cavidry, had taken up a position 
opposite Tabmasp, on the slope of the mil.** 

During the following months far juore sanguinary conflicts 
took place, hut we have seldom read of so ably an executed 
forage, and although the credit of the plan is duo to Kmety, 
who must have been well schooled in such matters •during the 
late Hungarian wars, he appears to have been well seconded by 
young Teesdale. , • 

Fov tlie last two months of July and August, Colonel Lake had 
worked incessantly at the fortifications, and hud caused the whole 
of the lines to be protected by boles, about three feet square and 
three feet deep, the value of which precaution was very soon fully 
tested. On the 3rd of September, so great was the scarcity of 
forage that the remainder of Jthe cavalry, numbering about 1000, 
wore ordered by the General to receive a good feed, and to be 
reviewed on Tahmasp as the sun went down. About an hour 
after dark, they were seen defiling through the valley of 
C^horak, jn the diroetiou of Olti : a few pistol-shots were heard, 
then volleys of musketry, — they had cut their way, with fearful 
loss, through the Russian outposts. The next day, forty men 
deserted from the city : 2000 piastres were offered by Willijims for 
the next who should attempt to do so.* On the 5th, one was 
caught and shot. On the J3th, another was eaught and shot. On 
the 8tb> the garrison heard Omar Pasha was marching to their 
relief with 40,000 men, and that an immense depot of stolen com 
had been found in the city: On the 9th, the neighbouring hills 
■were covered with snow. On the 13tli, two deserters were-sbot, 
and two more on the 15th. On the 23rd, they received infdrma'* 
tion of the fall of Sebastopol, and the cholera breaks out in the 
town. On the 29tli, about four o clock in the morning, the ad*^ 
vanced sentries on Tahmasp heard a suspicious sound in the dia^ 
tanco, something like the rumbling of wheels and the tramp of 
infantry. The besieged had no outposts, and no cavalry*. 
Kmety applying his ear to the ground, ^recognised the 
of artillery. The Zebeks lo<5ked to their percussion caps and 
fingered lmeit triggers; the artillerymen were ordered to load with 
igrape. A sharp-eyed soldier perceived a column moving in the 
gloom, add a gun was pointed in the directioir and firefl. The 
whole line of breastwearks was assailed, in* front and llan|c« 
that mpment, yohng Teesdale, returning from his ronnd^,^ gallopdd 
furiou^y from the rear into the most exp^ed battery, *iHind the 
fight commenced* The result of the ac^on is time given by 
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General Williams to the Earl of Clarendon, dated September 
80th ;~ 

^ My liord , — We could not^t the messenger out of the lines last 
night. To-day we have repaired ^ur breastworks, filled the tumbrils, 
and replenished the pouohes of the infantry, so that everything, as well 
as everybody, is ready for the Russians, should they wish to try their 
fortunes once more. We have collected and are now burying the dead, — 
at least 8000 : round the scene of especial danger, and in all the camps, 
they have been firing volleys over those they took away, and were slain 
at some distance by a round shot : the number of wounded cannot be 
less than 4000. If we had only possessed a few hundred cavalry, we 
should have? utterly destroyed their army. Their loss in officers has 
been enormous, tind they behaved splendidlv : three were kilh^d on the 
platform of the gun, in Tackmas Tabia, which at that moment was 
worked by Major Tcesdale, who then sprang out and led two charges 
with the bayonet. The Turks fought like heroes. Colonel Lake re- 
took the English Tabia with tlie ba} oiict too, and Colonel Thompson 
crushed them with his guns from Arab Tabia Such was the deadly 
fire of oilr riflemen, that SCO dead bodies now lie in front of an epaule- 
mont defended by 400 of that arm. I am so fatigued that I can 
scarcely hold my pen, but I am sure your Lordship u ill pardon the 
scrawl. I leave it, as well as my de'sj)ateh, open for the perusal of the 
Ambassador. I remain, Ac., W. F. WiijLtAMS.” 

The General says iioftiing of his own share in the day, and 
according to the pious Mussulmans of Kars, he was not of much 
use, for they distinctl) saw a sacred band of 10,000 men, oil 
clothed in green, the Prrphet’s colour, fighting with their troops. 
Fnim Ur. Haudwith, howe^Ver, we learn that he commanded the 
whole of the operations of that day. 'By October the 2nd, 6800 
[Russians had been buried by tlio garrison. On October the Gth, 
the deaths from cholera were forty a day. The rations consisted 
of eleven ounces of bread, and a soup, in which there were not 
two orunccs of a compobition of flour, biscuits, and wheat. On 
the 21sl, the soldiers wore living on roots. Pnions wore soiling 
at 5«. a pound. Desertions were frequent, in spite of drumriiead 
ootirts-martial. On the 28th, the few horses which remained 
were killed for food. On the 2nd of November, roots were so 
scarce that twenty men were brought .to hospital from eating those 
pf.the Hyoscyamus niger. On the 7th of November, a small roll 
sold for la. Desertidhs and executions were still continual. 
November the 20tb, about 100 men died in the hospitals, chiefly 
from starvation. On the 1 5th, information having been receive^ 
that reinforcements were on their road from Erzeroum, prepara- 
tions were made to form a conjunction with those, and two daya’ 
rations were served out to each man. On the 16th, the river was 
frozen, and snow fell. On the 18th, twenty-one men deserted; 
a custom which dmly grew worse. On the 20th, subaltern officers 
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had to bo placed as sentries^ 2000 xthan were in hospital^ and 100 
deaths per day. On the 22iid, information was received from 
Mr. Brant, British Consul at Eteoroum, that the Pasha at Er- 
zeroum did not intend to leave that place^ and that Omaf Pnaha 
was still near Soukham Kaleh. On the 25th, Kinetyand Kollmau 
make their way out towards Erzeroum, whilst Williams and Tees- 
dale rode over to the Kub&ian camp. On the 27th, the town 
capitulated. On the 28th of November, Ml*. Brant wfote to 
Lord Clarendon : — 

** I have the honour to inform your Lordship that the garrisoi) of 
Ears contaiuod, at the moment it was about to surrender,* about 20,000 
men receiving rations, out of which there were not above 10,000 com^ 
batants, 66 siege guns, with 70 beautiful pieces of field-artilleiy, and 
500 rounds per gun. There were about 2000 good'rainie rifles and 
the musketb of the troops, with about 840,000 rounds of ball cartridge. 
Everything else had been used up. This la«t may be attributed to 
the dilatory proceedings of Omar Pasha, who, about two months ago, 
promised to relieve the Kars g*arrison, — and to the cowardice of Selim 
Pasha, who, had he boon courageous enough to advance, might have 
enabled the garrison to have made an effective sortie, or at least to 
have effected an honourable retreat.” 

There now arises the important question, could Kars have been 
relieved ? Dr. Sandwitli statub that, had Omar Pasha landed at 
Trchizond, instead of Soukham Kaleli, it miff/U have been done. 
Why did he not do so ? 

Kars did not surrender till the 2Stth November. On the 8th 
August previous I^ord Stfatford* writes to the Earl of Clarendon 
aij follows : — 

“Our latest advices from Kars, received to-day, are of the 21at 
ultimo. As Brigadier-General Williams addresses your Lordship, I 
need not re^ieat the substance of his despatch to me. 1 observe, on 
the one side, witlT satisfaction, that the garrison had in stote nearly 
three months* provision, and that nothing had yet occurred to Impair 
its means of resistance. . It appears, on the other, that General Mou* 
ravieff, operating by means of his cavalry, had blocked up the Oltl 
road to Erzeroum, and also that which passes through Ardahbi. 
The defences of the town arc described as having been strengthened 
at the point most likely to he attacked] while notice is given 
reinfovdemente, unaccompanied by convoys of provisions, would be of 
no avail. It would seem that the communications by messengers, 
though probably circuitous, were still open ; and I should hope that 
the Arming rumours of the arrival of Russian troops at Tim, from 
the evacuated forts of Circassia, wers-at lea»t*prematore. 

“ It results, m the whole, from these circumstances, that the arrival 
of timely relief mm the Asiatic frpnti^ is still by no paeons an impose 
sibility. ' ^Ae natural d^eultted, keaever, ars ^eath itufremed hf 
differences ofopiman, and ntmefoue and increa$inf omainde m ike 
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seatterei resources of the Porjte.^ Whatever is done must be under* 
i^en within certain limits, and in such manner as neither to entrench 
oh the means emidoyed against Sebastopol, nor to expose the Contin- 
gent to any trial of stre^h for yhich it is not fully prepfired. Such 
IS the opinion of H.M. wvemaient, which leans, moreover, with all 
ita weight, on I'zebizond, as the only true channel of relief. The 
Commander of the French forces would see with regiet the departure 
of Omar Pasha froip before Sebastopol, especially if his Highness were 
attended by any portion of his troops now stationed there. ... It 
is not unworthy^ of remark, that Omar Pasha, on whom would devolve 
all the risk, fatigue, and responsibility of the expedition, reckons with 
cheerfulness on the means of carrying it into effect, and even antici- 
pates With confidence, a succcssM result According to his convic- 
tions, the army and the two fortresses which protect the Asiatic 
frontier of Turkev are in imminent danger, and their fall would expose 
the empire on that side to the most perilous disasters, including a 
heavy loss of supplies to the allied armies in the Crimea. He does 
not conceal his opinion, that an attempt to send forward reinforce- 
ments by Trebizond would infallibly prove abortive, and that the only 
fair prospect of frustrating the Russian attack would be a diversion 
from Redouts Kaleh. He asserts that no serious obstruction is to be 
apprehended to the west of the defiles beyond Kutais, where the 
arrival of the expeditionary forces would at once compel the Russians 
to retire from Kars, in order to cover their vast unprotected magazines 
at Tiflis. 

It can hardly be denied that the scheme is plausible ; the military- 
authorities hero, in so far as I have access to them, are decidedly 
&vourable to it.*’ 

In a military point of view there w*ere two ways of relieving 
Ifeurs. The one was, to save the town and garrison of Kars, by 
oausing the Russians to raise the siege ; but this was merely a 
temporary measure. The second was to invade the Russian ter- 
ritory in the Caiioasus, in such a manner as would give the 
Russian^ full occupation in defending their own territory. In 
judging between these two points, we must not allow our feelings 
to be carried away in favour of the garrison of Kars, but we must 
look at the whole qucbtion in its full extent. To do an we must 
examine the state of affairs at this period. The French and 
^ngKsb 'Governments, having determined that the very great 
influence which Russia was exercising in this wodd was an 
influence huftfiil to the human race, after due and earefhl ootisi- 
detatioh» came to the conclusion that Sebastoj^ol formed the key , 
of the controversy* It was not merely a question of the TutUdi 
6])^fei|h Europe or in Asia, of France individually or England 
snnmdttatty, but a question the result of which was 'to affect the 
autipodea Etirope* We are not now questid&ing the jud^' 
ciodsneas of the attacking <he Grithea. It is sufficient for 
us.Mlit^the^ had ed, and that the fate of the ^odd depended 
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on the siege of a single town. General Williams received 

his orders to proceed to Asia Minor as Commissioner, the Crimea 
was as yet in perspective. But whilst be was writing his fifty-^four ' 
despatchesito ijora Stratford, a caiftpaign was going on much nearer 
Constantinople, in which wete fought the l^attles of the Alma and 
Inkermann. , When he was complaining of want 6f provisions, 
of want of clothing, of want of armS/and of want of medicines, 
the British army was rotting for want of the common necessaries 
of life; and it is now well known that the French forces were Act 
even so well ofiF on these points as the British. The struggle for 
Sebastopol was a most doubtful one, and until it fell il was never 
known whether the Allies might not have to evaoftate the place. 
One fine morning the impetus of the French columns carried tlie 
MalokoiF; Sebastopol fell; and the Allies could .then afford to 
look into less important matters. The subject of Kars became 
uppermost; but this was a question, as we have said before, 
entirely a British one, and no longer an Allied one. The* English 
Government, certain of being able before very long to check the 
power of Bussia, was simply anxious that a town defended by an 
Englishman should not fall into the hands of a Russian general. 
Persia and Affghanistan, the distant States even of Nepaul and 
Thibet, might fail in their respect to •England, if “ VilUams 
Pasha** became a prisoner to the Muscovite. 

Lord Clarendon, fully aware of the importance of tbie matter, 
did his best to get Kars relieved ; hut he found here two unex* 
pected difficulties to contend with, The French did not particu- 
larly care about the superiority of the British in Asia ; and the 
Turks would not look simply to the mere saving of Kars, but to 
the saving of Asia Minor, from either Russian or English band^. 

We are distinctly told by Lieutenant-Colonel Simmons,. Mili- 
tary Commissioner to Omar Pasha, in a despatch to the Earl of 
Clarendon (No. 268), dated July 15th, 1855, that, General 
Simpson having received a despatch from General Williams, 
dated June 23rd, in which thb state of Kars was fully explained^ 
Omar Pasha, who had been informed of its contents, wj^ 
anxious to proceed to the. relief of that town. It appeared, 
by the information which had been obtained, that the j^otal 
force of Russian regular troops in Asia was 80,000, of wMcK 

88.000 infantry, 10,000 cavahy, and a large force of artijdery 
had advanced upon Kars from Gumri, the remainder having 
to march by Bayazid straight upon Erzeroum« To oppose 
these, Kars had a garrison of 17,P00 iiffantry, 1,600 cavalry, 
and 72 guns; Erzeronm had 1,850 infantry, with Sji guns; 

6.000 infantry Vere at Topab*Kaleh, and were to fell bacit upon 
Erzeroitm as the tlussians advanced frofe Bayazid. fhe 
Russiaps, from their superiority in cavalry, enjthted to cut 
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off the communications with Batouiq and Trebizond against any 
small force* Omar Pasha Therefore considered it necessary that 
any attempt at, relief should -be on a largo scale, and that, if on a 
large scale, it was*better at oncji to menace the Bussian territory, 
by landing in MlngreTia, than to imperil the army on the bad 
roads of Trebizond or Batoum. His concluding reasoning was 
both that of a good officer and an honest man : — 

If decisive o^ration,” he said, were in contemplation, for the 
execution of which the presience of his army was necessary, and which 
would have for its object the capture of Sebastopol, he should consider 
himself bodnd to remain, as, Sebastopol tahen, the aifairs of Asia 
would become of comparatively .trifling importance. If, on the con- 
trary, no plan likely, to lead to a decisive result had been decided on, 
and the fate of Sebastopol could not be settled that summer, the posi- 
tion of the Bussiaiis in Asia becomes of the last importance, and might 
eventually decide the fate of Sebastopol.” 

The end of the despatch is eminently curious : — 

“ The Generals, however, and Admirals, having received no informa- 
tion from their respective Ambassadors at Constantinople whicli should 
lead them to believe that the affairs of Asia were in that precarious 
state in which Omar Pasha, from tlie information he had received 
from his Government, beli6ved them to be, decided that in the absence 
of such information they could give no opinion upon the subject.” 

** His Highness, under these oircumstanccs, informed the conference 
that, his Government haying called upon him in such urgent teims 
to propose, and carry, if possible, into execution, some project for 
saving them and the country from the great danger with which it is 
menaced, he felt it his duty to proceed to Constantinople for a few 
days, to confer with his Government on the subject,” 

That General Pelissier was acting for the best interests of his 
Governmont, ‘is clear. That General Simpson was displaying 
profound ignorance, is equally so. And it is amusing to find 
him entrusting a confidential letter to Lord Stratford on tliis 
subject, to Lieutenant-Colonel Suleau, the French Commissioner 
on his staff* Pclissier avoided sending any one himself ; but as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Suleau was proceeding to Constantinople, he 
was jnerely charged with a mission to the French Ambassador on 
the same subject. I earnestly, therefore, beg your Excellency 
to use your powerful influence with the Porte, to cause our opinion 
to prevail over that of his Highness ; for great public interests 
are at stake.” So wrote General Simpson to the British Ambas- 
i^ador*. But was this j;he opinion of Lord Clarendon? ^*My 
lord,” ho writes to Lord Cowley, August Ist» 186^^, “I transmit 
to your Excellency herewith a copy of a des^atch’^from Viscount 
Sttword de BedcUflb, respecting the suggeations made by Omar 
BasW4uring his visit to Constantinople^ for th$ relief of the 
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Turkish army at Kars, I hiivu to state to your Excel- 

lency that H,M, Government are favourably disposed to this 
proposition, and they hope that the Government of the Emperor 
will concur in it/’ And what says Lord Stratford respecting the 
non-information of the British Commander-iu-Cluef of the affairs 
in A»sia ? The state of the army at Kars was known to 
tlie BritiJi Commander-in-Ohief by General Williams himself.” 

But the French Government did not approve of the relief of 
Kars, and on August the 3rd, 1855, Lord Clarendon wrote to 
Lord Cowley a letter which, as a British minister, he must have 
bad great pain in doing. He had to lay before the 5jovernment 
of the Emperor arguments to induce him to. assist in preventing 
the British name being lowered throughout the East ; and wo 
have further die British Minister for Foreign Affairs stating that, 
after two years’ war wdtJi Russia, if Bebastopol did not fall before 
the winter, the Russians would have obtained considerable ad- 
vantages over the Allies. On August the 1th, Lord*..Cowley 
telegraphed to the Earl of Clarendon that the fc'rench.Govom- 
tnent would not oppose the projected expedition to Asia Minor, 
under Omar Easha, provided that the numbers of the Turkish 
Ooritingeut before Bebastopol were not diminished.” The same 
day Lord Clarendon telegraphed to L*brd Stratford: ‘‘Omar 
l*u«iha can go to relieve Kars, provided ho does not diminish the 
I’nrkish troops before Sebastopol, or disturb the garrison of 
Yeimi-Kaleh. Desire Vivian to hold Wmself in readiness to go 
to Eupatoria witli his Turkish C.ontiiigout.”* On August 9th wo 
have a further telegraph :* “ General Vivian’s Contingent to go 
immediately to Eupatoria. The Turkish troops there, 10 or 
12,000, to go with Omar Pasha to Bedoutc. Kaleh, The Turkish 
troops at Balaklava and Kertch not to be diminished in number: 
the Turkish forces to go to Redouts Kaloh with Omar Pasha, to 
he completed to its^proper number from Bulgaria or elsewhere, 
not from tlio Crimea.’^ But Omar’ Pasha knew better than to 
attempt to relieve Kars with* some 10,000 .inferior men. If he 
went byBatoum or Trebizond, he would have to meet Mouravieff 
with 40,000, and it was madness to think of invading the Bussiaii 
territory with such a force. Ho wanted (No. 282) 10,Q(U1 men 
from Batoum and the Circassian coast, 1 7,000 from BalakldEva, 
3000 from Kertsoh, 5000 firom Bulgaria, with the necessary 
addition of aftillery, and a small force of cavalry. He would 
like to replace the 20,000 men withdrawn from the Crimea by 
the BritisK Contingent, completed to its full amount by 4 draught 


* Surely some Member of the House of Colons will demand of tlbt ym 
sdif-complacent gentlemaa, Mr. P. Feel, why bis statements of the Std 
bst am so contradicted by the Kars papers. 
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of 10,000 men fi'om Bujgaria. On the 28th Augtist, Omar 
Pasha was still in the Crimea; and Lord Clarendon rites 
thus to Lord Cowley : — 

• ** Foreign Office, August. 28tli, 1855, 

*‘M*y l4ord,~H.M. Government trust that the Goveimment of the 
Emi>eror will ‘agree to the following answer to the des|>at(jh from 
Viscount Stratford de Kedcliffe^ dated BalakUva, the 26th August, in 
which case your Excellency will send it on immediately from Lord 
Pantnure to General Simpson, who will inform Viscount Stratford de 
Kedclitfe if h& is still in Balaklava. Omar Fasha is to he at liberty to 
take such of his own troops as he pleases from Balaklava to Asia. 
TKey must he^replaced in equal numbers by Lieutenant ^General Vivian^ s 
Contingent, or by troops from Riipatoria, as the Allied generah mag 
decide; and instructions accordingly must be given in conjunction ivith 
the Admiral's, asdo transporting them.— I am, &c., (signed) CLAEXafDOX 
(No. 291, a).” 

The following answer was received : — 

" Loid Cowley to the Earl of Clarendon fTelcgraphic). 

‘'Faris, Aug. 29, 1855. 

“The Emperor has no objection to the removal of the Turkish" 
troops from Balaklava, and to their being replaced by others, provided 
that the Allied Commanders-in-Chiof have no objection ; but he will 
not take upon himself the Responsibility of saying more. Under these 
circumstances, I send the ielegrajdiic despatch to General Simpson, 
inserting after the word ‘Asia,’ the words ^provided that you and 
General Felissier have no pbjectiotr.^ ” 

Sebastopol fell on the OtlS September, and on the 18th General 
Pelissior consented to the dcpoiture of three Tm'kish battalions 
of Chasseurs for Asia ; and on 2Cth September Lord Stratford 
states, ‘‘ that the passage of troops and the conveyance of pro- 
visiolia are in progress, though slowly, in consequence of the 
limited command of transport for these purposes (No. 281).” On 
December 8th he telegrapliod that General Williams despaired of 
saving Kars* On the 10th,’ General Codrington writes to Lord 
Stratford (No. 374), “ tliat he had expressed to Marshal Pelissier 
the anxiety of the British Government that the Turkish troops 
should be sent off from Eupatoria.” Pelissier*s answet was that 
“ he could not consent to their leaving Eupatoria* without the 
exjiress' sanction of the Emperor of the French.” On the 14th, 
Lord Stratford was informed by the French Ambassador that 
their departure had been sanctioned from Taris.*^ Yet on the 
lOtik December, Lord Clarendon had to write to Lord, Cowley to 
point out to the French Government the necessity of allowing 
Omar Pasha to be relieved in a prompt and efficient manner. 
In the mean time, Omar Pasha had landed at Bedout6 Ealeh in 
tlie middle pf November, and on the J6th the advanced guard 
"was at Senaki on the Tikour, the main body> at Sek^ami on the 
jSieiva. As soon as adepdt for provisions had beon formed , 
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there, Omar Pasha was to move forward in the direction of . 
Kutais; which if ho reached, and was able to maintain, he would 
cut off the Bussian resources fro'm Hflis, But, adds Lioutonant- 
Colonel Silamionds, If, as has been reported, general Mouravieff 
has broken up from before Kars, and is on the mar^h to reinforce 
Creneral Mukrainsky, in Immeritiaj the Bussian •general will, 
have the superiority of force, and it may be expected tjiat tbe 
Turkish forces, unaided, will not be able to maintain their posi- 
tion. This union, however, of the Bussian forces cannot be 
expected to take place before the spring,” 

Omar Pasha did advance, and crossed the Ingaur in facd of 
the enemy. Kars surrendered on'the 27th November, and*Omar 
Pasha retired to Batoum. 

We do not know that any blue-book has ever been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons more interesting than theSfe des- 
patches respecting Kars. The investigations into the Siege of 
Sebastopol showed pretty clearly, that whero w© have U-civilinii 
as Minister for War, a civilian as Clerk of the Ordnance, and a 
Commissariat under the Treasuiy, and when the Government at 
home appoint Coinmauders-in-Chief to whom they give no power, 
matters cannot go on correctly. But vrhen the Minister at War 
is considered by the Government with which he is associated to 
know so little of the business he has to transact that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs had to carry on military transac^tions of vast 
importance, we do think it is time that^a man who has not only 
read of war in books, but has direefed great military operations 
in the field, should be at the head of the War Office. We find 
that the British Government was duly informed by General 
Williams, and by the Ambassador at Constantinople early in the 
month of August, that Kars had provisions but fqr three months 
longer, ahd must he relieved. Yet, week after week was* taken 
up with correspondence and controversies on a suhjdot upon 
which no general officers diflered, 'Kars had to be relieved, and 
50,000 Turks were idling tliMr time in the.Cnmea, under one of 
the best of generals. It is idle and absurd to romance about 
General Williams’s quarrel with l^ord Stratford. That quarrel 
had been made up, so far as the public interest was concerned, 
months before the Siege of Kars began ; and the Atnbassdiior 
reported* cleark convincingly the state of things as for back 
as June SOtL^Why was Omar Pasha not sent even in August ? 
It may be answered that Marshal Palissicr, knowing the chances 
there were of not taking Sebastopob did not like to spare Him. Bu( 
why, when Sebastopol fell, were not 50,000 men landed at Bedouti 
Kdeb ? Surely money v^as not wanting; never were transpons sb 
numerous, and never were men more willing to goj and lustjy, but 
n6t leaet, Britieh reputation w^as at stake. 

We trust Aat when the debate upon Kars does take place. 
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Lord Clarendon will be able to clear -his Government most fiilly, 
for this is not only a party question, but a national one ; and 
trust most sincerely that in the tenacity which has been displayed 
in maintaining thq’Hiege of Sebastopol, to the exclusion of many 
important points, the fact that the Eabtem portion of the Eastern 
question has* 'to be settled, as well as the European, is fully 
comprehended by our &tatesm*eii. 

We ‘cannot couelude without a few words respecting General 
Williams, He is now a Major-General and u K.C.B., but these 
honours received by him were niiicli clouded by the loss of the 
fortress he defended so long. General Kinety tellh us that Sir 
William Williams had receivctl the infoimrition of the honour 
conferred on him by her Majestj, and that when he congratulated 
him, Sir William thanked him in a few words, and with a faint 
smile,' his Wnd being ovcn\helined by painful feelings, and 
occupied by the inipeudiug calamity.” JIas the time come 
when a^man who has displ4i}cd great talents both as a poli- 
tician and a general, may not be refus(‘d the ('ommand of a divi- 
sion, or even an army, because ho is an oiBcer of the Royal 
Artillery? It would be well also for the Govemiuent to re- 
member that Lieutenant- (Colonel Toesdale of the Ottoman seriico, 
decorated on the field of battle for his coolness and courage, is 
still a subaltern, likewise of tlie Royal Artillery. What were 
Lowbiggins ser\ices to that of this young officer? 


Art. VITI. — Medical Despotism. 

1. A Bill to alter and amend the haws regulating the Medical 
profession* February, 1850. 

Our Medical Liberties; or, the Personal Rights of the Subject, 
as infringed by recent and proposed Legislation, By John 
Gibbs, Esq. London: Sothcran, Son, and Draper : 1854. 
8. Unlicensed Medicine, By J. J. G. Wilkinson, M.D. 
London : R. Theol^ald : 1855. 

* *4 

B etween tho belief in the divine right of kings «fid the 
recognition of the sovereignty of the indiviidual, is an in* 
terviU so vast, that mankind takes ages to traverse it. In the 
mean time, every government conceives itself commissioned to 
regulate the private life of its citizens, and does not hesitate, 
for the sake of achieving a doubtful and even temporary benefit, 
to amrifioe permanently their personal freedom. In curing 
one malady, statesmen, as, well as doctors, too often cause 
aijiother ; and still oftener thmr remedial attempts, while infiiot* 
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ing great sufferings fait of t|;ieir object altogethen But, despite 
tljc lessons of experieiieOs a profound heliof in the might and 
efficacy of legislation is everywhere cherished. No sooner 
docs an evil sliow itself, than wf exclaim, Why does not the 
Government put it down?” Education, opinions, creeds, con- 
duct, must all be regulated by statute. So provident is ’^Par- 
liament, even now, for our individual welfare, that it strives to 
secure it for us in the next world as well as in the present, and 
lupholds a costly hierarchy to guard tis from etern^ perdition. 
Examples of the State-solieitude for our temporal welfare are 
endless ; and yet, overwhelming in number as ajfe the laws 
passed for our behoof each session, we murmur OVeV our abun- 
dance, and still clamour for more. Surely, ’we ought to confess 
the beneficence of a govorument which tJiinks and acts for us 
so completely as to dctenniilc how much we shall pay the 
cabman, in order to protect us from Iiis wicked extortions! 
Indeed, we are taken care of at every turn: our. houses are 
“ inspected” before vve may inhabit them ; ships arc “inspected” 
before wo may emigrate in them ; our factories and oiir schools 
are under tlie governmental eye; and, up to the plresent 
time, foolish people who deluded themselves with the notion 
that they could do as they liked with tslieir own, were benevo- 
lently restrained from speculating in company with a part of 
their property, unless at the peril of losing their all. A legisla- 
ture so solicitous regarding the interest the people as a whole, 
may be reasonably expected to attend to the special wants of 
particular sections ; it dots so— spreading over them the pro- 
tective wings of monopoly ; and hence*’the many chartered cor- 
porations throughout the Jand. 

Not the least important of these privileged bodies are 
the London Royal College of Physicians, auS the London 
Society of Apothecaries. Members of the London 4[]loll^ge 
of Physicians, according to their charter, enjoy the exolu^ 
sive privilege of practising us physicians within seven miles of 
London. Physicians holding the diploma of any other licensing 
body or university practise wdthin these limits at the peril 
of being proceeded against by the authority of the Looidoti 
College. The University of l^ondon grants degrees in medi- 
cine, but its graduates* may not practise in the metropolis ! 
Indeed, we b<^ieve that such is the anomalous state of the law 
at this hour, that only those men who have the diploma of .the 
Royal College of Physicians, or who are medical graduates Uf 
Oxford or Catnbridge, or who have been created Doctors *o£ 
Medicine by the Archbishop of Canterbury (!) can legaUy prac- 
tice as jf^ysicians in any part of England. Physicians, of what* 
ever University, however high may be their qualifications, 
or the most eminent members of any of our Surgical Colleges, 
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who may prescribe me4icines^ or may themselves supply 
them, have no power of deman^ng payment; and should 
they allow their patients to become their debtors, they are 
legally incapacitated from reCoVering a farthing ! This invasion 
of the freedom, of contract, this grossly unjust prohibition of 
the physicii^ti or surgeon who practises medicine from giving 
credit, and of the patient' from obtaining it, was enacted in 
favour of the Company of Licensed Apothecaries, who not only 
possess tliQ exclusive privilege of recovering medical debts,! 
Dut^ are actually empowered to institute legal proceedings 
against any man who shall compound and supply the medicines 
he prescribes,* without having* first purchased from them, at the 
cost of ten pounds, the permission to do so. 

Without entering into a detailed examination con- 

stitution and peculiar rights of the twenty-three fUMical bodies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the reader Will infer, from 
the above statement, that there is ample ^ ground for dissa- 
tisfaction, paity bitterness, enfy, jealousy, and indeed actual 
conflict. Such abundantl}* exist, and kre only nineteenth 
centufy versions of what took place in the sixteenth, as the 
following extract will attest : — Dr, Gains was so eminent 
a defender of the CoKege rights and privileges, that there 
happening, iu the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to arise a dif- 
ference betwixt the phjsicians and surgeons, whether the 
surgeons might give ipward remedies in the sciatica, or any 
kind of ulcer or wound, ,&c., ^ Dr. Caius was summoned (as 
President of the College) to appear 'before the Lord Mayor, 
and others of the Queen’s delegates; before whom he so 
learnedly defended the College rights, and the illegality of 
the sprgeons’ practice in the fore-mentioned cases, against the 
Bishop of Lbndon, Master of the Rolls, &c. (who brought 
many arguments in behalf of the surgeons), that it was unani- 
mously agreed by the Queen’s Commissioners, that it was un- 
lawful for them to practise in the fbrementioned cases.” ^ The 
evils' of such conflicts, seen and confessed, have been over and 
oyer again prescribed for; in strict accordance with profes- 
sional wont, each medico-political doctor recommends a 
different remedy ; and though the successive nostrums have 
been urged with assurances of infallible eifioaoy, the medi- 
cal body still lies oppressed and struggling with its ills. Many 
earnest, unselfish men, having the welfare and elfioiencv of 
^heir profession at heart, would fain devise some scheme which 
Inight fairly recognise the rights of each of its members, and 
thus^ heal the dissensions which have so long festered within 


♦ Ooodall’a ^'Boyal College of PKysidsBs of Ijoadoa.” 1648. 
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it But the more attentively we examine the opiniona of even 
the most enlightened and disinterested men in the profession, 
and the more oarefoUy we study medico^poUtioal literature, the 
more the oon\iction fotees itselfgapon us of the utterly chaotic 
and helpless condition of the professional intellect as*regards 
medical politics. The broad principles of justice t^*hich should 
underlie all organization, and which can alone guide uS to a 
solution of the question — ‘‘ What ought to be the relataon of 
the Profession to the State ?’* are either ignored or disregarded, 
and men truly anxious to act uprightly are so bewildered by the 
variety of remedies which short-sighted but deceptive expe<^ 
dienoy suggests, that they withdraqr themselves altogether from 
the politics of their profession, and abandon -its government, as 
do the most thoughtful and cultivated Amei loans that of the 
llepublic, to self-seekers and ignorant demagogues, intentronly 
on “ the loaves and fishes.’’* 

The multiform and discordant machinery for the^mainte- 
nance of chartered privileges has continued to work by virtue 
of the popular delusion tliat its chief purpose is to* protect 
the public, dn propoition, however, as knowledge and com- 
mon s^se have increased, the College of Physicians shrinks 
from fully exercising the powers it possesses; a fact suffi- 
ciently indicative that, notwithstanding the activity of onr 
legislators, the principle of protection is growing effete, 
and the laws generated by it obsolete; indicative also of 
the direction in which alone a rpal medical reform” is 
to be found. Unfortunately, a large number of the medical 
profession — especially reptesented by iho meuibers of the Pro- 
vincial Medical Association — are too effectually blinded by igno- 
rance, or by what they conceive to bo their personal interests, 
to accept these significant bints. These gentlemen, in 
conjunction with certain members of Parliament who ure 
anxious, 'we preslmie, to display their legislative wisdom, 
have resolved to convince us how they still cling to prp’.* 
tcction, tend how anxious they are to inflict on us mmr 
spurious philanthropy. Their proposed reform is verily Kttt 
a change of form. The ghost of the old charters and staUites, 
which were the fruit of ignorance, and which time and a jdav^n- 
ing appreciation of the true principles of justlep were silently 
consigning to oblivion, is evoked as the animating sphit of 

The Medical Act of 1886.” 

Mr. Headlam’s Bill to alter and amend the Iraw'8* reghls^ 


* We rqo&ee take able to except from the statement ^ the te^jt the my 
sensible ana ^ttteinating %* Oteemticus on the Mbdicat /’ 'to 

I)r Travers^ LoctureV <m f prei^ Mediema# Dahlm, which afpeered la 
Medical Oircfflar, lil^ch li, 
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ting the Medical Profession” begips hopefully by a proposal 
to repeal) wholly or in part, eleven Acts now in force : we say 
bopefully^ for we think the fewer Acts which remain in the 
Statute Book the ^better. We/do not except even the ‘‘ Act for 
making the Sprgeons of London and the Barbers of London 
two separate* and distinct Corporations.” But after his sweep- 
ing repeal, Mr. lleadlam pri*oposes to centralize the govern- 
ment of the ^hole medical body after the most approved Paiis 
fashion. , 

A Council is to be established, having the title of The 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom,” and is to consist of 
om person chosen fiom tipic to time by f^ach of the nine 
Universities and die six Colleges mentioned in the, Bill, and 
by the Faculty of Glasgow; and of eight persons chosen 
in the first instance by the Secretarj" of htate for the Home 
Department, and aftcrwaids to be elected by those persons 
whose pames shall appear in the " Medical Register,” to be 
presently mentioned. This Supreme Council would consist of 
twenty-mur members ; but whenever the number present is not 
less than sir, its acts aic to have legal force. It is to be Vested 
with absolute power over medical education throughout Great 
Britain and li eland: k is to appoint examiners in general 
education after a scheme appvoied by itsclt^ and no person, 
unless already a graduate m some uni\ersity, is to be allowed 
to become a candidate for any medical degree or testimonial 
until he has obtained a ceitifieate, for which he must pay tw^o 
pounds, of having passed the prescribed examination in 
general education. This same Council is empowered to revise 
and change, at its pleasure, the course of medic/il study required 
of candidates for diplomas by the several colleges throughout 
the country, abd to regulate the fees which they may severally 
demand ; it is also empowered to appoint Inspectors, who may 
on its behalf be present at any of the examinations conducted 
by the several colleges, and, whenever it shall think fit, it may, 
on the report of the said Inspectors, order the Medical Regis- 
trar to refuse registration, and hence the possibility of prac- 
tice, to persons holding the diploma of any university or college 
wKioh it may please to taboo. 

*<The Secretary of State shall appoint a fit and proper 
person to be ‘ The Medical Registrar,’ and shall also appoint 
such cletks and other officers as he shall deem necessary for 
the assistance of the .Medical Registrar and the salaries of 
the Medical Registrar and of such clerks and officers shall be 
fixed by tlm said Secretary of State, and shall be paid, together 
with all reasonable expenses incurred by the Mldical Registrar, 
out of the monies received by the Treasurer of the Medical 
Council by virtue of this Act.^’ 
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Every medical man now practising is required to offer 
himself for registry before the Ist of December of the present 
year; and if his qualifications shall answer the requisitions 
contained in the Act, he will 'obtain tlie gor^mmental sanc- 
tion on the payment of one pbund. persons registered 
as qualified practitioners after the 1st of December will have 
to pay tten pounds for the sanio boon. ^^Sueb persons, and 
such alone, tis shall have been registered under this Aop shall 
be entitled to demand to recover in any Court of Law*, with 
full costs ^ of suit, reasonable charges for medical and surgical 
aid, advice, visits, and medicines rendered or supplied by Uiem 
to their patients.” / * 

After the 1st of December, *^no ])erson who-is'not registered 
under this Act shall be capable of holding any appointment 
ill any part of the United Kingdom in the capacity of a medi- 
cal officer of health, or of a physician, surgeon, or other 
medical officer, in tlie military. or naval service, or in any 
ho8)>ital, infirmary, dispensary, lunatic or other asylum, lying-* 
in hospital, gaol, penitoiitiaiy, house of correction, house of 
industry, parochial or union workhouse, or poorliouse, parish 
union, or other public establishment, body, or institution, or to 
any friendly or other society for afibi*ding mutual relief in sick- 
ness, infirmity, or old age.” • 

*‘If any of the said several Colleges or the said Faculty shall 
at any time siiike off from the list of such College or Faculty 
the name of any one of their niember% who has been guilty of 
misconduct, such College or Faculty.shall signify to the Medical 
Begistrar the name of the member so struck off; and the 
Medical Registrar shall erase foithwfth such name from the 
register^ and shall not restore such name to the register until 
he shall receive from the College or Faculty a notification that 
his name has been placed upon the list of their members ” 

All monies received by the Medical Registrar shall ‘be paid 
over to the Treasurer of the Medical Council, and shall be 
applied to defray the expenfees of carrying this Act into exemp- 
tion ; an^ any surplus which shall remain shall be applied Jn 
forwarding medical education and medical science ,in such 
manner as the Medical Council shall thipk fit.” 

Such are the chief features of Mr. Headlain’s modest pfopoial, 
to which the Government is giving its support It is of Suffi- 
cient importance in itself to deserve our very careful considera* 
tion ; but we are told that the passing of this Bill will only be 
like getting in the w^edge of Medical Befbrm, and that its advo-* 
cates intend to drive home the said wedge as soon as the 
present .violations of professional and personal liber^ shsJl by 
habit have become acquiesced in. The Medical Journals teeiSft 
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letters and leading attiplea expressive.of dissatisfaction 
with the BilLhecause it does not gQ far enough they would 
fain prevent any one> not haring the governmental diplomat 
from giving the least mediPal advice under the most 
urgent circumstances^ they desire to restrain Druggists from 
supplying any^ medicines, unless in obedience to the pre* 
scriptidns of State-qualificd Doctors; they longingly antici- 
pate the time when mothers* shall be forbidden td administer 
castor pil or Dodfrey^s cordial to their children without 
their eaneden. The Medical Times glows with the fervour of 
prophecy, and foresees the exaltation of the profession to “ its 
due place as one of the comtitaeni and essential elements of the 
while ^ke Lancet encourages its readers to hope that a 
clause may yet b6 inserted in the present Bill, winch shall 
stringently define the amount of the foes which physicians and 
surgeons are to demand, and which patients are to pay as per 
Act of Parliament ! It behoves us therefore at once to tear 
off the tnask from Mr. Headlamps plausible but, as we shall 
endeavour to show, most pernicious scheme ; and wo even yet 
hope that we may do so in time to help in preventing it from 
iHiComing a part of our Statute Book, 

The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, St. An- 
drew’s, Dublin, and recently that of London, as also the three 
Colleges for conferring surgical diplomas, have all suffered 
and suffer still by the exclusive privileges conferred on the 
College of Physicians, and on the Society of Apothecaries 
by the State. Just in pi^oporjiion as these two bodies enjoy 
such privileges are the other medical institutions injured. 
It is not enough, that a man graduates honourably as a physi- 
cian or as a surgeon at any university or college out of 
London ; he , must also pass an examination by, and pur- 
chase a diploma from, the College of Physicians, before he 
is legally entitled to practise as a metropolitan physician; 
and he must suburit himself to yet another ordeal and be 
imilcfed again by the Apothecaries^ Hall, before Ko can enforce 
paj>'ment for bis advice or medicines in any part of England ! 
The unjust ttnd centralizing tendency of these Stishites dimi- 
nishes proportionately the independence, prestige, and vitality 
of ihe Tocai institutions of the country for memcat education, 
for conferring medical degrees. But to care (fee malady 
0 tihfi medical body politic, the sole capse of ^ich is 
legiamlve interference, Mr. Headlam presenbee, on the prin- 
eiplci that simUia similwuB dose after 

C^htralUation, to be administered by tha strong arm of 
thp law, atid the abandonment of local selfvgoyernindht alto- 
^her< Hie authority of the several mstitationa thrbpghout 
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the country for conferring degried, w to be virtually 

annulled; such indcpenoertt Ii{b as* is sdilljeft to them, and 
such respect as ^hey anay still cpmtnandyare to be taken away; 
henceforth^ they are to bocometthe obedient creatures of the 
Medical CounctL We shall be 'told that this is not correct, 
because the members oT^ the Council will be elected by the pro-* 
fessiou itself two«>thirds of them being chosen by the beads of 
the various provincial as well as metropolitan institutions. True ; 

- but the ejection is compulsory ; and, whether compulsoVy or 
not, local life, and independent activity will be fequally im- 
paired. 

Political philosophy and universal history conourin asserting 
with equal emphasis, that whenever a State is internally moulded 
and governed fiom one common centre — the administration of 
its affairs being withdrawn from the people to be confided, to a 
bureaucracy — the national life is in porijL and, unless a revolu- 
tion supervenes, begins to decline. The citizens, deprived 
of the discipline of self-help and abandoned by the spirit of 
liberty, lose their inanlmess, vigour, and independence*: to be 
thought for and acted for, gradually becomes a necessity of their 
existence, and they finally degenerate into a nation of slaves, 
ready to obey tlie first tyrant wdio demands their allegiance. 
Confirmations of this truth are plentiful enough on the Con- 
tinent, and the experience of each thoughtful person will assure 
him of its application in every sjihero of life, and hence in the 
government of the medical body : b;it In Mr. Headlamps Bill 
this all-iniportaut principle is •completely ignored. We are 
not insensible to the excellence and beauty of order, method, 
uniformity of action, or, in biief, e^^ecti^e organization, and we 
freely admit ho>Y easily all this is seemingly attainable by cen- 
tralization ; but we demur to the price which has'to be paid for 
these advantages wdicn artificially produced from witgduf — a 
price nothing less than the personal liberty of the people. Lobb 
to France, where the love of. order, the spirit of organization — 
ever eager to embody itself — is iii porpetual conflict with tbo 
spirit of liberty. Victory inclines first to one, then to tbe 
other ; and hence life rapid altc*rnations of despotism and revo- 
lution so characteristic of that country. An organization v?hieh 
is artificially produced, which is not the spontaneous outgrowth' 
and oxppessicin of the people as a whole, has no, 
vitality, and ^eedily withers into a blind, bigoted, ana 

obstructive officialism, which at length iiifiates itself with the 
delusion, oii which it acts, that the people exist (ot the 
ment, instead of the Government for Ae people/ HJnact'.JMtr. 
HeadUvtnb Bill, and.the general truth Imre coi|ilen4ed for wilt 
be banefully verified in die future 14^»tary of body of iueif 
[Vol. LXV, No. oxxvm. Ww Btsm, Voh IX. No. II. N N 
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eitjifht, aiboTe all otitiers, to jrepr««ant tdbe science an^ 
iv^eSom of tbeir age. 

But e^en under the caost,|kvonr4ble eosditi«D% oeatralization 
utterly foils to aeppre thirt for vrlidi^ it is so ei^ped,!^ and so 
CQitfiwnl^y laud^ — viz., adniinistrative effioieney. It would 
be ea«^ to si^port this statement by an abundance of over- 
whelming evidence: we will only point, however, to tlie imme- 
diate oause of the existence, and to the publioatiens of the 
jjikdmibistrative Beform Asbociation, as a few amid conntless « 

E fs. WHere, then, is the wisdom or jubtiiioalion of a supreme 
ical Council for tho thiec kingdoms, if its establishment 
will sap the iadependenoe and vitality of our various medical 
institutious, while reason and experience attest that, from He 
very constitution, it will bo distinguished by tbe'inbewent vices 
■"-iojeffieiency and dcs|)otism — w'bich have ever charactenzed 
tbe principle it is intc;^ded to embody ? 

We' not only object to the government of the medical 
body bjr legalized centralization, because of its certain failure 
and ou account of the evils which experience has shown to 
accompany it; but wc protest against it, and especially against 
tbe prohibitory clauses in Mr. lleadlam's Bill which it is in- 
tended to enforce, as a Hagrant cncioaohmont on the funda- 
mental rights of J'lnglish citizens, and as au entirely unjus- 
tifiable violation of personal liberty. In a former number of 
fills Beview vve endcavouied to trace the limits within which 
governmental actn ity diight strictly to be confined. Tho fol- 
lowing extract embodies what w c believe a sound priucijde, and 
one which may help us rightly to estimate the tendency of Mr. 
Ueadlam’s Bill : — 

Beyond what pertains to man os man, labour is in- 
sfinotlvely tbe origin and justification of property, and the 
foundafiott of right : other rights, valid as they may bo, arc 
fierivatiyo* With diveisity on every ofiier matter, but una- 
nuaity in respect of these, and with a growing tondenoy 
to retrouoh all. other claims fiuin the list of rights as men 
^w in intellectual pow'ei, and a oontemponpwotts ten- 
dency with increasing tenacity to b'old fast by these, — we can 
hagdly.he wrong in limiting tlie term ‘righV in its politioifi 
sense, to tbe claim of seounty foi person and propeniy. ^or 
fins men nuaniiuously agree to tue Jfotoet'hij^speot 

to oittmr el^gects, there is no such agreement. 4s to a 

edncHlfioii. aan be attuned on sneb a soHject, tlm tommoiiooa- 
sen|i<«ttf ipen establiahto gevemmont for the use <411 fi>iue4ii tHs 
protot^B of .we .are and rigbtfullyr havs, and making 
else, if'he ftoength af‘;oar eonolusbn has fiirr ifs prstos^TOr* 
pose In its final wordf^totd a strong ptosda^ifion'iin fipiioarBf 
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l^e liuittttion 'Aley ^tfonbism} «» jlirool a 'tet^ ffiifiiaMMt 

observation Tbo evils of any ebwottty, as ^ 

as they <nk Ate ’^Oto/eisnknMtt ttre Ibtfud <to'itt4e6 Aroa 

either excess w ddfeot in its ae^hn as hy staadard 

— either 60 m want of seenrity, or from tneddSng heytnid seen- 
ritjr — or from both. It maybe itrfbrred, the»,*that liaiikation 
of the aotion of doromment-^ihalT Is, of the appSimiAem of 
foroe at Aie point indicated — is tmly suited .to tibe daii^ ’ct 
men, said is that at which enlightened experience, ttffi fiat^ 
arrest that continual repression of governmental aoricA'a^eii 
distinetively marks, notwithstanding exceptions, the mass .of 
oiir great modem movements.”*. The views of l^^ilhelm ton 
Humboldt concerning the true sphere of government are iden- 
tical with those just expressed, and he distinctly defines his 
idea of protection or secuiity by saying, “ I call the cHiaens 
of a State aerate when, living together in the enjoyment tS 
their due rights of person and propetty, they are oufi of the 
reach of any external disthrbanoe nom the enoroaohmeift oC 
others ; and hence I wonld call Mcurity the (mwranae'rf hytS, 
freedom ” 

Now let us test the provisions of Mr. Headlam’s B2l by Aie 
principle here evolved: Fust. The varjous medical and unr- 
gioal institutions now existing are depmed of the right to add 
to the number of their memberb, without the intervention of a 
medical council organized by 'the St^tc. — Secondly. Kaoh of 
these bodies is to be compelled to*ja.bdicate its ngbtfiil aixtbo- 
iity in favour of a povvdr whose behests they must obey.— 
TktnMy. Every physician and soigeon who is alteady in 'Aie 
possession of a diploma, and evihy future member of the prfi* 
fession, is declared incapable of holding any, even the meanest, 
public appointment in the United Kingdom, ifnless he shtiH 
first canse himself to be registered by the State Begistrab— 
Faurffdy. Unless so registered, he is declared legally 
pahle of rceovering his just debts from private individuals Ibr 
the supply of medicine, or for professional advice ; and ytft 
this compulsory registration is to be possible to him, only bn 
condition that he sufiers himself to bo robbed by the State 'of 
the sum called the registration fee, and thus he is cotn^[tSKsd 
to provide, out of his own pocket, for the instntraente of his wtm 
oppress]^. (That every man, after the 1 st of HpeetiAie^ 
sbonld Ito ooBSteatned to pay ten pounds into iKMCm ctf the 
Oouncil, alter Imving paid the vsnally laMe 
oniverA^ or cc^ge firom woira he obtains tt dlpldtbtls’^^ 

.. — . , . I - • 
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ibjiistice'at oooe so glaring, and so safe of appealing* to the 
sotf4ntetest of the profession, thatSve pi*esame at least, will 
successftilly opposed, even while far inore dangerous viola- 
tions of the prineiplo we have? set forth will be allowed to pass 
unheeded,)— F^tftiy.’The'inBerent right of the subscribers for 
the support K)f hospitals, asylums, workhouses, parish unions, 
and meiidiy or benevolent societies of all hinas, to appoint, 
through their elected governors or managers, such medical 
men as they may deem fit, is annulled ; and they are forbidden 
to employ any but those who enjoy the sanction of the State. 

.If it were the w^ont of Englishmen, after they have appre- 
houded a ghnoral principle, firmly to rely on it and rigorously 
tp apply it, we should be content to rest our condemnation of 
Mr. Headlamps measure on the above selection of instances, 
in which it audaciously proposes to \iolate the principle we 
contend for, to trample on the personal rights and liberty of 
J^nglishmen, and thus to pave the way for the insidious advance 
of ‘Centralized tyranny. But, unhappily, almost every subject 
is contemplated and discussed apart from il^ relation to others 
of a kindred nature, and from the principle which it involves. 
Our legislature, after abolishing the Corn-laws, advancing 
by various other paths ki the direction of free-trade, removing 
unjust restrictions and personal disabilities — thus affirming 
pipactically and with gradually-increasing emphasis, that justice 
to classes and to individuals demands a more and more vigorous 
oircumscription of the sphere of governmental activity — never- 
theless Stultifies itself over aiid ovor again every session by 
enactments in diametrical opposition to the principles which it 
proclaims. Hence it is that the gigantic evil of a State Church 
is to have a parallel in the establishment of a State medicine, 
the professois of which arc to enjoy all the State medical 
patronage^ to institute a medical creed to which all candidates 
for examination must subbcvibe — to forbid ahy man to practise, 
'however brilliant his genius, profound his knowledge, or great 
hi6f skill, if he bsve liot signed an act of conformity, and to pre- 
vent tile application of any new doctrine until it has received 
tbeir^ orthodox sauption. 

.Many persons who believe that the recognition of thpse 
to State^aotivity above insisted on is the true basis of 
^indWidutd rights, nevertheless think that the medical body i$ 
of so )^^ptioual a nature, and that it stands in so peculiar 
hnd^ a relation to the public, as not only to 

jusU^bblf^ to 'require a departure from the '^gencithl prin- 
sake .of legislative prote0|ion both of the 
profession .and of tfae^ public itself. . ^Stroh persons urge 
tbat^tbe Cf the community |s 'in peril iErom false 
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<loctorcif tlmt |»a^eixt9 hft^etton^aas of 
from tbe ftl$e ; «nd th«t tht^rsfore irb 404^ jqf the 
mcnt to declare to the peoplp vrho ere ^e latw^ to etoipp 
them with ite approval, to authorize them to pjraedse tyw 
to teach their art apd mystery to the riiuog gepei^lQU i and 
that it is equally ipcumbeat on the OovemuieHt.to f^ajreat, as 
far as in it lies, aQ false doctors from.praottsing pit dodj^hting 
from the credulity of the ignorant. IBut if tho magnituae'Ctf the 
interests ^at stake converts the argument which, whep a|)plied 
to lesser intorests, is confessedly a bad one, into h good one, 
how does ithappen that whenw^tdl greater interests are involved, 
experience abundantly proves this same argnmeut to be utterly 
delusrve and ^Ilacious ? Has rt not been the afguinent of every 
dominant priesthood from the very dawn of civtlization that 
tnrth is one ; that there can be only one true religion ; that the 
unaided faculties of the v ulgar tnilltonb are not competent to dis- 
Irngittsh between the true and the false ; and that, therefore, 
the legal establishment of.dte true and exclusion of thb'falso is 
a paramount duty of the State? Surely, if this argument is 
valtd in any sphere, it must be so pre-eminently in that in 
which eternal life is in question. But will any Englishman of' 
this day, unless he belong to the Church of Rome, venture 
honestly to rnaiutaiu and fully to apply that argument in 
respect to religious farth and practice ? We believe not The 
goveruinehtnl adoptton of the. dogma of religious infallibility 
has resulted in a tyranny infinitely dioie odious and bloody 
than any other which Jias afflicted humanity. Slowly in 
the coarse of ages men have learnt to examine this . dogma, 
and to discredit both it. and tho priestly assiimp.tion founded 
upon it. They have discovered that in the economy of this 
hnman world, there are no unerring guides whom’ they 
ma> blindly follow, no interpreters whose interpretations 
are* exclusively true; and many have arrived at the convic- 
tion that to entrust, their. spiritual lives to the care of the 
pnestis tho surest way to induce spiritual decrepitude, <fto4 a 
wretched lingering existence but httlo short of inteUeotool <u^ 
moral death. In fact, nniformity of religious faith alway|,h«m 
been an impossibility j only now Urat impossibility is uniy^il^fe 
admitted, and the futility of attempting to enforce 
forwity' ottofessed- How long and bow vaiidy 
of England sowbt to etrcumsoribe the doctrine and of 

religion to. the Thirty-nine Articles? . Indeed, the tgt^|^|i|fi^ti(j)e$ 
themselves are admitted to include contradictory dogqto%)t Mtd 
the more necessary it becomes for the Charon tQa<to0a|i.)ier 
faith, and to tell n» what orthodoxy is, the moraimpossiirfo 
finds it to do so. The arlEummdt tiKin, toat the magt)iia4o of 
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involved justifies the State m establislliu^ an 
ih medteino^ in'attthOiitalively patreid^iEiii^ andsui^' 
its professors and in persecuting the hereties^ utterly 
nreake ^wn. 

But let ns suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
State CQuhi • assure itself of a true doctrine and method 
of medieinh, and that *it decreed through its Medical 
Oouncil that no man should practise y^ho had not been 
edueaied « accordingly ; would it thus be able to exeliide 
qtmeks frorii practice? Would it not, on the contrary, arm 
htmdreds and thousands of quacks with its authoritative 
diptoma? At>d that diploma .would enable them to send their 
patients to the next world far more speedily than they W'ould 
have been permitted to do, if their victims had not ])e6n thus 
wrongfully induced to confide in them. A diploma may be an 
assurance that a man has submitted to and passed a oeitain 
examina^tion ; but the idea that it is a test of real education is 
a most' "dangerous delusion* It is well known that a large 
number* of the Extra-Licentiates of the Royal' College of 
Physicians are so ignorant as to be a disgrace to their profes- 
sion* It is equally notorious that the examiners of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and those of the Apothecaries’ Uall 
are constantly in the habit of granting diplomas to men who 
may be said, with but slight exaggeration, never to have 
atwdied at all. And even with the utmost honesty of intention, 
so long as the present system lasts, this evil cannot be fully 
temedied. The questions which are ptil to candidates, however 
yaried anfl numerous, ratige over certain topics which constitute 
the spiple of all examinations; men called grinders inform 
themselves carefully what the majority of these questions are, 
and undertake for a very moderate fee to prepare men of 
mediocre intelligence, and who, never having studied, are igno>- 
rawb of every branch of their profession, for sdccessful examina^ 
lion in tlie course of two or three months! To turn loose on 
the comrounity such men as these with any diploma is bad 
emHigh ; but for that diploma to have the stamp of gevern- 
siental approval is far worse : for in proportion to its authori** 
lalisreiieas will be tho disposition of the public blindly ,td 
trust and thus to be lulled into a false security, when other* 
it would have relied more on its own inquiries and <Kseem<« 


lir otNr humble onimon, it is of infinitely greater Im- 
Mi!tane« that the pabHc should eat of the tree of know^ 
p&y^logical and hy^enic, and thus he^m^ wise 
lp?^soem ^od from evik the tnait of scienoe from the 
quack, than it te to pretext that same public by statute from 
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die oonseqnences of it» Ignorance^ even if siysh protection wete 
praotic4blei w9|(^'$re defay,*- Farlw Jt itotBi os to ptet(!)tfa to a 
ItOotvled^^f ‘^tis &iu:tiotfe’of paik4ttki; eoCMn^ but we db 
eaniestl^belidve tWt'^e great ao^ptoaiicf dtie is' ditit 
monitor — a moral and physical, conscience "to |pvd alj^rm on 
the approach of evil, and to iqditce vesistdnce td Sto deadly 
encroachments. Now, the suffering of .the continuniily’froHi 
quachs is the hygienic conscience,* the only valid •gotoantee 
tliat physiological ignorance shall be battled with ai^* Van- 
quished, and that a Itnowledge of the laws of , health shall 
ho spread abroad. If a man has committed a sin, and has 
thus impaired the integrity of his moral nature; would .he 
help hitnself if he could cut out the stings 'of cOnsoionOCy 
•n'hich, though h.aring uo reparative force, -may at least avpTt 
a repetition of the wrong Or, if he were to bum his 
hand, would he profit were he to destroy the sense o£ pain, 
which, though void of healing power, might, if preserved. Warn 
him when again exposing bis hand to danger? . Aqd yrt in 
principle this is what even the most enlightened And disin- 
terested advocates of the Medical Reform Act propose to occo^ 
plish ! They say virtually. Concede to us the powers which 
wc ask, and we will forthwith extirpate all quacks; you shall 
no longer suffer from their pemicioua medicines and conceited 
ignorance; and if you will commit yourselves to out. orthodox 
guardianship, you may safely rest in profound^ ignorance bf 
every natural law which determine^ the condition of yoUr 
physical being, and m.sy free yourselves of tho duty ot caring 
for it, and of maintaining your physical indepcudence, as com- 
pletely as the faithful Roman Catholio'emancipates himself from 
the responsibility of determining and governing his own inte^ 
lectnal and moral life after he has confided their guanlianahip 
to the priest. But grant these enlightened atid di^terested 
advocates of medical protection the anthor%they crave, who* 
would they actually accomplish? They would undonbtqdly 


At a medical meeting, in ISSI, Br. Cousins said:--'*He did not 
tkat Mi. Brady’s Bffl would do away with quackery, as had been repmoo^* 
A iban joined his own college mvivly for the imrpos© of obtm^g 

Yia •akla viAvxr tL mnst notorious Quack. lie coutendfid that jmihsiiyilion 


ja. roan jointsu ux» uwu - x - ■ , 

and he^ was now a most notorious quack. He contended 
wnnld not do away with quackery. It would be far wis«t on tnw to 
wstt until Itor could direct their minds to a very high stand, ^ then 
Badiatnent to tomoVe dU the obstructions they n 

MtrUat. * , . t. < 
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al(l quacks lacking diploniias, but they wotiild replaco 
tKam m a lai*aci number nf in$tanccs by quack$ nolesarcal^ 
^iSty a' bundi^dfold mpre dangerous by virtue pf tlie^taie cie- 
dentials w}tb which they are* disguised, ' There would be no 
diminution of spffcring,. only that it would be stupidly 
acquiesced in from a confused notion of its invariable inevit* 
ablenesfis its .intended resujt, inquiry into the causes of suffer- 
lug^ ai\d the qualifications of* the medical adviser^ being stifled 
at tho outset by the overbearing* authority of the State 
diploma, .That portion of tho public which may thus be 
deofeivod and induced to surrender its reason and judg- 
ment 'concerning its most \ital interests, blindly confiding in 
the assurances *of the State as' to tho competency of its physi- 
cians, will need an iuci easing amount of State protection and 
intervention in proportion as tho liabit of self-reliance dimi- 
nishes. Thus one step in the wrong dii ection leads to a second, 
and the freedom of those who lepudiute all State interference 
beyond tJie limits of secuiity for perspn and property is invaded 
for ‘the ^ake of these heljiless claimants of State*solicxtude. 
The Arabian ph} sician llhases, u ha flourished towards the end 
of die Olh century, lelt strongly as uc do that a man should 
use, his own judgment, and not trust to diplomas when selecting 
a physician. lie says ; — ** 

** Study carefully tlio antecedents of the man to whose care }ou 
• propose confiding all you have most clear in tho world; that is to 
^ay, jour health, jour life,* aijd the health and lives of your wife 
and ehildrem 11 the man is dissipating his time in fiivolous plea- 
sures j if ho cultivates vv itli ,too much zeal the arts that are foreign 
tq his profession, such as music and ])oetrj ; still more if ho is 
addicted tq wine and debauchery, — i drain Irom committing to his 
hands a, trust so precious. Ho merits jour confidence who, having 
early applied himself to the study of medicine, has sought skilful 
iDstoietotSe and seen much disease*; who has united to tho assiduous 
reading of good authors his peisonal observation; for it is im|90S- 
Bible to see evo^thing and tiy everything in one’s own practice; 
and the" knowledge «nd ovpeiience of a ‘single individual, com^iared 
to tho knowledge and skill of all men, of all ages, resembles a slender 
brook of water that flows by the side of a gi’cat river.*’**" 

It is the tendency of ideas to marshal men into corporatiops 
nnd societies for their foitification and defence agaipst all suCli;^ 
as cure hostile to them. Once launched into existence, they 
foribvtith become conservative, and strive to organise them* 
selves iwlo 'creeds, systems, and institutions, and hexica aicduira 
and m^htam an ascendency over the mind pf the J^phg' 
after their partial or entirely erroneous nature has been ip- 

* Cited in J^emuari^s qf 
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^ontroTeiUbly shown. Evjpqt rtoM ill the 
or science intoli^et i$ alwaytf^of h>l>i^ life; hat^if It 
fostering oato of » governtn^nt^ authority,. bbW inooh looker 
will it not flouiisli? This alolno is a snmoi4)iit rea^^O foV ob- 
jecting to a Medical ConOcil Under the protective^hdogs and 
patronage of the State. Such patronage would a^ntewj^ re- 
tard the pi'ogress of medical science in Englandr It \fiH be 
a premuiin on medical conformity — the loaves aiid*30fehes 
distributed only to thosS who,‘ stifling their doubts, prote^^ 
their belief in the orthodoxy of the Medical Odiinoil« xh^ 
essence of development is the transmutation of the unifo^rth 
into the multiform, the homogeneous into .the heteroge- 
neous — indi^iduali/ation, the incessant production of variety. 
Aocordiifg to the tlieoiy of Lajilace, the planets are, 
a soit ot spontaneous fission,’^ true children of the, sun, 
which once filled e\en Neptune’s oibital space with his nebu- 
lous vastness ; the amorphous are transformed into stratified 
lochs, these into the countless \arietics ol the vegetable kiapg- 
doin, and these again into the aiiinial kingdom, equally full of 
variety. If we ascend into the human world and the dotnaiu 
of inifid, the prevalence of this law is even more impressive. 
Of all the millions of human beings, generation after genera- 
tion, who hate tied this planet, it is inoially certain that there 
iieier were two either physically, intellectually, or emotionally 
alike. Hence the infinite diiicisity ot thought, feeling, and 
appiehcnsion — the cause of the countl^ss sects in e^cry region 
of mental life. The oue-sidedncsS* of each individual mind 
IS supplemented by the onc-sidedness of e\ery other, and thus 
conjointly a many-sided, catholic njipiehensionof many-siifod 
nature becomes possible. This is at once the explanation and 
jiistiScation of sects, as well as the demoiistmtion of tliei^ 
necessity for the fuitheiancc of science and the establishment 
of tmth* They are the peipetual lenovatois ot ideas, at ohee , 
the consequences and cause of mental progress, and the iui^ 
variable condition of a great and rich national life. In? prd^ 
portion to the muUiphcity of sects — theological, social, poli- 
tical, scientific, literary, *and artistic — ^aie the people truly* 
vigorous and healthy. Theological and political sectarians 
diligentiy uprooted in Austiia, and the deadening result 
universal slayply of her people. Who can coinpute tljOiamduill 
of biodd, ^aiSd, treasure, and injustice, which have bew winly 
expended, even in this country, to put down all kinds of 
dissent ? ^What should we have been now', if in relight 
the oppressors bad triumphedf? We may point to 
an answer, ff political sects bad been extiipated, the 
Bill would have nnheavd of, the iniquitous Cora4aWh 
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atall be a part of.ouf Statute Beok, t^'tbe pidnciple of 
.OQtuaMtoitd freedom trhieb Bngjapd inaag^mited) utd tm ap<> 
fUeation of which has eontriooted so marvellously to her 
wealth and power, would have* been latent stiU. Were it not 
ibr the benclieeaiacdvity of sects, our country would now be 
spiritually op,pressed by a stereotyped system of national edu- 
cation, invoking the inculcation of theological dogmas by Act 
of Parliament. Happily, however, so far as Parliament is 
eoncemed, owing'tb the diverse opinions of its members, the 
< 4sitt^ generation is likely to be spared tbe parrotdike appre- 
hension of .doctrines which would only transcend or confuse 
their understandings. 

In 'view of tbe unspeakable iinpoi-tance of sects, as above 
insisted on, need we adduce pioof of the disastrous conse- 
quences of their extirpation from the domain of medicine? 
Medicine, which isbut in a slight degree Scientific, being still for 
the most part purely .empirical, and which is founded on 
anatomy^ physiology, pathology, chemistry, botany, and the 
Materia. Medica, surely needs tlie aid of all the sects it has 
orig^ated for its continuous development. Not only in each 
of the sciences on which medicine is based, but in each of their 
numerous subdivisions, many sects may be counted ; aud yet 
of the ever-changing and advancing ideas duiived from these 
various and but partially explored regions of knowledge, it is 
proposed that a 8tntc-constitutud Council shall determine what 
ate true, what false, and what creed concerning them shall en- 
titie tlie believer to piofcssional honour, if not to the privilege 
of ouriug or killing according to laW ' 

If medicine could boast a wide scientific basis on which to 
rear the much-longed-for temple of therapeutic orthodoxy, wo 
should still protest against any attempt to suppress the heretics; 
but, in fact, its only pretence to a scientific enaraoter is limited 
to diagnosia, or tlie determination of the nature of diseases by 
means of their accompanying symptoms. A t,cienee of healing, 
or thsFaveutics, has still to be estaUisbed. Pinel, in his/^N’'^- 
gfi^hy,” published at the close of the last contory, limited 
himseu to the problem: “A disease being given, to ^termine 
its, ti'uo character, aud the rank it must ti^e in a nosological 
t^e.” He did not ventui'e to affirm a single general proposi- 
tion os to treatment, because he regarded this hraneb- of medi- 
oine py be too crude to assume a soientific form. ' In jtiko direo* 
^qn of there has been marvellous progrem dunngtbe 

presont century. Epi&eptiiig this department^ md is littlp 

more than a chaotic mass of incoherent dt^pnati^ ofad ipeon- 
sietenoy. X4et uahonr the eonfeesione oit same of its worthiest 
and moet dn^ngnlehed professors. The great Bichat wrote? 
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We hare yet^bad in Malfeiia HkeSktJ no genetol syetlidej 
but thU soiema had, until' lefew, hAen iudetetaed aiecesshely ^ 
by those tvbo were leaders ha the proifessloU; atid eoeh one of 
these has, if I may so say, forced upon iMiis oi^n views, Bence 
the vagueness and uncertainty which it jjpresdnts to ue to-day^ 
An incoherent assemblage of incoherent opinions, dt is pCrbaps 
of all the physiological sciences, the one which shows plainest 
the contradictions and wanderings of the mfa(dj in 

fact, it is no science at all for a methodical mi^d, 4mt m a' 
shapeless Conglomerate of inexact ideas, of observations 
puerile, of illusoiy remedies, and of formulas as *oddJy con-* 
ceived as fastidiously arranged. It is said tJie^pmctice Of 
medicine is repulsive, I say more than this i it is, in respect to 
its principles, taken fiom most of our Mateiia Mcdicas, im-* 
practicable for a sensible man. Except the medicaments 
whose effects ore fully est^iblishod by stiict observation, sUch aa 
evacuants, diuretics, sialogogubs, anti-spasmodic^, &c* — that 
is, those which act upon a' delei mined function, and' to vdiat * 
does our knowledge of the^other articles amount BVaussms', 
nurtured in the physiological ideas of Bichat, and the philo* 
sophy of Condillac and Cabauis, and stiengthened also by the 
observation of diseases, and by a large practice in armies and 
hospitals, sums up thus: “Look back, and recall what we have 
said in regard to the \iccs of medical practice, . * . and then 
decide whether medicine has, until now, been more useful than 
injunous to mankind. I agjcc that if has rendered suffering 
humanity the service of* offering it consolations, by lulling it 
continuously with ilhisoiy hopes; biit^you must also agree that 
such a utility is far from being sufficient to elevate medicine to 
the same rank with other natural sciences, but it see/na to 
reduce it to a level with astrology, superstition, and all sprts of 
quackery.” Even tins discriminating physician deluded Wiiiw 
self with the belief that he had ftnind the all-efficient remedy 
— nothing else than his own'doctiine, in favour of which he 
says, thd statistics of mortality have already declared, and Which 
must in a short time have an influence upon population, 
maiked even than the discovery’ of vaccination.” Alas!, row 
T^e has discredited the prophecy ! M.Berard, a disdinghiabea 
medical writer of- the sebooLof Montpellier, would rely 
pirioism altogether, deolariog his conviction that “ pn^rriology 
cannoi serve as a basis for practical medicine.” ^ An Italian 
sieiaii,Giaeonihu, who published a book pn medicine and 
peutica a few years ago, thus expresses himself : Wtm tm tm 
of (Hogndris tosf mmo, immifbse progress in Fi*ance, thM 
application of ih‘adSoainents has hesn efltfrely negledted-^ The 
special doctrine of revulsion plays a >GOnfiJdereble paft tn the 
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Fretidh schools. Formerljr, all was sympathy, consenbus^ in 
diseases; now, everything is antagonism orrevahion.” Messrs. 
Trousseau et Pidoiix, in thetr •Systeta of Medicine published 
in 1837, express their opinion that, *‘Tbe entire generation 
of medical men "turns its back on truth, and will have to 
inarch, perhaps for some time yet in error, until that shall 
fall by its own consequences"/*'^^ 

In JSngland, medical theory and practice present the same 
soepticism, ,the same mulliiorm and discordant opinions, the 
'^same lack of ascertained pimcijdes, the same vacillating prac- 
tfoe: witness the feaiful extent to which, only a fewyeais ago, 
bleeding used lo bo caiiied and nicicury administered, and the 
great reaction against the one and the other which has now 
set in; or contiast the tieatnient of consumption which not 
long ago obtained, accoiding to which patients were cooped 
up in close rooms and bled, with the present and infinitely more 
rational sj stein of uiging them 1;o keep in the open air, and pre- 
scilbing tonics and an abundance of nouiishing food. Piofessor 
Bennett, ' of hjdinbingh, maintained in a recent lecture that the 
mortality fiom pnenmoma (inflaram*ation of the lungs) has dimi- 
nished Since laige bleedings have been abandoned; while his 
eminent corapoci, Piofos<^or Alison, teaches that this disease is 
less fatal than foimeilj,be(ausc inflammations, like fevers, ha>c 
changed their types since the dajs of Cullen and Gregoiy. 
In cases of pleniitic cflusion, Piofessoi Bennett also asserts Ins 
belief in the injurious cffec'ts oi both bleeding and mercur^V ; 
Professor Alison demonstiated to Vi oiow^ded audience the 
wisdom of the opposite piactice. At the close of Professor 
Alison’s Jectuie, Dr Wood expressed a doubt whether a great 
deal qf oui change in medical practice was not the result of 
fashion, and whether we weic not now going into the opposite 
extreme of asoiding blood-letting too much. More recently Dr. 
Bennett read a papci on the Model nDoctiines of Pathology 
as applied to Practice,” wheiein ho attempted to show '^thg,t 
not bloodletting alone, buteieij species of treatment which 
medical men are in the habit of applvmg, is utterly at variance 
with ^ sound pathology.” lie was supported in this by Dr. 
Sibbald.t There arc four systems of medicine and surgery 
face fece in the Kiiglisli, French, Sardinian, and Turkish 
hospitals at Constantinople, and as many difFereut y^stems 
of lidfnintatration.1: If Abernethy could reappear, he would still 
feel jufl^fied in exclaiming, There has been a great increase 
of fpedioal men of late years, but, upon mjjife, diseases have 

♦ 900 Ae ori^nal citahoos inltenouai^. 
f Mfdieal T%me\ Mardi B, 18B6. 
t March 4, 1836. 
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increased in proportion;” Tvhite Baillie wonltl be pretty sura to 
reiterate his cleolaratioU) diet he ^ no faith u^hatoveti in* 
medipino.” The believers in Hahnemann appeal to statistics, 
as sternly demonstrating That no ^athy is hotter by a long 
score than allopathy,” and, *of course, that honfoeopathy 
considerably eclipses them both;’*^ And it il this Avonfdrous 
medley of science, empiricism, and antagonistic pr&ctieesr***-this 
incredible jumble of doubts, dogmas, and dp^nsions, tli^t s^lf- 
styled medical reformers wouki .place in charge of a otate- 
constituted Council, with plenaiv instructions \o eliminate 
what shall seem to it the objectionable elements, -and to fuse 
the. rest into a system bearing the GovertimeiH stamp of 
the only true iiicdiciue,” to the belief* iji \vhich all futivre 
members of the iirofcssioii shall subscribe before being pexr 
mitted to practise! Theology will scarcely pretend to, rivi^ 
medicine in the number and diversity of its creeds. Surely, 
the utter failure of its attempts 'at confounity might .convince 
our would-be medical legislatois of the futility and* 'folly of 
their arrogant scheme. 

The only sure way to truth is along the path of freedom* If 
we wage a war of force with eiror, we call all its powers into 
rcsisteut ucti\ ity, and thus it becomes strong and enduring^ 
but if it have complete expression, all its vulnerable jminte are 
exposedi and it may soon icoeive its death-blow. The more 
discussion is cneouragecl the sooner unity will bo arrived at. 
There a,«e woilds within woilds: . ho^noeopathy itself has its' 
troubles. Within its own bouhdaiies it is peiplexed by a host 
of septs and has anticipated us in tbc icinedy which wyg here 
prescribe. We nlay be .edified by listening to the counsels t>f 
the most catholic apostle of the last revelation, and jat the 
same time get a glimpse at the inner life of its practice,, 

^‘And now our main business would appear to be frieudship* aijd 
brotherhood. The great thing that we want for our living cause^;^ 
organization ; and the* main requisite of organ iijatioii is uijity of 
end and principle, and harmonious diversity of opinion .Already v^O 
havci the diversity well enough marked. We have men of rnhSir 
tions, and men of low dilutions, and men of no dilutions at all^ It 
strikes mo that all these are simply diJFerent tempi.*ramcnts iu 
omhracivo body of our art and soieitce, and that they are no<iOS9ary 


Everything in jdiysio is now taken on assertion, \ 


diiaeulty, dulness is suffered tq dogmatise^ and every brawjf^;^c9ajtiiii|m?n»\- 
sclf an authority The result in the chmoter of the profe^siqj^ g mt 
ncss without sagafelty. It ioses dJglutjr nud won4, tetee. It is the Baic of 
the old Bniley with no Judge On the* JT A. ff^fson Oh 

and , 
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aii4 Btttttrftl V6t e^rh mm timet biemdle that in which ho can 

leave fii^. Wi^aot the ihHh, the healing inettos hae no palpability 
Gimam. And undoubtedly are material miiids which require a 
litde ^ what they call «ubstooe ; ;f^ al^o jonother ditObront order of 
lUbdB/ tor wltioh science* its(>lf is 'a Bubstanoe^ and resultant facts of 
cure are suffioicut to attest its power* By »o chemistry of coutroversy 
oan the one set at present dissolve the ofiher ; but thsy may co-operate 
under one end /* — WilhimofCs TTnlmnsed Medicine. 

Buppoae were to elect a council of medical cardinals 
'►to judge between docton^ who differ, to declare in what 
consists the real orthodoxy of medicine, and what are dan- 
gerouA heresies, and to fulminate anathemas on tho heads 
^ the propagatora: are wc quite sure that the heretics ex- 
comtnnnicated in this generation would not become the canon- 
ised saints of the next? If so, the Piovincial Medical Asso- 
mation might at length confess to the conviction that the only 
wise course for us is respectful toleiance of those from whom 
we differ,* and an enlarged mental hospitality towards the new 
systems of doctrine and practice which that novelty-monger, 
Time, persists in introducing to ui^. Perhaps it is a providen- 
ttal arrangoment that the meiits of new methods and nostrums 
should at first be absurdly exaggeiatcd, in older that they may 
force their way in the world, and compel men’s attention* But 
the sagacious eclectic and tiue loiei of his profession will not 
contemptuously ignore them altogether, because they can only 
* substantiate a small per-oentage of their lofty pretensions. If 
he cannot sign all the articles of the liydiopatliic creed, he may 
profitably mbditate on the facts alleged by its professors, ex- 
tract from them an increased respect for cold water, and com- 
mend, its virtues to Ins patients without any apostasy to his 
former convictions. In like manner, if the disciples of Hahne- 
mann can prove to him that in their treatment of cholera 
they lose only the same proportion of cases as do the 
orthodox practitioneis, he may justly question the wisdom 
ot converting the in tenors of his patients into medicine stores, 
and may let his doubts modify his practice without committing 
bimsi^lf to all the incredible mysteries of homceopa&y^ To 
'i^atever extent, and however lightly or wrongly, homccopathy 
and Iq^ropatliy may be derided, it remaius incontestaldy true, 
that jtbey have exerted a beneficial infiuenoe on the puldic, 
even the prescriptions of « regular ^funotiifioners less 

medicatm is ^iren, a^d more washing is prescftbed. And, 
indeed^ Ibe wise, evw intent on tmtSb, will gratefa% accept 
the experie^e mA Hints which every new dom»iiie mqy yield, 
and will dame from them new healing ppwarw— ^Sneh ^ catholic 
spirit is unfo^tunate^^y far from prevtrient in the profeseion ; 



unvrertiby tiTulrjr, }ecito«By,^aQd|>«!raeaati 4 od aftan take its 
place. Bg^tism, l»gotrf,*40baei4^* af preeeaoeiTed aoUom^’ 
and vested interestB, ever org^ntiail^ tlieauN^vcs into pfaa* 
lanxes of opposition to new idkas add the <ooiietaAtly arising 
sects which reigresent liiem. What of ti^tth Ihey may embody 
can only assert itself alter long and ardnoos The 

opposition is always poworfol enough of itself, and needs no 
legislative re-enforcenient The reception of .the disoo^oiy pf 
the circalationof the blood, and of vaccination, may abim’datetly 
assure us on this point: ** John Aubrey tells ns he bod ‘heard'' 
Harvey say, that after his book on the Oircnlation of the Blood 
eomo out, he fell mightily in his practice ; ’twas believed by the 
vulgar that he was crack-brained, and ‘ all the pfaystdaps 
were against him.’” Ho was derisively called “.the oiroolator,'* 
and his views weie at first rejected almost universally. • Tte 
older intellects, in possession of the seats and places of autho- 
rity, regarded them as idle dreahis. They were puhlialy as- 
sailed by a Dr. Primorosc, a pupil of Joannes Biiolaaut^ 
the distinguished professor of anatomy in the Univbrsity^ of 
Paris; by Biolanus himself; by Parisanns, a phyaidaa of 
Venice ; and by Caspar Hofmann, the learned and laborioas 
professor of Nuremberg, 'whom Ilasvey visrted in vain for 
the sake of demonstrating to him the truth of his diseoveiy. 
And Veslingius, profe-ssor in the Univei'sity of Padua, 
and one of the best anatomists of the age, addressed 
two letters to Harvey, in which Jie'statcs his objection to 
the new doctrine.'*' Suah waS tW truth-disoerning power of 
the great intellectnal lights of medicine in Harvey’s day. Won- 
derftil to relate, the London College of Physicians,, wliidi had 
the good fortune to own him as their illustrions membepr and 
benefactor, did not distinguish itself by any opposition .to bis 
revolutionary doctrine. Corporate pride probably sharpeped 
their preoeptions' so far as to enable them to appreciate llie 
honour which association with their luminons member would 
oast aioimd them. Bat what shall we say to the great Harvey 
himseh^ who opposed to the last Aselli’s important diseovbiy; 
of the lacteals and lymphatics, vessels which ore absislatofy' 
necessary to complete his own theory ! Jenner’s discthiftry 
met with a no less formidable opposition than did shat ^ 
Hsirvey; and in both cases opposition fiuling to stO^ the 
tiiura^ of tenth, itoteaction was resorted to : the cnonlation of 
the bloodbe^ admitted, it wtm asserted fp be “tume ofHarye^ 
discovery ; the Isct was no, bnt it was o( no^fpeeat momeat as 
itseii^ attd the merit of arriving at it was small; the isay had 
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been amply prepared for such a conclusion.**’*^ To deprive 
Jcnner of his iionour, ambiguous passages from old books were 
uncovered from the dust of libraries, and certain popular tradi- 
tions, which had prevailed in obscure provinoei were jre*- 
called, in order tcf find in them the germs of^his admirable 
disco very, t 'Par^, who first applied ligatures to arteries after 
amputation/ was 4 ‘idiculed' by the French faculty of medicine 
for hanging himan life on a thread, when boiling pitch had 
stood the test of centuries.” poor Indian discerned the 
Viuse of bark; the Jesuits introduced it iuto England, and it was 
denounced as the invention of the devil. Dr. Groenwelt first 
employed cctntharides internally, and no sooner did bis cures 
begin to make a uois^e, than he was at once committed to New- 
gate, by warrant of the President of the College of Physi- 
cians 

If the most eminent contemporaries of llarvoy, the medical 
magnates of that age, arrayed th<*mselves in opposition to one 
of the greatest discoveries in physiology ever made, and used 
all their' influence to put it do\Mi; and if Harvey hhnsolf 
assumed a like position with tespett to die discovery of Aselli, 
whore, within the compass of humau natme, shall we find minds 
dmt may safely be trusted as the ai biters of truth, and invested 
with power to cnfoice their decisions? Fortunately for our 
country, she has long had a number of medical bodies, each of 
’ wbichi with special limitations, can grant licences to practise ; 
'for it is due to their rival interests and contests with each other, 
that no one has attained such supreme power as to establish a 
medical despotism throughout the kingdom. The history of 
medicine teemS with evidence pro>ing how tyrannical w^ould be 
even 1;he noblest of its professcu‘s, if they had governmental 
power ; while the annals of the Royal College of Phj siciamaarc 
a oontinjuoiis story of its prosecution of quacks’* and heretics, 
from the reign of Henry VIII. to the accession of Victoria, 
and of its possession and defence against all intruders of the 
area iVithin seven miles of London, within >vhich none but its 
meliibers can legally practise. It has excluded distinguished 
men Y^hoSe admission would have conferred on it lasting honour; 
abd until the instinct of self-preservation recently awakened it 
to a sense of its danger, it persisted in virtually asserting that 
unless a man believes in the Thirty-nine Articles; he cannot 
become a good physician, and hence eonfen^ed its diploma 
only on those who had. made profession of the orthodox faith, 
and were graduates of Oxford or Oambridge! A dissenter 
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had not the smallest chance ; and though the college is now 
becoming a little more catholic, its* officers guard themselNcs, 
from the contagion of heresy hy taking the sacrament, as ad* 
ministered by the Church of Ibhigland, three times a year. 
Because, bdieving that a dissenter could «not«he a good phy- 
sician, it wcMild only grant its diploma to churchmen, the dis- 
senters established the University of .London for their special 
behoof. The degree of M.D. conferred by that body of' ex- 
aminers is certainly far superior; not only to tHlat of the Royal 
(Jollege of Physicians, but to any other obtainable in Great 
Britain. One of the Examiners of the College of J^hysicians 
recently stated, with noble candour, that when •exauiiiiii/g 
graduates of the University of L<5ndon, he haa*beeii impres’*od' 
with the thoroughness and excellence of their education: “ Thejr 
knew,^’ said he, repeating in esirnest the ooifnnou joke of 
Examiners, great deal more than I did, only 1 had’ the 
ad\antage of ashng the questionsJ\^ And yet those men cannot 
legally practise in liondon until they have paid the College ,of 
I^liysiciaus fifty-six pounds for a licence ! These arc the men 
whom licentiates of the said|CoJlege are not permitted to meet 
in consultation without rendering themselves liable to a fine of 
five pounds ! There is much to be said concerning the unjust 
privileges and proceedings of the Royal Society of Aiiothe- 
caries; but we prefer to illustrate our argument, so far as 
English corporations are conperned, by the Royal College 
(rf Physicians. Wo do so because it» is regarded as com-^ 
prising the ilitc oS the profos^on ;lbccause its members are 
presumed to be men of coinparativcly enlarged views, by virtue 
of having received an university education before their appli; 
cation to medicine ; because they do rank -amongst them many 
enunent men ; and because of the high consideration and 'jpres- 
luje which the college has long enjoyed. Dr. Goodall’s ** [lis- 
toric.il Account of }he (College’s Proceedings against Enfpirioks 
and unlicensed Practisers in every Prince’s* Reign, from theiV 
first Incorporation to the M*urthcr of the Royal Martyr, King 
Charles the First,” is sufficiently suggestive of how diligent the 
college has been in the w.)rk of persecution and oppression. • 
(Goodall was a member of the college, for which he bad, a. 
profound veneration.) In the reign of Henry VIII. — as sofin 
as it got its charter— it instituted three successful prosecutions 
for practising without its licence, ^^In the second year of 
Queen Mary’s reign, a ^eat number of empirical impostors 
were prosecuted and punished by the censors of the College, 
amongst whom was one Charles Cornet, a Fleming (an im- 
pudent tad ignorant bmffoon), who would not be restrained 
from his ill practices with the bills of bis condamiiatioii affixed 
[Vol. LXV* No. CXXVni.]-NEw Sebibs, Vol. IX. No. II. O 0 
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to the corners of the streets, nor yet with iniprisonnicnt itself, 
'Joeing patronized by Ilu^ Westoii, Dean of Westminster, and 
Roger Chamley. The College, nevertheless, prosecuted him 
wdth all vigour and care, whereby he was forced, not only to flee 
the town in spigbt of Weston‘and Chandey, but likewise out of 
those privileged places where he had sheltered himself (first in 
St. Martin% in London, and after in Westminster) ; they being 
also imprisoned who in St. Martin’s had afforded him a retreat.’’ 
This Vloming'must have been a superior man and able 
physician, for his time, or such efibrts would not have been 
ipade by the Dean of Westminster and others to protect him ; 
nor .woidd'the College, in addition to its charter, have needed, 
it did, the favour of the Lord Chancellor, several of the 
nobility, and the king’s physicians” to enable them to compel 
him “ to flee the town.” 

After the college had thus diligently prosecuted some of 
these e.mpiricks, and forced others to flee the city and suburbs, 
they conceived it Avould highly OQnduco to the welfare and 
safety of the kingdom, if they extended their authority to other 
parts thereof ; accordingly they oonstituted several visitors, to 
..whom they granted authority in their name, that they should 
not suffer any \o practise physick throughout England, unless 
such as had taken their degrees in Cambridge or Oxford 
without grace, or were licensed by them or the College under 
their public seal. Such as dad refuse to give obedience to 
*lhese Laws were comuiitted to prison till they submitted to the 
due execution of them. Surgeons j^nd apothecaries were pro- 
hibited the practise of. physick, and the latter required that 
they should not divulge the names of medicines, nor deliver 
physician’s bills (prescriptions) to the patients.” 

These extracts are a fair sample of the proceedings of the 
college throughout the period over wdiich Dr. Goodall’s history 
extends. The number of prosecutions, imprisonments, and 
enormous fines, in each reign is inej’cdible. That the chief object 
of these prosccutioim was in nowise for the protection and good 
of the public, but for the maintenance of the medical monopoly 
of the college members, and more especially for the enriching 
•of ihamsclvGS by the heavy fines which they incessantly ex- 
torted from their victims, is abundantly manifest That the 
crowd of surgeons and apothecaries whom they put down and 
restrained from practice, to the great vexation and asserted in- 
jury ofitheir patients, were quite as ilell qualified to prescribe 
the horrible remodierf at that time in vogue as were the privi- 
leged physicians, does not need much proof. But abundant 
proofs exist, that men in the highest rank of life preferred 
these poor outlawed and tabooed surgeons and apothecaries 
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to their privileged oppressors. The college correspondence, 
abounds with letters from such men as Sir Francis Walstngf- 
ham, the Earl of Essex, the Earl of Manchester, Lord Bur- 
leigh, Lord Howard, the Lord tiigh Admira], the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, besides ,Lord Chief 
Justices, assuring the president anji ceilsors of the college, 
of their personal experience of the professional ability and 
honesty of practitioners whom the college had fined or im- 
j)risoncd, and restrained from exercising their art, and praying 
the college to restore thorn to liberty and their patients. Most 
of the victims thus interceded for were the medipah attendants 
of the men who undertook to expostulate with the college, 
and protest against its proceedings. It ‘is reasonable tb 
prcsum 9 that if an ambassador should appoint a physician 
for himself and liis suite, he would take care to select a man of 
good ability and education. In the time of Charles L, a Dr. 
.laquinto was physician to the Venetian Embassy at the Eng- 
lish Court. But he extended his prescriptions to English 
friends who chose to consjdt him, whereupon the college 
censors ‘‘ordered his imprisonment and a fine of five pounds 
to be inflicted upon him.” The plea that the college interfered 
for the protection of the public will so&rcely hold good in this 
instance. The following gentle protest of the Earl of Man- 
chester against corporate tyranny and exclusiveness, is of ex- 
actly the same tenor os that of a multitude of letters addressed 

from time to time to the college.on Uehalf of other victims. 

• 

“ To my very loving friend, Dr. Argent, President of the Cdllego of 
Physicians in London. Mr. president, I am informed by Dr. Jaquintd; 
whom 1 have long known and heard wull of, ’That upon occasion of 
husiueSvse that stayes him for awhile in this City, He was requested by 
Air. Basil Nichols to minister physick to his daughter, for whieli he is 
now questioned in the College, though both the Patient and hertarefils 
coiifesse she received good thereby. Aiid he hatb’intreatcd me to me- 
diate his freedome from* further trouble and molestation during his 
stay, he behaving himself inoflcnsively, without intruding himself pn 
other men’s Cures : Which I ,am induced unto both for the honour of 
our Nation, which hath been ever hospitable to strangers, and also for^ 
thc^ respects I bear to learning and his profession, having practised in* 
the** kingdom twenty-five years, and thereby done good to many* I do 
therefore pray you, and the rest of the College of Doctors, the rather 
for my sake, to afford him the favour that he may live quietly, de- 
meaning himself orderly, and 1 shall take it kindly, and wherein I may 
rest Your very loving friend, W. Manchester. 

“ When it pleased God to visit me with a great sickness at Exeter, 
this doctor was of use to me, which makes me willing to use for him 
any favour I have with you. ^ W^M,” 

OQ% 
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Thomas Bonham, Doctor in Philosophy and Physic, of 
tlambridge, brought an action of false imprisonment against the 
college in the time of James I*, and obtained judgment in his 
favour. Lord Cohe, ?rho was.* judge in the case, thought it of 
sufficient importance to report it at length himself. The judg- 
ment, and the speech by which he supported it, do equal credit 
to that great lawyer. I)r. l^illiotson states that the college im- 
prisoned one df'its own fellows for differing in opinion with 
Galen 1 Professor Grant compares the acts of the college to 
those of qastern despots, and says ** it has been the grave of 
iiHellect.’* . ^ . 

Are not the proceedings here referred to an unanswerable 
(Argument against committing the government of medicine to any 
bpdy of men, however learned or eminent thej' may be? Or 
will It be alleged that since the period of these persecutions, 
science and general enlightenment have so far advanced as to 
preclude the possibility of their recurrence in any shape ? Has 
human ;iatnre changed ? Only so far back as 1829 a Dr. Har- 
rison, from Horncastlc, was proceeded against by the college for 
practising in London without its licence. This very year the 
Society of Apoihecarios instituted a prosecution against a moui- 
ber of the Royal Oollej^e of Surgeons of England — Mr. Cock- 
croft, of Todinorden — because he was practising without its 
licence. He has a large practice, and possesses ‘Uhe esieem 
and respect of all classes in Todmorden and its neighbourhood. 
A memorial, signed by fejur njagistrates, four clergyman, two 
physicians, five surgeons, and six s&Iicitors, bore testimony to 
Ins poMtion and respectability, and called iij)on the society to 
refrain from pursuing its unjust course tow^ards him. A like 
memorial was^ forwarded fiom tlie Board of Guardians. But 
these* documents met wuth a dignified rebuke from the Wor- 
shipfuhSooicty.”* Was the Tnoti\e of the society in this instance 

E rotection of the public health, or increase of its own funds ? 

iut ,we need no stronger evidence' of bow vigorous and active 
the spirit of selfish exclusiveness and oppression still is, 
than that which is to be found in t}ie arguments of the advo- 
.cates for the ^^Medijeal Reform Act, 1856.” One of these 
gentlemen, a graduate of Oxford and of the University of Lon- 
don, and in the enjoyment of a considerable practice, observed to 
us the other day, that he not only considered it necessary that 
the Medical Council should be armed with legal j‘»ower to put 
down an “ quacks ” among whom he classes all hornceopathists, 
but be actually insisted on the necessity of stripping the latter 
of whatever diplomas they may have ! ^‘Only let us get this 
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OfiT- 

Rill,” said he, as a first instahnent, and then you shall see 
we shall afterwards accoinplUh!** This medical Puseyite ■ 
Avill be delighted to learn that his medieval ideas are fully 
realized iu France. ** The Anatomical Society of Paris, at 
the meeting of the 4th of January, 1856, decided unanimously 
that the following members should be excluded|| as* authors of 
homoeopathic books: — Messrs. T^rSsier, Gabalda^ Fr^dault, 
and Tousset Some three yca^s ago, a studppt, admitted to 
be thoroughly qualified to pass hts examination witli honour, 
became a candidate for the Edinburgh degree of M.D. The 
examiners, learning* that he believed in the principles qf 
Ifahncmann, rejected him ! Out .of the many m'edickl corpora- 
tions it is to be hoped that he found at* least one tolerant 
enough to admit him as a member ; but suppQse Parliament 
passes Mr. Ucadlam’s Bill, there would be no appeal from the 
decisions of the council which it would constitute. A student 
rejected by its authority would * be precluded entirejiy from 
obtaining a certificate of hi*s qualifications, however exbellout 
they rniglit be, and hence forbidden to practise, unless under 
the opprobrious designation of “quack.’’ But even this rem- 
nant of right is not to be long permitted ; for, as we have said, 
we arc alieady admonished that the priinnoters of the Bill anti- 
cipate the sjiecdy arrival of the time when such practitioners 
shall be forcibly suppressed altogether. 

Xiet us resume. We protest, then, against Mr. Hcadlam’s Bill, 
because it is contrary to the principle of local self-government; 
because, in the important respects which w'e have indicated, it 
violates the personal freedom of the public and of the profes- 
sion ; because it would tend to establish medical unitormity 
of doctrine and practice, and thus encourage conservatism, 
frown on genius, oppose new ideas, and sanction persecution ; 
because the constituent elements of medical science (so-called) 
arc for the most pdrt too crude, incoherent, and even antago.- 
iiistic to admit of organization into a system, to he expluaively 
taught as orthodox ; because any attempt kt such organization 
would infallibly retard the progress of medical knowledge ; 
because all - experience proves that no council is competent to 
legresent the interests of truth, while th’c history of all.au1;hp-* 
ritative councils is a history of the consolidation and sanction 
of error ; and finally, because while State-registered diplomas 
would bo no additional guarantee of professional skill, they 
would, nevertheless, greatly foster the dangerous habit, .already 
far too prevalent, of relying exclusively on their testimony of 
competency, and hence cnarlatans would derive from their pos- 
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session^ additional facilities in practising on the credulity of 
‘|hoSe who put their trust'in such parchment assurances. 

Would wc then abolish diplomas altogether? No, certainly 
not. JVe would simply ser^ the connexion of all Medical 
bodies with the State. That would be the beginning and 
end of our l\|edico»po1itical presenption, which would be 
none the less efficacious for its brevity. The constitutional 
maladies from.iyhich they suffer, the injustice which they are 
exposed to or inflict, and the generation of “ Medical Re- 
formers, are almost entirely the results of chartered privileges 
qr State interference. The College of Physicians has been so 
pampered ‘and spoilt by the. State, so induced to rely on its 
charter of monopoly, instead of on its essential claims to pro- 
fessional support, that its long-cherished spirit of arrogant ex- 
clusiveness, and its favourite method of government by means of 
fines and Newgate, have turned nearly all men against it, 
changing their veneration into iiulifferenoe, if not contempt. 
Hence its rival, the University of London, and hence its in- 
creasing decrepitude, with scarcely funds enough to prolong 
its cxisfeiice. If it could have the courage to make Lord Pal- 
merston a present of its charter, to resolve to be self sustaining, 
to institute a curriculum of study for its candidate's, wisely 
adapted to the present state of knowledge, and calculated to 
insure, as far as any curriculum can do, a thorough and compre- 
hensive education ; if it would be scrnjiiilously conscientious in 
' dts examinations, and in its admission or rejection of candidates, 
and would reduce the fee exacted for its licence, it might, with 
the great advantages it would still possess, safely defy all 
livalry, and xesunie its position asw the most influential Me- 
dical Corporation in Britain. But whether, while it has yet 
time,, it will be brave enough to ba\e itself or not, the uu- 
nghtequs monopolies, so inconsistent with the spirit of the age, 
which itandtheSoeiety of Apothecaries contitiuo to enjoy, as well 
as all similar privileges accorded to the twenty-three medical cor- 
poraEtions, must* be abolished before the profession can assume 
its rightful position, before medical education can be essentially 
improved, and before tlic only true method of putting down 
qqaekery and quacks ban be established. In the meantiino, wc 
woul<^ not sanction the least legislative interference. The only 
thing which ‘^regularly qualified practitioners*’oau fairly require 
as regards quacks is, that they should not be allowed to practise 
under false titles. But no system of registration is necessary 
to ipsurethis. If, for example, the members of the Society of 
Apothecaries should feel themselves aggrieved by any quack 
who may falsely style himself one of their body, the common 
law of England will enable them to prevent such a fraud. 
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Those members who are zealous that the good name of their 
diplomas should not be pi'ostitiued* could easily combine to^ 
institute legal proceedings against a^y one so offending.^ 

So soon as all the medical institutions shall be placed on a 
footing of perfect equality, the •principle of* competition will 
begin to work its miracles. When each universky^and college 
becomes conscious that it may np •longer rely on ohartered 
monopolies, and that its very existence will henceforth depend 
on its relative excellence and adaptation to the? growing know- 
ledge and needs of the time, it m\\ set about the revision and 
improvement of itself, after the method we have ^prescribed 
for the College of Physicians, with a diligence, and effective- 
ness which a centralized Medical Council would labour iii vain 
to induco. After such regeneration each would emulate the 
other by putting forth all its powers to ensure ih its graduates 
the best possible education. Each would flourish and become, 
influential in proportion only to the ^public favour bestowed 
upon it; and consequently .all would appeal to the public^ to 
judge of the comparative excellence of their diplomifs aji tests of 
seieutific knowledge and practical skill. The public, called 
upon to arbitrate and to distiibute its patronage as the reward 
of merit, would at length slowly awaken to the*coiivietion of its 
incredible folly, in having hitherto persisted in ignorance and 
indifference concerning the education of the men to whose 
keeping it entrusts its very existence ; it would giadually ac- 
custom Itself to scrutinize more and more closely the working 
and effects of each medical school; it would learn to assign to 
diplomas their exact w^orth and no move ; and finally, to investi- 
gate the character, ability, knowledge, and experience of indj- 


♦ In the Times of March 17th there is a report of a trial which casts a 
shade of doubt over ttic statement m the text. The Koyal College of Stirgeons 
preferred au iudictmcuit at C(niinion law against F. Ifodgson for forging a 
diplc^na, and also for altciiiig the same wilb intent to dcfiand. " Mr, Baion 
Bramwcll expressed an opinion tllat tlio indictment could not be sustained, 
upon the ground that there was no evidence that ‘the prisoner intended to 
commit any narticular fraud, but only the general fraud ol icpresentuig himbclf 
to be a memoer of the college. •Uis lordship said he would leserv? the point* 
for the opinion of the Court for Orow'n Cases Reserved, and directed th^ jury 
torfind the prisoner Guilty, whicli waj» done ” Of course, if his lordsliJ^'s 
opinion in this case were sound (we do not believe it is), the fojger of a 
diploma could be prosecuted successfully so soon as he could be proved to have 
induced a patient to employ him by producing the dipl^a in evidence of his 
qualification to practise However, as legal, as well as medical, doctors diiTcr, 
we expect Mr. Baron Bramwell's opinion will not be sustained by the Court 
for Crown Cases Beserved, the ctecision of which we shali look for with 
interest. If a diploma could bo assumed by any charlat^ who has no right 
to it, we should be puzzled to know tow it is that the tiue-page of a book 
may not be pirated with impunity. 
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viclnql uien before employing them. When it shall thus, as it 
.weffe, take the control of medical c^ducatiou into its own hands, 
and not until then, will its standard be raised to the height of 
contemporary knowledge ; only then will physicians or general 
practitioners” assume the scientific character and intellectual 
rank, and evjnce the jdeep, yea even religious, sense of respon- 
sibility, befiftting men entrasU^d with the lives of the community. 
I'he nature of the demand determines that of the supply : until 
the people at laVge shall become sufficiently enlightened to dis- 
tinguish bet\veen an ignoramus and a man of science, the majo- 
rity of medical men will continue to practise with a minimum 
of knowledge, and charlatans and quacks null continue to jircvail. 
I'hus the only complete panacea for the ills of which the pro- 
fession so persistently complains is a generally dif^u‘^e(l know- 
ledge of and interest in both medicine and its ministers. I'bc 
benefit which the people themselves would exjierienco from 
such a change would make us bail with gladness any event 
which should inaugurate it ; and such,, we believe, would be the 
repeal of existing medical charters. Shall we then — instead of 
contenting ourselves by applying a remedy at once so obvious 
and so siinjile, and one w^hich would not only cure existing 
oils, blit w’ould'infuse f^esh life into the medical body — give 
the lie to our vaunted principles of free-trade, and compel, by 
Act of Parliament, the electiou of a council whose baneful 
elFeets would bo a thousand-fold greater than have been those 

the charters themselwjs 

That tyranny is not excKisivoly tliQ offspring of monarchies 
and aristocracies, but that it may be an exuberant growth of 
democracies themselves, we may be fully assured by the esta- 
blishment of a Maine Liquor Law' in nearly half the States of 
ibe American .Union. The partisans of reckless selfishness 
and conceited ignorance vastly out-number the advocates of 
justice and wisdom: enactments having tlie •sanction of majo- 
rities may be as unrighteous and qi)piessive as the ukases of 
the most absolitte Czar, If it wei’o proved to us that Mr. 
Headlamps Bill is ardently longed for by nine-tenths of the 
profession, such proof would not in the least affect our convic- 
tion of its violation of the individual rights of the dissentients, 
and of its opposition to the true interests of medicine, of its 
professors, and of the public. 

It is not a little remarkable that while all Englishmen, and 
we may, add Englishw^omen, esteem themselves competent to 
be theologians, and to pronounce dogmatically concerning each 
of the legion of rival religions, there should be so little general 
and genuine iidfterest in medicine. If the public had expended 
as much time, attention, and solicitude on its physical as it has 
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on its spiritual Avelfarc, how much more rational would be the 
present doctrine and practice of therapeutics, how much more 
scientific the great body of medical men, how much disease 
would have been prevented ! • Dr. Todd is reported to have 
said to his pupils that he had become donvinced that an apo- 
plectic patient’s chances of recovery aa*o greatly*increased if he 
is nort bled ; that in such cases her had, as a rule, ceased to 
bleed, but that such is the strength of the popular prejudice in 
favour of bleeding for apoplexy; that great moral courage is 
required to resist it; inasmuch as, if an unbled patient should 
die, his death would most likely be imputed to the neglcct^of 
tlie doctor. One of the ablest men in the prOfi'ssfion recently 
attended a gentleman attacked with paralyjsis, who, under his 
i nlightohed treatment, rapidly iinpioved. He was orden»d 
into the country, with careful injunctions as to diet, mo.de of 
life, &o., which he did not obey. He had a second attack; he* 
iuiuiediately returned to towm, but instead of recurring to his 
former adviser he called* in a gentleman, not witfiout 4lic 
authority of a diploma, who prescribed electricity, which, not 
btnng agreeable, was, with iho sanction of the preseriber, ad- 
ministered through the body of a man-servant, wdio was to 
stand between the patient and the machine, *in order to avert 
from him its unpleasant effects ! The patient deluded himself 
into the idea that he derived great benefit from the treatment, 
and no doubt^paid his preserver accordingly. 

Of physic as a science, and in its hsefulncss, the public take no 
heocl. Their sympathy is'only with its follies. In trutli, the igno- 
rance of the gentry of England in medicine, gros^^ as their credulity,. is 
the superstition of barbarisfn. Thjs is especially true of the aristocra- 
tical sections of society. In their vain struggle for consequence, they 
find in physic an occasion for patronage, and use it as a^tliing of fashion. 
.... Persons of the liighost talent and most refined education . • 

are content, in all questions relating to their health, at once to sur- 
render their judgment and to converse in a jargon By a large 

portion of the public, the foreign impertinences of homoeopathy, and 
the murderous follies of the British allopathist, are received in turn 
with equal favour. Counter-irritation is exchanged for mesmerism t 
and to mesmerism succeeds hydropathy. Their vaunt is oi' calomel in 
seilTuple doses, or they denounce it in the infinitesimal globule. . , 

And of these persons some are legislators, cKosen or heredithiy, for 
the protection of the public health, as for the preservation of its 
morals ! The wise and modest physician, while enjoying the favour of 
these sectarian dispensers of medical reputation, will never fail to 
remember that he holds it onlyiby right of caprice, and in a chance 
succession with those whose professional fraternity he would be least 
willing to acknowledge. .... And bitter is the pCnaltv which society 
Suffers for the indulgence of its* humour, that physic shall be fashion. 
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In the wild revel hold by empirical medicine in England, during the 
. last quarter of a century, thoH.isands have perished madly on example, 
whom a moment’s free and sober thought would have helped to live.” 
— Dr, J, A. Wilson^ On Spasm, ^ Languor, and Daisy, 

The state of medicine, as‘ confessed to by its most dis- 
tinguished professors, will be pointed at as offering neither 
pleasing nof profitable iiukidements to study, and as an abun- 
dant justification of its neglect by the people. They may allege 
that if, feeling no 'faith in its doctrines and practice^ they follow 
,the dictates "of caprice, or abandon themselves to men who aie 
never troubled with donbls, and who sujiply their want of hnow- 
Icdgc by assertions, and their want of judgment by impudence, 
— they do but better the instruction” aftbrded by example in the 
profession itself. We are forced to admit this liuiniliating 
truth, and yet we do not despair. There is, as wo have said, 
one branch of medicine which has the sure basis of science ; 
and, fortunately for the people, that very branch N\hieh teaches 
how, frOin tile associated symptoms,* to determine the nature of 
any particular disease, is the most important for them to learn. 
One of the most fruitful causes of fatal disease is the fact, 
that it insidiously advances in the darkness of ignorance ; its 
victims are not' alive tq their danger, and hence adopt no 
measures of defence until the encmj is in the citadel. But if 
that branch of medical knowledge which is established beyond 
„ dispute w^ere acejuired by the people, as it might in reality be, 
'Uhey would appreciate every indication of danger, would assume 
offensive operations agaiiibt the foe on, his very first appearance, 
and would know at once, without waititig for the admonition of 
perilous suffering, when delaying to seek the aid of the physician 
would be to risk the loss of life. • If such knowledge were popu- 
larizcH, the estimate of the true physician w'ould be immeasur- 
ably heightened ; in a large proportion of cases, his vocation 
wofild be rather that of prevention than of •cure ; the public 
health w^ould rapidly improve, and tlie science of medicine 
\'ould at length .enter on its beneficent career. We are not 
witliout faith that this anticipation is e\en now beginning to 
•realize itself, Notwitlistanding the threatening aspect of the 
Medtcal Bill which has'now passed a second reading,” and the 
general clamour for more legislative interference and protecticHi 
i^ch even this Bill does not satisfy, we believe that the time 

fast approaching when the republic of medicine will be libe- 
rated froj^^ every State fetter which has aided for centuries in 
l^trainidg^ its develop\nent, and also from the tyranny of its 
own members. Medieal Scienc? will then progress with an 
unprecedented rapidity, under the invigorating influence of 
public opinion. 
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THEOLOGY AND rHlLpSOFH.Y. 

A VALUABLE contribution to the hermeneutics of the Old Testa- 
meat wUl l>o furnished by J>r^ Ifupfeld’s (Critical exposition of 
the Psalms.* The bulk of the completed work will be considerable, for 
the Hrst volume of pagcis carries us only to the end of the twenty- 
drst Psalm. At the same time, considering the completeness of the exo- 
outioii, the author has brought his .work ^yithill fair limits. And he has 
' to occupy a considerable space at times in reference to the re-actionary 
expositioiis of f lengstonberg, Tholuck, Stier, and others. The Book of 
the Psalms, used for so many ages in the worship of the Jewish and 
Christian churches, has of necessity acqtiired a aijmholic character, and 
has come to bo regarded by Christians as an epitome of their creed, as 
well as a nuinual of praoticaL piety. Traditional meanings^* therefore, 
become agglutinated to its original sense. IVlany Hebrew songs, 
intended for general tise on divers occasions, such as hymns of thanks- 
giving and strains of prayer, have been first tied down, on iusufiicieut 
grounds, to some i)artieular historical occasion oi* person, and then 
Ihere has been supenulded a typical and prophetical sense to such 
jicrsons or events.** In this way some of the psalms have assumed 
tlioir Messianic signification, for which, upon sound principles ()f ex- 
egesis, there aj)poars no foundation. We may instance in the case; 
of two of the psalms comprised in Dr^Hdpfcld's present volume, the 
second and the sixteenth. ,The svconcT psalm is attributed to David 
in Acts iv. 25, 20, and an application iiracle of the rising up of the 
kings of the earth, to the rising up of Herod and the priests against 
Jesus ; the seventli verse is likewise applied, Acts xiii, 38, and Hob. i. 
5, and v. 5, to J esus, as Son of God. Upon this basis re^ts the traditional 
interpretation of the whole psalm, as prophetic and descriptive of Christ 
and his kingdom, and the passage, ver. 12, “ Kiss the SoU, is 
especially interpreted of the divine 'svorship which should be paid ’to 
him. But all this structure re^s on a very slight foundation. Fi^t, it is 
the custom of the New Testament writers to appAy and adapt quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, but such adaptation is of itself no kure 
ground of interpretation. Secondly, it is hardly possible to attribute 
the psalm to David, which will detract from any authority which^the 
ftjiplicatlon of it iu the Acts may be thought to carry. For David could 
not very well be the inditer of the psalm, as well as the kmg whom he 
speaks of in it : nor are the circumstances described in the psalm such 
as suit the person and reign of David : the king is describ^ in it as 
settled and established on the Hill of Sion, and the kings of tho earth 
as uprising and gathering themselves together, encouraging each other 


1 ‘‘Die Psalmon. Ubersetet u. ausgelegt.” Von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld^ ord. 
Prof, dor Theo. zu Halle. Erster Band. Gotha. 1855. 
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to break a6und(>r tlio bonds of ^Jehovah and liis Anointed One. For a 
primaiy historical sense wc can look neither to the reign of David nor 
to that of Solomon ; in David’s time the kingdom was not yet settled ; 
in Solomon’s, it was never disturbed. Or, if the psalm, wdiieh is a 
noble and most spirited lyrical composition, is to be attributed to that 
age, it must be cbnsidered as having reference to no special historical 
hicts, but as Expressing the idea’of the theocracy, as it was conceived 
of under the monarchy. This idea has no proper counterpart in that 
of the Spiritual re%h of Christ : even if it had, it woiM be childish 
and incongmeus to apply the rising-up of Herod and rilate against 
*('liriat as a literal fulfilment of pai’t of a prophecy, and for the rcbt, 
for which no*,literal fullilmcnt could be found, to resort to a spiritual 
interi)i*etatioii. With respect to vei*se 12, “ Kiss the Son,” there 

ib little difficulty in tlie word nashlsu : nd^hak, is to embrace and kiss in 
all its senses, and is used of the kibs of honour and religion ; but can- 
net be the Son, the p of the seventh verso. Mar has here no 
article or construction to define it: “kiss son” would be nonsense; 
and.besides, in the sense of “ son,” the word does not occur in pure 
Hebrew ; .it is only met with in the Bible in the words of Lemuel, 
Prov. xxxi. 2, a piece of a very lat(‘ age, as a term of endearment. Hut 
bar, from hdrar, selez/U^ bignifies “ pure,*” and from the same root, bor 
means “ purity,” ^vliieh would give the sense of, ‘‘ embrace purity.” 
The LXX have l^xilaade T^ucelac, cm]>ra(*e instruction.” Hut bar 
may bo used adverbially^ as A (piila,A*ara^fX//(T«r£ Ik^ktuq: Symniachus, 
irfiotTKvvfimre kuBapioCy and Jeron>, ‘^adurate pure.” There is still waiit- 
ing an object in the construction, and Dr. Ilupfcld suggests that 
Is corrupt, and that wc migfit read ^3 uith the sense of ‘‘embrace, attach 
yourselves to him.” Wo do not think »it at all possible, that the 
verb could have this reflective sense, or that it could be constructed 
with a. In the sense of embracing, or giving a kiss to any one, it is 
followed by h, Gen. xxxi. 28, 55 ; 1 Kings xix. 20, Retaining *«, wo 
sliould .rather ccTiijecturc nashkuJm, for naahJcif ; “embrace, 
that is, 7vorship him, namely Jcliovah, purely,” At any rate, “the 
Son ” of the Christian coramcntsitors disappears. ' 

There is another Psalm included in Dr- Hupfeld’s present volume, 
which Is especially distinguished among the Messianic Psalms, thelGth, 
of which the passage, “Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffevTby Holy Oho to see comiptiou,” is applied to the Resurrec- 
tion <jf Christ, both in Peter’s sermon, Acts ii., and Paul’s sennon at 
Antioch, Acts xiii., and is supposed to have especial reg^d to the 
exemption of the Saviour’s body from decomposition. It is evident 
that David, if he was the author of the psalm, could not have had 
such thought in his own mind, for in his day no opinion of a Resur- 
rection existed among the Jews ; and the quotation of the passage in 
the Acts r^olves itsdf into an application of Scripture in a different 
sense from that in which its words were first intended. By the em- 
ployment of a canon of higher and lower senses anything may be made 
of anything. Applications of such a kind might indeed have an argu- 
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montative force to the Apostles and their contemporaries, but they 
have n6ne to ourselves, and the interpretation of Peter will not, to ns, ' 
affix a prophetical meaning to expressions, which critically considered are 
not capable of it. For the Psalm** so isx from contemplating death 
and a resurrection^ is expressive of faith in the Divine protection, and 
expectation of continuance in life. Our, English version of the 9th 
and 10th verses stands at present airf.follows;—-*' Therefore my heart 
is ghid, and my glory rejoicoth ; my flesh also shall rest in hope. Fur 
thou wilt nqjf leave my soul in hell ; neither wilt* thou sufler thine 
Holy One to see corruption.’* Upon which is to bo observed; 1. that 
hdi^dr never means a body dead^ a corpse^ rarely, used for food* 

almost always, living fleshy as Gen. vi. ] 7, “ to destr(\y all flesh 
wherein is the breath of life;” and the “heart,” the “glory,” or 
spirit, and the living “ flesh,” are a description of the whole man. The 
jiroper word for cadaver is ‘no phegker^ as in Isaiali Ixvfc 24, “ they 
shall go forth and look on the carcases, <S:c.,” and xxxvii. g6, “behedd 
they were all dead corpses ^ 2. yishcon “ shall rest,” dops not signify 
resting in sleep or death, but “dwelling,” and the margin in ‘the 
English Bible says that in the Hebrew it is “ dwell in safety,” or 
rather 3. rrcaj “in confidenco,” from confisus est*, 4. bk^!?!i»vnis not 
*‘^leave in hell,” as if the soul were there already, but “ abandon to:” the 
same verb, construed in like manner with ^ is also rflistranslatod in Job 
xxxix. 14, speaking of the ostrich, “which leaveth her eggs in the 
earth,” E, V., rather, “ abandons them to the’eafth;” 6. the parallel verb 
convoys the same meaning, mt-nV |nrn4^ thou shalt not give t(f see, that is, 
thou shalt not deliver over to see, as in Psalurlxxviii. 40, “ gave,” that is 
delivered over “ their increase to the caterpillar,” and verse 01, “deli- 
* vered his strength into captivity ; ” 0, rxyf not “ corruption,’.* but the 
“ place of corruption,” the grave, -An the pit where bodies are laid, wlwle 
Sheol is the receptacle for the souk. The pas'sage will then run thus, 

“ Wherefore my heart is glad and my glory rejoices, ^id my flesh too 
dwells in security. Because thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol, 
nor permit thy Hqjy One to see the grave,” One more olfe-ervaliou 
we will take upon the llth#verge, not, at thy right hand, as if there 
and not here, but in thy right hand, inasmuch, as Jehovah is thp giver 
of it; just as Prov. iii. 16, “Length of lifer is in her right hand tjyo’n 
and in her left hand riches and honour.” , We should like to. see works' 
similar to Dr. Hupfeld’s by English Divines. ..**•* 

Popular in style and trea|mont, very elegant in execution) and* at 
the same time embodying the results of much learning and research, 
is the work of Mr. Vaughan, entitled “ Houh with the Mystics.”® It 
should be read by every one who is desirous of observing dispassion- 
ately the phenomena of religious and spirituaj conditlcm. Though light 


* '‘Hours with the Mvstics. A Contributioa to the History of Religious 
Opinion.'* By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. Two volfi. London: J. W. Parker 

and Son. 1856 . 
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in form, the book is a very serious one in its purpose, and will be espe- 
eisi3ly acceptable to those who hope Ihat at some day a charitable 
reooncHiaiion, if not an intellectual solvent, may be found for religious 
differences. Mentally many-sided,* with a scholar’s command over his 
materials, and of a refined taste, Mr. Vaughan has produced a work 
without the pretension of a thorough history, which will obtain' itself 
a permanent •place on many a .shelf after it has lain a*while on the 
reading-table. Little apology is in fact needed for the selection of a 
subject which, to *.<mie, may at first hcem uninviting. But the author 
reminds us inc his preface, that in the religious history of almost every 
*»age and country, we meet with minds impatient of forms and techni- 
calities, yielding themselves willingly to impulses which promise to 
free them from the trammels of signs and externals, and to carry them 
forth from the human to the divine. 

"The story of sucli an ambition, with its disasters and its glories, will not 
bo deeded, By any thoughtful mind, Icsb worthy of record than the career of a 
^Miqncror. ^Through all the changes of doeirme, and the long eonflict of 
creeds, it is interesting to trace the uneonseions unity of mystical ienqieia- 
ments in c^rcry communion. It can bcaiccly be without some profit that we 
essay to gafher togethei and ammge this company of ardent natures ; to account 
for their harmony and their diflPerences, to aset^rtam the extent of thcii* in- 
fluence for good and evil, to point out their errors, and to estimate even 
dreams impossible to cold or meauci spirits.” — Preface^ p. vii. 

Mystics have been men of like humanity with ourselves, and mj stieism, 
though under many va|ietics, hab presented a common form in diflcront 
Christian communions, under Christian and non-Christian conditions. 
But it is only by tracing the existence of mysticism in the non-Chris- 
.tian subject, that the prop<»r dmracter and real worth of Christian 
Mysticism could bo ascertained, T'he author does not undertake to 
give an account of all knowm mystics, hut has “ endeavoured to jior- 
trjiy and estimate those who have made epochs in the history of Mys- 
ticism,” “ who are fair representatives of its stages or transitions,” 
"whose enthusiasm has been signally benign or notoriously baneful.” 

A mystic (/xv(friicj /iuw) is one who closes all avenues of sense which 
are ^ the Aulcts of the material, the suhlunary, the conditioned, and 
thei^by ^ves the soul freedom to unite itself with the divine, with the 
unconditioned. Myaticifc*m has been found fh conjunction with Theism, 
Pantheism, and Atlieism, according to 'the opinions entertained con- 
cerning the Absolute. It may also be divided into intellectual and 
■moral. Intellectual Mysticism is exemplified in that of the Hindu 
paptheist, of the teuddhist atheist, or nihilist ; while the moral mys- 
ticism can only bo found in connexion ^wiih theism. Christianity, 
therefore, while it has not excluded the intellectual mysticism, has 
rather given rise to the ifioral sentimental mysticism, of which the 
object is either (Jod himself, as a person, or the divine humanity of the 
Bcdeemer. ^Most various, indeed, are the phases of mysticism ; and 
our author has perhaps done well in preferring to delineate specific 
examples of it, rather than distinctly to classify its kinds. Plunging 
into the middle of the first volume, let us extract his sketch of the 
mysticism of Bernard. 
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The design of Christianity is, in his idea, nqt to sanctify and elevate all 
OTir powers, to raise us to our truest mauhoo^, accomplishing in evciy excel-, 
lence all our faculties both of rnickd and body, but to teach us to nullify our 
corporeal pjirt, to seclude ourselves, by abstraction, from its demands, and to 
raise us, while on earth, to a superhuman eValtation. above the flesh, vision and 

a glory approaching that of the angelic siatfc Their knowledge [that of angels] 

is immediate — a direct intuition of the primal ideas of tbings*^m the mind of the 
Creator. To such measure of this immediate flxtuilion as mortis may at lain 
he exhorts the devout mind to aspire. Thdj’do well who piously emploj^ tlicir 
senses among the things of sense for the divine glory aiyl j^he good of others, 
llamner yet are they who, with a true philosophy, stuvoy and explore 'things 
visible, thai they may rise, througli them, to a knowledge of the divisible. Itut 
most of all does he extol the state of those who, not by gradual stages of 
ascent, but by a sudden rapture, are elevated at times, like St.*Paul, to the 
immediate vision of heavenly things. . . ..Totally withdra\m* info themselves, 
they are not only, like other good men, dead to the'bpdy aud the world, a^d 
raised above the grosser hindrpees of sense, hut even heyond those images 
and similitudes drawn from visible ohiects which colour'^ and obscure our 
ordinary conceptions of spiritual truths.’^ — 7ol. i. pp. 152 , 3. 

Then we have a notice of Hugo of St. Victor, and h^- doctrine of 
an “ immediato intuition of Deit}' by means of a separate faculty’*— *an 
“ 03^0 of contemplation and of liichard, his pupil and successor, who 
tauglit, that in the highest contpmplativo ecstasy “ the bo<ly sleeps, and 
tlio soul and all the visible world is shut av^ay. The spirit is joined 
to the Lord, and one with Him.” From mystiefam in the Latin 
Church we turn to the German mysticism* of the fourteenth century, 
Eckart, Tauler, the Friends of Qod^ the FlggellantSt . Euysbroelc. 
Mystical preaching like that of Eckart and of Tauler could n(*ver 
have been popular, had there not’ prevailed a wide-spread dissatisfac- 
tion with the doctrine of the Church, as i€ was practically evidenced 
in the lives of ecclesiastics.# Christ was certainly not with the ap- 
})ointcd teacher, and people followed any caW, “ Lo, here ! lo, tlrcre !” if 
haply they might find him. Fanatical outbreaks gave evidence hf 
that malaise in Western Christendom which found relief in the Re- 
formation. 

The description of the Flagellants in Strasburg is verj striking (Vol. i. 
p. 267 ) ; and so the ptory of Heinrich Suso is very amusing, bub neither 
can we stay upon that, nor upon the Persian Sufism Luther appears 
upon the scene. Many of the mystics previous .to the Reformation had 
been men of progress. The more moderate among them found in Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith that affection of the subjective con-, 
seiousnesa relatively to a divine act, which ptisfied their yearning. 
Luther, indeed, in fixing the attention upon a subjective faith went far 
effough, hut succeeded in drawing a sharp line between his doctrine and 
the wilder mysticisms, by a distinction between the mediate and imme- 
diate influence of the Spirit. 

“The Divine Majesty does not speak to men imjnodiately, as thcy'caB it, so 
that they have vision of God, for He saith ' No flesh ahall see me and live/ 
Human nature could not survive the least syllable of the Divine utterance. ^ 
God addresses man tlurough men, because we could not endure his speaking to 
us without medium.”— Vol. ii. p. 21. 
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But wc must abstain from making any observations of our own on 
,t|io relation of Lutheranism to Mystieiam, cither dogmatically or his- 
tcaically, and also from noticing several inviting chapters on Behmen, 
the Eosicrueians, Theresa, the Qyictist Controversjr, aiid Swedenborg. 
Pause we for a moment on the fblhiwing passage, wliich appears to pre- 
sent what the author deems the truth of the matter. 

“ WiUoughh^. There is ho mysticism in the doctrine of an immediate in- 
fluence exercised by the Spirit of GTod on the spirit of man. 

Atherton, Certmuly not. It would be stiange if the Creator, in whom we 
live and move, should have no direct access to the spirit of his ov^n creatuies. 

“ Ootcer. D6c 9 not your admission indicate the line between the true and 
the false in that aspiration after immediate knowledge, intercourse, or intuition. 
s(/ common anjon^ the mystics ^ It is true tliat the divine influence is exerted 
upon ns directly. But it is not true that such influence dispenses with rather 
than demands — suspends* rather tlian quickens, the desiics and faculties of our 
nature. So it appears to me at least. 

Atherton. And* to me also.” — ^Vol. ii. p. 264. 

We conceive the author to mean, that immediate divine influenee 
docs not contradict or supersede, but acts through and according to the 
laws of man’s nature. Certainly if God, in whom we live, and move, and 
have ouj' being, ia an immanent and constant energy in his creation, his 
influenco or action may be said to be immediate on every material atom, 
on every psychical being in tbu universe —bo cannot be far from any one 
of us. But suchf influence is, accoi’ding to our very conception of it, 
uniform and ordinary. The (|ucstiou rcnJly is, whether it bo, or be not 
mysticism and a mistake, to believe in, to labour after, to believe that 
one experiences an immediate influence, not ordinary, uniform, coimnon, 
but special and exceptional — an influence which “ bloweth where it 
listetn,” operating per safium^ given to a chosen fc>v% a light revealed 
to tlioso Who have the “ Bye of Contemplation,” a redemption reached 
by those who stretch forth Vthe hand of true faith. At least, if there be 
sCicb immediate influenee sporadically bestowed, its pr^ence can be 
acknowledged only by those wlio think they have a perception of it ; 
and men have thought they have had a perception of it, and that their 
spiritual insight has been quickened by it, and yeUhave strangely differed 
in their bonceptions of the Deity who has been revealed by it. Spiritual 
intuition is found in combination with Hinduism, M^iom^anism, Alex- 
andrianism, Christianispi ; it has been appealed to by llomish ecstatics, 
French Quietists, German Protestants, English Quakers. Either that 
.can be no specific faculty or gift of insight, which with equal certainty 
testipes tbmen of different— -of contradictory religious beliefs, their close 
{mion with the Very Fountain of life and truth, or those distinctions 
which $eem to part them are, after all, no true spiritiml diflS^^ces, \r 
the expectatiem of such supernatural union and communion with the 
Deity is a delusion and a dream. Isolating, Unsocial, sdlflsb, is mys- 
ticism, in its modified form of a doctrine of possible immediate 
divine influence. Luthel was right in bidding Uartstadt not expect it. 
And though there may be few who would adcnowledge the name of 
mystic in our own day^ very many ate mystics in a degree. Thus^ says 
Mr. Vaughan : 
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tend iowards mysticism, if I Invest cither my religious intmtiojis or t«y 
particular interpretation of S(»iptufo with a divine halo— witli a virtnri * 

bility— and charge with profanity the ntan who is diasatisded with my Ooi^lu* 
sions. The *evan^car is wrong, if ^ hastily condmos as ^oaraai’ him 
who does not’find his express doctrines m the Hblej if of hiicmpting 

to satisfy the nuderstanoing of the objector with reasons, he sdtnmarily dis- 
misses it, by misquoting the passage, *the natural mao oisoemeth not the 
things of the spirit. The ‘ spiritujilist’ efrsdn precisdy the safhe way, when 
he assumed that his intuitiona are too holy to* be questioned by the logical fa- 
culty. . , If the intnitiott of the one m^,*Qr the faith of thd other, be rciAoved 
from the sphere of knowing and the court of evidence,— be au impulse or an 
instinct rather than a conviction, and be rendered inaccessible utterly to the nn- * 
(lerstaiidiiig, then is the bridge broken down between them andHhcir fcUows. 
The common tongue of iiite^retation and the common ground of argjiment 
arc taken altogether away. For such faith no reason •caiine rendered to him 
who has it qot.' — Vol. ii. p. 29 k 

The work of M. Pitzipios on the Oriental Church® is issued -by a 
society recently formed hi connexion with the Roman Propaganda", 
entitled the ChriHian Oncutal Soetefy, the •object of wliiph is to work 
towards the tiuioii of the churches of the East under the* spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope. By the Oriental Church, M. I^tzipieg means 
that which is commonly called ^le Greek Church. The work consists 
of an historical account of the causes which resulted in the separation 
of East and West, which is thoroughly Roman, and of a method of 
conciliation of doctrinal didereuccs which is* equally so, and remindBUs 
of q similar attempt made some years since, to show that the Anglican 
Aa’ticlcs were reconcilable with the decrees of tho Council of Trent. 
And as political causes had much to do with^ the separation, so political 
relations are not Irft out of sight in the.’jjrojected reunion of the East 
and West. Russia is to play 4in im^rtant part in the great ccclesias^ 
tical reconciliation. Whatever may he the immediate issuO of the 
present war,’* says M. Pitzipios, ‘‘it is ’not to be doubted tbat th&t 
Empire will continue to exorcise an*important inlluencc on the sjde of 
Conseiwatism, a great preponderance in the European balance.” 
But her separation from the Catholic Church prevents het enjoying 
that perfect confidence on the part of tho Christian people of* Eurbpo 
which is otherwise due to hereon account of htr Conservative pnn- 
ci})les. And besides other advantages, it would be a much finer thing 
for tho Emperors of Russia to l^ar tho title of 'Protectors of ^^e 
Catholic Church than that of Protectors of the Oriental Church. The . 
national Greek Church would present but littje difficulty in the way of 
a reunion, inasmuch as it has not been well treaty by the Ohuroh«of 
Cdnstantlftoplo. The Armenian is but a subdivision the Oriental 
Churoh, which will follow the Busso^^Greok without and tho 

vista of the future is teiminatod by tho brin^g again of the Ifeo- 
te&tants into the true fold united under one visible ne^ the true Vicar 
and Yiceg^nt ot Christ. 


3 <^L’£glise CMsntale. ' Expose bistoiMue de sa^s^paratiim et 4e sa r^auioxi 
avec oelle de Rems.*! Par Jacques G. Pitsipios, Foudateur de la Soci^tO Chrd* 
tienne Orientale. Romo: Imprimerie dc la X^pagands. 

[Vol. LXV. No. CXXYm.>-NBV Series, Vol. IX. No. II. P P 
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An inieresting skotcK of the life and career of the late Archdeacon 
'l^ateiftpreiisted to a volume* of Chai^ee now first published * It is 
framed in a aligiht but sufficient Ontlioo of his personal history, and 
does juskee to hb honesty, chaHty, and iseal> if it doe^ not in all 
respects vindicate his theoidgical*position from inconsistency. Julius 
Hare, indood^ by .^intellectual accomplishment and moral excellence, 
was fitted to exercise ah inlftapnce, both within and without the church 
to which he belonged, far greater than that Which ho did exeici^e, had 
he been in possession of a consistent theological principle. With such 
a principle his Lutheranism could not furnish him. The Lutheran 
preachif^ of dTustification by Faith, of being clothed in Christ’s 
righteoU8n<?ss, and the like, could not supply Hare, though he thought 
it could, with i A^ctiine ^Jufheieptly positive to satisfy the inquirers 
tgith whom his age abounded. ^ The Lutheran doctrine in its own hour 
had its force as a relative doctrine and with reference to an antagonism, 
^ust jas the type of it had in the pleaching of St. Paul. Et degenerate'^ 
in its native scat either into a dry orthodoxy or into a mystical 
confidence ^iii personal redemption Much less in the England of 
tlm present 'day could it give life aind unify to a palsied and 
divided , church. And if Hare was in antagonism with the Trae- 
tariaus, it was not such an antagonism as that of Luther to the 
iPapists. The charities of his heart,* as well as many bonds of com- 
mon tastes and dissociations, prevented hi«» regarding the leaders of 
the Oxford movement a* aftiti-Christs and children of perdition. Hare 
was a phantom Luther, without his grobs body, and without his 
force, his Bvfiog unacerbated by persecution, with shadowy weapons 
slaying phantom pope*^. Ills Ihends even thought that, on the 
esthetic side, he might 'niiq^df be acted on by the Boman fascina- 
tion, When he visited Eoinb for the fii^gt time — 

**S<^e of his Piote&tant fwendb, wlio knew his love of aii, lus affection for 
Mr, Digby, and the poi'joual sympathy which be had with tic Eternal City, 
ftembledlor the effect winch it might produce upon his mind. Their fears 
wcre'^oundless.^ Home was ail, and more tlian all, that lie hadliiagnied. It 
was tnade still dealer to Inm than it wFonld have been for its owm sake, because 
besomed in the \isit his tnendbhip inth (he Chevalier Bunsen — friendship 
which was iSLS close and hearty as those which men liegin in their boyhood, and 
provi^ mpre lasting. Hut the ^lendid vision left him a stronger Protestant 
thsiSnit fo^nd him. / 1 saw the rope,’ he used to say, * apparenuy kneding in 
pray ei^ for 1!hmiklnd;' but the legs which kneeled weie aitinciai; Ibe was m his 
eluhr. 'Whs not that sight enough to counteract all the m^thetical impressions 
of the wc^hip, if they had been a huudiej times stronger than they were ?’ 
Of fimnie those who are ushd to such ceremonies would have regard^ this one 
with perfect calmness; a skilful apologist would proh^ly have been ablo to 
diaocveir th^it mtificiaii to qonlain a moral and mystery wjSdi Itfe quite want- 
ty natuml legs, \this Mr. Hare fully believed* The mond aid mystery 
or (hd whole aystehi came out, it appeared to bhn^ in that erne (^araotenstic 
p. xxvl 

^ *^Cbat«te^to the Cfeiyy of the Arohdoaopuiy of Lewes, delivered at the 
ordteary ViSitai^ns W yw 1643. 1845, 1045*’^ By JuJite Cheidae Hare^ 
AlWbdtimi. Wltli mi lat^eduotiou expianatc^ of bis positimlili the Chtoroh W^ 
refereuoe te the OtasJbMgt, l85^ 
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The three Charges »ow printdfi for the first iU«e erecsntitled **©ie * 
Want'^ of the Church/* Bomanijd^g FaUaeaes/* ^‘Bo 7 nAiu 2 iugTei)deii<* 
cies of the A^.** They are chfuracteriie^by the tairthfulness and oamvst- 
ues^ of the author, imfi wJU etilL bo perused witWiaterest by clerical 
readers, " ' • ^ 

“ Typical Forms aad Speesisl Bnda** ^ ii a work' whfck has for its 
purpose to reconcile scieuoe and revelaliom The general argument 
of the book is intended to illi}sti-ate*the positi^, P*^" 

ciples are seen to prevail in the constitution of tho materiid univeme^ 
the principle of order or general plan, pattern^ and typo, and the .prin- 
ciple of special adaptation or particular ends, by wmoh ‘|Wh object, 
while constructed after a general model, is at the /stoe*time accom- 
modated to the situation which it has to occupy, and a purpose whioh 
it is intended to bervo.’* There is a difficulty lying at the very 
threshold of the discussion, which the learned authors havn not 
troubled themselves to engage with, namely, this: How is the ex- 
istence of these autagonist ])rinciples compatible with the, doctrine of 
divine unity ? If one Being iii the author of order and law,«*diversity 
and multiplicity must be already given ; if He is a designer, contnvev, 
Maptor, a primordial homogeneous material must be co-existent with 
Him. Is the one God to be identified with the principle of order, or 
with the principle of variety ? He cannot be the Aiithor of both, ^ 
it were playing one hand against the other. The forces are really 
antagonistic : void against form, unity against multipKeity, the uni- 
form against the various, the homogeneous against the heterogeneous, 
and death against life. Neither? is victorioiis over the other. If’ 
form issues from void it sinks back into it^ if variety diversifit^ the 
uniform, it is again overcome^by it| if fife emerges from death, it is 
again absorbed into it. The professors have .not, as it seem& toms, pre- 
cluded a dualistio doctrine. Nor yet m their argument concerning 
adaptations and ends have they met .objections to the teleological view, 
from the inadequacy of many supposed ends, as of brieif insect lijta ex- 
hausting such infinite apparatus of machinery, and of the imbaenso 
proparatton for wasted and inchoate life ; nor a like objection lK>m the 
clashing of ends^ as ih opposing tendencies of diffieront forms of animal 
and vegetable life to increase hadefinitely, each at the expense of the 
other ; nor Auother from our own ignorance, limited knowledge, and 
the insignificant which this globe occupies relatively to flie 
universe. * , . * • ‘ ‘ ^ 

. Tho book^is withal agreeably written, and ’compiles many intero^* 
ing obsemtlona^ of tn^ern naturalists ; but we cannot r^lhdn from 
quoting a p^rtidn^ of 4m chapter, which we think Verj!^ ddmagiytg to 
the work. Aa^ iypiom iottvtm throughout soMhare are 

^pes, pnognoaticativc and progj^i^sive forms, in the khigdom of mce. 
Thus the Old Testatnent characte:^ and naimratives are ly^ ; “for in 
the Bible are no myths, but real events are made as liv% as myths, 

,. r *» 'I ■ « l > *l 11*1^1 ■ I y « i . ■. {w i ii n whii 4n 

® IMns .^and SpeoW Rad* hi By ^ 

M’Coiai, Ihofeemr sf Aid the ^neen^a jin 

Ireland, &e. &4., and Oeosgs iMme, A.M., M.B., I^Mbsaer of Natural Hist^ 
in tho Queen’s Univenilty in IreUmd, Ac, Ac, Bdfebttigh ; Conatahlo. 19561, 
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•and far more instructive.** Aaid as pliysical science shows that numbers 
have a significance in every department of nature, 

*^We certainly do* meet in Bible^*narrative with a recurrence of certain 
nunibers, and these *not tufiike the "numbers which rccoot science has dis- 
closwl in nature. ' beast^ wore gathered into the arjc, even as they are 
assorted in nature^ in pairs ; and our Lord sent out his disciples, as the fowls 
of the air are sent out, two and' twp, to support and comfort each other. 
Thr^ derives its significancy from tlm very nature of God, aiid appears in the 
triple sacerdotal blessing of Jacob, in the thrice holy of Isaiah (VI. 3) in llio 
three great religious festivals ; in Jonah being three days in the whale’s Wily; 
in our Jjord being three days in the grave ; and in the tltrecfold judgments 
denounced in the -Book of Kevclation, where the tail of the great red dragon 
draws' the third of Uie stars, and tliroo unclean spirits issue from the mouth of 
the dragon, the beast,* and the false prophet, &o., &c.” — i). 522, 

The purpose of the authoress of “ Tlie Progress of Bcligious Ideas 
throiigh successive Ages”® will be best explained by a sliort extract 
from tlie preface of the book itself: — 

•* While mind was yet in its youth, I was offended W the manner in 
which Chrisliau wrilers usually describe other religions; for I observed, thai 
they habitually, covorod apparent contradictions and absurdities, in Jewish or 
Cliristiau writings, with a veil of ailegorio? and mystical lutc^retation, while 
the records of all other religions \rere nubcnipuloubly analysed, or oontemptu- 
ously described as childish failles,’ or ‘fibliy superstitions.* I was well aware 
that tliis was done unconsciously, under the indueuce of habitual revcience tor 
<«rly teaching; and T was still more displeased with flic spoiling tone of scep- 
tical writers, who regarded all leligions as founded on imposture. Either way, 
the one-sidedness of the represeutation, troubled my strong sense of justice.**' 

The manner in which fhe authoress has executed the task which she 
impoaod on herself in consequence, is unexceptionable in regard to fair- 
ness and impartiality. “It is never pleasant,” she says, ‘‘to walk 
directly through and over the opinions of the age in which one lives. 
I Kaye not done it sarcastically, as if I despised them : because such is 
not my feeling.” It cannot perhaps be said that , the apology made 
for some want of original learning is altogether inappropriate, but there 
fa^great truth in the observation, that theological enidition tends to 
wammel the mind, and that learned men ai’e seldom free from secta- 
.trlan.bias. . . ** • 

Some papers of Mr. O’Kelly ’s, which originally appeared on the 
Platfoypa?^ of the Eea^oner^ are published by him in a colketed form, 

^ under the title of “ Theology for the’ Peopl^.*^^ They are vigorous 
and pointed, not alwaya sufficiently close. Their purpose is to main- 
tain Tjaeism and a hope of immortality in opposition to Mr. Holy- 
oi^p’s own views on tlmse subjects. At the stoo tkfte the author, 
who appears to havo been brought up in the tJhuroh of Borne, is as 
earnest*^^ any one be in the desire to reform the old theologies. 

ThjO faidt whicll we feel inclined to find witK a .little work 

— — tt — 

** IWi«8s of Ideas through Ag«s»” By Maria 

Child. Three vols. New’XoSk, IS'55, * 
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cniitlecl “ Dialogues on Tlniveml tfcestittrfiion;*’® is witli the title itself!* 
It may imply to some minds^ that eternal sequences of human action 
shall he arbitrarily arrested ;|s if by an es^traneous intemntion, at le^h - 
on one side ; that while hi overlastmg'Vcward shall he phmitted to 
follow to the righteous according torthe S^ptural promise, the ever- 
lasting punishment of the wicked, aif Scriptu^y threatened, shall not 
be carried out^ that, with their will or agajmst th^r wil), dl shall be 
made hap]>y at last. But this is not thu meaning of the author. JPor 
he maintains, that neither is it consistent with the moral constitution 
of the universe, nOr in fact declared* in Scripture, that there shall be 
an eternity of hell-pains inflicted upon transgressors. A^ith most of 
Ins criticisms upon atJytoQ^ we feel cUsposed to concur. Al^y itself 
moans aechm^ an age or terminable period, add the ad- 

jective, or the phrases ecc roi)& atufuat; rtHy alwyutyf and the like, in 
tlieir btrqngeat form, only imply an indefinite succession of periods, 
equiv alenf to the expressions from generation to generpition,’* “ as long 
as the bun and moon endureth,” of the Hebrews. Nothing is co nyeyed 
in such forms which is tantamount to a metaphysical eternity : and 
as to an eternal Now, such a conception may bo Alexanijrian, but it 

not Hebrew. With some jvho think the letter of Scripture deci- 
sive in such inquiries, it is no doubt important to show, that the letter 
does not in fact touch the dootr^ne of an eternity of inflicted punish- 
ment as divines have taught it. And yet it may be true, that the 
coiisequeiiee of every sin shall be 2 l poem danini heroattor, and, strictly 
bpeakiug, for ever — ^that is, that however •benign the constitution of 
tilings of which men form a part, they cannot ever make up in 
all respects for lost time and opportunities: 'Svhatsoever a man 
fcowetli that shall he, reap,” and ’if he sow sptiringly he shall reap 
sparingly, 

“ If tlie nonsense is believed tfcat is talked ab 9 ut persons ‘repenting at the . 
cleveixlU hour/ aud such maxims Jis ‘ Wluio there is life tliere is hope,’ toe in the 
mouths of those who should tc^U others, need we be surprised that poor souls 
are buoyed up by a false seenrity, aud arc certainly Ibd on to misery r . . .iMan 
must be tdd that God w the God of this world; that eoer^ Bin haraeus a’ man ; 
that, as a matter of course, and with as much ccrUiiity as two and two malte 
four, ccc/y sin makes a man wone than he was befoic he committed it ; th^t if 
he allows himself to bo* carried along by his.lus1s, he is not to expect that from 
an immense exertion and strong ^tcelings’ a sudden afflatus is to come upon 
hun and whiff all his sins’ away at once, so that he will hear no more* of 
them.”— pp. 1146, 7, 

There is a great deal of strong good sense in this unpretendtag UttW 
work. . ^ * 

•Avery timoly volume is the translation of Dr. Kabnis*e^ History of 
German Proteatantisna Kahnis himself belongs to the high* iMmemn 
and extreme reactionary party, corresponding .very elosoly to that 
— ' — ^ ^ 

^ ‘‘Z)Uikgiiea<m tjondpt^: Freemati.* 

^ “ Intend Histoi^ of German Protestantism since ihe middle of ih8 Isnt Cen- 
tury,*’ Sy Ch. Pt Aug, Kahnts, Prof* Theel. in Vniven^ty of ^Leipato. 
Translated from the German by thaB#v. Thdodeve HebraWt Tutor In 

New College^ Sdinbuigh. Pdinburgh. Chuk*. IftSd* 
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which i$ faiymed Puseyiie in this coutiiry. Bnt some allowance being- 
made for his position, his work may bo read with confidence, as de- 
^cribihg fairly tho relative movment of thedl<^eal opitiiou in Germany 
for a oentiiry. The distinettre features of riw themogies are hai>pily 
seized, and incidentally ace made apparent the akns of the high iin« 
therans ; it wUl be^instructive, we thinks in many quartersf In England 
to learn how Utile has Jutherto boon gained for religious fieedom in 
enlightened Prussia. Some of the biographical sketches of individuals 
in Dr. Kahnis’s work are very lively, as, for instance, that of the eq- 
centfic Bahrdt. justice, however, is done to Bahrdt’s position 

in the histoiy of opinion in Br Noack’s very clear and impartial work, 

‘ of which the third volume is before us. unhappily, Barhdt’s imnio- 
raiities were fcuch as to throw extreme discredit on any opinions which 
he advanced. 

,Sbme very forcible and well-reasoned lectures by Mr. lerson^^ have 
for their object the rearing of a rational religion upon the divine le«*sons 
too© road in Nature. Nature is Ood’s book, not handed down by 
tradition, but his genuine work, and open to our direct appeal Ancient 
interpretations of the phenomena of Nature were indexed childish be- 
cause of the childlike condition of the human race, but they have been 
embalmed in sacred books, and made the foundation of theologies firom. 
generation to* generation. 

"The old writers discoursed of God in figtucs of speech. They could do 
little else. It is ouV best Unguiigc , the basis of all our language to tlus day. 
But Hiese figures were of course deiivtd tiom natiue, from an expcncnce of 
xi^uie very imperfectly undei stood Imagine to what conchisious men would 
€ 001^1 who should reason from a figurative language as .though it had all the 
nicety and exactness of a <*et of logical definitions. Something of this kind wo 
have been so long occupied lA doing. In this raattei the play of the fancy is 
infinite m resouicc, and the early Scnpiuies aye leally made to justify any con- 
ceivable opinion.” pp. 10, 11. 

We have before us a very dispassionate "History of the Mormons,” 
by a 0mKuui, not of tho bulk which German histories of that society 
assume in .another generation, but a pleasant brochure of 240 
pages. It is altogether a plamer and fairer account than any which 
we have met with in English, The numbers of tlie Mormons do not 
as yet appear to be very considerable^^ According to the latest data, 
tb^y are thus distributed. — ^America contains 68,700, of whom 88,000 
in utab* 6000 in New York, 4000 in California, 6000 in Nova j^cotia 
,an^' Canada ; South America and the Islands, 2000. Ii^ Europe, 
88,0.00 saints are thus found; in Great Britain and Ireland &2, 000, 
Sdsndinavia 5000, Germany and Switzerland 1000, France 600, the 

W Iftfie&deQkxw in der Bvlic^on, oder dm Oet r^gibiSn 

Ailfldllrutigla Fmnkmirii, imd l>eutschlan(L^ Yea Dr, MoaxA. .dtter 

theA ^ Deu^^e Atdkftnum. _ . ^ 

ix Kingdcan efriatum ; or, a lirtt of the of 

a 'Uetxm delivered at OhaiMJi, South'-placia By 
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rest of Europe 500, In Am thi^ ftugpOfted to be 1000, in Africa 
100, in Australia and Polynesia 2400^ on travel I 9 OO, There are, 
besides, 3500 Schis?flatie»,* StrangiteSj-T-Iligdpoltes, and Witjhtites, 
These numbers amount to 116,50fi and tljte Cannot well csicccd 
120,000, ; , ^ 

Thus, it appeaifB that Protestant England uas beex| the gmi feeder 
of the Morm^ Chureb, Very feyv Bomanists becdiBie Mormons, 
few Irish, Spaniards, Preneb, *br even Gennans* Ho^ pro- 

selytes are m^de among Hindus and Chineso, thaq among the Ame- 
rican Indians, or the Jews, although tho saints have a specif mb- 
sien in Palestine. This is the naturaf and necessary cons^uence of the 
ignorant condition of the English peasantry, taught to .read out^o^ 
nothing but the Bible, and^o believe in the Bible as so much super- 
natural Ictter-prtfis, with no information beyond it or UKplani^iion of 
it. So .when a Mormon elder makes his appearance in a country 
village in England, with his miraculous salve, rustictf think this must 
be the true .Church at last, for they read of miracles, and anotnt^pgi 
with oil in the Bible, and Elder> praying over the sick in tho name 
of the Lord, When they are told of Joe Smith as the^pTopheb, they 
find likewise in their Bibles* that the Prophet shall be s^nt before 
the coming of the Lord, and that the Lord is coming, both the JiSvan- 
gelical Clergyman and the ^Methodist Minister are always warning 
them. It does not startle them, that the Mormon should preach that 
there is np salvation out of his own Chufch, for that is tho doctrine 
of all the sects which do battle for tho soul of tho Englishman. 
Having been baptized two or three times already, in the Churchy by 
the Baptist, by the Banter, there is no difficulty in being baptized 
again, and as there is no salvation without true baptism, they must 
be baptized for their dead friends nObv in purgatorial hell, as the 
Mormon ez^pouuds to them,* '‘Else what fiihall they do which are bap- 
tized for the dead.” And as little do wo think, that the MorjEUpn 
polygamy would have offended tho moral sense of the Biblo-withouV 
note-or-comnieut-worshi^ping English countrymen, had the Jaw of 
the land permitted that question to be opened. Heit Olshauaen inti- 
mates, that tho Mormon hierarchy have instituted anothoi; forqi <>f 
the spiritual wife system, entitled tbeVOrdexof the Cloistered Saints^** 
an institution about which there eirists at present the same kind of doubt 
and uncertainty, as that which once enveloped the p>»ctiqe of polygai^, 
now openly ‘acknowledged. It is represented as being a umcm 

between a Mormon and the Mormonite wife of one unconverted. Hour 
we do not think that Mormonism will ever be put down out of' the 
but we think that, in spite of the authority it^finds in tlie Bltle, 
it will decay^ lOr drag on only a feeble existence, by reason^ 
by reason of its isoirfcRidioting the natural laws 
Unless persecution sbotdd instil new lifs into p/a liooiety 

enfoelj^le^jaipsiyguw ^ mne other 

people iiotiicdntradiQt thd divine law zp9;ail^tedrli)t;^ihe nume- 

ridi the sexesV Ho special car/^eep<jbnatoaito is made^ out 

for the Mofmjbn pwjgamy on erc^lUI^S/ * For hr pielk in I86l < 

there we^i^ msny f0m1ales ak by iWf and yet tho psinciptd 
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Mormons have from eight to ten, or even, a much larger numher of 
wives. The childivn of polygamist marriages arc weaker, and the rate 

* of increase is necessarily diminished* Tims Brigham Young has had 
thirty children, of whom eight Were bom from two wires suoees&ivoly 
married in monogamy, while his thirty-eight spiritual wives have pro- 
duced only twonty-i^o. In monogamy these females would have home 
at least four tim^s that number. In this, no doubt, as in many other 
instances, moVality will be found to be the groundwork of the truest 
theology. 

The* Hulsean Essay for the year 1854,^*’^ traces in an unaffected 
style the progress among the Wbetern Nations of liberal and humane 
'principles relatively to international law. Partly from the necessity im- 
posed on him by, the terms of his subject, %nd partly from ambiguities 
permitted to hang about the word Christianity, the author is lod.to 
attribute to one inflwmoe results which are rather due to the eoneur- 
rent action of many caubes. He divides indeed the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon international law into direct and indirect. The fonner is 
exert^ in a twofold manner ; 1st. By means of considerations deduced 
from its expressed declarations, and from the tendency of its precepts. 
2ndly. By the agency of ^'institutions, customs, usages, and circum- 
stances;’** originating in Christianity itself. On the other hand, the 
indirect influence of Christianity is derived through its previous influ- 
ence on the other sources from whence international law has been 
derived. ‘ 

According to this divibion many influences, such as the ecclesias- 
tical, the papal, the monastic, arc classified under direct influences, of 
Christianity, which ouglit to he considered as indirect, or rather ought 

* not to he recognised as, pjoperly speaking, issuing from Christianity 
itself at all. For an example the misleading effect which this indis- 
tinct division has exercised upon the Author’s treatise, may be instanced 
his account of the Crusades^at p. 20. 

‘No doubt the Gmsades originated the first European federation. 
But to attribute the Crusades themselves to anything worthy the 
name of Christianity seems to us a great mistake. They were owing 
to ecclesiastical infiucnco and to an epidemic fanaticism. Zeal enough 
vfsd there, but no true spirit of the Gospel. If the Master would not 
suffer the sword to be drawn in ‘defence.of his life, because his kingdom 
was not of this world, they were no true followers— at least, most mis- 
guided followers — ^wlio devastated the civilized world with war and its 
effects for }pMy generations, in order that.they might by the sword de- 
li the sepulchre where .his body was supposed to have lain. In like 
umner the papal influence is considered by Mr. Kennedy a direct Chris- 
tiim ^fluence. ^ Yet we do not suppose that he considers the papal 
ocuistitution of the Church to be its normal form, or to be of the 
cssmice of the Gospel of Christ. And if the Church of *the West had 
retained the fedem form^ instead of the monarchical, had its bishops 

■ ■ - ■ . . - - ■ ■ I ■ ■ 1 
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been, an aristocracy and its communions free, the cs^creise of its iuflu- 
©nt*o for peace and forbearance between nations would have been at 
least as truly Christian as when pxerdseS by an infallible head, a sqvi^* 
reign without apj)eal, a pope. • ^ \ 

Mr. JCemiedy does ample justice**to*th(^ Botnanrlaw» as the founda- 
tion of European international law : he ackhowhldges that its prin- 
ciples were fixed before tha promulgation of Ohristianity*^ and that 
whatsoever improvements Christianity may have offoctodT m other de- 
partments of Roman jurisprudence, it effected not much in respect of 
international law, which in realit;^ was susceptiWd of little improve- 
ment/* 

The present sketcli of Mr, Kennedy’s is well worthy of being filled 
up into a larger work on the Progress of Intematioi^al in which 
the influence of Christianity, more strictly defined, should have its 
part assigned to it as one of many causes whichdmve tended to social 
and political eivili7ation. The different degrees of development attained 
by the international principle in Eastern and Western Cfiistendom have 
not escaped the author’s notice, but he does not seem to have drawn 
the ob vious inference, that Christianity would have been as .ineffectual 
a civilizer in the West as in.the Ea*i, had it not met with f?fio ground 
already prepared by the prevalence of the Roman law, and of tlie idea 
of co-citizenship and equality of rights which flowed from it, had it not 
met also with the Teutonic race, in which the feeling of brotherhood is 
peculiarly strong. With the Roman sense of equal rights, and the Teu- 
tonic feeling of equal duties, would easily combine the Christian doctrines 
of the essential equality of all men by reason of a common origin, of a 
common responsibility, and of common hopes. But in less favourable 
soils those Christian principles ha\» been unprolific and inert. 

A curious little book has been puf.out by Mr. Malan, called the 
** TriHteral Classic of China.” *Thc*Chinese children are instructed 
out of a primer, or first reading book, called triliteral, because each 
line or verse consists of thvec letters, syllables, or words. Mr. Malan 
gives a translation of the classic ot* Wang-po-kbou, which is the school- 
book in popular use ; also of a similar book by the Protestant mission- 
aries, for the use of their scholars, and of one issued by the Rebel 
Tae-ping-Wang. I’his little work scarcely admits of extracts, but'^ill 
be interesting to those who are watching the movements of tjie rebels 
in China, as Ukely to o'pen that region to Christianity and civilvsation. 

We aro*glad that Mr. Malan, one of our first Oriental linguists,^ and 
Mr. Alfi>rd, an eminent Bibjical critic, have been associat^ witdi the 
foreign translation committee of an influential religious society, b}bt|ie 
act of a high ecclesiastical authority. 

• A chair, df Moral Philosophy was founded in the TTniversity of 
Btthlin^in 1887, and the late William Archer Butler Was bailed upon 
to fill it at the early age* of tweanty-six. For the first four ye^ of 
his profbssorisl life he appem to have composed aud read» his ad- 
dresses to faxs. pupils, a custom which he thSn abandoned, and to that 
— — 

Safl-Itee^Kifig : ok tkelVtUiMl Clsssic of OUxuif ’ Suk ' 
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custom, while it lasted, the public owes the now ptiblislicd licctutejs 
on the History of Ancient Philosophy.”'® Mr. Butler, who died in 
1848, has boon hitherto better knowp'as 4k divine, and especially by 
his polomieul “ J^etters on development,” The work now brought out, 
although very unequal in merit, ‘wto not diminish his reputation ; and 
if the Lectures on Plato, in the kjcond volumCi had been published 
alone, they would have materially raised it. Mr. Butler was often led 
away by a rhetorical feciUty, and he had not learnt as a professor of 
philoi^phy eftectually to correct the looseness of thouglit in which 
mvines take refiigO from logicjiUy dvident ineonjsistcncies, 

. In the first volume is contained an introductory series in vindica- 
tion of psychological investigations, and establishing the possibility and 
the oxc^lcncq of a science of mind. The mind is subject to laws, for,~ 

^*It ’i^ill not be denied that science erists. The existence of science in any 
region whatsoever pre-slipposea constancy of relations* Belatsons are states of 
a conscious mind.. Therefore constancy of K'Utions supposes constaiiey of 
states of mind. That is to say, the CMstente of any science of any description 
implies that the mind js subject to established Lv\vs; and therefore, so for, the 
mere existence of science implies the possibility* of a scicnec of mmd.’' — ^p. 95. 

All hiiman 'agency proceeds upon the .supposition of mental laws. 
This is true not only in refloctne activity, but also in practical life — ^is 
evidence in technical energies aw well in moral action. The mental 
phenomena iu their whole lange arc uniform, eoubtaiit, and subject to 
law, in the same sense that the phenomena in any other dojiartment 
of the universe arc ; "and a true science* of mind must be an inductive 
science, like any other. Such science is in fact, as yet, in its infancy ; 
but it is already established, that mind is a pai’t of nature. This con- 
. vietion has been discovci’cd in modern times, W'e should rather say, 
restored; for it began to* be^. acknowledged even by Socrates. We 
might even say, that the wise man, wlw in one department df his 
natural Iwstory, “ spoke of 4rces from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop that groweth upon the wall,” must have also observed in an in- 
ductive spirit the mental and moralqdiouomena of man before he could 
have delivered his “ Proverbs.” 

Tim Jirsl senes of lectures which follows is employed, after some 
dSgressioh on the Indian systems, with the prco-Socvatic Greek schools ; 
the second series with Socrates, the Megarics, Cynics, and Cyrenaies. 
Two syriss in the second volume are occupied with Plato; one with 
his suoQeftf<|rs and ‘the Neo-Platonists, and another unfinished scries 
yrith the Pfyohology of Aristotle. From the first series in the second 
Vidjgpaewe nsust extract an introductory view, or rath^ a- popular pre- 
s^ififcation, of the Platonic dwtrine of Ideas, as a favourable specimen 
of the author^s manner — ^ - 


soul is made to contain not merely a consfetent siAemc of its 
but a direoBk apprehension of real am eierttal hnss is 

too be maintsfced.^ That these real a^d etmnml ia#s are things 
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telligfiblc, and not things sen^bk, is not wy cxtravAgant cither. Tliat these 
laws impressed upon creation hr its Creator, aod ^prehended hy man, are 
something distinct equally from the Creator wnd firom man; and that the wholcr 
mass of tJiem may & fairly teimed tte wprld of things purdy intelligible, >s 
surely allowable. Nay, furthegf, that* there arc qualities m the supieme and 
ultimate wiUsc of all, whidh are manSesfed itt'HJs creation; and not merely 
mamfestf»d,‘but, in a miwmePr-after being brought out <rf liis tuiier-csseutid 
nature into the stage of beiag below him, but* next to liim-^are then by the 
causative aet of creation deposited in things, difibreneing thdn oUc frotn the 
other, so 'that the tlnngs participate of them communieatc with 

them (itouwvoiiiti ) ; this likewise seems*tp present no luoilsdible account of the 
relation ol the world to its Author. That the IntclUgonce of jnan, excited to 
reflection by the impressi^ of these objects tlius (thtmgli Ihemsolvcq trausi# 
tory) participant of a divine quality, should rise to higher conceptions of.the 
perfections there faintly exhibited ; and inasmucli as these* peifcctioni^ arc un* 
questionably r^al existences, and kftoffffi to be suohdn tile very ad of contem- 
pUtion — ^tliat this should be regwded as a direct intellectual' appereejdion of 
them,— a union of the reason witli the ideas m that sphere of ideas which is 
common to both, — thL is ceitainly no preposterous notion in substance, and 
by those whef deeply study it, will pei haps be judged no unwarrantable form oTf 
phrase, finally, that the reoboii, m proportion as it learns to opntcmidate the 
perfect and eternal, desires the, enjoyment of such contcraplafioVs in a pore 
consummate degree, and cannot be fully satisfied except in the actuaJ fruition 
of the perfect itself ; — ^this seems not to contradict any received principle of 
psychology, or any known law of human nature. Yet these suppositions, taken 
together, constitute the famous Theoiiy oy Ioeab.’* — Vol. ii. pp. 118, 119. 

It is essential to undei*standing the Platonic doclriiib of ideas to re- 
rnember, that he held matter to be co-eternal with deity, and that the 
notion of a creation of matter cu* nihiJo had no place in Greek philo- 
sophy. The informing this void by ideas constitutes the actual phe- 
nomenal world as it is There are ideaa of every actual existence, 
ideas of works of art,* ideas of all^onciete qualities, ideas of relations, 
but hot ideas of mere portions or parts ; and all these ideas are consti- 
tuents of one universal law, of one many-sided pattern, to which the 
actual' universe including its separate existences corresponds. The one 
supreme and comprehensive idea is that of the perfect and the good ; 
the imperfection which chai*actciizes all concrete things, whereby they 
are mere imitations and reflections of the pure and the perfect, qinsos 
from the nature of the matter in which they are implicated ; but it is 
possible for the mind, to use^theso resemblances as dia^ams, and to 
arrive through them at a perception of the eternal hnd the true. In 
the whole of this work, and especially in the sections on Plato,* the 
learned editor has added many pointca nptes and pertinent refe yefleg^ , 
sustaining his* author where it was possibles, and, elsewhere modllQ^g 
|md improving fais statements. He has performed bis office mo^ 
ably, kii^y, nnd candidly. 

A shortand el^fant essay by M. Vera hasfjwitsol^ithoclear^ 
away, if possible, some obstacles to the reception of H^gei^a doctrine 
by the pnilosopbieal mind in England. Induction and common sefiee 
be ^inks are the two pillars on which rest the delusive pbilosof^iv of 
this country:^ he wasnottbe the 

— . „y I.ro.. ■ ■■ t— 
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tive method, and that in the Aiialytics of Aristotle the relation of 
inductive to objective knowledge is lucidly described. Neither, 
'indeed, was Aristotle the discoverer* of .the method, although he 
described it j nor yet Plato, though be employed it ; nor yet many 
others before liim. * Yet Bacon may be truly said to have been a 
restorer of the method, and to have Ted scientific inquirers off’from seek- 
ing to discover 4;rUth by a deductive method, by syllogising from vague 
premises, antt drawing fine-spua ‘inferences from received definition*?. 
This was no little merit in liis day ; not that he set himself up against 
Aristotle, but agalifst the abuse bf Aristotle. To Aristotle himself 
HI. Vdra does justice on one page, but not on the next. He honours 
him fin* his own systematic employment of the method of induction, 
and then de^eemtes the method itself. Socrates or Plato likewise 
‘^elevate the mind to tl^e contemplation of ideas by an inductive pro- 
ceeding,” p. 8 ; that is, using induction as a step towfirds science and 
the immediate contemplation of ideas. But then induction is resolved 
into an imperfect ratiocination, pp. 10, 11. Now, Aristotle should at 
least have had the credit of having said, that induction is*a different 
process from reasoning ; that induction and reasoning employ different 
faculties that we reason by sy llogism f^;om principles ; but that we 
do not obtain principles by syllogism ; and that a separate faculty, 
the intmtionai understanding (vowt), js that whereby we apprehend 
principles. And in so saying he might not be fai*, though he would 
not admit it under tlie same form, from his master’s doctrine of 
ideas ; for if Aristotle’s principles were proposition*?, every mental pro- 
position is an idea severed into part'?. But even if the process of induc- 
tion be thrown into the syllogistic form, then it is to the faculty of 
* vovQ the leap is owing, whereby A.B (’ are pronounced to bo » All. 
For the validity of induction djH?s not depend upon mere enumeration ; 
and a single instance is in some* matters, aud in other matters to some 
minds, sitmeient to authorize the conclusion, to quicken the intuition, 
to "verify the idea. And more ; for induction not only suggests the 
idea, iq the shape of liypbtheMS, but dnduccs the verification of it by 
experiment, and even an Hegelian must allow tliat as yet no human 
mmd has embraced tiie absolute idea in its totality ; no human mind 
can tts yet be sure that the partial glimpses of th^ idea which it has 
attaint may not be seen under oth^r forms as its knowledge of 
universal being widens. . 

"Tlie fact is, that the absolute cannot be so dismembered, ’’fhe absolute 
being one, the knowledge of the absolute mu?t be one also/ All questions 
ibjbtvtg to the absolute are intertwined, that by the starting of ono all 
oth^s are started at Ibo same time, aud, consequently, the soiutiou of one 
cannot be obtained without the solution of the others. Whether the solu« 
ikm viH be with the aid of revelation, or by the mere power of reaseil» .whether 
It will be to«day or to-morrow, in the present or in some future existence, does 
not alter the ease— the solution must he by the human miqd itself.^’ p. 41. 

Tetiteo&r inters the case, that until by enlargement of our powers, 
or by our transplanting into another sphere, we are enabled to effect 
the solution, we muat be content to grope our way by syllogism, ob- 
servation, induetioiv ceiyeeture, experim^, and common sense. 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

T HS Politics of Aristotle” is a work of which 4goo4 English edi- 
tion haa long been wanted, and Mr. Congrevp*|i university reputa- 
tion was high enough to make it probable that an edition undertaken 
l)y him. would be satisfactory both to tho college-student and to the 
general reader. We must say, however, that we are. disappointed 
The task is undoubtedly a difficult one ; for so numerous are the points 
touched on by Aristotle which hear on the historjr and institutions of 
Greece/ or elucidate his own ])osition in philosophy, that the utftiost 
discretion is necessary to prevent every sentence being made the foun*- 
dation of an essay. The text also is obscure, the hooks are cothmonly 
arranged in a \ery questionable order, and great portions of the work 
are incomplete, being eiilier. fiagments of a larger treatise, .or left un- 
linislied by the author* T6 explain what Aristotle meant* to arrange 
tho vmous parts in a comprehensive order, to fill up^ihe j^aps whioK 
inter! one, is therefore tho first task of tho editor pf tho “ Polities.’* It 
requires a great expenditure of thankless labour, and the possession of 
sound scholarship and critical tact. Mr# Congreve apjpears to us, on 
the whole, to have cairied out this pari ofhis undertaking in an honest 
and hkilful manner. But when this preliminary success has been 
acliieved, it remains to illus^-ate this masterpiece of ancient i)olitical . 
science by the researehca of modeVn inquisy. Making every allowancd 
for all inherent (li<ficulties,^for the necessity to be brief, and tho dangers 
of fruitless dissertation, wi ? mubt say tho predominant feeling this book 
has awakened has been one of continual surprise that Mr. Congyrevo 
could have been contented to let it go ivith. his name into the world, 
7t is very nearly, if not entirely, ’destitute of historical value ; dt is far 
from being a learned work, and it is singularly wantifig in philosophical 
appreciation. These arc harsh terms to use of a volumg cviqentlv 
imtten by a scholar, and by a man .ivbo has ^^ead and thought about* 
histoiy. But that they ariJ* warranted will be, we think, evident to 
any one who chooses to look* into the work ‘sufficiently often* to find 
that nine out of ten historical allusions are despatched by a refference 
to Grote’s Greece, or who will take th^ trouble to read the 
in which Mr- Coogveve speaks of Plato. He tells us that ther<>9ir at 
present reaction in favour of Plato,” hut that he does not gb“with 
the fashion of the times. This air of dogmatically igaojihk a whole 
field of modern thought and inquiry, is one only too preYktemi in Eng- 
land, and is an indication of the pnee we pay for what is cheap perhaps 
at any price, ^Qur insular position. » Exactly in this our 
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when toW of the vast results of Biblical critlcisia,^^* beg to saj they 
toe ^ot rationalists.** Modem philosophy* makes it clear to us what 
W/as not, perhaps could not be, edeaf to Aristotle, that Plato was bent 
on working out the great mdral* problem whether the elimination of 
temptation is the oonflitioh of attaining virtue. It is a problem which 
has vexed and stiff vexes .the* Cliriatiaii world. If Plato was hintlcred 
by the limits Of his religion, hitf ago, and lus country, from seeing some 
of the features which this question wears to modern speculators, at any 
rate hw'sepai*ationY)?om our modes ‘of thought enables us to sec w^hai 
the question rerfly is in its simplest aspect, To talk of the interest 
which 4s excited by the study of the Eepublic as “ a reaction with 
which he does.no^ iigree,” is to talk in a manner that does Mr. Oon- 
grevo little credit. * 

Mr. Congreve has warm feelings and sirong opinions on many sub- 
jects of "present interest in social and political scieijcc. He has 
restraimed himself from giving vent to them in the body of bis work, 
but he has indulged himbclf with an ajipcudix containing live essays. 
One is on Plato, the others on slavery, monarchy, war, and education. 
They seem* to us entirely out of place hero; but perhaps it is fair that 
an editor who has worked hard at the text, and has jeompiled a most 
copious and valuable verbal index, shouH have a little bit of pleasure 
at the end. They are literally an excursus. Mr. Congreve ‘‘j’uns 
out,’* not so much "for the edification of the student as to stretch his 
own limbs, It is impossible that any one should do justice to such 
topics in the few pages these observations occupy. As he gives theni, 
Mr. Congreve’s opinions are little better than unsupported paradoxes. 

* ‘They are the paradoxes of ^a clever man, and may furnish many sug- 
gestive hints to the reader; buf an author trifles with the public, and 
with Ilia own reputation, who devotes eight pages*to showing that the 
best government for modernr Europe is a dictatorship where the dic- 
tator appoints his successor, and seven to persuading English parents 
to give, up the whole system of public and private schools. 

Mr. Macleod has published the second volume of his work on The 
Thoojy and Practice of Banking .’ *2 He continues the hktory of 
, banking, begun in his former volume, and now gives an ekboraie and 
able sketch of tlie rise and progi^ess of banking m England. There is 
no othciT source, as, far os we are aware, where anything like the same 
amount of clear and "detailed information on the subject can be gained. 
Thet'heory of money has only been really worked out since the Bullion 
Ikipairt maSO its way gradually into the general understanding ; and, 

‘ firoci the ‘time when "the Act of 1819 yielded the ferut fruit® of this* 
gro^ig intelligence on the subject down to the crisis of 1847, which 
so xiicMy tested Sir Bobeiit P^l’s great attempt to settle the 'whole 

......I 
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matter and place it on a permanent basis, the monetary history ot 
the country is foil of incidents* sufficient in variety and interest to call* 
forth all the powers of the*iU«frator. . Mr. Macleod also attempts an 
exposure of the fallacy on whiob tio.^tchetnes of Xaw and the issue of 
a^ssi^nats wci’e baaeib although the* fallacy was net, we think, exactly 
that which he states it tO have been^ Maclepd*says that the fal* 
lacy coubisted in supposing that a pa^^r issue could be based on com** 
moditfe, and he appeals to the experience of any individual whether 
he can buy commodities and keep bis money as wellf Thi? is net what 
the issuer of assignats proposed to do : he proposed to, exchange the 
land he had got for goods he wanted, stipulating that, if before a cer« 
tain day he paid money, instead of transferring the land^Tie might* do 
so ; in fact, ho mortgaged the land. The fallacy. really consisted .in 
estimating the value of land, thrown in great quantities upon a market, 
by tlie value of a portion sold in oi'dinaxy times. The reason, and, we 
believe, the only reason, why assignats should not be issued is, that* 
bullion is so far%ore reliable a ba‘«!*s of notes than anything else — ^ita 
value is so much more fixed, that it- is inexpedient to tiiipp(;r with the 
real foundation of btability, which an issue exclusively based.*6n huUion 
affords. 

A dissertation follows on the Act of 1 84 ^. There' is much tliat 
may he reabonahly said againsf the Act, but with the particular things 
Mr. Mcicleod «*ayb we disagree. His first objection is, that the por- 
tion of the iiermitted issue based on Go\^mment Securities is a fii'st 
dereliction of the eurrcn<*y i)rinciple 5 and, sceondly, is an instanee of 
what Mr. Macleod calls Lawism’*— that is, of an issue based on 

( ommoditics or something else than bullion. Now the object of the • 
Act was merely to ensure the qonvejtibBity of the notes ; and, it 
being perfectly certain that bullion to the whole amount of the notes 
was unnecessary to ensure this, it was only a matter of calculation to 
what an extent bullion could safely he dispensed with, and fourteen mil- 
lions might have been fixed on without reference to the amount of 
securities held by the Bank ; hut, any way, it was .better that these 
securities should guarantee the fourteen millions, and Ooverament 
ISecuritieb are a veiw good guarantee, not that the note shall ho imme- 
diately converted, hut that the holder shall suffer no loss. The disco- 
very, however, on which Mr.'^Macleod partieplarly^ prides hin^lf is, 
that the Act fails to restrict the currency bcqau&e it omits to settle 
the rate of discount. It is open, be says, to the directors to disobmit 
at a rate below that of other countries. The consequence 
foreigners will send their bills over here, ’and drain of,^ld krdl 
ensue. It may be true that thel^ bills, ^ until the diseount righted 
itseff, woald increase the circulating memtoa hero j but the sup- 
plies a corrective, which Mr. ilaoleod omits to notice : the amount of 
notes issued woulj^ decrease as the gold was exported, a^ thus the 
circfflating medium would be diminished iir one way if lUi^ented in 
another* My. 'Madeod proposes regulate^ the rate of dieeount 
by law, a proposal to widen it is to olijeefe that thia would be 

a very extraordbary way of the^Bbgfish into hamotiy wHh 
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the foreign rate, and that Iho law would bo evaded with the utmost 
•facility. 

y Chapters follow on the business of banking and on the rise of the 
jomt*stoek banks, in which there .is a considerable amount of useful 
information, but also exhibiting *a great tendency to dogmatism. 
What, for instjinne, are we to thmk of the modesty of an author who, in 
his table of contents, after referring to a judgment of tbe Court of 
Exchequer, inserts as a heading, ‘‘ Great error in law committed in this 
judgment*^ ? Thioi^jhout the book a tone is assumed towards other 
writers on jpolitical economy, which is not all warranted by tlio posi- 
tion or merits of the author. This is especially the case in the intro- 
ductory chapter, ip which he speaks of Mr. MacuUocb and Mr. Mill 
with a petiuancy sjnd coarseness \yhich^ wo had hoped were hanibhed 
fropa the polemics of modern science. Mr. Macleod boasts to have hit 
on some truths ip the elementary region of political economy, to 
'whicli,he thinks none hut fool® can have been blind. One of these is, 
that capital docs not consist of the accumulated ator^of Commodities, 
hut of an ^cumulated store, of labour : as he says, the labourer is paid 
for hib lahpur, supposing ho docs not expend his earnings, the surplus 
rexiresentg his store of labour and forms his capital. Wc shoulrl have 
thought the reply obvioub. In tlie case supposed, it is evident that the 
labourer produces by his labour more than suffices to maintain him ; 
that ho does not actually receive the surplus iu corn or shoes, aribcs 
merely from our not living in a state of barter. And yet it is the 
pride of thib discovery whicli leads Mr. Macleod to use such language 
as the prodigious fallacies and puerile and absurd ideas*' of ]\lr. 
. Ricaido, Mr. Maculluch, and Mr. Mill. 

In another j>ortioii of tifb introductory chax>ter he attacks witli still 
more lierccncbs and coutemptious abubO,,a proiwsition he ascribes to 
Mr. Mill, that the measure of value is the eobt of production.’* If he 
wpiild only have read Mr. Mill’s work instead of abusing it, he might 
have seen that Mr. Mill never said anything of the sort, in the sense 
that Mr. Maclooil attributes to him. Wliat Mr. Mill said, was, that 
the value of a thing was a fluctuating quantity dependent on the rela- 
tion for the time being of demand and supply (a di^overy which Mr. 
Macleod claims as original and iirints in largo capital letters), but 
that it always gravitate^ to the cost of jlroductien ; by which ho meant, 
wliat is obviously* true, that it is possible that the supply or demand 
may for a time be ex<?essive ; but tliat, in the long run, if it is worth 
to produce the thin^ at all, the value will bo determined by tbe 
of production, including in that co&t a fair profit. The unfairness 
of many^of Mr. Macleod’s remarks, *the arrogance of bis language, and 
the frequent hastiness of his reasoning make us fear that in spite of its 
merits as a book of reference for facts, and as containing an able expo* 
sition ortjbte course of business in Scotch and English banks, this work 
will quickly rink into^almobt total oblivion. 

It IS part of the penalty which a man, and especially a Scotchman, 
pays for being distittguished, that, wl^en he is dead, people will insist on 
imblishing evoiything he ever wrote. Wo have now a, volume of poli- 
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tical ecoBomj, by Dugald which will probably be of no uso tp 

any human biing, for it consists almost entirdy of an abridgment of* 
Adam Smith, and oriticiama on hifr writings long smce anticipated ; but 
then, as the editor tells hs, it is waAtexi triih the eloquence, wisdom, 
and enlightened liberality, which ^distingctyh all thd worts of Mr. 
Stewart.’* Dugald Stewar twas not the sort of writef (thofi^h he was 
a maur of mark and usetolness in hie day) whom we can bflst honour by 
printing every Scrap that can be found in his handwriting. Wo have 
not even in this volume the complete aixd corrected materiar of his 
lectures, for, although it once existed in writing, the nmnuscript was 
prudently destroyed by bis son, who, with more than* filial* 

re«pect, pronounced it “ unsaleable.*’ The present pditor, howevkr, 
may calculate that if he prints these unfinished essays as a volOxne of 
Stewart’s collected works, purchasers of the whole set must buy this 
volume together with the others. Tt would be too much to say, that 
if they opened it they vrill not find some facts unknown to them,, 
some good remarks, and some polished writing ; but they will not lose 
much by leaving it uncut. ' • . • • 

Pamphlets continue to bn poured forth on the Act of 184», and'wo 
have in particular two to mention ; one written by Mr. Stansfield,^ 
urging the immediate reconsidpration of the Act, and^ho other by 
Mr. Johnson,^ containing strictures ou tho recent attack made by Mr. 
Tooke on the principles and working of the Act. Mr. Stausficld wishes 
that all restriction on the issue of notes shbuld be abi*ogated ; that the 
li^mk of England should be empowered to issue \l. notes, and that its 
discount shall be fixed at a minimum rate of 5 per cent, ii* the advance 
is made in 1/. notes, and of 4 per" cent, if made otherwise; in no case 
is tho rate to exceed 5 per cent. He skys what has often been said 
befiiro, that previous to the passiiig*of the Act, the Bank never reduced 
the rate of discount below 4 per ctnt Pinob 1844, money has been lent 
at 2 per cent,, and this Mr. f^tansficld says has encouraged s^culation, 
with its ultimate consequences oh a crisis and a panic ; therefore to 
check specubition, we ought to fix u minimum rate of di^ount. We 
cannot at all ^concur in this reasoning; if 2 per cent, is below the 
natural level, the dijreetors arc making a mist^e for which they Will 
buffer, and from the effects of .which they must 'gain experience ; if 2 
per cent, is the natural ’level, why should we force the Bank not, to go 
below 4 ? Mr. Johnson’s pamphlet *is so closely connected with Mr. 
Tooke’s, following it section by section, that we shall do no ,*norc 
point out its existence to those who, in staining Mr. Took^nctoy wish w 
have at hand the running criticism of an official of the Bank of ^giand. 
• Mr. Cotterill has reprinted a small work, published m I86Q, Oft the 
“ (hvil Freedom of Tradei”^ by which ho means the natural freedom 
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oi (fftdci did limited by conskleratious deduced from the general advan* 
society. Thus, as he says, a man may naturaHjadnire as fast 
pleases, but in civil society he must drive bo as to cause nO in- 
convenience to hiB neigbboiMfji* •Tie partlcuki» object to be oflbeted 
by estabjishiiig the ^enelpfld propomtion that trade may be* limited, is 
to advocate the institution • of public granaries; a plan ho has also 
advocated in St }>amphlet i’Ccently Wdwtesotl to Lord / aim Russell.'^ If 
he means merely to tecommend it os a good speculation to a public 
company, there cfiih*bc no objeefcioh ; the only diifioulty is to get the 
compaury Sap. •!£ he inearifl that Government should speculate in grain, 
Vve have neii|ier space nor patience to discufc»s tlie pr«)po!sitiou. Wo 
xnsjr al*^o Uotieo here a little work by Mr* Pkyford, on Inve-^tnicnt,*^ 
which froniainb some Ubjefid information re&ixsoting the mode of i raiis- 
acting business on the Stock Etcliauge^ but is much more limited in 
jtb Slope than its title would suggest; and a ti‘eati*»e on Decimal 
Coinage^ by Mr. Slater,® advocating n tenpenny decimal unit, and 
giving full information on the < listing Frcncli and English systdJi of 
mcHfeUrcB of. weight and nif^^asuifs of money, and on the intMus by 
which a cAunplete decimal system might he introducetl in EnglatKl. 

l>r. Voilgraff has pulilished the tbiwi and last volume ol his lory 
elaborate work*, which he cliaractnnses generally as an attempt to place 
on a scientific basis, ethnology rchting on antbrojiology (?.c., the 
science having for its Bubject-inatter man as a physical and intellectual 
being), and political plulosof^hy and the philosophy of right as reding 
on ‘ethnology.^ The third volume k called Polignosie Und Polilogie,'^** 
i. a., the iji((iiiiy’^ into, and the scientific amngoment of, the facts pin 3 - 
Wuted by the phenomena of human, society. Dr. Vollgrafl truces the 
orighi ortho society of tho^i itf. from the smaller societies out of which 
it is composed, and notict^H four quKtioii#; which every state has to 
solve iu some way or other, ‘iind by tlio mode of solving wliich ut* may 
estimate the character ol the staie-j-viz., the cpicbtion'. arising >lroni 
the relation of husband to wifi.% the appropriation of the fruits of 
labour, the dcvobition t)f jiropcrty, and the mutual hiupply of wants. 
Human feocietics merely held together by the recognition of tlie fu'st 
of these* (][ue8tionSy arc only to be found among savages; nomads 
ivcogrii^C the first two ; industn(d hut li^f-organisjcd ^leoples recognise 
the three; w.hile the highly-orgaiiUod nwgnke all. The author 
then atates’iht reqfiipites for the i^xisteuce of a soeiety, such a& a geo- 
graphical postifcion, &o., and points out bow far societies coinpObed of 
wte font dfaaees of men above mentioned, arising abote ^h other in the 
safiie oiHlelr 'as before, *po«{K^ these roqmsitefr. We then have th<» func- 
tions o£ 'states, attd the tights th^ tedogmse ami protect, and again 
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are conductoil tlironj[»li tho same etlm<di>§ioal steps. Tlio relation ot 
^(‘ater communities to tbeir smaller comjjonent parts l4> then treaiedE 
of in like manner, lie proceeds tdireat of these various phenomenal 
altered by the period of its for which ‘the society has trfi- 

tamed ; and lastly, Dr. Vollgrail* inquires how far these otbiological 
tacts end resUltfe of pohtical and social sciehoo'can bo emg^ioyed in the 
con’^truction of a univergal histt^ry, TK#' work Is well worthy of atten- 
tion; it contains a wonderful .sfcore of learning, and is evidently the 
fniit of reflection and patient Study. We ratlicr distrust any 
arrani^emcni in which overythinpf is made to go by Iburf, the ^‘secret 
qnadruplicity ” of nature being one of Dr. Vollgraft'^s favourite noUons. 
JUit, generally speaking, it in impossible not to think highly of tKe 
work Wo may observe that the •]>hilosophiodl conceptions worked 
out ju thi'^ book, of the evolution of law by t he ’progressive fkets'of 
uun’M history, is one to which Englidi wntcis on juris])! udence are 
almost strangers, and yot it is the very conception wantetl to* clear 
u]> tlio diflieulties tliey feel wdth respect to the existence of a law 
ol luturo • • . • 

'riio Biron Feulnrind do (V^svha’i lately publhliod the firSt volume 
of a work long nnnounfed’as comp]ett*d. on the Phast'b (tluU is, the 
successive stages ot rlovelopmeut) of M.iritiiue Law, and tlie mo^-t c*el<j- 
brated Oases relating to it He tells ns in his Preface, that ho is not 
w riling a book of theories or of spcculaiivj <loctrmA, but a collection 
of lacts and jirineiples recognised and g«»iierallj .ulmitted. At the same 
iime, suffiejent care is shown in the exposition of general principles to 
alfoi’d those who may follow l*im ajight to guide th'^ir course, and not 
leave them such a rock of oflenee as undigested llicts are apt to interpose. 
The fiist book is devoted to stating ihe pipsent state of inaritiiae legisla- 
tion, as based on the great tiwiaiks concluded since the peace of 17(53^ 
livfpient releronce being made to those eiftdier treaties or re^atious 
in which the existing law \w anjicipated. The second book treats 
tile subject historically, and traces the gradu,il change which the grow- 
ing good sense of mankind has wrought in this department of. intcr- 
nitional law. It is the object of thi«f part of the work, ou .the one 
liiud, to indicate the too frequent invasions which have been mode on 
maritime law; ftnd, on tho otl>^*r,to recount the much inm*e frequent 
instances in which hom'age has betm paid to the great conservative 
principles which, ever since the Pe'u?c of Utmeht, have found puhlick^ts 
.to advocate, and stlitesmeu tq protect them.’^ To most refers thip; 
will be the most interesting portion of the work ; hut os otdy a frac- 
tion of the Second part aiipears in this volume, we lidll reserve £31 critSi- 
ciSm until the whole is in our hands. 

An important' contribation to thd literature of jtmsprixdrtice hasr been 
made by M. de Ssimdy, iir a Vdl^me on the righto over pl^perty 
accruing to the survivors of a wtried couple. The righto of husband 
and wife are, as the author points put, of two kinds; eit her they are 

Phases Ob Causes o^lhhres du des Pa# tss BarOn 
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andtiantsiuis^iible, secured to the husband and wife, however the 
may he dissolved, and appertiuning necessardy to him or her, 
WtO their respective i*epresenta^ives ; or they maybe entirely per- 
sbtol to the married couple, noV ^ven at all to their families, and de- 
pendent for each of \he on an uncertain event-^mamefiy, tho disso- 
lution of tho \yj the prior decease of one of the two. It is 

only of tho latter dass that^M*. de Salvandy treats. And limited as 
the subject; appears^ it yet, as^ ho remarks, comprehends many of the 
most ftnportant pbfiiis in the histdry of nuptial contracts. Some special 
favour has natural^, under mos*t systems of law, been accorded to the 
Surviving p{u*tner : and often the rights mnted are so extensive as to 
destroy completely those of tho heirs of the deceased. When first the 
systoni of dowry and of cotnmuniiy of goods was formed, the heirs of tho 
wife w^cre not sulowcd to claim ; although she herself could recover her 
don ry (meaning* by dowry what she had contributed to the* common 
stock*). At last, the heirs of the survivor were allowed to claim the 
rights at first granted only to the ^^erson they represented ; but still 
certain ^peei^l advantages* remained attached to each of the married 
couple, and were conferred on the survivor, either by the law or by the 
agreement of the parties. In the Romdh system wo have, fir&t, the 
mamis, wliiclf, taking little account of the special dignity and claims of 
the wife, yet allowed her the portion of a daughter. Afterwards, we 
have tho to, accruing^ cither entirely or in part to the husband, or else 
reverting to the wife, the to, together with the donatio fropUr w ttpiias^ 
forming a mass distinct from the rest of the patrimony, governed by 
particular principles, and dependent for its destination on tho accident 
of survivorship. In France, the old system of legislation followed in 
the main the later Soman liaw^^S several distinctions, however, separated 
the law of the South of France from thattof the North, the notion of a 
cotnmunity of goods heing*worked out in the latter more than in the 
former. The Code is silent on tho^oint, except tliat it provides easy 
means by which parties on marrying can arrange for themselves, either 
to hold i^hoir property in anninon, or either can give the other a parti- 
cular claim on their pereonal projicrty. To elucidate the progress of 
this Ifig^lation in Home and France, is tho task, which M. Salvandy 
has undertaken, and Successfully fidfilled. Wo (Cannot follow him into 
details, hut we must notice an important principle which he states at 
tho outset/ and often subsequently refers to — ^viz., that the laws regu- 
lating the aucccsrion to intestates and of those rC^lUting the interest 
‘acqUmed'fy the survivof’.of'a married couple; are to bo looked on as-n 
Tvhole^aud that we^ahall only understand the one tf we tAe the other 
^to kceounit. h^stance, Is explained the silence of the Code 

kbove mentioned : the gives the daughter a^neeessary share in tho 

hf i^e' father : it does npt extenu any speoUil protection to the 
other hand, under the pld System of gpinxOgeniture, 
the widow had right oVfip the iii?(fperlty of her husband s and was thus 
compensated tbr her possible exclusion from the propeity of her father. 

.English rtademdind it hard do justio© to the political writers of 
'^wwmy. paiSdbn readily^thd fcjw and shiMog opposilfen Vhich 
ihe systems of Frapot aud'ltnssia ptetteat to our own : ixave a 
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kind of tospeot tot lie unwieldy and iucoberent despptisnjL of Austrisii . 
but the misfortunes of coi^tiiJUtioiiftl (Jernmay provoke our e-spe^ 
coiiiompt. To try, and tlieu not to be able to do, what we have dSuQ 
feo long anAbo well, soeais toplaceQermaiw so miiQh beneath us. The 
history of the Parliament of JlankftJrt was rnkj^understood ai the timer^ 
and^ has been misrepresented ever since, , Mpsi EngU^bmeu have a 
notion that thg deities spdke liire fottU and apted like madmen ; that 
Austria outwitted Jprussia ; that the oountor-revolutipn waseucoossful, 
and ihat^ the feelings wbioh displayed themselves ^o^conspicuously iu 
184S are now extinguished or survive only in the hearts of beer- 
drinking students. There is some truth in this, but a great dealjtnore , 
of untruth. The longing for change to a better and Worthier 
things pervades the men of the noblest and highest intellect* 
tired of living without a State • they pine for a .Germany tUal^hall 
make itself known and felt in Europe, freed from liussia, and unitW 
within M. Gervinua is the chief representative of this ambitious 
lie has devoted his life to stimulatiDg his country to action : the reign * 
of the imagination, he says, is over ; Germany has carried philosophy 
to the verge of human thought, and has reserved the truel*^ c., tihe 
Hellenic, poetry, in the songs and dramas of Goethe. Ijb is, time to 
abandon the regions of metaphysics and romance, and^to act' M. 
Hiozel, in a pamphlet published*last year, and recently translated into 
English/ > works eagerly iu the same direction, aodadyocatesthe forma- 
tion of a national party in Germany. lie has been struck with dismay 
and chagiin, as all true Germans must have been, at the insignificant 
and humiliating positioa which Germany has occupied in the^ftussian 
war. Is it, he asks, always to be €o ? is Germany to be always divided 
into Prussia under a vacillating king, Ajistrta under the terror of the 
papacy, and a congeries of njinor State^^ without an aim, a hope, and 
almost without a political existence P Hp thinks not : and that the 
germ of a better future lies in the cxibjjfmco of a number of sober, edij- 
cated, resolute men, scattered through every German State, but spe- 
cially through the minor ones, who may form the nuclpus of a national 
party^ may gain strength ciiou^ to defy the police, apd estabUsh an 
organ iu the press : it might be possible iu this way to m^e some 
stand agmnst the enervating influence of btu*eattcracy, and to raise the 
public mind against the JPkiJisterdi that bows beneath thn llussian 
yoke because it is bribed by Bussian gpid, dazzled by decora- 

tions, and intimidated by Bussion threats. We cannot hero cuter into 
the ques^n, how sotm and how th(»»a aspirations can beremiaedy 
but we recomuiend this pawWot to otp: readers, as oneatnow m^y 
signs that Germimy ^ MtK)g0ther j^Utically 

possossijS many in^iwho ha'«0 a rkW w ash us to Ijgar mtb ^mfor 
a time, net. to tewt theni with uhgal^gftted oajatptafett 
withdraw them theft? $)m sovow pod-' 

solation, imd 


IS nrft 

Grifib in 
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Uml(‘r the title of The Food of London,”^ ^ Mr. Dodd ha& given a 
# weU*aiTux}ged ujid vorj interotrtiing suntmaiy of fetatifetics, showing the 
mel;hod l>y w^hioh the great metropolis is supplied with its daily food, 
this is not a very ea<.3 task to Mfil creditably, because the materiaK for* 
the woik lie scatterscl through inaft}- forgotten volumop, or can only bo 
tirnVod at by direct inquiry jft*oin a gix^at variety of persons. Mr. Dodd 
has worked hard and has written well: thoro is a little book -making 
hero and there, but in the main, the account he givo& us is a prolmblo 
account, Vtr3’’ toloably hill, and is exceedingly readable There is ml her 
too large a portion of tins volume assigned to a historical sketch of 
^the stages by which London has come to devour, century by century, 
a,*groatcr itiass of food, and of tho various stlienics, successful and 
unsiq’Gcssfui/ u Bich have b(.cn eputrivod to place the supply on a 
level u ifch the demand.* Wo umd, however, grant some indulgence 
to 'a laborious author, and confers that it requires the sevci’e‘st \irtnc 
‘ to omit information which has been gained with great trouble and 
research. 

. The food^ of London is .first viewed in what Mr. Dodd term,'> its 

wh<>ks!,/e iispoctb.” Wc then pass to* hpocial bubjc<*ts, and are told 
how Londoners get their bread, tlieir meat, milk, jKJullry, ti>h, vege- 
tables; groeerv»fl, and drink. Tho chapters allotted to these various ‘Sub- 
jects arc full of amusing information, but it is a kind of information 
which cannot be qpndensod, and vve thiM'cforo wdll not attempt to ana- 
lyse the contents. Headers must learn for llnunselvi^^ how brt ad is 
made and adulterated; wlicie all tbe oxen corm‘ from, and where they 
are killed; where all tlic eovis Ji\e that add their mite to tho produce 
of the pumji and the chalk-pit ; and how Londoners happen to have 
enough oysters and potafco!‘b. /fhey will find it very pleasant reading, 
and will come at last to ilunk^of tire necessaries of life on so large a 
scale, that they will hardly, like to order less tlian a thousand eggs or 
a.ton of choose. ^ 

We must throw together four pamphlets ivhich have no better con- 
nexion with caeji oth<»r than that they refer to subjects of preisent 
interest, but which are hardly of sufhdent importance to demand a 
separato*notice. A pamphlet, to which the name of its author is not 
att^hed, advocates tlie creation’ of an Educational Suffirage,^** by which 
is ineank|‘ilbet the elector should possc’S&.a certain amount of Mucation, 
and shdutihshow that he posseases it by pstssihg an cxaimna- 

tiorl‘^ tfteiSdhWehinbracefii^ a yaPt apparatus fot prganiaSng the'oxa- 
%ntna|iion\* ''Such^i pkn is a« mere dream' iir the form ^opoeed; but 
wljcn edhc^pnibecoined national, no Votei? WiB he without tlie tdeank of 
j^hoWledge ptbpoftienAlje tb hie atatiqa in lUbt th ^^nd educatioxr, 
s ttht^tb alter tjto id the true wajr, we i^ay/W tejJ', to effikst tho 

lleform arid S&nittoy cori- 

* . . ‘ L<--- ^ ^ -1...-^ u. . . . 

London : a of Supply, 

probable Qnaniitles, Modes eff Ariirai, of Masu^tia^ ^aspeefeed 

teraUon, and Maphuuay of Distnbui^^ of the Food for a OmintmUy of Two* 
Ikl^oasandaXilialf//, London: Longmans. 

. IV tt "]!,^doit : Isfinghainl^Bon. 
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tain^ '>6me valuable iufonna^ion, but it ako oontains so much abuse of 
iudividuala^ that ve forbeiar to tjo luOJce thaai meutipu it. 
Maoouoehte^ to whose oxerth)»» mid abiKty all who havo had to study 
to v^ork Ujw refori?iatory systeoi, am so much Judobtod, has pubbsiied, 
In a sraalTpa^plile^iT the outliuo of tho plan Jjo rccownuiuds. It 
coii<5istb in what he balls the *" Maark System-*” or “ tlm substitution of 
ta^k for tiuio bQuteuoes/’ by which Is me^k, tliai ^o^jjrisonet hfl*, 
iH&t^d of romaining^ in pvij.on for a definite period, to » definite 
numb(‘r of jnurhs. Ho receives these inftvhi» for goodness of his 
pcr&oual dtuiieanoui*, for l)is diligence in labotu*, and for tUo amount of 
result his labour produeds, as also for hk conduct -^wbeu ^nader tho su- 
pcrintciidenoe of the chaplain and the schoOlinastcr. He lo^a‘marW 
for otfeiices and for indulgencch, such, for instance, ns an*improvemtht 
in his food beyond the regular fetanUard, the ubjcct*being to t<\abli sdf- 
ch'iiikl, by leaving it optional with the prisoner to’ have marks or better 
fare. VV'hen, on the bn lance, a ecrtaiii amount is reached, tho iirisouer. 
is free Lastly, wo liavc a pamphlet called La Ligue des bTeutres/’^ 
published at Brussels, but apparently pioceedii^g from Berliri, in which 
the position of the neuitalb is gloriiied, aald the oxereibu or4lujr influ-*' 
eiice threatened agahist the party on which the responsibifity of fcon- 
iinuing the waa* may rest, il peace is not now conclMded. • There k 
little valuable in the pampblet, and its bias and m^wifiation may bo 
judged of, wdien we find it telhug iv that England k not hearty in the 
war, but is urged on by the Emimor of 1;Jie JbVenefi, 

Tlio Comimssionois appointed to inquire into the arrangements in 
tl)e Inns, of Court for promoting the Study of the Law and Jurispru- 
ctence, have lately published a very interesting Keport.^^ They had to 
inquire wh«it funds were ap]dicablc for tho^iurpost* of promoting leg.il 
study, what infetnictiou was givpn, and of what ifiiprovo^iente the 
system now pursued is susceptible. The surplus incorao of tlie Inner 
Temple k about 5000/., th.it of LincoldV Inn about diOOO/. a-y^. 
The other two Inns ha ve^ scarce^ any suiqilus. at all. Put whatever 
money is nooesbary for tlw endowment of pro&ssoxbhips and tha rifward- 
of Riudeuts can easily be proeui*ed from one or other of the Inns^ 
and it may be assumed that expeubC need be no obstacie to aiijr.rc- 
quihite improvement. In the year the present Solkitor-Generhl 
cau«ed a tpneting to ci^nvened of the benchers of the ^ur Inns o£ 
Court, and the result was the estaWisbrnent of Councal (rf L^i 
Education, consisting of eight members, lieaders wen? appm^^to 
give lectures, and to hold pnv'ate classes forf the better hwtina^(m<# 
the stude^tei At stefod the ^^students are a 

, voluntary -exsiWiinattott^ having their eh^ to to 

ti<m or to attend ^ ]^«iliber of Thtw ft^entehaps . 

t>f fi% ‘dbo be fen^fomx^j; M 

''^aPsrison fiy.-bs|itek Maoen^eltt^- KBk 

in the luMof Oonrtaad Inna 

Lendoa’ I655i 
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1. Languj^es attd Kteratufe of Greece and Rotne ; 2, lianguages and 
Hte^atnre of France, Germa^, and Italy*; 3. Modern histoy^mcluding. 
that of the British colonies, with .exercises in composition^esigned to 
test purity and elegance of style; Blemedts of constitutional and 
international law, with elements of political ecc^nomy; 5. Parc and 
mixed mathomaties, not including the hig^ieat braUclM^^ with accounts 
^d book-tkeeping. Again : every cain<]|idate who has Soon oacaipained 
in^ the ordinary- ^amiliation is pertoitled to select, if he pleases, other 
subj^ts in addition to those required fot^the situation to which* he was 
nominated. If the candidate snows proficiency in the subject or sub- 
jects he choose«», nn honorary addition is made to hUcerfiftcate eharacs 
terizing the degree of proneiency displayed. A list is yven of ^he* 
number of candidates who have obtained this honorary addition in the 
different branches of study, and it appeals that jn French there have 
been more than double the number of those distinguished in any other 
subject. The exarmn^^rs have been sensible and firm enough not to* 
make the pass-examination a mere form. Out of 1078 candidates 
examined up to February 25, 1850^ a certificate was refused to about, 
one-third of the uholo number. The failures have, howeVet/ttot been 
caused by a rleficiency in the knowledge of the higher branches, 1)ut 
by badness of writing, gross igiioranee of hpelling (of which amusing 
instances are given in an a'ppendix), and ignorance of arithmetic. 
Great ciedit for prudence and courage is due to all who have liad 
charge of the examination system in its infancy ; \vhen bad judgment, 
timidity, or excessive strictnos<», might have seriously endangered it. 

From M. Eugene Rendu wo have a semi-official work on the schools 
of Northern Gerinanjrf' He was sent by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction to examine their condition, and this volume is the result 
of liis tour. He is a Catholic, and w h5n he speaks of Protestants, we 
do not implicitly trust eitheir his facts or }ii& deductions ; but.fae*sf»tea 
enough to give us a glimpse inti) a very curious problem — ^how the 
religious education of chiblren cai\ be carried on where the teacher haa 
no mith in dogmatic theology ; especially where, as in the greater part 
of North Germany, the religion favoured in high quirters and* recom- 
mended by authority is of a pietktie character. M. Bendu eltber 
ivas very snccessful in gaining .the confidence of the schoolmasters 'he 
visited^ nr they are under very little restmnt ordinarily, for ho gives 
instance after instance where he certainly met with no disguise. Je 
respeefe le OAm/, maU Je ie lame d m placed was the professioif of 
faith volunteered by a Hanoverian. In Saxony, a schoolmaster 
him a perio^t^ 1^ Wfciillextos, df HaHe, with which he cowled 
•the orfteCdony of Catechism.^^ Tneee is a conquerable Of 

Protestant Germany where evangeUc^ orthodoxy is res3^ ctemSrmt> 
and d<^atte Uhrmlanity is hottj^ly tawht; iii|taa 0 e,in a 
great part of IlmiOver^ in 'HcNlsp-d)annst^at and ^tho ^ Bfoctbrdte 
Hessd^ Pomerahia^ attd'in itiseif > but ih Saacony* jtod East 
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Pnij^hiia scepiici'iin prevails, alil^on^ll cloaked under the thin veil of 
ollicial piotibin. A schoolmaster iiiorsned M. Ilendu that SO out of 
100 ot hib hrelliivn b^lic\ed a^tor the fashion of Wicwlonus. Some 
few of tlic unorthodox are llcgeloans, but the great majonty *iro ration- 
alists, Their greats gujcje at prcbentis M. Diosterweg, who was -long 
at the bead of tho normal pnmary school of Borliu, and v lio has i bus 
exercised th^ 'personal influence ol a tutor o\er almost all the school- 
masters of Prussia. The government at last got liiglitoucd, and dis- 
jautoHcd M . JL)iestcjr\j eg, who thereupon started a pubhcatioii called the 
“ Rheiuij>elie Blatter,** in which he enlighten-* ‘his disciples. The 
Prussian authorities ti*y to cuib tho inhclolity of tlu‘ tcatheisuho 
*sit at M. Dicsterweg's feet, or at any rate its ouivvard cxpicssion, 
and have lat('ly‘ published a curious circ»ilar, iu winch thc^ i einoii- 
slitde with tlu* niaatcTs for their iion-at tendance atdi\inc wor-*hi]), 
and (oinplain that oven those who are obhgetl, in the (.hara(ftT ot* 
organists, choristers, or i«.a(‘iistans, to go to church, sti^al out bclore 
the sc^rroon is begun. It is obvious how ineflcctual all-attanpts at 
cxtoinal coimon must be; wheie faith has pevibUed, go\einmeuts 
cannot galvaniise it. We Mo not see any solution to the dillKuliv, 
except thfit which time will hi mg— time that will diow wliat is the 
real ihsU(> of tliat silting of thatoimduiions ol religion noiv going on 
inClermau}.* M. Kendu contrasts vvilrti triumph tho absolute exclu- 
sion of all religious doubt whu h is maintained in C^ithohd (leinian;^ . 
Wc do not see tbat there ,i» much cause for Iriumph ^flie aim of 
Protestantiam is tiuth, or rather the knowledge of truth, the aim of 
Catholicism is unim|uning belief; the jicnaliy of tlie one is doubt, 
that ol the otlier is mental degradation, We^nnust set one against 
the other. If, indeed, iM# Ihnulu had shown that the Heeptiiisrn of 
Northern (lennauy waa atteuucM hr a nioral deterioration, he would 
have es^tabbdicd a point really w^orth attending to. But lie does not 
give a hint that the public niorality is afiectod by the public iniidelity, 
and we think his sileuee is u fact of ^ome sig^iificance. 

Ur? Uonaldbon has piddishcd a small volume on “ Classical Seholar- 
»hip and Classical Learning,”^^ The main abject of tho book seems to 
be adyocate tlie maintenance of tho privileges given to this branch 
of oduoation at the UpiversHics, We*do not think that, with inspect 
to those who *go to the Universities, ^iliere ia any real differenee of 
opinion as to the- utility of making classics a very proimncait subject 
of stuily. The dUHculty is to determine the balance of advanbige 
tho,fttudent only intainls to give a* small j>ortioii of his life to 
study, and hopes/ when hu ii^s^xteen or soventeem, to embark in active 
life. ^ Wo thfiJiE’fore 5o not think much is to be gained frotn following 
the genttral drift of Dr. Donaddsou^s book ; but, mcidentally, there are 
many pokiiij in the volume wortli noticing. In the first jplace, the 
author "insh^s on the Aocessity fer » Dpivorsity cKaminafamv before 


^ '^Classical ^cholarsi^ and Classical Learning, oonsidored with espeoiaf 
Reference to Compaill^va Tosts and CniVersity TcaohW* A Praeitcal Sf^say on a 
Libend Education.*' By John William Barnddsm IXB.. feimoriy and 
Chwaal Lecturer of 3fmty C/oUege, Cambridge* Cambriage : DeighUm. 1S5G, 
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the student ent^ a collepfo. This, we think, is a step into which 
both Universities will sooi\ llnd themseives forced. It would h,ivo two. 
advantages : it would place the .staiidArd of a student’s learning ^t 
entrance* in tlie hands of the Ifntverbity, not of a j>artiwilar college, 
and it would stimulate the activity ana direct athe fitudie-s of every 
fccho<)| throughout the kingdom. l)r. JDonaldsou . is also eager in 
repelling the charge that Ihe Knglisli arc Wnealh tlw* Oerui.iiis in 
scholarship. We are not at all eouviuced by Or. Uonald'«ou’s list of 
English scholars The English have, of late years, freely* availed 
tlicnibdvcs of the labours of Geniians, and thrown thejrcfeult into an 
English shape. Speaking genOiallj’’, we cannot say tliey have donp 
more. How iue^pre visibly inferior tlu* English are to the (Jennau's. lu 
theological rescartli and criticism, is well known* fo IV Donaldsoii, 
who has <i liglit to speak on the subject, and who, deserves to be held* in 
honour* tor tlie couragcotis saeriiicc lie made in publishing his “ Book 
ot Jaslicv Tlicrp are also many lecommcndatious aiid suggestions mf 
iniuoi lo]>i(Js, such as tlie mmle of conducting exaniinatioub. tin' choice 
ol examiners, the (mcouragement of linguistu* studies, into which wq 
cannot lollovv the author, hut which w’Ml give great vahie the h^c'k 
for i Imse w ho are practicafly ( oiicemcd in the work of ccWatiou at 
the Uni\ trsities. 

Fiom (’amhridge wo have* also a })aniphlet, by MrSloodwin, on 
“ Education lor Working Men A college, 5 '^ it is called, has 
rcientlv been instituted at (Tunbridge fo»wwking men, conducted by 
meuihcrs of the University ; or, m simpler and moro appropriate lau- 
guag<s clasbt^s are held in the eveniiigb ol work-day fe, which w^oiking 
luen ma} attend, ’llio number ’who olfered themxelvos was 177, of 
whom weie plucked in an cntraiicio exuifii nation, 44i finally failed 
to apiKMV, and 130 renriaiu «.hi4euts^ There U nothing to object to 
ill iVlr. Goodwin’s lecture, Imt w^e wrish ^thnt the light of those who 
seek to improve the uneducated was not made quite so eoUajiicnous, 
and that cliairmcm W'ould *he <*on}:ent to address an audience* without 
nisliiiio into print. Dr. Mann has lately published two vrcll-cho&eji 
volumes of “ JiObsons in General Knowledge,”®^ full of information, 
and, though, from the, variety of subjects, the student may perhaps bo 
occasionally a little confused,^et he is likely tagain a groat deal from 
the perusal. Tho only oth^ work wo liaye to notice is a littlo 
volume by Mr* Macleod, on ^‘Homo Ediication.”^** in wlrich l\o 
entreats parimts to consider how much of education depends on hpmo 
influences, and asks the ridh to add this to the many reasons whjr 
they bhould impmve the dwellings of tlid pooy. It can hardlj/ be 
called a pracfical book, for it does not attempt tb obvious 
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ditiiculties of the subject ; but it is practical m the sense that it may 
*app^l to the feelings, and a^^en the* conscieiice of some on whom 
difficulties do not weigh heavily. 
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T he second pa^ of “Miller’s Elements of Chemistry”^ comprises 
;)inetcen distinc\» chaptejrs and their .subdivisions, The plan which 
the author pjibposes to himself is to consider first the properties of 
che four elwents" which enter into the composition of those all- 
pCi^vadmg and all-important substances, air and water ; viz., oxygen, 
nitro^n, hydrogen, and carbon Next, to describe tbe well-marked 
natural group, consisting of what Berzelius termed the halogens, 
from the cireumstanoe of their forming with the metals compounds 
resembling common salt ; viz., chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine. 
Next, “the combustible elements;” namely, sulphur, selenium, ^d 
phosphorus V the general survpy of the non-me6illic elements being 
completed *by silicon and boron. The metals are divided into seven 
groupa: firsL metals of the alkalies ; secondly, metals of the alkaline 
earths ; tliir;%, metals of the earths ; ^fourthly, metak more or less 
analogous to iron ; fifthly, metals which yield acids ; sixthly, metals ; 
seventhly, the nolfle metalg. The author’s mind appears to he well 
stored with the facts of his"*^ science, but his classifications and cxpla- 
iiiktions are not always so happy as we could wish them to be ; and 
the reason, we imagine, is because he suffers himself to be guided by 
what he has reaJ, and doqs not seem accustoiped to trust his own 
independent thought on chemietd subjects. Eeierring to the order in 
which he proposes to treat of the elemen'Ui, he says, “We shall first 
examine f ne chemical properties which are exhibited by etreb element 
in its uncombined form ^ wo shall then study the nature of its action 
upon other elements,^’ What the author means to propose here may 
be manifest on refloOtion, but it appears to us i^iither dinicult to carry 
out what he iixoposes in the assigned order. What is tho meaning of 
studying^thc action of a body In its uncombined* form, as distinct 
from its aotiQ|j^ upon other bodies ? BW can we infer the properties 
of any«e|etn 0 nt except by its action upon other dements r In the 
'^ordejr ot tiumi tn tli^ first step indicate W Mr. MiUer cannot 
possi|dy pTi^de the second, although the then* evidently 

lui^xdates that be*thinks otbbrwise. In tbe ^samples by the 
aupor, of bJ$ he in reality takes the second. The property 

of ts that it possesses the pmet of siqmortmg com-* 

bu^on in ah etnl^ent dsgree. If a*sp)mter of t^jood^ with a glowing 
toy payt of It, to plunged into the the wood will in- 
Surdy this property belongs tp the action 
of olmtoi oalyg^ upon other eknumts. 

■ *- 

*■ Bt waum AlUm triUer. 
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** All bodies,** sftys out authot, ♦‘n^ay, with rfefcmicc to combubtibn, be 
anauged under one of tliDoe classes^. The flfcst dass ooneists of bodiob wluci,* 
like oxygen, allow other substances to Immin them fred(y, but which cannpt 
tUemsciyes, inordinary lauffuage, be se^oi^ fire,— these are termed suppoiter^ of 
romousiwH» ^ ^e second class consists* of bodies rrhic^ like charcoal, actual^ 
burn, when sujBBciently heated in a ^ helonging to the first class : these sub- 
stances are temed cmittstibki. The tl^rd clAss embraces* such bodies as n ill 
neither bum themselves, nor support the combustior df others.’* 

We4o not think that the eonTenientie of thW^sificatiqn at all 
compensates for the mischief which it does by introducing into the 
mind a localized and imperfect conception of the phenomena of com- 
bustion. Combustion is a dual act: it is the result of the mutpal 
action of two hodws at least ; and one of the bodies* concerned in the 
production of this ellbct has just as pfood a fight to bo termed com- 
bustible as the other. The above division was made at a time when 
inan*s^ conceptions of chemical action were rude and defective, and 
it ib indolently contimied when our knowledge is ripe. Efid our 
atmosphere contain olefiant gas, or hydrogen, instead otoxygen, thq 
prcbcnt classification would bq reversed ; the combustibles frdina beqdme 
supporters of combustion, and the supporters of combustion would 
become combustibles. Mercury,*’ says Professor ^ does not, 

wbeiroxydized at a high temperature, appear to bum, iSthe ordinary 
sense of the term.” Now this is certainly lowering scientific expres- 
bion to popular notions : but ought it not rather to be our aim to 
lift popular notions— and more ewiecially the notions of students 
of chemistry — to the conception of the truth, that this thing which wo 
call burning is a thing of degi*ees; and that the oxidation of a mass of 
iron by the atmosphere* is as^essciitiaUy an act of combustion as the 
consuming of the substance In oxygi^ gas ? The philosophical con- 
ception ought, we think, to*be bi ought before the mind of the student, 
that the intensity of a given amount of *force depends upon the lime 
into which its a^ion is Condensed: if the same amount of force* be 
spread over twice the time, its action is less intense j if it be Cotldensod 
into half the time, its intensity is proportionately bugmenied but 
the force is essentially^ the same in both cases, 

Professor Millet would bo jfii eloquent writer if his vocation lay in ■ 
a field which called for the -exercise of eloquence. But to a mind 
whetted to a sciontifio appetite, anxious to know What is hydrogen, 
what is oxygen, and how they combine to form water, such* sen- 
tences as the foUowiiig seem, Ime the ^ound of a inOwer^e seytho'ilt 
December— jSadty out of |dace 

• "Til? {H^rsonal caiperii^nce of ajl will testify to tl^ chatwi of the, waterfall; 
the rivulet, the lakp. or the stream adds beauty to the few 

can behold unmov w thtfhubottuaod ysWannc of ocean, whioh motion- 

less, or heaving trith the ^ntly ttunumtlttg tide, or when lasV^ mW IS(yam 
1)} the stbtm which sweeps ovmrdts surfaO^, aescaP^s to refund mart of kfaj6wii 
insignificance, and of the powOr of fiun Who Bft up tto 

boiling waves.** 

We can toll the autluMe. thse( had bis eyojdxedifimly, 
as it ought to be, upon his hydi'ogei^ and' bis Buf have 
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neither time nor ta«?te for ^ut*h episodes as this. Wo would strongly 
Tccojnmend the omi&sion of th*e pasbagfr fjsoni the future editions of 
the worlc. It throws the mind of* the reader put of j>cav, amt dib- 
quajifies it, to some CfXtent, Ibf the reception of the severe mcehanical 
ideas of weight and*' mestsuroment* which iinmediately foUow. The 
s(*ienlific ^vyitey isicurs great danger in the btatment of geuer*ilities, 
and the cautious writer will avsicT them as much ^ popsihle. When 
we aie told tliat “ water is the perfection of a neutral buhstance,” wo 
find it difficult to tiftuch any meaning to tho wofds. It enters into 
comhiuation*^,’* says our author, ‘^inost oxten<<ively with bases and 
acids,”- Thi* latter siatoinent, w»' apprehend, cxprebsCb all the writer 
intfeuded to e:xpreai% u][)on the subject. A hubstanee cannot bo called 
noiitraHhat eomhiiMis with either bases or a<*id“J, unless indeed it can 
be «liowa that the aeb of eomhination is not a reciprocal act ; that tho 
water is pas&ive, ajtid rv\signs itself, lib' a maiden who has no uill of 
her own, to the embrace of her «uitor. In explaining tho ( au^e of the 
repoH produced by the ('vplosim» of oxygen and hydrogen/tuir author 
.•talcs, ** Gre*|t dilatation is at first piodneed, followed b\ tho Ibnna- 
tion-of a partial vacuum, the «ui rounding 4ir ric^hes in to fill th<‘ void, 
and by the collision of its particles jwodnecs the repoit.” Wc Juue 
no doubt tb^here, a» in other cases, jllr. Miller luis faithfully trans- 
cribed the c^lanation given by chtmical writers who have precede d 
him of the pheuoiuanon in question , but ui* have just as liitlo doubt 
that tho exercise of a little original thought would have cau cd liim to 
pause before endordng it with lu" approval. The explanation is mani- 
festly borrowed fioin tie fact that sound is produced by the collision 
of bodie^ in sensible masses. Jhit wliy is sound produced by such 
collision ? .Sim])ly, we snp2Tose,;beeausc by the act ()f coUision a shock 
is imparted to the atmosphere, *ihrodgh wjiich the impulsi' is propn- 
g.ited to the organs of h<‘aring. It i> not the collision of itself which 
proftucoo the eftbet ; it merely affects the air bo that the Iatt(T can 
affect tjhe aurfevdar nme. Now, it O])poar»s to us that the exact cou- 
ditums of sound produced by the sudden dilatation and condensa- 
tion to v/hich Mr. Miller refors ; so that the hypothetical rattle of the 
partivles of air is as unnecc'-sary as it i'- unproven. .If our author j>ic- 
tures to himself the eiash of two of hi^ molecular pebbles, and asks 
himself wlwre w tlie afm^phore hij irhfck their shock is communieaied 
to Ac ear^ he will p^ihaps see that his explanation is not without its 
djfficiilties, A looseness of stylo is sometimes apparent in the work 
x^hich-will need attention iu -future editions. Speaking of the Davy 
lani]p in an atmospl^ene of rire-damp, the authot says j When tho gas 
i$ iti sufficient exipess, the lamp is entirely ©xtin^ished ; if it be with- ^ 
drawn from the ejipbaivoinmure while thooyluwter le full of flame, it 
generally rekindles the wiok^ and t^elatnpeontinnestobnmas usual.” 

“ WW 1 tsee niauy ‘ its *, ia a page,” saith William Cobbott,^ I 
usuMty tremble for the writer.” 

In some places, however, our authors description is clear and happy- 
In proving tho hollow structure of flaifle, be sc^s, — “ If a wooapn 
match be held for a fow seconds across the midme of the flame of a 
spirit-lamp with a large wick, the match will become charred at the 
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odgcs of ilife flame, but tboiutermediato portion vrill romjun nninjuted. 

Tf a fragmoni of pliosphorna be pl^efl iu a small deflagrating spoon, ^ , 
ignited^ and then introduced into the .middle of the flame, it wiirbo 
cKtinguishod, but it will bum witlr ita ftAmer energy the moineiit* 
tliiit the spo,ou is withdrawn from tlie llaitte.** . Tlgls is simple, an*! to 
the point; and the general character of the hook is so ^elementary that 
there is no reason why "the whole of it should n'ot h6 otpndly so. 

The tapering form of flame is not, wc* imagine, fully aoconuted for 
by Mr. MiUot. Speaking of the blowpipe, our author says, — ^ 

*• Id front of ihc bine cone tliorc i» the luminous portion, coiilf^iiing 
cn,ihn8ttbh at a high iemperature, ‘v^lueh of ro^irso have a poyrerful 
tcndcuey to eottibino wiUi the oxygen. . . . llenco this poitioii w fei mod Lhc 
V( duchi^ Jlnue of t)ie blon^pipc.^^ 

We should rather have inferred from Mr. Mnier\s own description 
of naiu(x*that this luminous portion consisted of carbon-jmrticlos at a 
uhite heat, and that the rodueing action was chiefly 3uc to these par- 
lie Ihs, instead of to nuburned combustible gasos.^* TJie explanation 
ol the blue llanu' of a caudle docs not strike us as quite satisfactory. 

‘‘ In ih^' ox^ -]\ydrogcn blouqiipc/* observes* our author, o'wfjJg to the 
eonqdt U' iutorinixturc of the two gases, {he Jlamc is eoliif, aJid, there- 
fore, of small dimeuHlons.’’ It is at least looseness to tell us iti ono 
[>lace that flames are gaseous^ aftd here that the oxy-hydrd^n flame is 
‘•solid.” 

Having thus briefly illustrated the lo<>senes8 winch we conceive 
more or le^s to pervade this work, let us, in justice to the author, stale 
iliat ii contains a htore of ^ alimhlc matcriaJs. Indeed, tin* matter is 
f-(» sound and so abundant, that a 4ittle care on tlie part of tlie writer 
uill materially improve the future editisns of the work.' On a 
re-pernsid wc sec, indeed, that Im hiniVlf regards the terms “ com- 
Inistible” and “supporter 6f combu'^iion.” as purely conventional. 
Why, then, not act on this conviction, instead of making a convcHp- 
tionalism the basis of a serious scientific cL>siflcatiou r* Wliat we 
think we discern throughout the entiri* work the industrious rbader^ 
railicr than the original thinker , — the man ivlio contents liimseif with 
making the acquaintauco of what others have aiiWomp]i&hed,.witlv)ut 
having himself drunk ftW the woUspring of natural truth. It is per- 
fectly pofesiUe Ibr sucli a min® to produefe a. valuable and instructive 
book, and, on the whole, there’ are perhaps few of life class morO cojp- 
peteut for the task he has undertaken than the author of 'the voluw 
bej'ore us. . , . . 

The material from which a seientifie workds to^ be constructed mhy 
be dealt with in two ways ; the, first requires tlie ffcoulty of arrah^- 
inent, the pointer of grouping fiacte under their proper nos^ and of 
attaching the paartis tbuk formed to each ’Other in meihodxQ^ tuc^- 
siou. A work oonstrUoted in tMe way becomes m^msm measum k 
scientific enoyclopspdia, aSnd the ]^per execution of it preluppO^ a 
mind well stored with facta both new and old, and the power of etatii^g 
these facts in a clear and intelligible manner, ^ch a work may. % 
use the lauguage of a writer well known to the readers of this Heview^ 
he caHcd an aggrcffaie. Another way of dealing ^th such materials 
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presupfoscir the oadsletsce of a feoulty-^of a power which is 
. darkly shadowed hy the seriptore ipyth of the Spirit brooding upon, 
thef Itee of ehaos-^a power of patient contemplation of facta imtil they 
become saturated with the dew. of thought, and ape rendered plastic 
and mouldable into ah artistic fcAola* 

In the volume »ow befopp us, from the pen of ST. De la Rive,^ the 
former mode^Of treatment is tim predominant one. The Writer's stores 
of knowledge are immense. As taV as the science of England and France 
is concern^, the^ is nothing unknown to him; his act^uaintance 
with German science is also extensive ; and the intellectual nches thus 
treasured are 'showered down on the pages before us. To the worker 
^n seience such a book is of great value: facts which are scattered 
wcdely. through Journals and Transactions are here collected ; the disco- ^ 
v^ers ate mention^^in the order of priority, and thus a body of uifor- 
luaWon is placed at the hand of the man of science which it would 
require immense labour on his own part to collect and to preserve. The 
scientific worker, superposing as he does thought upon thought, and 
memory upon memory, naturally finds, after a series of years, that such 
thoughts /add such memories interfere >vith each other ; and to such 
as feel this, M, De la Rive’s work win prOve a mo&t imporiant remom- 
bmnecr. * The first volume of the.work, containing nearly 600 pages, 
was publishelfi three yeais ago ; the present volume contains upwards 
of 900 pages; still the author finds hnnself oompelled'to devote a third 
volume to the applications erf electricity. Three years, as u e have said, 
have elapsed between the publication of the first and second volumes ; 
and although we have characterized the book rather as an aggregate 
than as a wicHe, the cause of the delay referred to proves the work to 
be the rqmsitory of original thouglit also. ‘‘ The long interval,” *iays 
the authoi% which has elaj»sed between the publication of tlieso two 
volumes,. is due to the desire that I have'enteriained of not allowing 
the second to appear until after my having succeeded in giving a satis- 
factory theory of the voltaic pile. I hope to have solved this difiicult 
and edntc&tea question in a manner that will be accepted by all who 
hajve turned their attention to it.” Without being able to snare fully 
Jn the hc^ of M. De la Rive, we have to say that his views onjhe point 
in ‘question, though containing nothnig;whioh Wfe dan regard aa^tirely 
new, are stated in a 'clear and satiractory m&nncr. fie is one of 
those who attribute the' generation of voltaic electricity to ‘Chemical 
aetion, and hot to the mere contact of dissimilar bo^es, a$ suppoded by 
^V'olta. AM4y is dawning which promises a eleikrer insight into this 
great question thl^, that whibh we now possess. We already fed that 
tHS probloni of thd* pits is embraced in the still larger onh of the^ 
cbnservuition crf’fofee---that no force,, such as electricity, can be gene- 
dontinuedl without on equivalent expenditm'e of some other 
^ In the pile, the fi^ng^fohie & uudbubtcdly Chemical 
the hfindiwidtes te knoW ttnnething of the nature of this 
. * 

' .r- -n-. rr. ^ ^ ^ 

• A Treatise jae^city, in Theory and % Aug. De la Rive. 

Translated for the AaChor by Charles v » WaJken Vci S. Ifi^oh : D<»g- 
mans. 1056. ^ ^ ' 
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jwtion; of m^schanical dgenoy hy which it i$ propagated through 
li<iuid and solid conduqtora,— apd the mpdificatwUie it mu&t undergo in 
order to appear under stu^htUSer^nt forms. As yot we have made -hut* 
little approach towards the solution of these prpblemp, and turh 
with a certain dUbatisfaction fro^tfio oontmplation of the fact, as 
long as ihit resting-place for our unifying i'ntelfect^ the cause of the 
fact, remains unknown. ^ 

Ihc particular subjects treated of iit the volume hefc^e us, are:— 
The propagation of eleetrieity, including the phenomena of transmis- 
sion through solid conductors, through clastic fluids, and through 
vacuo ;~-the calorific and luminous effects of dynamic dcctricity, em- 
bracing the laws of heat-development in. the circuit, and somo general 
considerations on electric light and heat;—on tlio •chemical eflects^’^f 
dynamic electricity, including the ‘laws of eleotro-eliemical decompo- 
sitions, the cle^ing-up of apparent exception^, the movements of 
electrolytic liquids, the chemical effects of ordinary decirieity, and the* 
production and properties of ozone the physiological effects of dy, 
mimic electricity, comprising a fundamental analysis of the nature of 
the electric current upon animals ; — ^the source'^ of electitcif^, embrar 
cing heat, mechanical actions! and chemical actions. The work is Con- 
cluded by ^otes on the developnieni of certain mathematical points, 
and is also enriched by a list of th^ works from which the author has 
drawn the materials of cdclx chapter. One word in conclusion, with 
regard to the translation. It is lull of French idibms ; and should a 
second edition appeal*, it will require the^revision of some person ac- 
tju.iintcd with the points of distinction between the scientific language 
ol England and of France. 

Three or four years ago Dr. Larduer punished his “ Hand-book of 
Natural Philosophy,*’ in two volumes*of- very unequal size. XIu is 
now publisliing a secoud edition* of the work® in handsonm octavo 
volumes of uniform si/e, each containing Si little more than 4CK) pages. 
Each volume is preceded by an analyti<^ table of contents, and ccto- 
cluded by an alphabetical index, both extremely valuable, and indica- 
tive of ‘the thoughtful care bestowed by the author upon tliis w’ork. 
Throe of these volumes arc now before us — the first being devoted to 
mathe^tics, — the, second to hydrostatics, pneumatics, and heat,— ^and 
the third to optlqs. We are acquainted with few writes who combine 
in a higher degree the qusuitics necessary for * sound and clear 
scientific exposifcion than the author of these voliunes. • His knw- 
ledge ^ves him the courage .to be elementary, while the half-infonned 
man, fearing to be deemed superficial, often asovers his ignorance^ ^id 
clouds his reader, by an assumption of proftuldity. be«t*in- 

•formed writers, we would repeat, are, when they please, the most 
truly elementary; for they can distinguish foui^tiom s^r- 
structure, and raise the scientific edifice with the eoflfidoxiee,^an 
architect wl^o, while ho embraces* the whole phm, can oonvei^'lm 
thought in each pfirticular part in due s^om There is ^ saw 

- M — -i — , — f ; — 

* • Handbook ot STatattil Philoac^hy,” By ^^ionynns Lardner, 

London- Walton and Mitely. 18^6-6. 

CVpl. LXV. No. exX VIII 3-Nnw Ssnins, Vol. IX. No. H. K K ^ ^ 
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in Ibriog Me to pronounce a hearty word of praise ; and 
this satisj^tion is m spring of^the volumes before us They 
are^ luoid^ and instructive ; so plain that a child may read with 
ilnderstanding^ and so solid as to ccbrnmeiid themsdves advanced 
students* We would, howjever, dravt'the author's attention to the recent 
researches of Helmbdta on colours ) aknowledge of them wilh we thinks 
induce him to niodify some "of has statements. The section entitled 

Amplitude of Waves,” and "the volume on Optics, will also need 
recons^ration. ^ ^he care expended to make the work worthy of 
public "favour is mrther manifest^ by a comparison of the present 
edition mih jEhst. The interval between the puldication of the 
'two editions has been ein{doyed in ooUectmg a mass of instructive 
n^terials, chiefiy intended to show the bearing of scientific pnnciples 
upon the phenomeiia and instruments of pra^ical and domestic life. 
The iUnstmtions'are clear and copious, and everything has been done 
to render the woik; worthy of extensive patronage: 

A new work on the Elektromagnetische Telegraph^ lies before us, 
preceded, as is th^ custom, by %n introductory paragraph from its 
publishem< Messrs.^Vieweg and Son. The author, in his preface, might 
be left to iell his own tale, and we strongly doubt whether the public 
endorsement of these books b;|r these g^tiemen adds a whit to their 
value. wbrk before us is well written, and oontains a great 

amount oS valuable informaMon. The description of eleotro^telegraphie 
apparatus U precedfibd by a hjpof sketch of the electric phenomena which 
bear upon tlw question. The labours of Steinheil, Wheatstone, Bain, 
Morse, Scerneus, Sipmens and Halske, and others, are passed in review, 
and the work concludes with a description of vanous electric clocks. 
To those who read Germasi, and d<5sire a knowledge of what has been 
accomplished in this department of « practical science, the book of Dr. 
Schellen wdl prove a sale and pleasant guide. 

bne of the great diiBpulties in the detail^ study of any department 
of Natural Histoiy^— more strongly felt, however, in some departments 
than in others, -A.^ariees out of the m^tiplkaty of names given by 
different systematiats to the same objects , which causes the determi- 
nation oi the synonymy of any,specie8^ to be Vre^ently a matter of 
more laborious research than the compfete investigation of its struc- 
ture and affinities; « Thin difficulty has been emted, on the one hand, 
by the wiu&t of acquabtanoe> on the part of the name«*mver3, with 
jvhat had been done by their predecessor}^ ; and on the o^r, by the 
p^nieious tendeitejr which has been, and stiQ is, ffw too common 
(although dis<K>unhm}ps0ed by the best-infemed naturalists), to erect 
new snecifio distmeUc^ upon individual variations of the most triviaf 
imtorsl Our present binomkd method of nomenolatim was devised 
by sagacsty of loitmams; and by almost universal consent, the 
mmk eimm of hfe Nhtm/’ in which^ species were for 

the £Mt time dinned, it coneidered as the basis for ajil subsequent 
characterisation of^the objects which it the question 

* ''Dw Slsktmmagnetisolio Telegraph. Be} Dr. 3BL ScMIWK Braunschweig. 
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—What are tbase LiimMn one of far greater difiiettltjr 

tlian would aupfyoeed bj any but tu< 5 h aa themselYea 

to ita soluticm ; for t&e 00 whioh Xanam^ relied^ as wjfR-* 

cient to dii&ffeUtiato the apeoieti^* known to eaoh other, are 

by 00 mnsjpa adequate to differWitihte hia jrpeeiei^ firm others with 
which he waa unacquainted ; aa that among bm doaea apoei^ of 
shells or plants, to which his apeoigo cKaira^tera seW^ pqually appli- 
cable, the conclmlogist or botaniet ii^y have no means of ^termiiibg 
from these alone, u>hiah was tho.apei^s indicated by Xiinitleos. It 
might naturally have been supposed that an ea^ sdution of t&ia pro- 
blem would be obtained by reference to Linnosus’s own tduseuxn, which 
is in the possession of the Linnsean Society ; and we beUeve that. A 
regards the plants, there is seldom any dlj 0 h}uHy-*-the specam^s and 
the names haring been carefully 'kept together. ' As to the sheila, 
however, the state of the cabc is unfortunately very different, Duri^ 
the time that the ix^useum was in the possession* of Sir James 
Smith (who deserves more credit for the public spirit which prompted 
him to acquire it at his own private cost, than for the care which, 
ho took of it whilst it was^ in his keeping), the coneholqgical part* 
seems to have got into most* complete confusion. Not only were ^the 
specimens and tlieir names very frequently separated, but sdme sped- 
mens appear to have been lost^and many ot b^rsto haVbl^n interpolated, 
so that the determination of the original Linnssan spades woiud seem 
to be an almost hopeless affair. None bqt a very Sxperiencod ofmeho* 
logibt, with every advantage of jsime, patience, and sagadty, coukl 
apply himself to such a work with any chance of success ; wl^st, to 
any one possessing these qualihcations, who should unflinchingly carry 
through such a tedious investigation, no otjier reward is likely to fiu, 
than the warm thanks of every tpie ti>tary of natural history. This 
labour of love has been undertaken by Mr. Hanley, who has made it 
his special object of pm*snit for many ^'ears ; and we know no one 
who could be more si^feiy relied on for executing it, with that combi- 
nation of adlity, seal, and conadebtiousness, winch alone could mumNi 
to its results any p^manent value. From the account whadbi be gives 
in bis preface the methods which he has adopted, and |h>m,our 
own knowledge thorough devotion to his purpose (as much as 
six weeks haring been tomdimes ^ven tq'tbe )wtlng«np all the 
available means for the determination of a'singilie spHScies), we feel 
confident that he mm* have settled every point whi^h is Capable of a 
settlement, ^«nd thatr his Shells of vyift xwde as ^ 

standard by wh^ systematic ooncholbgists must henoefm^ kb^, 
as reaped* thn ^oinsndatum of the Idnnsmi spedee* 

' The 01^^ of feof^smr Milne-lklwards's “ Msgmkl of ;Z 5 }dogy,”« 
is one of thm^^ob»«akep togdMr> form tha ** Ckmm rf 
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Natural^ Histo^*' pr^eeribed and s^mctioned bj the Oaancil of Publfo 
Ifkstwtion in France ; it is written bj^pne of the most aoooinplished 
natilrsdists of our time, who thujiks it a worthy excroiso of his powers 
to promote the diShision of sound seieiitiflo knowled^ through the 
rising generation ; and ithaspassedithrough seven editions, conbisting 
in all of no fewer than 80,000 copies* 

It is rather to be Wondered at,, that an elementary treatise so well 
adaptcfd, by the simnlicity of its iltyle and its practical character, to be- 
come ap educational text-book in this country, should not have cai'lier 
found a translator; and Dr^Knox has done an acceptable service in 
Ringing it before the British public, llis performance would have 
men much •more accordant with good taste, however, if he had 
esobewed that beAseftting tendency to exalt Dr. Knox at the expense 
of everbody else, which hlls his preface with self-laudation and ill- 
natdred depreciation *of others (even M. Milne-Edwards not being 
*sparcd^; and it wduld have been much more useful to English readers, 

> if, while professing to eschew all French idioms*’* the translator had 
turned the book into our own vcpmaculnr, inste^l of retaining many 
French namds for objects which are known in this country cither by 
their English or by their scicntilic appellations. Our first criticism 
could only be justified by a citation of nearly the entire preface, which 
the limits pf our space forbid; — in support of our second, it will 
suffice to cite a few examples out of scores which wc could adduce. In 
page 169, when describing t}ie habits of the bee, our tranblator tells 
us that the queen, ** towards the eleventh month of her exibtence, be- 
gins to lay eggs, which product the hourdons, or males why couM 
he not say diwiee f A few lines lielow, he says that working 
bees feed the larvro "with a sort of iouillie;"* what idea will this con- 
vey to a -reader ignorant of French cookery ? The long-eared bat 
(fig. 200) is named dhauve^sourii areiUai^; the brown rat is spoken 
of .(pp. 263-4) as the surmulot; the penguin (fig. 280) is called 
mimhol; and the stilt (fig. 233) echassed^ Europe, Truly Dr, Knox’s 
transktian needs to be again translated. We may almost say the 
same of* the seveft pages of Dr. Knox’s own composition, interpolated 
tmd^r thf heM Of Fishes ; for whilst professing to curtail " all iength- 
eped treatment of physiological and ^metaphysical hypotheses,” he 
has occupied 'much of tlfC space thus sliced with an enunciation of cer- 
tain transcendental .doctrines of his own, whicfi are for more above 
the <compreh^^u of ordinary readers, than anything which he has 
omitted fiROhi the French original. We stronly recommemd the pub- 
lisher^ before IsStdhg a new edition of this manual, to have it revised 
by Isdme one who is ^omMtent to put it into vema^ar English, and 
Sedulously to eliminate an the Knoxime by which itis disfigured. ' 

The ooject of Mxl tSossb^s very useful little & to ^ve 

to tdke seaside otilhcltar the means of asoertaimng, With as little 
trcml]^ or*doubi as poasih^e, the geherto name of every animal that 

^ ByPkil4>Hd&iyQc8»e, 

A.L.B. Part i, 'tsndost isSoi Van VoMi. JM« Sto. MPh. 203. With 
335 figures. 
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baa been recognised by naiurabsts as inhal^ii&ig the British seas, the 
Infurona and Entozoa being «oepted. , A whole libntty of hooks was 
previously needed, 4x> enetile tW student to detemiue the zoophytes/ 
tlie ^hinodei^ms, the mollusks/ 4^be finnelids^ jsnd the crustaceans, 
which a sin^e haul of his died^ ni^ht bring up, or which a fortu- 
nate gale might caet on the shore ; and with these OosEie has obvi- 
ously no idea of entering into competition, his desii>e being that his 
httle book should bo regarded u an liitroduction, ratlidf than a rival, 
^ the elaborate monographs of Jphnson, Busk, Forbes, Bell, Baird, 
Yan*ell, and other writers upon British marine zoology. Alth6ugh he 
has made continual u^ of those, both in the systoiuatxo arrangement 
he h^ adopted, and in the characters he has given of classes,* Ordera, 
famines and genwa, yet he has by no means servilely followed thorny 
and has based bis^ descriptions, iil a large proportion of cases', upon 
specimens before him. Of every genus he gives aT figure, which, though 
in mere outline, will afford useful assistance in the determination of 
the generic type ; *fco the tyro especially it will often speak moi*e 
clearly than the verbal definitions.^ Out of the total number of these 
figure's, no fewer than 120 are stat^ by Mr. Oosse to ha^ Jb^n drawfi 
by himself fi*om living speoimens, and 102 more from pre^^rv^ speci- 
mens ; so that scarcely more than one-third are, borrowed from other 
authors. The present part includes all the classes belonging to the 
Protozoic, Badiated, and Articulated series ; and the second part, which 
we hope will not be long in making its appearance, will embrace the 
Molluscous and Vertebrated forms of marine life. After what we have 
said of this manual, it seems almost superfluous to add o^r hi^h appre- 
ciation of its utility, or to recompiend it to all such as apply themselves 
to the study of our marine fauna* ^ 

From Mr, Lovell Beovo’s pubUshii^ establishment, we have three 
new volumes of his popular series of illustraited worjm oijl Natural 
History, which are well calculated to add to the rej^utation it has 
already acquired. The /^ncral scope of Dr. Berthold Seemanu’s 
account of the Palms will be imdferstood froni his full title-page but 
none save those whp have made the economic uses of plants their 
special study, will have my idesk^ untfi they have perused i% how much 
there is of Atman, inierest in this remarkable group of plants, m*addi-, 
tion to the attractiveness whiph iiiey derive frtfm their miyeetf e aspect 
and the gigantic scale of their leaves and blessoxna, For, ren^oved as 
we are ftom the regions in which they grow, we are not only wt ta 
forget out own obligatiims tp them (which form a much longer cat^ogne 
than would be generally supposed), but to ignore the fact that in mhny 
parts of the tropical and sub-t^opieal zones, wbple nations arelf de- 
• pendenb^uixm particular species of palinsy not only for^ttieir supplies 
of food, but^also for the materials of their habitario^i^jthe^oM 
their weapons, their household utensils— fo of eveiytning they 

. I,. . , .. f ■ „ . . . K .1. ■ 

^ ** Popular Histoty of the Pahns and Ihrir^AlHes; containing h Patofliar 
Account of their Struoturo, Geographical and Geelojfi^ Pistrihutton, History, 
Properties, end Bses, and a eompMe list afl , the in^eedntrodueed Into eur 
gardens.*' By BertMd Se6ittaB% M«Ar, 4ta. London : 
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possess* The Cocoi of Cocoa-nut Tfeo j^rohably suroftsaeB all other 
pilms hi the extent of itb dilTutidn ttxld in th^ numW of products 
wliieh it affords ; but thete are others of at least equal utihtj to 
ptrtietdar tribes of tnen-*-ihe Date*^alin, for example, to the inhabi- 
tants of the cables of Jihe African and Arabian deserts, and the Palmyra 
{Borassiis jUthUffimhis) to the nalires Of Oejjf'lon, Southern India, and 
tlio^ Malayan Archipelago*. Th^ is a poem in the Tamil language in 
whicli no feiter than 801 differWit purposes are enmacimted to which 
the Palmyra may applied \ and bhis we are assured hy no means 
exhausts the . catalo^b. rapidly-mcreasing cultivation of the 
EheU^ which,yields the palm-oil now largely used in the manufacture 
df soap and oandles, exercises a social and even political influence, that 
is.ljttle dtean^ of by the vabt majority of those who consume those 
articles ; for it is through its means, far more than by our costly 
blockading squtdron, that the slave-trade has been driven from the 
Guinea coaat 5 the' negro chiefs finding it to be winch more piolitable, 
as weir as pleasant, to carry on the peaceful traffic in palm-oil, which 
now employs 20,060 tons of shipping annually from Liverpool 
^one, thaii# to depend for their revenue upon the precanons pro- 
duce of slave-b^mts ; whilst it may be doubted how far Bntam could 
have ventured to defy the power of Bussm, bad she not been thus 
rendered to jo great a degree independent of those supplies of tallow, 
which formerly constituted the staple of indispensable branches of her 
manufacture. Thefe can be ^ittle question that many other tropical 
countries which at present afford few articles of export, would find, in 
the produce of their native palms, or of other kinds that might be intro- 
duce into them, a source of wealth/>f which their inhabitants have 
at present no idea •, and among other merits of Dr. 8 eemann*s treatise, 
it can lay claim to th^t of giving a Iqrge amount of information as to 
the species which are most likely to ilms rendered profitable In 
the perfornumce of his ta.sk hh has had the advantage not merely of 
the published labours of those botanists *and travellers who have 
given special attention to this group, but also of much valuable un- 
published information from various reliable sources ; and, in addition, of 
personal fruniliarity witl^ the peculiar physiognomy of th.e tribe, which 
he had hiu^f the opportunity of forming whiKt acting as l^tanist 
m the voyagd df her Majesty’s ship Herald. Mo volume of Mr. 

in^pre^ more favourably than this, in regard 
aKke jro*the'^t Mid the illustrations ;; and we eau oordtally recommend 
as contabihig ad amount of accurateand velMigeatbd inform^ion 
with rcspei^ to mie* qf iihe igiodt remarkable of s^lfhe Natural Families 
of Elants, sueh^as in vau^ sought fot in any systematic 

ireattse. * ^ , 

fl^e of Plants’^ may be regarded as a sknt of 

reprodmifHoa of mf. lieyen’s Botanical Geography,” in a form 
a^ted j^*fotiarest the general reader. It pretends to no merit 

,, 1 "! > 1. I - — 
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Tjeyond that of ^oh a judieiona aelection and grouping of facts, as 
should convoy a fair id^ of the gehomljcharaoter of the vicgeUtiou of 
different re^oijis; au4 fa this anonymous author (or authoress* ?)• 
has succeeded extromdjr MiRell, the deijcriptions Wng spirited and 
elegant, and the moat importsmt heing*prom3i^ntly hl'ought 

into relief, without any aim at too minute a ^^-up details* The 
illustrations are mostly reduced frojEu rntthentie viee^e nf the cUm-ac- 
teristic vegetation of different eount<lei| in the worka*of travdjers 
of reppte ; and* notwithstanding ij:^eir small siae. they convey a veiy 
correct idea of the scenoa they represent, as we can testify from per- 
sonal acquaintance with many of them. And the prcfeco which Dr. 
Dauheny has contributed, gives avea*y jutst view of those; general docr 
trines relating to the distribution of pWits, which* may .he consider<^ 
as most authenticated by late researches. We ojre very glad to per- 
ceive that he entirely goes along with Dr. JT. Jb. ilooker, in allowing a 
vast influence to the modifying effects of climatic influences, opcratuig 
through long periods of time, upon the characters of plants whose <}onsti- 
tution enables them to diffuse themselves widely; and in thus reducing 
the number of repute^l species, by admitting the identify of ^ipny which 
have been commonly regarded as distinct, merely because they nresented 
some trifliuff differences, and were found in widofy*»>sei>anited. locaU^^ 
Thus Dr. Hooker sug^sts that the Cedar of Lebanon is merely an 
altered form of the Deodar or Uimajiaya Pine, the iattfir being tho 
type of the species, which has a very wide range of distribution ; 
whilst the former, although its ordinary Aspect seefns very different, is 
apt to run into \arieties, of which some approximate to the Deodar, 
and others to the Cedar of Mpont Atlas, which last also may be 
regarded as an outlying modifleation of ib^ same type. Tt is much to 
the advantage of true science, that tbfsline of investigation should be 
followed up to its utmost •possible extent ; and though the question 
is but summarily treated by Dr. Dauheny, yet ho has put it forward 
so clearly and well, that hi» notice of it cannot but make an iinp*>oi?- 
sioh on the mind of every reader’who can take-in common sensr, upon 
a subject which has been treated by most systematists as if ^common 
sense had nothing whatever to do with it* 

Mjp. Adam White’s#^ Popular History of Pirds'*^^ does nbt pf<^nt , 
any ^niouliar feature, saVe the form of the book and the style of the 
illustrations, to distinguish it Tfrom other treatises of the same Vmd, by 
naturalists of variou|i degrees of eminence. Ji it a pleasant, readabm 
account of tribes "that are most remarkable for pepujiarities m 
structure or haVit| chiefly compiled foom thq wo^ks of ireeeot ohserv^^s 5 
and it mmntlah^ the ji$9t9 mH^ botwe^’^e^ $d^i6o^ 

treatise md moro gossiping narration Thesystem of^si^^ption 
followed is the* of Mr. Q. &ray^ who is ^ the orni- 

thological department of tha Britishr Hnseum ; tWs little work 


P(mulsr Histpty of Birds ; comprisiiig a Pwtofliiw Aficouat of ^elr 
fication and JUldts.'* By Adam White, Asiustmt\% 
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may be advautageou&ly employed, therefore, as a comjiiiiion to that 
admirably-arranged oollection. We should have been glad if,* in his 
*intrpdn$iuoii, our autlior had entered ihtb somewhat more detail as to the 
diistinetive peculiarities of the class, both structural aiul physiological ; 
what he has said upon these subjects being not only very meagre, but 
so imperfectly exprelsed *as to make it apparent be is not here 
npon his own,gr(mnd* Surdly it, is very trite to give as*^*asons for 
the general kttractiveness of the class, that ‘‘there is^^omlNUung 
peculimdy clean and pleasing about their feathers,*’ and~ that ‘'the 
generally oval &ha|)<? pf their body has for the most pait an elegant 
outline, comprehended at a glance,” or that “ as a whole birds may 
be called rather small than large, rather light than heavy.” Surely 
it would have, bean-better to give some account of the marvellous struc- 
ture of the plumage/ which is at once so useful and so ornamental, so 
light and yet so warm a clothing, and affords so firm and yet. elastic 
a surface for striking the air. In place of such information, we are told 
at second-hand, that Oken called birds ea9*-hrea8t animals. .(What can 
tins mean f) Wo liave not juct with any such platitudes in the body 
of the bc^ok,rii\ which the author writes as a well-informed naturalist, 
who is neitner anatomist nor physiologist, Inight be expected to do ; and 
altogether, therefore^ we can justly recommend it as a 'worthy com-^ 
pauion to the excellent treatises we have^previously noticed. 

Mr. Neil^fon’s Treatise oiiMesmerism^^ not being one whit more scion- 
title in its plan, or more creditable in its execution, than any of its prede- 
cessor.M, we need not occupy Sny of our space in noticing it. Its staple 
materials are abuse of the Medical Profession for its op 2 >ositic>u 
to the S3'’stem, and v«ague theories about brain-force and nervous cur- 
rents, in doiicioncy or disturbance of- which all diseases ai*c said to ori- 
ginate, whilst the curative $^ency of mobmerism consists in the read- 
justment of the£|p. And such stuff ok this,, the faculty are stigmatised 
as a set of prejudiced ignoramuses for not accepting, upon the ipse 
diaitf of William Neilson, Esquire, 

The protest, uttered by an anonymous writer, against the employ- 
ment of malc-acccmcheurs, as outrage on the modesty of women,” 
and “ derogatory to the medical profession,” is a combination of such 
OTitrageous nonsense^ and such gross impurity, thi^ wq shall not sully our 
pages with an of its absurdities. One would sa{q>oso that the 

practice he condemns was > league for *the very worst purposes be- 
tween wivea^ftnd doctors^ to the injury of husbands; instead of being 
Sanctioned b^ general experience, as affording the greatest confidence 
oh the ou6 side and the most efficacious service on the other, at a 
.tin^^ when sucU qo^fit^nce and assistance ai'O most needed> with so 
small a bmdency to tnose evils which are here pictured as nece 8 sar 7 < 
oonsaquencQs, that.thdy may be practically left out of the questioiu 

^^Mesmerisiq, la its Bolatisa to Health and pisease* and the Present State of 
Medicine.** 3^ WlUSsm Neilson, Ksq. Ikliuhurgk: 185$, Shepherd and^BUiot. 
Fop. 8yo; pp. g50, i ‘ ' 
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Wc never met with a more remsUi^able verification of Swift’R eaying, 
we think it is, that a pice map is a man of very nasty ideas,” 

Among the various treatises which have considerably multiplied of* 
late, as to the means of preserving j^eftlth and prolonging life, we are in- 
clined to assign no mean place to that of Mr. Pjmnuyj^^ on aeooont of the 
^neral tone of good sense, and the highly practice character, by winch 
it is pervaded. He has no .special ren^^y” to propose far th© evils to 
which flesh is heir ; but he gives plenty judicious advice in regard to 
the avoidance of any influences which tend to add tp their burthen. .The 
difficulty, however, docs not lie so much in our want of knowledge, as in 
our want of resolution to act upon that knowledge, when .convenience, 
or what we think necessity, urges us»to continue in a ceursc VhichJ 
l)ro&peetivcly, we feel to he injudicious. It is not 6rd> the } oi^tig and 
thoughtless votary of dissipation, ’but the hard-worked middle-aged 
toiler in a business or profession, who draws lulls’ at a long date,* the 

B of which win be demanded at a future peribd with fearful in-» 
3ut in the present state of society, how is a man with a family, 
g, with limited means, to educate and put thorn forward in the, 
his own exertions alone, to avoid this impiaidenco f ♦ 
irrible outbiS?ak of* chol^, during the epidemic Of 185 f, in 
nd Broad-street, (l-olden-square,'* a locality which had not 
been seriously aftbeted in either of the preceding epidemics, must bo 
still fresh in the memory of our readers ; who will probably recollect, 
also, Jjiow many hypotheses were put forward, €0 account for this 
a})parent exception to the ordinary laws of its (Htfusiou. The Vestry 
of St. James’s adopted the very sensible course of appointing an effi- 
cient committee, lor the purpose of inquiring what there was in the 
previous sanitary condition of the district, jvhich might have operated 
in determining the local developwient vf the cholera-poison; and this 
committee, which seems to ha\ e performed its office with praiseworthy 
industry and sagacity, has come to th<5* very important conclusion, 
that, whilst other conditions may have had a subordinate influence, by 
far the most important agency rias exerted by the use of the water 
from a particular pump, the well of which bad been* contaminated by 
communication with a drain. The introduction of water thus con^ 
taminated with putresoent matter, into the living body, has been . 
proved to render ijb peculiarly susceptible of the influence of any 
zymotic pofson, and particuhurly of the cholera'^potaon ; whilst, if it 
should have happened (as is by no moans improbable) ihitt^ the drain 
had' received the evacuations of a patient affected either wijbh chpler^ 
or with choleraic diarrhoea, the poison would itself have been diiFimd 
by the very same means. ' This was proved to been aeirqally %he * 
• case in a veiy siniiliu! outbreak which took place in iBristol about the 

^ ** The Influsiioe of Oooupafion on Healili and Xiife ; With a lletnedy fbr 
attaining the Utmost I^eogth of Lify dompaUblo wiffi fiio Present Constitution of 
35400/ % Jod Piuney, I&q- fiondon ; ISW. lSc»i]|gpKito» $ro. pp. 07. 

Beport of the Cholera Outbreak in the radih of 18t TameSi Westminster, ^ 
during the autumn of 18S4.** Presented to the Yestiy by theChplera Inquiry 
Committee, July, London : ia55« OlnuK^. fiff* ltd. With Maps 

and Plans. 
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same tim|{i: the houses attacked b^ing spread alotig a Hue of streets 
^supplied water by pipes from a r^^ervoir fed by a spring called 
' Wdil^ some of them at a cQUsiderablo dii^ance from this reser- 

voir ; ftflr it was ascertained by the^^eareful inq^uiries of Dr. W. Budd, 
not only that the water of the reseiwoir had been contaminated by the 
bursting of a drain proceeding from a house above it, but ialao that 
in this house ‘a case of cholera had occurred just previously to tho 
general outbreak in question. \v e are far flrom believing that these cases 
prove that such the yenoral mode in which the cholera-poison is 
multiplied and difhised ; on the contrary, we believe that everything 
which either .tends to the introduction or to tho retention of dccompos- 
Ing organic matter within the living body, rendors itaHt nidwt for the 
development of poison-germs, brought either by the atmo-^phere 
or by any of the inyrstu. Bub we ‘think that ibey establish a strong 
castf m lavour of tho 'doctrine, that tho contamination of water is one 
of the modes by Which this terrible disease is spread ; and that, where 
it doe^j operate, its operation is most fearfully potent, aud»*iaj iijj|^t> 
thciHjfore,, to be guarded against with the most jealous care. 

There is* no subject of wbteh “a httlo knowledge^* is so dangisr^^ 
thing as ft is hi the case of Practical Medicine. People affected wlfli 
chronic complaints are apt to road almost every book which they fancy 
may throvf light upon the nature of their malady, especially if it also 
promises a cure ; and, regardless of the ad<ige, (whobC truth is generally 
acknowledged and &cted upop, even by doctors themselves,) th|t “ he 
who treats his own ease has a fool for his patient/^ they try upon them- 
selves without discrimination all the methods of treatment which they 
find mentioned 5 and by such a course of proceeding, as well as by con- 
stantly dwelling upon their symptoms, they are almost sure to aggra- 
vate their sufferings, turning slight ailments into severe diseases, and 
not unfrequently developing imaginary maladies into real ones Bo, too, 
mothers who are deeply read* in ^domestic medicine” are apt to cram 
their children with physic, often iu large and injurious quantities, because 
they think it necessary to be efenW someihiny. And Lady-Bountifuls, 
in plaice^ of the innocent diet-drin1cs and Comforting stomachics which 
they seryed-out in old times, force upon their poor neighbours such 
dosc» of powerful medicines as none but “heroic” practitioners would 
iiow-a-dkys dispense. Now, it is one qf the most marked features of 
improvihi^t in modem practice, that the intellig^t medical man is 
disposed tb finr more trust than forkneriy in l^ture, and to let her 
pure di 8 eii$<^ Wl her owir wherever he f^s that he can safely do so; 

an<l it is oftemfais'b^hest* wisdom, therefore, to do nothing else than 
* paji his patlenkin^hl most favourable circumstahets fext her efficient 
'The headers ^ *’JDomestic Medicines,'^ who fimey thsA.druye * 
for every malady, arc the subjects with whom a wise 
andeenseieniaeos prtiQtltieiier finds it most di&mlt te deal ; Ibr they 
have asto what ohadwteto be done, and consequently 

their <nihi idei« ^ tejhe ^haligcafeidsP^ ^ whd does not do it. 
In our view^ ought to contaiurlittle 

elm tiban in regard to the efiet and reginum of 

the siirit, the^managemcnt of the sick-room, the influence of change of 
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cHinatc, dccue, and occupattoii on ohronic dUeasea, — ^in fact, everything 
which falls tinder the head tjf dofnontie arrangement ; with diifeetibna 
for the course to be pursued und^ "the more common eitiriergen^ca 
arising out .of accident or snddcnljr-fletelitoed taaMks ; account 
of the uses and doses of somO ten or twelve medieines whfioh may bo 
employed with tolerable safety^ ti ought, to ho the first principle in 
the composition of ouch a book, that Its^m^eotiona shall lead*to no serious 
harm, even when put in practice in eased to which they may be inap- 
propriate ; and the ohsoryance of thb principle would 'at once cut away 
the greater part of what wo regaM os the most objoctiong»ble matter in 
works of this dass. Of the two books before we decidedly .prefer 
Mr Kesteven’s, as most n^riy approrimating the staudatd we hi^yo* 
laid down; the ** Eminent J?hysiciap*^ seems to hhve shown a 
marvellous lack of ♦ judgment, both as to whdt Jio has inserted and 
what he* has omitted. 


HISTOllY, BIOGBAMY, YOYAGES AND TRAYELB. 

W ITH the rest of the wo^ld we come with onr homage to Mr* 
Macaulay.^ dlStoady, strong, and unilbrm, the Btrdkm of his 
thought continues to flow ; and, without effort, oi* with no outward 
sign of it, he keeps his place as the first lining writer of English proue. 
There is no occasion for us to quote from Mr. Macaulay, to criticize 
or to praise him. Our readers lopg ago have made their own quota- 
tions, selected their favourite passages — have read and read again every 
I>age of his history, and the universal appropatioa of the world has at 
once dispensed with the necessity of panegyric and made censure 
iniposbiUe, except to those who are ambitious of a foolish singularity. 

Oil whatever side we look at tliis book, whether at the style ojf 'it 
or the matter of it, it is ^ike astonishing. The style is faultlessly 
lummpus ; every word \s iix its right place ; every sentence is. exqui- 
sitely balanced; the current never Homer, according to the 

Itoman poet, may .be |fometimes languid : Mr. Macaulay is? always 
bright, sparkling, attractive. Every paragraph contain^ a succession 
of pleasing ^urpria^, 'and tb a | wise ^ud the unwise, may be, alike 
charmed by a writer wlm, is never shaSow^ yet makes^ no 

demand upon the infeUeot of hi» readai's— whp atonce relateji his story,^ 
and supplies in a few words,’ vrith a ji^ioiop^' epithet or a well-turned 
clause, the sentiments which, in a rational mind^^itL cji^ht 
Xlultivafied men are thus plea^ to meet tiimr own^tho^kguta eapi^y^^d 
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BO exoolle^tlv, and those to whom thought is usually unfamiliar are 
^ tmable to refuse their attention when adaressed in language at once so 
Reasonable and so transparent. . * 

And the marvel of the stylo hcOb^ies Still greater when wo think of 
the matter of this history in its naked suhbtauce, unadorned by the 
artist’b skill. Mr. Macaulay *b touch carpets a desert with verdure, 
and brings water-B]^ringfl out Of tho dry ground. In no period of this 
nation’s life have the fortunes of it been committed to men on tho whole 
so base, so worihksfl, intelleetuallyand morally — if Mr. Macaulay’s ac- 
count of them be true — so without claim' to interest and without power 
of exyiting it, as those who ruled England in tlic years which lie has 
'described in his present volumes. William the Third and Archbishop 
Tiilotson ai-e* almost the only characters upon the canvas on which the 
eye can rest without poiitempt or disgust, and we are alike amazed at the 
genius which, out of such materials, has created a htory so faseiniiting, 
and at the patience which hab consented to labour in so dibiual a 
region. Wo inia^ne the Revolution of 1688 as something groat and 
glorious, because it succeeded — ^because the constitution of this country 
then asstxjaied ’those forms of liberty which have secured the peaceful 
development of our national energy. In ^atitude for so gi’eat a good 
we attribute the sucecsb of that revolution to the moderation with 
which it vgas conducted, and insensibly ■transfer actors the cha- 

racter of the opcjph to which they belonged. ^JBut a very small 
acquaintance with English ^ history bufficcb to show us (and if any 
doubt remained, Mr. Macaulay’s volumes would disperse it for ever) 
that it was not by the Marlboroughs, the Shrewsbury s, the Seymours, 
that English liberty was really won. The battle was fought forty 
yews before, by men of a ixv other stamp than they ; and the relative 
position of the Crown and the.*‘peoplc was decided by no manoeuvring 
of eloquent parliamentary conventions, but by sword and musket on 
the stricken fields of Marstoh Moor and Worcester. If English free- 
dom had never possessoci truer friends than the heroes of 1688, the 
Stuart princes might have built their thrones upon tho grave of that 
freedom with little fear of opposition ; and the boasted moderation of 
the.secopd revolution was possible only from the light effort which 
was required to effect it. There was^no ocoalion-to appeal to those 
stronger and deeper passiions which, when once heated, will not con- 
sent so readily to'sftbside into constitutional temperature. 

'The founders of ^Hhis second temple/’ as th^ appear in Mr. 
/Macaulay’s seem to have been men without faith in God or 
mqn, privately eehsual and 'politically profligate to a degree which is 
almost bc^ona bedflef. They were^ Hke the dishonest gamblers of a 
racecourses outwardly supporting the fovouriteof the hour/ 
but hedging SOoretfy on the chances of hw opponent— venah peqiired, 
treacherous, ahd eari^ only to secure themselves and their own inte- 
rests all emitingepcaes. The honest enthusiasts also, whether 

Republican or Ji^coUte, fare lirtle better in Hr. Macaulay’s bauds. 
The Caineroniai&f^ *aa they are here represented, were impracticable 
fanatics. Amoitf tht Ronjurors, Ken alone is permitted to retain 
our sympathy ; Ken's charioter is spared at the expense of his 
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untlerstandin". Except m tbe kin^, there is no singleness of pur- 
poso> no heroism, no greatness anywhere; not one man, on any side, 
shown to us whom, as Englishrfeh, we can remember with pride. 

So sadly is this the complexion ^f*Mr. Maeatiky*g siK>ry, that wo 
might be at a loss to know why it so ait^active^wli^re the fascina- 
tion of it lies. The style, indee^might be an aSeouate explanation. 
It is a deliglit to read an EngliBh liook to cacccUptly written ; and, 
agiun, our own history, whether It he t6 our credit or to dur eliame, is 
of necessary interest to us. All lotions are curioua, if they can be 
nothing bettei*, about the doings of their ancestors ; and Mr. Macau- 
lay’s industry, which, enormous as it is, is accompanied by a memory 
e(iual to the most extraordinary demands upon it, has lighted up a« 
region wliich was before, for the most part, mere ‘darkness, and has 
bronglit out, distinct in form and coltiiu*, the pictures of men and'thirigs 
which liuug before us in dim and shapeh'ss masses. There is much, 
too, in the coh(‘r(3nt reasonableness of his narrativc/or wliat appears • 
like reasonaVlenesa to those among us who have no means of correcting, 
what wo read. 'J'he parts of the various actions grow one out of the 
other. The actors are exhibited as influenced by motivQS wjiicb, if we * 
disapprove, we at least can Understand ; and thus we feel iX pleasure 
like that which a good portrait gives us, or, indeed, any good* work of 
art — the pleasure of seeing a successful imitation, a true represeuta- 
tion, in a graceful form, of something which exists, or hks oxisted| 
iudepondonSy of ourselves. We are gratified with tho successful like- 
ness ; we seem to feel that, although we ^ay not have ourselves seen 
tlh) original, yet that the imitation carries, in its general vraheni^ 
blance, a guarantee of its fidelity^ and that we hai^c before us a real 
image of a real thing. 

But something more than this is reejnirea to explain a j)op.ularity so 
unprecedented as that of, Mr. ‘Macaulay. Works of genius are 
usually slow in finding reception ; and a ivclcome so universal is not 
to be accounted for by. mere excellence of laanucr. Ilo appears ‘iu 
a remarkable degree to express Ibr the nincleejjjth century iis own 
reflections upon its own greatness. Ho tells his.atory in such a .manner 
as to gratify with the most delicate flattery the self-approbation of 
every reader of thc.preaent age. His estimate of the possiblliiie*s,of 
human nature in the way of virtue is hot perhaps a high one ; but he 
a])pcars to be satisfied that the* present century is, on the whoje, the 
happiest which the world has seen ; that, taiknig' the average of all 
classes of the community, the necessaries and the comfortj^ of life 
more evenly distributed, tliat moral and -intellectual cultivf^tion ime- 
trate more widely and deeply among the masses of giankind, than Any - 
•earlier period haa been privileged, to see» This is itself a nleasadt^re- 
fleetion, and it is reiuteipd e^un more f^recable ^hy the ,in wnich 
it is convoyed. It is impUed in the contrasts w^ueh^^thosaigh not dwelt 
upon, are inevitably suggested by* the whole sabsW<^ pf hismarrativo. 
There is not one of his r<^ders>‘the purest *i4 meanest of them, who 
may not Wo compared himseljt to his oivn advantage with the confi* 
denttal ministers, the statesmen, the nobleSt t^e*elergy of the court of 
William ; who may not honestly feel thal^ in hie basest moments, be 
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couU have stooped to bo Mr. Haoaalaj V Marlborough, or have 
conscience with the sophiatarka which raised Sherlock to a 
in a thousand oth^ whya^'the man of the nineteenth 
eentin? is enabled to look upm hkiiiMdi .with complacency. The mar 
te^ progress is too evident to require more than graceful illustration. 
Morality and public jui^iee axe r^rosented to have advanced with 
equal strides i ahd ^sometimbs, xqde^, m his eagerness to paint some 
gratifying examples, the historian ventures ii^ trifling over-state- 
ments. For instance/ in calculating the salaries of the Post-Oflice 
clerks/he finds the average of their incomes now to be three times what 
it was under William, and he gives to the present the fujl benefit of the 
f advantage, forgetting the difference in the value of money, which would 
perhaps revepse the proportion. 

This, however^ is a. small matter ; and any number of analogous 
inadveHonees would scarcely impair theconfldent effect of his pictures. 

. Nor is the progress which we have all made since the seventeenth 
century the only pleasant reflection which he suggests to us. It might 
be that the dose of that century was a period of peculiar worthlessness; 
'it might.h^«tHat'we had but risen out of a hollow upon the crest of a 
wave, from which there might be again a descent before us. But Mr. 
Macaulay encourages us to hope for a future as progressive as the past. 
He will not allow that> with all their pr^ifiigacy and venality, William's 
ministers find William’s parliaments wxre baser than those of Elizabeth. 
Some persona indetd there were, as he admits, who sighed at the appa^ 
rent degeneracy ; but he ilfiig saside the unwisdom of such reasoners 
with an easy contempt ; and m his scorn of those who would exalt the 
past at the expense of the present, implies (for otherwise the scorn 
would be out of place) th|t there is no such thing as national degene- 
racy, or at least that in the present happy state of the world it can 
never reappear. We confess to finding Mr. Macaulay’s bitterness on 
thja poinh a little unnecessary. Inasmuch as oil the old nations bad 
seen their periods of growth and decay, th^re was nothing absolutely 
absurd if men who^remembered the Long Parliament imagined a 
change for the wiorsein a time when the voti^ of members were bought 
and sold like any other commodity ; if those who had served under 
a jBlake'or a Cromwell could not offer an equal homage to a Bussell 
or a Marlborough. 'Literature and 'art, too, furnished an excuse 
for a miagiviiig. . In Oreece and Borne the same centuries witnessed 
alik^ the culmination oC intellect and of national power. Poetry 
pnd painting perished in medheVal Italy with the &e^om of the Be- 
puhlics. 4^1mc of one Vfas the sure indicator of the decline of 
thd otheK>^,and so jn* Dyden was but a poor exchange for 

^It^, *apd Wycherley an4 Conmve very questionable rivals of Ben ^ 
Jenson saoA of Sbakspeaare* Mrt Macaulay himsdff, in his earlier writ- 
ings, encomaged vs degree the mistime which now he reprobates. 
He taught US to b^ave,i{hat Fletcher was pure compared to Congreve, 
mid to see in vitiaiioii'of the stage fa evidence eff the corruption of 
morality. The stSitesmeii of Elizabetl^ also>, whom he now accuses of 
having up p^ody fortunes by the sde of their patrmiago, he 
once held up to out reiqieot as comparatlvdy pure. 
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But these and similar pbenomona we may now assnro ouiaelves 
were only superficial. The Tudor Blisters, Mr. Macaulay infetiR^s 
us^ were as profligate in realitjr h* ihoifftof the Bestovotimi and^thet 
Revolution ; while the latt^ Inflldtely mom entWKtened upon 
the true mtorests of mankind If Jjootey •hos.declmed, it because tho 
genius of the country has passed into a more praeticel dJreotion ; and 
secuie in our constitutional liberty, f^em^testoi^thb ocmvietion that 
progre«», material, intellectudi, mors^ soeial, and political, i^rms the 
law under which we Kve and breath^. It is true that among the con- 
sequences of that liberty every man may now “ do what he will with 
his own;” and bceauso certain men had done what was wrong with 
their own, a million human beings in these isttods wereV a few yearo 
back, piteously starved to death. But what was tliat to*us— believcm 
as we in the new evangile of political eeonolny ? Was not the 
population of Ireland unwholcsomely redundant f Was not beneficent 
nature interfering for our relief? Let us not disturb ourselves. Wo. 
are a great age. The universe has waited amdously for us* to be 
born, and Mr. Macaulay is our most eloquent prophet. He pos- 
sesses all qualifications but one to give him a place among tlhi^ greatest* 
of writors. That one We may be excused if w© briefly mentton. 

Some historians, like some poets, when they lying their characters 
before us, do not attempt to*dc<seribe them exhaustiroly. In their 
pages, as in real life, a certain portion only of the thoughts &nd ai^tions 
of men admit of being interpreted in words. Tbore remains in every 
one a certain world of sentiment which i8\isiblo in results, but cannot 
itself be sounded. Even with a keen self-scruiirty, we can each of us 
penetrate but a little way into ibis portion of ourselves ; while it is 
here nevertheless that the secret sources hidden of the character 
and the will. Thus it is that we are f uch an enigma to one another. 
Thus it is that, if we vrould describe other men faithfully, we must be 
careful not only to observe what they do, ’but to attempt by sympathy 
to fed as they feel; and when we have done pur best in ttds way, w© 
must content ourselves with an Inadeciuate conclusion, and leave our 
riddle only half interpreted at last. This secret of hisiart Mr. Macaulay 
has failed to loam. He explains evei'y thing and every man, ^ and 
explains them too easHy, He is a Whig ard a philosophef, anti he 
sees and judges oveiy man froip his o'^ positioh. Be knows nothbg 
and cares nothing for 1ihe dilferonces of cliaraoten and, feding; and 
whether it be Ken or the Master of Stair, whether ijb ‘be 

Claverhous© or the Duke of. Marlborough, he brings them alike before 
the bar of his own und^retonding; he reduce their motives anddilieir 
conduct to prinoiples which the und<y standiti^ cah estimate^ pai^ 

• his verdict npoA them as that faodty gives its ahswwr. uw the 
word understandbg because we con find no other to express our mean- 
ing, not that it is really appr^riate, 'We intend by 4t tiiiik method of 
judging which makes no allowilnoe diflbrenee of ae&tkncnt, and 
tries men according to tbCHae general endovmenhl wfaioh they are prea 
sumed all to share in common. 

And thus, knoving a*ve do, how fov of HU) I6«hed <jlMetg of our 
hearts such a key will open, we inclinO to douhi^, a&at all, whether Mr. 
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Macaulay’s portraits are true to their originals, — ^whether, if Mr. Mac- 
aulay were offered a few minutes’ conversation with the originals 
i themselvos, even he himself would not fed ratheir uneasy at the pro- 
spect of the rencontre. • • ‘ 

In coimexion with our great hfei^rian we have to inentiofi the name 
of one to whom Mr. Macaulay was probably indebted for his introduc- 
tion to histojrical science, sCnd to whom perhaps we are all more in- 
debted than *'^6 know, Mr. 'Bohn has given us a re]>rint of the 
** Lectures of Professor Smyth on the First Frenclx Eevolutioii/“^ and 
when y^e read theseleoturcs we are at no loss to understand why Cam- 
bridge has produced of late years so many illustrious thinkers. For 
two entire gcneratioJDt the political intellect of that university was 
under tlio training a man who was perhaps better fitted for an in- 
atractoi* in the great social questions of the modern world tliau any 
one^who has filled the chair of Professor in this country. Profe'^sor 
.Smyth seemed, in an eminent degree, to consider only what his par- 
ticular duty was in the position which ho occupied. It was not to 
deliver eloquent essays, to advocate jmrticular oi)inions, to form a 
^school wljiq should, grow up the champions of any particular party in 
tlie State; Jlis office was to teach all who came to him to think 
soberly and wisely for themselves — ^to lay before them the elements 
out of which they were to form their pwn conclusions. lie insisted 
only on thnse (werlasting rules of morality by w'hich all actions ought 
to ho guided, and all sound judgment on the actions of others ought 
to be founded. And thus, whatever wei’c the ojnuions of those who 
can\e to him-— whether they were llepuhlicans or Absolutists, Whigs or 
Tories, High Church or Low, — ^therc^w^as not one who might not go 
aw’ay better fitted to take his part as a defender of the cause which he 
had chosen, because lie was cautioned against extravagaiK^e, because he 
was taught to feel the barriers* beyond w^ich his opinions might not 
be pressed. 

*lt happimcd tliat after laying dowm Mr, Macaulay’s history these 
lectures were the first book to which we turned. It is not easy to 
imagine a stronger .contrast. Some contrast was inevitable from tlic 
different objects of the writers. Mr. Macaulay addresses the world at 
larg5. Prpfessor Smyth was addressing hearers who were to play a 
part themselves in positions of r<5spon.sil)ility sind power. Mr. Macau- 
lay wrjtee to inform and to please the multitude* Professor Smyth 
was flaying down conditions of judgment, and forming the minds of 
sttudeuts. But the opposition lies deeper than in the form. Tho 
nabiijjf of thought in- the two men are essentially contrary. Mr. Mac- 
• auhiy. gives |ns opinion confidently. Profesbor Smyth can never bo 
sufficiently diffident. Mr. Macaulay understands nothing of varieties < 
of vCntimeht. Professor Smyth knows that there Uo betyreen man and 
man constitutional differences which can fmd no meeting ground. Mr. 
Macaulay exhausts bis subject so far as holsecs into it, leaving no place 


* ''Lectures on tihe History of the French Bevolution.** By William Smyth, 
Professor of Modem Hiiftoiy in the Univerfity of Cambridge. New Edition. 

London ; Henry Bohn. 
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nor room for obscurity, and nothing to be suppliei by the rettder**^ me- 
ditation. Profesw Stnyth^sq inarshalB* hi& suWeet as not only to 
leave it unexhausted, but to sbovf tbat^ in its full significance, it ijj 
inexhaustible. Therp is no occasij^n. to pursue the OQitiparisou ; to 
)»ave iu'^tituted it at all jn6y bo thought gratuitous^ But it is in- 
structive to observe how very differently, tno^ phenbmenft of modem 
history can represent themselves to twp,men whose pursv^s havobeen 
analogous, if not i^dcntical, and who in their general conclusions do not 
widely disagree. 

That these lectumf^ w5J[ be widely interesting We Oannpt undertake 
to say. They will interest always the same class of perhons to whom 
they wore originally addressed. But to underst«md*thcm re(iuir.QS' 
knowledge which the public does not generally po^Wss, ftnd a degree 
oF thought for which the public has little'time. .But if endurance lie 
a te'^t of 1 tiluo, they arc of the true metal ; for they are as fVesh to-3ay 
in Mr. Bohn’s octavos, as they were forty years ago when m^ny of 
i hem were first delivered. When Mr. Smyth was first a Professor at* 
i\i!nbiidgo, Napoleon was in the aenith of his power, and England, 
could only sec in the Revolution an outbreak of the spifit&'of Hell. 
Yet Mr. Smyth could then appreciate, at its full weight,* the long 
course of crime and folly by which the aristocracy of Prance ^ad pro- 
voked the storm. ‘While he aWmired Mr. Burke’s foresight^ ho could 
censure his fanaticism. And in the first years of thp great struggle' ho 
could exult in the high-spirited entlmbia«m which had risen again«:it 
tyranny. lie was able to censure the criminal interference of the 
allied .sovereigns, to show how the blindness of reactionist coiwvatibin 
l>rovoked the madness of the Freiticli }>eople. And there were no actors 
m the great drama except tho Terrorists, Cor whom ho was without 
kind of sympathy. Time went in, and with it the world and 
tlio world’s opinions. The Restoration c^mo and tho second Rovolu» 
tion. England had her Reform Bill and Toryism sunk under *an 
eclipse. But Professor Sirtyth remained the same. A riotv spirit had 
)>assod over history. It became the- fashion to palliate even the Beigii 
of Terror, a.s a ncMjcssary phenomenon, a manifestation of inovitaWe 
laws. Again wo baVd the same calm voice declaring that doriine is 
crime, that men ate n&t elements and forces, but reasonable beings, 
accountable for their actions to-(>od and to one another, that humanUiy 
must not be defirauded of the instinctive horror with which it foatljes 
alike an Alva and a Robespierre, Mr. Smyth could feel for the Gi- 
rondists, for he believed that they were dfiizled by a true Enthusiasm!* 
lie would hear nothing of the enthusiasm t)f the Jacobin Qlub. .It 
was the evil fountain of wholly evil things. ThusT we epno^^E tfeat 
Professor Smyth has represented ffom the first, the iudj^maht 
the better ^se of marikiuid has arrived, or will at faet arrive on these 
subjet'ts. And fi’om .the calm ^emper with whkib he iixpresses las 
various censures, there is not one of us who^may hpt le^ with profit, 
from his writinj^ the lesson which we can no longer reSceive from his 
living lips, 'tlie aristocrat may b^ tdught to avoid'the f^nits by which 
a stronger aristocracy than ours has fallen. The reformer will see hotv 
near enthusiasm lies to madness *, he will learn to allay his impatience for 

[Vol. LXV. No. eXXVin ]-New Seeies, Vol. IX. No. 11. S S 
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ideal cohstitutiom; and as he loves his own cause of liberty, to work for it 
witixin the laws of morality, ‘We do npt bind oui?selves to all Professor 
Sniyth’s opintons. He thinks that tVP'tJ volution failed; and ifliberty, in 
its constitutional moaning, was thfi object of the raovemout, ])t‘rhap-:» it 
has failed. Put liberty is a vague*word. Justice perhaps, rather than 
liberty, nas the .end of the pevolution. A careless and profligate aris- 
1ocra<*y, who" believed that they existed iipon earth for nothing ehe 
hut for their own pleasure, were taught then the dreadful lesbon that 
they existed tor bomething else than pleasure. The duties which they 
and their fathers had forgotten cned out against them for vengeance, 
and they wore destroyed from off the face of the earth as a sign to all 
‘nunkind. 'In this sense the French Revolution did not fail. 

• ^Vhile wo won the subject of modern revolutions, we may mention 
a'little hook which ought to he of interest to Englishmen. It has 
ruri aho through two editions in a few weeks, and may therefore bo 
proburacd to be of m<‘rit The absorbing question all over the conti- 
nent, 'M. dc Montalemhert tells us, is the future of England. Will Plng- 
, land iu these stormy times earry her constitution through, or will she 
share the.foVtUnes of Europe, and he swept into the general stream of 
confusion. This question M. do Montalemhert hai^ undertaken to 
answer in a small volume of three hundred pages, and we must mako 
OUT courtqpus acknowledgments to hinl for the tribute which he has 
paid to our iialional charader. Wo have a fair chance of escaping, he 
thinks, altogether undaiuagqd ; and even if democracy overtakes us at 
fast, wo arc a people, ho says, of ho much good sense, and we have been 
trained so carefully iu self-government, that we need not anticipate any 
very terrible disast *r. Herodotus tells a story of a number of persons 
who were persuad'd oach«that his own misiortuncs were the' worst 
which could ho laid u])on him, ilnd eaeli was ready to exchange his own 
burden for his neighbour’s,-^ The experiment was tried, and it is need- 
IcsH to say that each in llie end was too happy to take again that which 
he had brought, and hasten home wjth it a w iser man. Something of 
this kind might he the ease with the continental politicians who see in 
England at preseht certain peculiar conditions of prosperity which they 
thexuselyes try vainly to achieve. They forget their own advantages ; 
tliey do not or will not see that w’^e too. have odt shkre in the common 
weaknesses of humanity, . M . de Montalembert’s book is more generous 
than wise ; though \vo may agree with his conclusions, and hope 
well for our political prospects, it is assuredly not upon the grounds 
%which aro.hero olfered for our encouragement. Our most vital danger, 
he. thinks, is from’ the spirit which is represented chiefly by Mr. 
♦OaWyloi and his ‘power of estimating rightly the deeper mind of, 
Ungi^a emnot h© rated very highly, when we find him describing * 
this writer as “ having described the French Revolution in a series of 
tableaux, where the frightfidness of the crimes and the 
innoeei^e'of the vioHms is trav^tied With a revolting buffoonery.’* 
He beUeves also in the power of institutions with a devotion in which 

’ I’Atsnir Pohdoue de f^Aagloterre.” Per le de Montalembert 
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we imperfectly participate. He writes as if men were made forin^ititu- 
tions, and not institutions* for*idett. And he overrates, we thinks the< 
extent of the spirit of self-sacriiicojn onr higher oivbrs. The English 
aristocracy, according to MontaleniheH/were never nohier, never more 
patriotic, liever more disinterested than at the present day. It may 
be ^o ; but the signs of all this are less apparent thmi vo could, wish. 
And there is another important element wanting in hft calculation. 
There are in these islands some twenty million human beings belonging 
to what are called the working efasses, by whoiA the future* of the 
country may be though!^ likely in some degree to be alfcoted. Of what 
the condition of these persons may be, either* matenally^or* morallyj, 
M. Montalembcrt knows nothing. They have no.tNki&lence for him, 
except as the subjects of aristocTatic benevolence ; and the bclfefe, th'e 
convictions, the hopes, the prospects, the desires of this swariplng 
mass of humanity, are not admitted among tlie factors in tlie problein. 
as it is now presented to us. Perhaps it will be happier for. us, if 
we work with all our energy at our duties as each day brings them 
to m, and cease idly to vex ourselves with, the secrets of an inscrutahler 
to-morrow. 

A Mr. Gt, S. Poulton, a gentleman whoso name is not known to us, 
has written “ A Now History; of England,*’^ whiph he thinks that he 
“ may say without boasting is more complete than has ever before 
been compiled in one volume.” In a certain sense his boast is just, 
for the story begins with C.Dsar and is •carried down to the Russian 
war. That his work is in any other sense more complete, his readers 
will not probably be ready to admit. The materials socln to be loosely 
collected irom the most superficial of modern authorities. There is 
no appearance of original research, And as *Mr. Poulton gives no wfe- 
renccb, w© cannot credit hipi with an industry of which he^ has given 
no evidence. The thought is poor ; the style is vulgar and ihaccurate. 
The preface, however, dep^^cates criticism ; and as there is no likelihood 
that the book will be read, we may spare oufselvcs the trouble of ex* 

posing its mistakes and mibstatements. , * .• 

We have already noticed the first two volumes of Jiieutcnant 
Hurton's Pilgrimage to El Mcdinah and Meccab.”® Thu third is^ 
now completed, and we accompany the author* Irom Medinah, where 
we left him, to the* close of his perilous adyoniture. . In what lemaiued 
of the expedition, Lieutenant Burton sustained his charastcr with i/lie 
bame skin* In his account of it, he exhibits the same^ ability* M'Jk 
w ritcr of which we before tad to speak' in so high praW. f he*c^ 
soription of Meccah is curious, yet on the whole disappointing. 
eye of the unbeliever it is a common Arabian town, and we toe t^nj^Jted 
to regret the imagined beauty and solemnity which the reaUlfji^ nte 
displaced fbr ever. Little is described as interesting, little to cha«« 
racteriblac. We find nothing ^to ex plain or make inteUigihlo the 
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S hot’s history.' As tho splendour has faded from the religion, 
ity seems to have passed away with it^frota the holy places. The 
plaeos are as little holy as any* other places j the relies as vulgar ns 
relics usually; and the whole, cfeotjof the scene tawdry and’ poor. Wc 
make room for a siiTgle extract, not upon the antiquities^ but upon 
Arabian poetiy :•»— 

“From the ancient periods of the Arab’s history we find him prfictisiug 
* knight errantry/ >«fildest lonn of.clu\alry. ‘Tne songs of Anlar/ says 
the author of ‘Tin* Crescent and the Cross/ Sliow httlc of the true duvaliic 
spirit. What thinks tJie reader of sentiments like these ? ‘ This vali<iui man/ 
.remarks Ant at, ‘hath defoiided tho hmiour of women’ We reail in another 
place, ‘Mer^, Igrd, is the noblest quality of the nobh*.’ Again, ‘ It i«. llic 
most igBominifius of deeds to take free-born w omen piisouers/ * Bear not malice, 
O'Shibub!’ quoth the hero, ‘for of nmliee good nev^er eamo.’ Is there no 
trud greatness in tliis sentiment P ‘Birth is the boast of the fam/mU; nolihi 
is the youth who bfeaieth eveiy ill, who eiotluth himself in mail duiiiig tiu* 
nooutiae heat, and who waudeioth through tlie ouler daikness of tlie mght * 
And why does the ‘knight of kmghtslovc Ibla’ because sbe is blooming as 
‘the sun a^dawn, willi bail black as the midiiigbt shades, with Puiadise in her 
eye, her bosom an ouehnntmeiit, and a foim wsving like the tamarisk when tho 
soft wind , blows from the lulls of Ntjd'’’ i'es, but his rhest ex])aiuls also 
with the tlioughfs of her ‘laith, purity, and affection.’ It is her moral u'* well 
as her jnatejnal excellence that makes her tlie heio’s ‘hope, and hcaijug, and 
sight/ I hiTueuI to^see so many ini elligtnl tiandleis misjudging the Aiab, 
after a superficial expeiiencc o^a lew debased Syrians or Siuaitts. The true 
chil^ou of Antar ha\c not ceased to be gentleincii.” 


Before leaving Lieutenant Burton, wo must con^atulaio him on 
having found an efficient corrector of the jiress for liitf present volume. 
It is almost free from the errors which disfigured its predecessors. 

An interesting aoeount of New Zealand has been writlun by Mr. 
Taylor, which deserves to Ivj extensively fead.^' Mr. Taylor had the 
bq»t opportunities of becoming acipiaintcd with the coimtry, for he 
was many years a missionary among the natives ; and being a clever 
observing person, he has been, able to furnish by far the most complete 
deK'ription of thfs curious country which as y et has been laid before 
the public. The New' Zealanders themselves, their language, character, 
customs, my tliology, religion ; .the soil, the SlimAto ; the prospects 
and history of the English colonies ; the geology”, the natural produc- 
tiojds of the. island, -r-all‘ these subjects are elaborately and carefully 
treated; and although wo may regret the abseneo in Mr. Taylor of 
itoourate scientific knowledge, yet he lays the material before us 
without fcserve on Vhielx he rests his conclusions ; and we may be 
gr^ftetul ^0 him fof his facts, if we hesitate before admitting his rea* 
The effects of m exclusively clerical training are.ioo visible. 
& is haunted a susj^ieion that he has discovered philosopher’s 
rtone of evangelicid divinity, the long bst ten tribes of Ifitrael. He 
finds his proofs of IdeutityJn the langu^e ; but he is imperfectly ac- 
quainted tvith the principles of comparative philol^y, and wc fear that 
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Ills arguments will hardly bear examiniiig. Tlie connexion of lan- 
guages may be traced where theim is resemblance in organisation as 
well as in single words, Mb. Taylor himsfelf has given us an illustra- 
tion of the hazard of building specuk^ons Upon w.orda alone 

“ Wc have a word,” he says, admitted into oUr tnAisIation of the Testa- 
mont, n liich I very much doubt whether the translators,, though our fii>t 
hlfiori s(*liolaxs, ever sxispected .was anything bjit a gcnaine Mdian tford j and 
tliiit is ioromihi^ a sickle. Wondering what toronaihi could be! ongiiially» 
as th(‘y kid notluug like a sickle, or anything sharper tlian i^greenstone adze or 
Jiatelad, I put the question to au intelligent natjyc, Who laughed, arfd said, 

* Why, doift you know what it is, oince it is ouc “ jour own words P* 1 ex- 
pic^sed uiy ignorance. He said, that \\\q toronaihi is the sharpy kuifo which 
wli tiers use to cut up blubber with — ^thc draw-kmft*. TUo wo*rd has b(icn 
ualurali/.ed for half a cciiiury; and since that littk de^itriietiVo Jtnimal ihe 
nloll^c has so iiicreised as to become a pest, — for li.ciiis down the ripeliM 
wheat with its sharp teeth, and so eleantliai it almost appears to have bejm 
done with a knife, — the n.itjve.s liavc bestowed upon it lhc*namo of toronaihi^ 

Even for philological purpose.s, however, hfr. Taylor has collecieJ 
matter which will be extremely useful ; and on all .aoequuts^wo must* 
tiiaiik him cordially for liis .book. There is no question wbieh an in- 
tending emigrant to New Zealand can di^sire to ask, to w)iiqh this 
volume does nut contain mi ijatolligent aiisw^er. 

Two books upon Mexico may be read witli advantage by persons 
who desire to learn the i‘xtent of anarchy and worthlessness to which 
nations calling themselves civilized may Succeed in desceudin|^.^ Mr. 
Gabriel Ferry giv(‘s us the incidents to wliich a gentleman, in search 
of exciting amusements, may ciyiorience in the towns and cities and 
along tlie common tJioroughfires. The changes are rung upon all the 
forms of gambling, swindling, robbery, and assassination. Yet criqxo 
in Mexico ib divchted of a^l the charms of romance ; there aw no 
gra«*oful banditti who have been outlawed by the unjust formalities of 
society ; no blighted heroes in whom the most morbid imagination 6ftn 
feel an interest. The Spaniards rCnd the Aztecs, in their common de- 
generacy, have bred a race between them in whoiji ferocity is only 
held in check, by cowardice ; and who are, on the whole, the moat 
detestable specimens of humanity of which authentic accounts 4mve 
reached us. People who are curious in such matters may find enter- 
tainment in Mr. Ferry’s boolc. It is simpljr and jileasantly written, 
and they will learn at second hand, in the safe scblusion ®f tlidr 
chairs, the state of a country from which, if they visited it in 
proper persons, they would be exceedingly unliktdy to alivd. 

The same picture, though in a less ^reeable form, js presented by • 
Mr. Wilson,® whose disgust with'tho Mexicans is so mtcdfi^ as 4)0 ^tend 
even to their history. A people so vile in the reality mu^ alsO, he 
a<!*,urea himself, have been vile in their origin ; and Mr. Wilson 6^ 
grades Cortez into a vulgar buccanicr, Snd the famous story of the 
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conquest of Mexico "into an impudent lie* How it came to pass that 
so many versions of tho sanu^ story were written by eye-witnesses, 
whoalT substantially agreed — ^that it was* published to all the world, 
aftid passed uncontradicted^ whan •portez’s companions wefe most of 
them alive, when he was surrounded by rivals who would hav,e delighted 
to expose him, thousands of fresh adventurers were docking year 
by year to tjie scene of his achievements, and could test his truthful- 
ness on tlic spot — these little difficulties Mr, Wilson inadequately 
explains. He s^ays. “ the Inquisition controlled every printing-office 
in Spain and the eolonie|^ and its censors took good care that nothing 
should be pj^nted against the fair fame of so good a Christian as 
Cortez*” But this is loose reasoning; and we should advise the 
writer t/O leave lil'^tory alone, and eonQne himself to his personal expe- 
rience. Wliero he ‘ tells us what he has Imnsclf seen and heard, he 
writes like a man of sense and discretion. 

* A lady, calling herself “The Englishwoman in America,”® has 
writtch a pleasant little octavo, of 400 pciges, containing air account of 
a few weeks sj>ent in Canada and in the United States. A few weekb 
are scarcely sufficient to gaiii acquaintance with a now continent ; but 
the* authoress did not let the grass grow uilder her leet. She ventured 
down even into the Ear West with the help of tho railways, and we 
are bound to compliment her on the use ‘which she made of her oppor- 
tunities. Bhe is a lady in the licst sense of tho word, very clever, 
and, what is a more? rare mer^t, very rational. She travelled, in many 
instances, alone; she uniformly received the most marked attention 
wherever she went ; and she has repaid the courtesy of the Americans 
with an acknowledgment of their meritb which we cannot too highly 
praise. She is able to blame when occasion calls for it, and she has a 
good honest laugh in lier, too, ^bich breaks out under due provoca- 
tion ; but, whdt is better . than either, • she can admire heartily, 
generously, cordially, even though it be at the expense of her own 
countrymen. Ilorc is a little ant cdqte, which the John Bulls among 
us may read with advantagt*. The authoress was returning from 
Chicago,, by the Michigan Itailway ; — 

“TJlie Ojprs were veiy full, and were not able to seat all the passengers. 
.Consequently, accoi ding to the usages of Aniejicau%tjqu*ette, the gentlemen 
Tdcatcd the seats m lav our of the ladies, who took possession of them in a 
very uugraoioiis manner, as T tliouglit. The gentlemen stood in the pnssa^ 
down the centre. At fast all but one had given up their seats ; and whue 
stmppfug at the station another lady entered. 

Absent Tor a lady,*, said the oouductor, when he saw the crowded state of 
the car* The one gentleman 'did not stir. * A seat for a lady/ repeated the 
)nau,*in a niore imporibuslioue. Still no movement on the pmrt of Che gentle- 
man appealed to. * A seat for a lady; don’t you see there's a lady Wduiing 
onpP' now vociferated several voices at once, but without producing any 
effect ‘Get up for this lady/ said one, bolder than the rest, ^ving the 
stranger ik mip admomtion on the shoulder. He pulled his travellihg cap 
over his eye^, and doggedly refhsed to stir. There was now a regular hubbuD 
in the ei»r; Amenoan blood was up; and several gentlemen tried to induce 
the offender to movh. 

I . 1, 1.1.1 , 11 .M. 

® The Baglhihweman io America.’* Itondpn : John Muiray* - 
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" 'I’ft an Englislinmni and I W1 yon 1 wont be browbeat br you bcaMly 
Yankees. I’ve paid foy ray scaf , and jf jneaii to keep it/ w agely bboutLd the 
offender^ tliu^ verifying ray wefrst hlisprcions. 

‘“1 thought ! I knew it ! A ifegulnf John Bull trick I just like then^ 
were some of the observations made. • *Aiid very mild lliey wore, considciuig 
tJie aggravated circumstance. 

^'IVo men tOuL the culprit by the shoaldera^ and the othcis jpressiug behind 
impelled him to the door, amid a chorus eff groans and hisses, disposing of luni 
finally by placing him in the emigrant car. 

“I was so thoroughly ashamed of ^my countryman,. apd so afraid of my 
nationahiy being di'^oovcrcd, that if any one spoke to me, 1 ailoptcd evciy 
Amoiicanism which 1 could think of in reply.** 

The Englishwoman went through her journey in sj)eamShips and^oft 
railways, with comfortable hotels at the nceessaiy mtervuls, and.j>ofke 
gentlemen for her companions. Madame Ida J^leiifer disdains adven- 
tures achieved so easily , and prefers the fresh draughts of life ih its 
primeval simplicity. In her first jouniey round the world she accom- 
plished enterprises which, one would have thought, might have satisfied 
the ambition of any decent muldle-aged^ lady. Hut the appetite of 
travelling, like all other apjietites, grows by wluA it'feecV on. .She 
could not rest till she liad once^ more made the circuit of tlie globe, 
and, if it was lier ambition to do what no lady had ever done' before, 
or will ever, probably, attempt again, she has buceceded to Jier hearths 
desired® Among the curiosities assembled at WorhUs Fair, in 
London, in 1851, not the least remarkable was Ida Pfeiffer. Tired, 
at length, of seeing and being seen, she took a passage in a small 
uncomtbrtable merelianfcrnau to the Cape of Cood Hope, intending to 
eclipse Mr. Gordon Cu mining, and ascend into the heart of Africa. 
On arriving at the Cape, she found that the expense of her propos< d 
journey was beyond her means; and she riluetantly ahaiidoued the 
tliought of it. She went on to Singiipgi’e witli no definite plan, and 
then it occurred to her that the interior of Borneo was na better 
known than the intorior’of Africa, and that, if she was bent^upoh a 
desperate adventure, slie would be as successful tliere as anywhere. 
From Singapore, therefore, slio went to Saiawak,* first to ‘visit Sir 
James Brooke, and afterwards to be guided by cireumataneesBv Sir 
James was absent from home,* She found his nephew, Captain Br(>ofcei 
however, and waS very hospitably received. After a short stay she 
informed her host that she intended to cross the ibland,,to the Buteh 
settlements, and requested to be provided with a guide. Captain Brpoke 
protested against whath© Considered madness. The route lay ibrouj^h 
the most savage of the Byak tribes, and* Madame Ida's head would 
in all Ukelihood be seized upon.as an ornament' for the wigviraW oY 
a chief. Bemonstrance, however, only excited the lady's eagerness. 
She hired a Malay guide ; she left Sarawak \ she appeared in due 
time among the Butch. Our scepticism may hesitate, but the 
features of her story cannot be (uiestioned. Captain Brooke can bdbr 
witness where he left her. The Butch resident knows in wb;si,t 
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and from wbat diteotion, she emerged out of the forests. She pa«ssed 
xinscathed through a counti^ vhere no white or Y^'bito woman’s 
•foot, had over trod, and where she wsw supjibsed to be exposing herself 
to eertaiu death. A woman \YhQ is equal to such an exploit as this 
would not stoop to ii^vent details. .We need not doubt that her story 
is no less faithful in its parts than in its outline. Here is a descrip- 
tion of a niglit among the Dyahs :r— 

** lu the afternoon we,” *. <?., Madame Pfeiffer and her guide, ** again made 
a halt W|lh one of the* tribes Here iiSings did not just now look very eom- 
lortable, for the tribe bad only leturned two days before from the wars, and had 
brought with a head, whicli was hung up along with two others, ueirly 
diy, over thu fireplace, and close to my bed Tins was because the place 
nearest these viilued 1 rophics Is the place of honour, and always to be oncT cd 
to'ja distinguished guest;' so my refusing it was out of the question. Mv 
situation, however, bccauu* a veiy painlul one Tlie wind lushing tlirough 
the Imt, rattled the, dry skulls coutmiially one against tin other, and llie 
tapour ^d the stench from the fresh head was suffocating, bleep was impos- 
sible, and I got by degrees into a perfect fever oi terror, &c.” 

• Madame Efoifrer*rarricd her head away in safety from this horrid 
place, and*, /emboldened by impunity, }>rqjected a second tour still 
deeper ijnto the interior. 11 er friends succeeded in making this impos- 
sible. But the good lady was not to he balked. If she could get no 
further inter Borneo, she might try Sumatra, the centre of which was 
equally unknown, and* was reported to be equally dangerous; and 
with this view she went in a s\eamer to Pedang. 

The governor was extremely obliging. The traveller’s name had 
gone before her, and every facility was offered her for seeing what 

• she desired to see. She soqn exhausted the civilized neighbourhood.. 
Beyond the frontiers lay the tribe of the wild Battalcers, of whom 
nothing was known but that they were /erocious savages, and had 

• lately eaten two missionarici?, who had unwisely ventured among 

them. Here might be found an adventure more dreadful than 
the bed of honour in the JDyak’s'hut. The route lay through 
morass and forest,. Eivors must bo crossed swarming with alligators. 
Hights niust be spent in the woods, among tigers and boa constric- 
tors,. With ’the prospect of being " served up” at* a cannibal dinner at 
the ond of the journey. Half-savago M^ays must J>e her only com- 
panions in a country where a white man would be inevitably devoured, 
and her hope uf escape lay only in her sex, and, as she naively owns, 
in,her being indigestible looking specimen of it. This was the very 
expedition for Madame Pfeiffer; Again she disappeared over the fipon- 
tiecs^if civilization with her carpet bag and her guides. She swam 
rivers betv/een the arms of her Malays, and Escaped the alligators ; 
the tigers spared her, though she heard them howling night about 
her fire. At last she came amoug the Battakers, and she found that 
they ha4 ftuDy earned their worst reputktion. She had entered ono of 
their ; K(he was taken into a hut, and a crowd soon surrounded 

her 

** Tall robust men, foil six feet high, with huge mouths and projecting teeth, 
more like the jaws of a wild beast than anything human.” 
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They soon showed her what they were thinking of. 

“They pointed with their knives ^at my fhroat, and gnashed their tectli at 
my arm, as if they already had them fiiB of.my fle^jh.” 

But the lady was prepared for st c&mibal reception. 

“Of course,” she adds, “when I thought of eomhig among the wild BaU 
takers, 1 had anticipated something of t}u8 scftrt, and 1 had* therefore studied a 
little speech in their language for such $to occasion. I knew*if I oonld say 
anything that would amuse them, and perhaps make them laugh, I should 
Jiave a great advantage o\er llieni; for ‘savages arc quite Kke chilttrtm, and the 
merest trj;fte will often make thiMU fuends. 1 got up, therefore, and patting 
oqp of the most violent upon the shoulder in a friendly manner, sqid, with a 
smiling face, half Malay and half Bnttaker, ‘ Why, you dou*t moau to’saj yo<i 
would kill and eat a woman — such an old one ife 1 am. I mtu?t be 
very hard and tough.* I gmvp them, by signs and words, to understand/also, 
that 1 wus not at ^11 afraid of them,” ^c. 

She had calculati'd wisely. The Battakers laugliOd, as she expected^ 
and agreed that for that ouco she should not be eaten; but shfe must 
return with all speed as she had came. ^ ^ , 

These and similar adventures wore the'experient^os of Ida Pfeiffer in 
her second journey round the world. She returned by Saw Francisco, 
through* tlie United Statea, and again arrived .in England after an 
ab&eiice of two years and a half. We may not question the word of a 
lady, ainl, as we sahl, the outline of her story is guaranteed by a rofo- 
rence to Butch and English settlers on ihe islands which, she visited^ 
We must therefore believe what she tells us, and, in return, wc have 
only to repeat the words which were once used to ourselves by. an old 
hcatman, on our proposing to him a sailing expedition in dangerous 
weather. “Sir,” he said, “if you bo out upon the water, and the 
danger comes to you, you must ^o yi)ur best like a man ; but for to 
go out a-looking for it, like this here, is^yrhat no man didn’t ought to 
do, nor no woman neither.” 


AET AND BELLES LETTilES. 

O UR table this. time does [not, according to the favourite meta- 
phor, “ groan” under the light literature of the quarter,, for the 
quarter has not been very productive ; but, in oompensAtion, wo 'our- 
selves groan under it rather more than usual, for the hai^est is prqi- 
cipally of straw, and fbw grains of ptecious corn remain after the 
winnowing. We except one book, however, which is a rich sheaf* ia 
itself and will serve as bread, and seed-corn too, for many.^ys^ We 
mean the new volume of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters/’J to which 
he appropriately gives the subordinate title, “ Of Many Things. ^ It 
may be taken up with equal pleasure whetlier the reader be acquainted 
or not with the previous volumes, and no special artistic culture ft' 
necessary in order to ergoy its excellences or profit by its suggestltod. 

- - . r - -r ■' — 
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Every OTie who cares about nature, or poetry, or the story of human 
development — every one who has a tin^e of literature, or philosophy, 
*WiIltind something that is for him ana that will gravitate to him” 
in' this volume. Since its predecessors appeared, Mr. Ruskin has de- 
voted ten years to .the loving study of his great subject — the 
piinoiples of art^; which, like all other great subjects, carries the 
student into tnany fields. Tlie pritic of a^, fis he tells us, “ has to 
take some note of optica, geometry, geology, botany, and anatomy ; 
he must acquaint Wmself with the works of all great artists, and with 
the temper and history of the times in which they lived ; he must be 
a fair metaphysician, and a careful observer of the phenomena pf 
natural scenery.” And when a writer like Mr. Buskin brings these 
studies *to Befir on one great purpose, when he has to trace their 
common relation to"^ a gVand phase of human activity, it is obvious 
tliat he will have a great deal to say which is of interest and impor- 
tance to others besides painters. The fundamental principles of all 
just thbughi and beautiful action or creation are the same, and in 
making clear to ourselves what is best and noblest in art, we are making 
clear to oursdves what is best and noblest in morals ; in learning how 
to estimate the ai’tistic products of a particular age according to 
the mental attitude and external life of that age, wc aie widening our 
sympathy and dee])eiiing the basis of our* tolerance and charity. 

Of course, this treatise “ Of inauy things” presents certain old cha** 
racteristics and new paradoxes which will J urnish a fresh text to anta- 
gonistic critics 5 but, happily for us, and liappily for our readers, wlio 
probably care more to know what Mr, Buskin says than what other 
people think he ought to say, we arc not among those who are more 
initated by bis iaults thain charmed and subdued by his merits 
When he announces to the world? in his Preface, that be is incapable 
of falling into an illogical deduction— that, Whatever other mistakes he 
' may, commit, he cannot possibly draw an inconsequent conclusion, we 
are not indignant, but amused, and do, not in the least feel ourselves 
under the necessity of picking holes in his arguments in order to prove 
that ho is not a logical Pope. Wo value a writer not in proportion 
to his freedom from faults, but in proportion to his positive excellen- 
ees^to the variety of thought he contributes •and ‘ suggests, to the 
amount of gladdening and energizing emotions he excites. Of what 
comparative importfti\ce is' it that Mr.* Buskin undervalues this painter, 
or oWrvaluesHhe other, that he sometimes glides fi'om a just argu- 
ment into a fallacious one, that he is a little absurd here, and not a 
little alTOgant there, with all these collateral mistakes, he teaches 
truth of infinite vaKie, and so teaches it that men will listen P The 
truth of infinite value that he teaches is realism — the doctrine that 
all truth and beauty are to be attained by a bumble and faithful study 
of nature, and not by substituting vagpe forms, bred by imagination 
on the misti^ ol feeling, in place of dennite, substantial reality. The 
thorough acceptance of this doctrine would remould out life; and he 
who teaches its application to any one department of human activity 
with such power as Mr^ Buskin’s, is a prophet for his ^neration. It 
is not enentgh simply to teach truth ; that may be done;^ as we all 
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know, to empty walls, and within the covers of unsaleable books ; we ' 
want it to be ^ flight aato eotnpel ,Aeu’s attention and sympathy. 
Very corr^t waging of very fine.muSio will aVail little without a mipe 
Mat can thrijl tha audience and take possession of their souls. Now, 
Mr. Kuskin has a voice, and one df such power? that whatever error 
he may mix with his truth, he will make more ConvetTte to that truth 
than less erring advocates who are •hoarse and* feeblet Considered 
mwel^ as a writer, he is in tlie verv highest rank of English stylists. 
Ihe vigour and splendour of his eloquence are not more remarkable 
than its precision, and the delicate truthfulness of his ijpithets. The 
fine larjo of his sentences reminds us more of De Quincy than of any 
other writer, and his tendency to djgressiveness ia anoCher and .leiJs 
admirable point of resemblance to the EugH^ Opium-eater. " Yet we 
are not surprised to find that he does not mention De Quincy among 
the favourite writers who have influenced him, for ,Mr. Kuskin’s'style 
is evidently due far more to innate faculty than to modifying infhienccs ; 
and though he himself thinks that his constant study of Carlyle' must 
have impressed itself on his language as jvell as hi? thought, we rarely 
detect this. In the point/of view from which he looks kt* a subject, 
in the correctness of his descriptions, and in a certain rough flavour 
of humour, he constantly reipinds us of Carlyle, but in the mere tissue 
of his style, scarcely ever, l>ut while we are dilating on Mt. Kuskin’s 
general characteristics, wo are robbing ourselves of the room we want 
for what is just now more important — namely, telling the reader some- 
thing about the contents of the particular volume before us. 

It opens with a discussion of the “ Grand Style,* ^ which, after an 
analysis and dismis.sal of Sir Joshua Jleynolds*8 opinion, that it cou' 
sists in attending to what is invarial^e, great and general ideas 
only inherent in universal naturfi,” Mr. Buskin concludes 'to be “ the 
suggestion by the imagination of noblo grounds for noble emotions.** 
The conditions on whi^jh this result depends arc, first, the ckoidq of 
nohle subject subjects which involve wide interests and profound 
passions, as opposed to those which involve narrow interests and slight 
passions.* Ajid the choice which chaiactcrizcs the *school of* high art, 
is seen as much in^thc treatment of the subject as the* selection* 
“ For the artist who sincerely chooses the noblest subject, will aW 
choose chiefly to represent what makes that subject noble, namely, the 
various heroism or other noble emotions of the persons .rcj^resented.** 
But hero two dangers present themselves : that of superseding ekpres- 
sion by technical excellence, as when Paul Veronese makes* the ,Supi^ 
at Emmaus a background to the portraits of two children j^^ing 
with a dog ; and that of superseding technical excellence by etppmion, 

‘'This is usually done under the influence of another kind of vanity. 
artist desires that men should think he has an elevated soul, affeets to despise 
the ordinary excelience of art, confemplates wi|li separated egotism the course 
of Ins own unaginaiions or sensations, and refuses to look at the real fitets 
around about him, in order that he may adore at leisure the shadow of 
Ue lives in an element of what he eaifs tender etnotiims and lofty as|mhiti,opsu 
which ^are, in Ihct, nothing more^ than very ordmacy weaknesses of instincts, 
contemplated throiih a uu&t of pridev^ 
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The 8ecQ»4 condition of greatness of style is love of heant^ — tlio 
tendency to introduce into tn^ coucei^tioln. of -the subject as much 
Ifeauty as is possible, consistently with truth. 

**The comiption of thV schools of Jiigfi art, so far as this particular quality 
is concerned, consists in the sacrifteo of truth to beauty. Great art ’dwells on 
all that ib beautiM ;* but Taho art 'omits or changes all that is ugly. Great art 
accejifs Nature ^*a she is, but directs the eyes and thoughts to what is most 
perfect in her; false art .saves itself tlio trouble of direction, by removing or 
altering whatever it thinks objeotionablb. The evil results of which pro- 
cecdiiig arc twofold. 

“First. That beauty deprived of its proper foils and adjuncts ceases to be 
(‘lyoyed as beauty, ju&l as bght deprived of all shadow ceases to be enjoyed us 
light.* A whito^caifvafl eauiiot nroduee an effect of suiishiuc; tlu* paiuler 
must darken it in some places beiori* he can make it luimn(>ub in others ; nor 
can an uninteiTupfed succ<‘bsioii of beauty produce tlic true effect of lieaufy : 
it must be foiled by inferiority before its own power can be devi loped. Natuie 
hits for the most part mingleu her inferior and nobler elements as slie min^lea 
bUMbhinc with shade, giving due use and iullucnee to both ; and tlie painter wlio 
chooses to remove tJie bliatlow, peribhes in tlic burning desert lie hab created. 
Tfie truly l«gji*aud beautiful art of Angelico js continually refrebhed and 
stren^hened my his, frank portraiture ol the most oi dinary features of liis 
brother monks, and of the recorded peevdiarities of ungainly sanctity; but the 
modem German and Rjtpliaelesqiie schools loio all honour and nobleness in 
barber-like admiration of handsome faces, and have, in fact, no real faith except 
ill straight noses and ovried hair. Paul Verouose opposes the dwarf to tlii' 
soldier, and the negress to thc*qnectt; Shukspcarc places Caliban beside 
Mirauda, and Autolyeus beside Perdita; but the vulgar idi‘alist withdraws his 
beauty to the safety of the saloon, and his innocence to tin* scclusiou ol the 
^cloister ; he pretends that ho docs this in ddicJiey of choice and purity of sim- 
‘limeui, while in truth be has *u«it her courage ti) front the moubter, nor wit 
enough to furnish the knave. ^ 

“It is only by the habit of representing faithtjilly all things, that we can 
truly learn what is beautiful, and ‘what is not. The ugliest objects contain 
some, blemout of beauty ; and in all, it is an dcincnt pecidiiir to themselves, 
which daimot be separat(*d from their ugliness, but must either be enjoyed 
together wiili it, or not at all. The more a painter accepts nature as he iiiids 
it, tlio more nnexpcctbd beauty lie discovers in wdiat he at ilrst despised ; but 
once let him arrogate the right of rejection, ‘and he will gradually contract his 
^rcleof enjoyment, until what he supposed to.bc nobleness ‘of selection cnils 
in narrowness of perception.’ pwelling perpetually upon oiip class of ideas, his 
ait becomes at once monstrous and morbid; until at last he cannot faithfully 
represent even what he chooses to retain ; his discrimination contracts into 
darknes*^, and his fa.stidIousness fades into fatuity.'^ 

Tho third ejn^raoteristic of great art is sinoenty. The artist should 
irfclinje the largest possible quantity of truth in the most perfect pos- 
hwndny. All tlie trutlis of nature cannot be given ; hence a 
choice must be made of some facts which can be represented from 
amongst others which must be passod by in silence. “ The inferior 
artist choosy Unimportant «and scattered truths; the great artist 
chooses the most, necessary &st, and afterwards the most consistent 
with those, so as to obtain the greatest possible and most harmonious 
scene.’* Thus, Kombrhndt sacrifices all other effects to the represen- 
tation of the exact force with which ijie light on the most illumined 
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part of an object is opposed to its obs^icer portions. Paul Veronefie, 
on the contrary, ondeavpui*s* to emlfrace all the j 2 :reat rclatioiis of 
visible objects ; and this difference between him and Itembrandt as ,to 
light and' shade is typical of the difference betv^reen great and inferior 
artists throughout the entire field of art. ‘ it<f is tho greatest who 
conveys the largest sum of truth. And .as the fcmn of truth can 
always be increased by delicacy of handlings it follows *• 

“ Thai all great art must have this, delicacy to the utmost possible degree. 
This rule is infallible and inflexible. All coarse work*is*tho sign of low art* 
Only, it ih to bo remembered, that coarbo^iess must be Qstuiiatcd by the 
distance from the eye ; it being necessaiy to consult tins distance, .when greats . 
by lading on touches which appear ctiarsc when seen neui ; but wliieh, so ftwr 
from being eoarbc, arc, in reality, more delicate m a ihastiT’e work, than* the 
fhust clos(» handling, for they involve' a calculation of Vcsult, and are laid ou 
with ububtlet^ of sense precisely eoi respondent toJliatwith vhicha godetaroher 
dr.ivis his bow; the spectator seeing in the action nothing but the st rain of the 
birong ann, while tlien' is, in renlitv, in the finger and eye, an ineffably delicate 
Cidmaie of di^tancey and toi*ck on the aicoie plnnie'^ 

The last characteristic of great* art i^dnvenlion^ It n^u^t not only 
jircscnt grounds for iiohlo' emotion, but must furnish th^so grounds 
by imaginative power, / c., by an inventive coipbination of* distinctly 
known objects. Thus imaginative art includes the historical faculties, 
which simply represent observed facts, but renders tli^so faculties 
subservient to a poetic purjiose, 

"And now, finally, since this poetical power includes the historical, if wc 
‘ghmee back <o the other qualities irquiud hi great ait, and put all togtthcr, 
wc find that the sum of tin m is simply the sum of all tho powens of man h'or 
as ( 1 ) the choice of the high subjc<t m\olvcs.dll conditioiib of right moral * 
choice, and as (2) the Jove ol beauty mvqjtves oil conditions ofrighiaamiiatioii, 
and as rJil the giasp ol tiuth mvol\?s alrsficngth of sciibc, ciciuicss ol* judg- 
ment. and lioucsiy of puipos^, and as (t) thp noctical power involves all swift- ^ 
ness of invention, and a(*curac,v of hLlorical memory, the sum of all 4liese 
powers is the aiiin of tlie huinau soul. lienee wc see why tho word *Great^ 
IS used of this art. It is literally *grcat. U com])ti&ses and calls forth the 
entire human spirit , whereas any other kind of ait, being more or lesvs small Or 
nariow, ebnip^scs and calls forth only j^art of the human spirit. Hence the 
idea of its tuagminde 4 s a literal and just one. the art being simply leys or 
greater in proportion to the number of facultiesdt cxoicises and addresses. 
And this is tlic ultimate meaning of the definition I gave of it long ago, as con- 
tdiningthe ‘gieatcat number oUhcgieatcst ideas.*” • , 

We have next a discussiou of the Fatso Ideal, and first of 'sdl, hi 
Religious Art. The w,ant of realization in the early relipbus painters 
prevented their pictures from being mol‘e than^ suggestions to thp 
feelings* They attempted to express, not the actu^ fact, but their 
own enthusiasm about the fact ; they covered the Virgin’s drcsi^l with 
gold, not with any idea of representing her as she ev^r was or will 
be seen> but with a burning desire to show their loVe for her. 
art; advanced in technical power and became' more realistic, %re 
arose a more pernieious falsity in the treatment of rejigioua suWeetsi 
more pernicious, because it was more likoiy to be accepted a 
sontation of fact. 

“ Take a very iroportani instance.' 
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“ I wipjoae tliDre is no event whole life of Christ io which, it) honrs of 

doubt or men turn with more'anxionii (hiist to know the close fach of it, 
V)r with more earnest and passionate dwellinsf upon every syllable of its 
recorded narrative, than Christ Sho\vipg*IIimsclf to his dihciples at the lake of 
(jalilee. There is someJhin<5,nrc«t?minently open, natural, full front ine; ourdis- 
b^f iu this manifestation. The others, recorded after the resurrection, were 
sudden, phantom-like, occurring to men in nrofound sorrow and wearied 
agitation of haalrt ; uci, it. might seem, safe judges of what they saw. Hut 
the citation was now over. They had gone bock to their daily work, thinking 
still tlieir business iay net-wards, unmeshed from the literal rope and drag. 
‘Simon reto saith unto them, ‘I go a fishing.* They say unto him, *We 
also go with ilfee.* True words enough, and having far echo beyond those 
Qaldean hiih» Thai night they caught nothing; but when the morning came, 
in the clear light o^ it, behold, % figure stood on the shore. They were not 
thinking of anything bat tlieir fruitless hauls. They had no guess who it was. 
It asked them simply if rthey had caught anything. They said no. And it 
tells €bem to cast. yet again. And John shades his eyes from the morning sun 
Vith his hand, to look who it is; and though Ihe glinting of the sea, too, 
dazzles him, he makes out who it is, at last ; and poor Simon, not to be outrun 
this time, tightens his fibher*s coat about lum, and dashes in, over the nets. 
One would have liked io see bun 'swim those hundred yards, and stagger to his 
kne^s on theP beach. ^ . . . ' . 

“Well, the others get to the beach, too, in time, in such slow way as men in 
general do get, in this world, to its true shorc,*inuch impeded by that wonderful 
‘digging tiie net with fishes;* but thev get there — seven of them in all ; — 
first the iienier, and then the slowest biAiever, and then tlic quickest believer, 
and then the two throne-seekers, and two more, wc know not who. 

“They sit down on the shoie face to face with Him, and eat their broiled 
fish as lie bids. And then, to Peter, all diijiping still, shi\ermg, and amazed, 
staring at Chiist in the sun, on the other side of the coal fire,— thinking 
a little, ])€ihaps, of what happi'ued by uiiother coal fire, when it was colder, 
and having had no word once changi^ with him by his Master since that look 
of llis, — tp liira, so amazed, comes ’the miestiop, ‘Simon, lovest thou me?’ 

» Try to feel that a little, and thiiik»of it till it is true to you ; and then, take up 
that ‘infinite monstrosity and hynuciisy— -llapbaers cuiloon of the Charge to 
Peter. Note, first, the bold fallacy— the putting all the Apostles there, a 
mere lie'to scito the Papal heresy of the Petrie supremacy, by putting them all in 
the background whaltfPcter receives the charge, and making them all witnesses to 
it. Note the handsomely. curled hair and beatly tied sandals oY the men who 
^had been out all night iu the sea-mists and ^oii the sbmy decks. Note their 
’^convenient dresses for going a-fishing, witli trains that .lie a yard along the 
ground, and goodly fringes,— .all made to matchj an apostolic fisiiing costume. 
Note how Peter especiafty (whose chief glory was in his wet coat airt about 
bitn and naked limbs) h> enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to knew and hold 
his keys with grace. Ifo fire of cgals at all, nor londy mountain shore, but a 
nleasant’ Italian landscape., fuU^jf villas and churches, and a fiock of sheep to 
be pointed at; and the whole group of Apostles, not round Christ, as they 
wi^ld have' ton naturally, but straggling away in a line, that they may all 
be shown. 

“The simple truth is, that the moment we look at the picture w© feel our 
bdief of the yrhoje thing taken away. There is, visibly, no possibility of that 
ever hmm existed, in ahy place, or on any occasion. It is all a mere 
luythm abstarditC iKmcoction of fringes, muscular arms^ and curly 
hes^ gI Greek j^osophers “ 

Mr. Busklu glane^ rapidly at the False lieA in pro&n^ art— the 
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pursuit of mere pliyaica-l beauty as a gjatification to the idle senses ; 
and then enters into an extended coiBideration of the True Ideal! 
distinguished by him into ’three branches. 1. Purist IdcciUam, v?hiou 
results from the unwilUngnoss ofjjui’fl.and tender minds to contem- 
plate evil,. oCwhioh Angelico is the great cncample, amoiig the eirly 
painters ; and among the moderns, Stothard exliibijis the same ten- 
dency in the treatment of, worldly •subjects/ 2. Natufalist Idealism, 
which accepts the weaknesses, faults, and wrongnesses in all things 
that it sees, but places them* that they form a noble whole, in 
wliich the imperfection of each several part is not only harmless, but 
absolutely essential, and yet in which whatever is *good in each 
several part shall bo completely displayed. 3. The (Irotcsnjuo idcai, 
which is either playful, terrible, ,or symbolical, ’l^e •essence, o/* an 
admirable chapter on “Finish** is, that all* real finish is not m’ere 
])olish,* hut added frufh. Groat artis^ts finish not to show their skill, nor 
to produce a smooth piece of work, but to render 'clearer tibe exprei^ 
sion of loro wl edge. 

We resist the temptation to .quote any of the very fine things 
Mr. Ruskin says about the “ ITbe of Pictures,’* and 'pa'ss^ on to. the 
succeeding chapter, in whicTi he enters on his special subject, namely, 
landscape painting. With that intense interest in landscaifc whica 
is a peculiar characteristic oPmodorn times, is associated th(^ “ Pathetic 
Fallacy** — the transference to external objects of the speotator*s own 
emotions, as when Kingsley says of thoi^drowued maiden,— 

. ** They rowed her in across the rolling foam-— 

The cruel, craiUing 

• 

The pleasure wo derive from this faljacy is legitimate wlien the 
passion in which it originates is string, and has an adequate cause. 
But the mental conditioi\ whicll admits of this fallacy is of a lower 
order than that in wliich, while the cmo'tions are strong, the intellect • 
is yet strong enough to assert its rule against them ; and “ the. whole 
man stands in an iron glow, white hot, perhaps, but still strong, and 
in nowise evaporating ; even if lie melts, losing none of his .weight.** 
Thus th8 poets who delight in this fallacy are chiefly of the second 
order — the reflective^ and perceptive — such as Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Tennyson; while the cfcative poets, for example, Shakspeare, 
Homer, and Dante, use it sparingly. 

Next follows one of the most delightful auQ suggestive chapter* 
in the volume, on “ Classical Landscape,’* or the way jii^ which i^e 
Greeks boked at oxtemaf nature. Take |i specimen on the details of 
the Homeric landscape 

“ As far as I recollect, without a sii^le exception, every Hemenc landscape, 
intended to be b^tiful, is composed of a fountain, a meadow, and a shady 
grove. This ideal is very interestingly mocked, as intended fbr a perfect one, 
in the fifth-book of the ‘Odyssey ;*• vmen Mercury himself stops for a moment, 
though on a message, to look at a landscape, ' which even an immortal might 
be gladdened to behold.* This landscape consists of a Cave covered with a 
running vine, ail blooming into grupes, and surrounded 1^^ a grove of alder, 
poplar, and sweet-smelling cypress. lour fountains of white (foambig) Water, 
springing ta meeam (mark the oideriiness), and <dose to one another; flow 
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away itt diffcrful dir^jjtions, ihr^igli a meadow full of violets and pawfcy 
(parsley to mark umisture, beifeg elsewhere called * piarsh-nourifehetv 
o&sooiutrd with the lotus) ; the air i&.pcrf{uhed Jiot only by these ^ioleth and 
by the sweet cypress, but by Calypso's firfe of tiuely ehopped cedar wood, whicli 
sends a smoke, ns of incense, turdugb the island; Calypso herself is Mrighig ; 
and finally, upon the trees arc resting, or roosting, owls, hawks, and 'long- 
tonftued sca-orows/* Whether these last are considered as a part of the idwd 
landscape, as iMttfine singing-birds, Iktiow uohj .but the approval of Mercury 
appr'ars to be elicited chiefly by the fountains dnd violet xftcaddw. 

'‘Now tho notablo things in this description are> first, the evident 
subservience of the w hole landscape to human comfort, to ihe fool, tho 
taste, or the smell ; and secondly, that throughoxd the passage there is not a 
single figiw&jtive word expressive of the tilings being in anv wise other ihan 
nlam grass, fruit, o*- fiow^er. I have used the term ‘ spring^ of the fountains, 
bt'CjiHse, without doubt, Homer means that Ihey sprang forth bright 1\, having 
their source at the foot oX the rocks (as copious founlains nearly alutrjs liaie) ; 
but Hbmor does not say 'spring,' he savs simply flow, and uses only one woul 
for ‘growing softly,' or 'rieliJy,' of tiie fall trees, the vine, and the violets. 
There is, however]^ some expression of sympathi with the sea-birds; ho 
sjMJaks of them in precisely the same terms, as in otner places of iia\al nations, 
saying they, ‘Jiiave care of the w^orks of the sea.' 

“if we gbnee through the references to pleasant landscape which occur 
in other, pmts of fhe ‘Odjssc},' we shall alw'ays be ^^nick hr this quiet 
subjection of their every feature to human ^.service, and by the exeebsiie 
similarity in* ihe scenes. Pci haps the spot intended, after this, to be most 
perfect, maybe the g^den of Alcmous, where the piincipal ideas are, still 
more definitely, order, symmetry, ^ind fiuit fulness ; the beds being dulj ranged 
between rows of vines, which, as well as tlie pear, apple, and ng-trees, bear 
fruit continually, some grapes being yet sour, while others are getting black; 
there arc plenty of ^ord&tl^ square beds*of herbs,' eluefly leeks, and tuo 
fountains, one running througK^he garden, and one under the pavement of the 
palace to a reservoir for the eitwens Ulysses, pausing to contemplate this 
scene, is described nearly in the sumo’tenws as Meicury, pausing to contemplate 
, the wilder ‘meadow; and it is uitercsting to observe, that, in spite of all 
Iloiaerts love of symmetry, the god’s admiration is excited by the free fountains, 
wfld viotets, and wandering vine ; but the mortal's, by the vines in rows, the 
leeks in beds, and the fountains in pipes." 

• * ^ ^ * 

Tho medimval feeling for landscape is less utilitarian than the 

Oreelc, •iDverything is pleasuralde and horticultural— the knights 
and ladies sing and make loye in pleasauuces and rose-gardens. There 
a more sentimental enjoyment in extcmal nature; but, added to 
this^tWe is* a new respect for mountains, as places where a solemn 
prosgnee is to be felt, and spiritual good obtained. As Homer is the 
grand ftuth^ty for ‘Greek landscape, so is Dante for the mediaeval ; 

BusMu gives an elaborate study of the landscape in the 
‘*Divina"06mm€idia.’’ To the love of brilliancy shown in medimval 
landscape, is contrasted "the love of clouds in the modern, so that if 
a general .and characteristic name wece needed for modern landscape 
art, none bdStSr could be fqundthan * the service of clouds.**' But 
here again Buskiti seeks ibr tho spirit of landscape first of all in 
literature ; and he expects to surprise his reqde]^ by selecting Scott 
as the typical poet> and epreatest ^Hcraiy man ^ his age. He, yery 
justly^ we think, plao^ CroatWe literature such as Scott's, above Sen- 
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timeutal literature, eveti when tliid wV)f as high a chistracter as in 
somp passages of B^jrou or Tennyson. 

“ To invent a slory, or admirably ai^d ilioroughly tell any part of a story; it 
IS necessary to grasp the entire initul •o^ev*ery persoiuSijfo otmperned in it, and 
know precisely now they Would be affected by whafe^happons; wliich to do 
requires a colossal mtellcct ; but to <h3seribc»a separate OKiotion delicately, it 
IS only needed that one should feci it and thouRanfl* of people are 

eniolion for one who is able to enter into 
iUUIic fcdiiiffs of ^inebody sitting ondhe Other side of ^the table .... I 
nuhesitatiiigly receive as a greater manifehiation of power the right mventiou 
oi cl few sentences spoken by Tieydell and Manncring across tlmir supper-iable, 
ttjantiic m<fSt tender and tnissionate melodies of the belf-examnui^jJLffrsc.’* 

This upi)reciation of Scott’s powe^: puts us iii^ sucji excellent humour, 
that we are not inclined to fj[uarjrei with Mr, Jluskiii about jurottier 
juflgnient of his, to which we cannot sec’ <5ur waj*, in spite df the 
argunients he adduces. According to him Scott was cmiuontly sar/l 
sadjjcr than Byron. On the other hand, he shows that this sadnw’s 
did not lead Scott into the pathetic fallacy: the bird, the brooks 
the flower, and the cornfield, kept their gladsomenes's lor ‘him, not- 
withstanding his own melancholy. But the more we look into Mr. 
Buskin’s volume, tlie mdre wo^want to quote or to question; so, 
rcni(*iaberiug that we Imve dther books to tell the reader* about, wc 
must shut inis very seductive one, aud content ourselves with merely 
mentioning the chapters on the “ Moral of Lanclscapo,” and on the 
“ Teachers of Turner,’’ which occupy the remaining pages ; the latter 
prt‘i)ai’ing the way for the special consideration of Turner, which is 
to follow ill the fourth voluiUA, If the matter of this book had 
arrested us less, we should, perhapsy haf^ laid more stress on tho 
illustrations, some of which are •very beautiful : for example, a view 
of tile Apennines by sunbet^ and a group of leaves and grasses, fi*oni 
the author’s own pencil. 

Another writer on art,* who knows how te make hb subject'xnte- 
rcsting to the uninitiated, is Adolf Stahr, the author of that very 
agreeable* work on ancient art, ** Torso,”** the first* volume 6f which 
we noticed a •year ago, Tho s*econd volume is now* befors us, and 
completes, in nidderate compass, a. survey of Greek seulpfurararfc * 
from its earliest dawn to what may bo •called its faint afterglow 
under the Emperor Hadrian — a ’ survey which .w’e eoniinend to, all 
readers who are not already too well-informed on the subject to be 
glad of a guide learned enough, if h'e chose, to make an imnVetxso display 
of pedantry, bnt tasteful enough to choose* the .very opposite course, 
and not be pedantic at all. Perh^s, indeed, the majoriiy of* fib 
readers would havo liked him more frequently to interrupt the easy 
How of his narrative and description by definite citation, and by a 
precise statement of the grounds on which ho has adopted a very 
decided opinion ; but a thirst for frill and*accurate knowledge can be 
satisfied elsewhere^ when once the thfrst has been created, and IbC 
4 ; 

* Totbo.’* Kun»t, Kllnstler und Kun^iwerke d^r AU^. Von Adolf SUhn 
In Tbeiien. Zwsifiea» Tbeih Loudon: BavklNttia 
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this la^t purpose few books ^an l)c better edited than Professor 
Stahr'fif “Torso.” Gorman cntics will tell yo^ that he in too enthu* 
hiafitie and general in his admiration; Ibiitfpr our own part, since an 
author must he fallible, we wefer^ihat his fallibility should lie in 
th% direction,* and that he sno^d# betray us into feeling too much 
rather than too hiUc in the worics of cmr fellow men. The 

second volunvif ia not ‘equal in interest to Ihe first, but this diminution 
of interest lies in the nature of the sulgect ; for, as the first volume 
carries us to the.^riod of Alesondcr, and indudcd an account of 
the sculptutet which owe their fundamental conception to the two 
great scVol^^^of Phidias and IVaadteles, a continuatioxi J^ecobsarily 
inplies’ a^^clension. Still, if we consider that, with the exception 
of *th.e .Parthenon* sculptures, almost all the great works which 
enable^ us to fom^ a Conception of Gr^k art as it was in the 
days* of Greek glory, must be referred to the kindred genius or 
hhe rc]productive skill of artists who lived in the period when Greek 
art was revived under Roman patronage, we shall hardly be indif- 
fbrent to the fragmentary records which remain to ub of artistic 
lifc^ and fydduutloh in this period, and, shall only regret that our 
knowled^*of the^atclier, where statues wefc wrought ; is so much more 
scanty ' ^an our knowledge of the. palacdj for which statues were 
ordered. , • 

The second volume of “ Torso ” opens with a survey of the Mace-* 
donian period in its relatioiv to art. Under Alexander had already 
began tW ora of connotm^unshw, “Most men,” says Arcesilas, a 
philosopher of that day, quoted by Plutarch, “think it au indis- 
pensable requisite to inquire closely into tlie oomposition and value of 
works of art, which are quite foreign to them, such as pictures and 
liUtucs, and to conteUiplate theih carefully both with their eyes and 
mind, whUe they neglect their own life, wl»ch offers to them a fruitful 
subject of meditation.” With Aloiander too began that splendid 
royt^l patrons^ throi^h which art was made chiefly subservient to 
tlie glory of the mdividual, and thus detfermined to the production of 
portrait* and of bhstorieal monuments. The Phidias of this pew ora in 
art wa» tyoipp^^j hutdus skill in pdrtrait formed one duroetion 
of his gbnius* He is supposed to have, completed Gie Hercules ideal, 
both as resting momentaiily from his labours, a|p in the Parnese Her- 
cules, or as yey^sihg for ever from his toils the table of the gods, 
accbrdmg to the conception indioated by the Torso of the Vatican, 
l^luck if kg&ni mtijf be trusted, was found by Miohasl Augolu in the 
workshop cCa ussd»it as a block cm which to cut out 

his*ldst f] Ly«qpplM» also famous as a sculptor of anixnals ; Petro- 
nius say«f ofjSm, ilM ho “ Isnt^^eeoh to the souk of animak through 
the fonns ksgave to tbdw bodies.” He was espeokdly great in horses, 
so that With soma jjtfobabilii^ tidce.tbe Horses of the Sun at 

Veuioe ai 1^' indicfitioii o£bi^ pow'iOr m this way. The wanderings of 
these liunQi^ horm indicative of Snropeau political 

vicissitudea. )dr^i%J^du^ by a Greek ^st as an offering to 
some temple first carried firbta Greece to Rome ; 

then from J^m0 to G^toiatmople^ from tfa^de, on the conquest of 
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the dtj lyj the Latins, thej were as a trophy to Venice ; fire 

kaxi&!ad years later they, weaje* transpmH)d by JiTdpoleon to ^aris^ 
where they adorned the ^nmpW ajN^h of tho Tuilories anitil, after 
Napoleon^ fall, they were restoTeSi to'^isnioe. A ftmorite oceui>ati<m 
of art under the suooe9s<Mr8' of Alexander was^he symboHeal ropre« 
sentation of ooufntries, rnttea^'iiationa, and as hnihpaii indmdaalfl. 
The ideals of the gods were exhausted ; £^ee jbhe^ artms we)^ ui^ed 
to seek new eubjeets for ideal forms, and they found them in this kmd 
of personifioatiott. Such prodnctaons fomed* snttable ornamonts for 
the triumphal prooessions of the royal personages whc^ oom^ta now 
became the centres of Greek art, wmle the anment schcSoj^^C Gtte&sf 
Bank into inrigniiicanee. 

“Athens, Sioyon, and Argos,” says Professor Stahr,'" almost vanislmd tnit 
of the history of art ; and althongh the traditionaJLfonns of art were still prac- 
tised, and in Athens especially, the important commissions given by the kings 
of E^pt, S^ria, and Pergamos, gave very various employment to amsts, there 
had ncverilielcss begun a time in which neither the iliustrionb artists nor tHe 
great works produced by them exercised a substantial ii^exxce on the further 
development of plastic art. This is the period which Flitiy.ihnrk^Out as lying 
between the years 290 and 1^2 before Ohiist. At its dbse coihmcuoes the 
revival of genuine Greek art in Athens, coinciding whh the epoch ht which it 
attained predominance in !Rome.« BhOi^y before the b^gimuug of this period, 
in tbe time of Alexander the Great, we see the histoncal study bf earner art 
beginning to exhibit itself in a literary form. J^oks of travel appeared ooa- 
taining descriptions of cities and countries which were pecnliatly rich in works 
of art. Lists were made of the, most celebrated works df Sri, tibie merits of 
great artists were compared, ana particular species of fCrt were cririeised in 
systematic and historical works. And, for the most port, it was not laymen, 
but artists, and among them masters of repirialion, who in this way sought 
to exercise an infucnce on the tabt^ add judgment of tlieir conteniparanes, 
as well as on the practice of art. In consequciicc of this, the earlier creative 
spoutaueity of Die artist gave way more anymore to conscious rcdcctiou mid 
calculated purpose. By Qio. great political revolution wldeh had taken place. 
Art was removed further and further ftom its position as a nccessaiy •member 
of a political and relimons organism ; its connexion with ilic oomihon national 
life, as developed in the oi^iic oemmuiuties of the various raees aud'ropublics 
of Greece bouif dissolved, it bcca&e with poetry and literaitwre^ ^dneipalily 
the affmr of therich add eultiYated” 

After Alexanderin death, Bihodes and tbe^^lteek ^cs of Aria Minoar < 
rose into oriebrity aa contreB of To the scheoi of fihodes* we..flKe 
indebted for ike Imoooon, the date of which has been so hoti^ diit^ , 
puted by .the oritics, HtaW ad^ts the opmion.tfaat refo^ it to tifo 
period m tbe early^ The schoorof Peigamos obhtrib^d, 

the Dying Giadtator, des^U'^riuoii of whiebT* aahea those 

are noMB imaginairiyli than. oriMofd to ihterpre* 

tation now sanettoned hyj the mbit does not 

repreitnt n gladiator, but is a fights ouoe forming u^>CKf f groan <tf 
barbarians intended to oriebrato the trkusbph^^of of FSs^ 

camos, ever the Gank who infested the tha 

death of Alexander, iMsd that it was Bbine at 

of the Boinan conqimst of Peegmios. These ets^ues of bioheriaiie 
mark an inimstiiig change isweek arh We set tdm i&|pnetan 

tt8 
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sculptures that early ai't, as l^ght be e3c})ect;ed, attempted no dis* 
Ainctiou of race otherwise than by co^iuine. The Trojans resemble 
the Greeks to a hair jn all but'thmr armour. Of course it was the 
same in early painting. When Poiygnoius had to paint at Belphos 
the Ethiopian king, mexnnon, he dM not give him the form and com* 
pleicion of an^Sthiopian, but symbolized his nationality by the em- 
broidery of Ms dress, and by plwoing a Moorish boy at his feet. 

“First with Alexaij^er the Great, who* by liis world-conquering expeditions 
opened to the Greeks a Close acquaintance with numerouB foreign nations, begfm 
also ‘to arise iuoart the sense for liistorical representation in the characteristic 
pWe. Hciu5e*followed a radical revolution in plastic-art. A totally new study 
of Bature was neoeasaty to the artist, and tlic hitherto exclusive regard to beauty 
of form nccess^ily way to the striving after characterization. The artists 
wHo received the coinin]|}si'on to commemorate the victory of Attains over the 
Gauls had to perforin their ‘task in the presence of actual reality. These savage 
*Gauls were well-known figures : hundreds of thousands had beheld them with 
terror. * The aitist who should represent them was thus not in the position of 
the (Eginetan sculptor, from whom the barbaric Trojans, represented by him 
•after the Homeric legend, wcre.rcniovcd by many hundred years. Artists like 
Pyromaehu? and his colleagues must undertake an individual representation of 
a natio^a^ type, if *they would be understood by their contemporaries. They 
must study the Gallic type in real models — which could not V wanting — lu 
order to represent it so as to meet the requirements of their ago. And this 
they did, os we see by their works ; but they have also ennobled this barbaric 
typo, and made it beautiful in it|kinA^’ 

Wo havonext a sketch of Etruscan ait, and the Homan art that 
grew out of it in the early times of the Kepublie, of which we have 
perhaps a charactcristio relic in the TShe-Wolf of the Capitol. This 
prepares the way for an Account of that restoration f)f (ivcck art 
alluded to in a previous quotation having commenced, after a cen- 
tury and* a half of enfecbleni^nt, in the sdeond century before Christ, 
that is, after the close of the second Punic War, when the Romans 
begaufto cultivate art as an exotic. The school of Athens began to 
revive, and found a market for its productions in Rome ; Greek artists 
began to take up their residrace iii the world-metrojiolis ; in fact, 
Rome IfigBM to bear something of the same relation to Greek art that 
London bears to Italian music. Tho conqu&t of Greece, and the 
transportation of its aH-treasUres to Romb, heightened tho apjiieiite 
for«su<^ tilings as objects of luxury and diiettantistn, and it is a sig- 
nificant trait, that the Romans in tiiis period oripnated that appli- 
^tion of ^he woi:d/* taste’* to art, which' rouses Mr» Raskin’s indig- 
n^|tton. .Professor Stahr illustrates the Roman point of view on this 
stt^eot in m interesting chapi^r on “ Cicero and his Relation to 
Art,” atid'm a short dheussion ot the Roman art-robberies, which ho 
tfnees from their gmti in tho religious belief that to deprive a state 
of its divi^ images Was to deprive it of the aid of its gods, he indi- 
cates 'the'^vanta^^^We*hav6 derived from this felony on a lavgo 
Ibale, whiefr;* likd so tn^y other misd^eanours, we at once denounce 
and practise. Xh for Itomau plunder W Roman patronage 

wc sholild hhvetknn^ little of Greek mrt ; for in spite of the terrible 
conflagratidns*iVbid|'' hs^e again and again laid greater part of 
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Rome in ruins, those ruins have our b^st storehouse t they 

have preserved to us prcemus (;opies, ivnile the ruins of Greece have 
yield^ few' originals. 

The remainder of the volume is occupi^ with the history ^ art 
under the emperors, from Augusths to Hadiiaif. The conception of 
B^chus as the Cftre^BispolIer was a Ihvourite one with the ai’tists of 
this period, and among the statues ‘which were inspired* by thi*^ ideal 
is the wonderful Barberini Faun, who is sleeping off the influence of 
the god. 'It was found in the moat, of the Castle of St. ;\ngolo, 
from the battlements of which it was thrown down by ^6 garrison, in 
the tune of Belisarius, on the heads of the bc^»iegmg Goths /Co the 
ecirly part of this period belongs, in all probabflity^ the ^>ollo JJol* 
's edere, which was found in Raphael’s time ^mong thef ruins of the 
siimmer-pdlace of Antium, a favourite I'Qsideuce of the early em- 
perors, esiKscially of Nero. The relation which lat<pr works of supreme 
excellence, like this Apollo, have to the ideals of the earliet; OrceS 
artist«» may suggest an hitorosting comparison with certain recent 
accusations of plagiarism directed against Longfellow. 

“The artists who flourished -bn Italian ground in the t>eriod ot flic restoia- 
tion of (jJTck art, could hope to place themselves on a level with .their groat 
predeccssois only by cndcaiouiiug to complete and ennoble the chaiaoteristio 
typco and ideal loims of tlie Gods created by the old masters. Ixrthis position, 
at oiicc of ficedom and suhoidinatiou, which renounced^tho daujjcrpua glonr of 
no^ cl mveution, lay, us the great \ iscouti rciuarka, ouc of the secrets which 
Mcuicd the success of later aii. Thus Praxiteles* Veniis of Cnidos giew uito 
the Venus do Mcdici of (3lcomcnes, and the Hercules-ideal of Lysippus into 
the Fainesc Hercules of Glycon, Thus artists of whom history has not pro- 
served to us so much Us their names, bccapc t^joy lived later than those Greek 
wi iters on art from whom Pliny drewr lu&' information, left behind works hkc 
the Torso and the Barbcrmi Faun, like tfic Colossi of Monte C«ftallo, and the 
Antmous Braschi, hke the Hilo and the Tiber — ‘ Masterpieces Which induce 
US to believe that tlic artists whose chisel eieatod them have surpassed the old 
masters, For tltey did iioi Ihrink frm hiay ^ onJly their 

eaiit the old orujimh into the Visconti, (Ettmes divyn. 

Under 4he magnifiocut patronage of Hadrian, art rdUed before its 
final death-struggle, and bequealbhed to us the ix|.elancboly Jbea^ty of 
the Antinous. The ^oup of<San lldefdnso, wl^ob Lessingiiiterprcted* 
as Sleep and Dearfi,*is now explained, the troublesome aenmen of 
many critics, to represent Antinous being fedlby the* Genius of Ha^an* 
to the realm of shades. The second brief divisiott of the volume is 
occupied with an account of the portraits of ^be Romiui emperenrs 
and their families, whi^ aoe ipreservcd to us among the relics 'oit an- 
cient sculpture, and with <$oximderaiuma on the colOi^ * 

Professor Stahr, as we have inrfmatod^ aims ratito at making Ida 
subject agreeable, and at giving genmtd conceptions, than 4t fumi^ing 
detailed and systematic infoi^arion \ and besides hn treats almost 
exclusively of sculpture, his title, whicb implies He treats of 
aueient art generally, being too oompxehenrfvcii^ 0^ closing his bode, 
the reader who' was nOt well instructed 'h(^:^and wiQ probably 
wantHo know precisely what may be^ learned the remains of 
ancient literature concerning Oreek artists and thdr Wfurks. will 
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be glad of dateft and precise Hj^bHographioal references, and will weU 
(ome a writer whose object is miter suid not nianncr. Such a reader 
wi}l find what ho wants in .BrutmV valuable and elaborate Histoiy 
of the Greek Artists. The, wort is not yet complete,* the first 
part only of the secotl(U volume having recently appeared ; bat in this 
part there is complete account of the painters and architects. 

Something \M|uaily comj^'cheiisive in relation to modern art, at least 
in one dfipartuimt, is promised by the title, “ History 6f the Painters 
of all Nations,”^ givien to a handsomely printed ana profusely illus* 
trated quarto ^vokme;^ which presents the iucongruous features of 
having the names of a BVench author, a French artibi, and an Anic- 
rfoan pubT3Slier) on it% title-page, and a preface by Mr. l)igby Wyatt, 
congratidatinjgf the publisher on preparing so important a work for the 
Mngliah public. But this promise of comprehensiveness is not fulfilled, 
for thb volume contains tno lives of a few painters only, belonging fo 
i^e Gci;mtm, Butch, Spanish, and French schools. Some of the uves 
are well written, the illustrations vaiying in value, from the respect- 
able to the wprthlebSr— ;from the tolerably fresh to the quite worn-out 
stock engining*;, indeed, the book seems ^to have been constructed 
on the ${ime principle of using up fragments, as the housewife’s 
economical pie. « 

We tum*from the art which most of must leave our homes to 
get even a glimpse of, to that which has at least the advantage of 
visiting us at our own firesides — the art of the romancer and the 
novelist ; and the first work of fiction that presents itself as worth 
notice is the '‘Shaving of Shagpat^’*®^ an admirable Imitation of 
Oriental tale-telling, which has given u# far more pleasure than we 
remember to have had even in yOpnger days from reading “ Vathek’* 
-^the ohwt of Byron’s enthusiastic praise. Of course, the great 
mass of flotiona are imitations^more ur less^ slavish and mechanical-- 
imithtiona of Hcott, of Balzae, of Dickens, of Currer Bell, and the 
rest of <the real “ makers**,” every great master has his school of fob 
lowers, from the tendred genius down to the feeble copyist. The 
** Shaving of Sha^W ’ is distinguishedfrom the common la^n ot fictions, 
not in* be^ an imitsitioti, but in the &ct tha^ its .model has been 
chosen from no incidental prompting, from no w£h to suit the popular 
,xiiood, but from genuine lave and mental afiinity. * ^ JPerhaps we ought 
to say that it is less an imitation of the Aiwhm Nights” than a 
simimr creatjkm inspired by a thorough and admiring study. No 
dduht, ,if a' critical, lens were -to be applied, *there would be found 
plenty of indicatiens that the writer was born in Western Europe, 
and {n thc» ninetoenlih century, and that his Oriental imagery is got 
by htearsay i but to people more bent on enjoying what ishey read than 
OB proving their aenmem the Shaving m magpot^’ will be the 
thoimnd aatA ni^g^t which they perhaps longed for in their 

* €hNKddri)B(t^aa» «BdMiSiriiev KUns^iUr.’' l>r« Hemrioh Brmui. 

4 Xbe Hishny of of sU KsliioiSs.” By asxW Blanc. New 

York* Montgskaiiiy. ^ ^ a 

® ** The of An An^WBUtertalnnimt.** By George Mere- 

dith. Ihttdoa: (AwfimSttftttdBaO. 
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childhood. The author ie alive to evoJjf demeutr itt his modefe • ho 
reproduces their h*umour*and prac^ohi ^ehs© as WoB as their, wild 
imaginativeness Sbihli Bagar% thfe harberj «^es a great destiny 
within him : he is to ahaw the clathifT, and thus to become 

Master of the iHveati The city of utdiko the city of 

London, regards shaving, and not«the heaio, as thd xntiovation ; and 
Shagpat 'i<i a " miracle ot hairiness,^ bla^ wfth hair as* he hiul been 
muzzled with it^ and his head, as it wre, a berry in a huge bush by 
reason of it,’* and when the couutenihice of Shbg^t ^wixed fiery it 
was as a fiame lldndled by travellers at night in a bramble bosh, and 
he ruffled aiid heaved, and was as when dense jungrci@ji*owths aye 
stirred \iolently by the near approach of a wiM anlhi^.” Moreover, 
among the myriAd hairs of Shagpat.is the*myStoriout "Itfedtica!/* 
which somehow holds the superstition of Aneli in bond^e, S9 that 
they bow to it without knowing why — ^thf most obstihate of all 
•bowing, a'< we are aware, lienee, he ivho will shave Sh4«pst,*and de- , 
liver men from worshipping his hairy mightiness, will ^serve to bo 
called Master of the Event; and the* story of- all. the fidventur^ 
through which Shibli Bagarag went before he achieved this great 
work^ — the thwackmgs he endured, the wondrpus scenes ho, beheld, 
and the dangers he brave<.% to possess himself of the tnogic horse 
Garaveen, the Lily of the Enchanted Lea, and other iftdiapensable 
things, with his hair-breadth escapes fbom spiteful genii— ail this 
forms the main action of the book. * Other tales arc introduced, 
serving as pleasant landing-places on the way. The best of these is 
the story of Khipil the Builder, a humorous apologue, which will 
please readers who are unable to enjoy t^je wilder imaginativeness of 
Oriental fiction ; but lov^s of jtheJ poetkal will prefer the story of 
Bhaiiavar the Beautiful. ^ We confess to having felt rather a languish- 
ing interest towards the end of the Ivork; tho details of the^aption^ 
became too complicated) and our ima^na^ion was rather wearied in 
following them. But where is*the wntcr whose wing is as trturong at 
the end of hi« flight as at the beginning f EvcR Shakespeare &igs 
under tlic artificial necessities af denouement. ^ 

But perhaps, reader, you ore too severely rational to reVel 'm thp 
fantastic impossibilities of ^ Arabian Entertainment ; you have no 
sympathy with the **grotesqde ideal?'* ^ In that case yoU^wilI ilnd^ 
something more to your taste in the ingdhiously coiic^bred possijjifiti^ 
of Mr. Wilkie ColWe.^ After Barkl"^ two volumes, pf tales^ ^ 
except one, pa^oudiy* publisbed in Bloi^^hcdd WTordsi'* butmdW for 
the first time efevewy^ut into % setting; Whkffl hei^^s 

their e^t This Set^g w Atx ejdsode in the tiHveuing 

portrait-jpamter, which wit Are maiie to learn .through phAtmihgly 
simple narrative of his vfrife’s diary., iDieaWbd^ fer A ttniek by weakness 
of the eyes from wdriking it Ufa professiejfi^ his. Wife ifi^gwa that he 
should fin up the conseijuent deficit in in^ by diotstw to her 
after dark,” When her household Wdijtl'fe sdinq ox tno gped 

- 

« Affsr IHirk.** By Ooltiwb ks Two >ttiiv 9 imki Badth a»^ 
Elder, 
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stories he hsis gathered th/ course of his wanderings. The woll- 
Ji;novm necessity for getting a ‘‘sitte^rj’io talk of something that will 
interest him and make him forget ths^h he has to look dignifi^^ renders 
the portrait-painter ingenious. >n extracting personal anecdotes and 
hits of striking eacpeihence, so that ho has two sources of unusual 
knowledge about *in6n and their fortunes — observation of his sitters 
themselves, an4 a peculiar opportunity of learning what they have to 
tell about others. In the prologue to each of his stories our painter, in 
‘‘After Bark,” gives 'US something of w^hat ho has gathered from the 
former source ; h© describes one of liis sitters or the persons with whom 
a ceiiain ^commission brought him into contact, and tells us the cou- 
v^ri^ation tUat ledvto, his eUciting tlje succeeding story. These pro- 
logues afe eoi^fully/and agree^y written, and have the negative 
charm, .in these days of spasmodic writing fast rising into the impoit- 
apee df a positive merit — of being free from all affectation. 01 the 
tales themselves, the main element is the excitement either of curiosity 
or of terror j tlieir great merit consists either in the efiective present- 
ation of a mystery oy the effective working up of striking situations ; 
tlieir chief defect in the neglect of character and detail. Tlu* writer 
docs not care to interest ns in his personages, but only in what happen|| 
to thorn. Since Mrs.*Crowe has ceased to write, Mr. Wilki(‘ Oollms 
seems to he without a rival in the skilful movement of a ghost or 
murder story, and he* knows how to give the thrill of terror, without 
mingling that sort of offence to refined sensibilities wliieh caiibcs tenor 
to pass uito horror and disgust. Three admirable stories oi this cldsi> 
are, The terribly stmnge Bed,” Gabriers Wedding,” and “ The 
Yellow Mask,” and we commend them as short, siiong draughts to 
any one who has been nauseated by the copious drawing-room slip-slop 
of threc-volumed novels like ‘‘Laura Gay, or “ Olive Hastings.” The 
author of “'After Bark” seeks his moving inbidents in modem life, and 
he usually, in the end, interprets the supernatmal into the natural, hi 
these excessively knowing da^ s a mystery has become simply a pro- 
blem, a murder simply an occasion for exercising the ingenuity of the 
dotectivo'police; instead pf tinning pa\e at a ghost, we kpit oiir brows 
and construct liypotboses to account for it; instead of^ shuddering at a 
murder, wp throw an amateur 4eal into tlwrinveatigati^ of the evidence* 
^iEdgar l?oe’s tales verc an effort of geidua to reconcile the tw'o ten- 
dencies-^to appal thedmagiaation and vet. satisfy the intellect ; and 
Mr. Wilkie Cmlinsi in this respect, offcpn follows in Poe’s track, though, 
to our thinkhig, ^ syioceedit? best when ho pav^ no tribute to rationalism, 
but gives ti^c rein to his faculty for what the Qnrmaps call the echau^ 
which means, in geneyalf whatever mnkes one’s flesh creep. 
T^re are rfill plenty of readers left who abhor ibe explanatory, and 
doat on what cjm never Jbe accounted for. To such readers we recom- 
mend “ La ^ain !]E!nc^t^e,” an eerier story ^ne^ Paris, time, the 
reigia of He^^the PourtliObV Gerard 5e Nerval. It forms only 
a small part of a posthumous volume recently published under 
iho^ title “ La IJohiSmc Galante,” ^ a medley of literaiy sketches, 

.H.|>P > ■.,» ..M,f I .1 

^ “haBohOineOaljmte.**' Par Q^rsrd da Nerval. Paris: Michel Ltfvy, 
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poems, talcs, and dramatic criticisms. # There is one other story in the 
volume, $[on6tre Verfc,*^ may he called the tipsy-fantastic 

order. 

Wo are stilLin the moonJit r^^ons of Woii^er, wh^ we take up a 
“ Wreath of Tyrolese Legends ;** ® only not in oom;^any with the artist, 
hut with the naive genius of an. uncultivated p66p|e. It seems to 
speak well for the virtue df the TyV^ese, that Sato cuts an extremely 
poor figure in their Saga— that he seems indeed ^ have the reputation 
of being somewhat of a blockhead, lihe pdpular Iniild of Tyrol thus 
jumping with the eonclusion of sage philosophers, that sin is in 
supreme stupidity. If oT example : on that fkmous i*oclc,«tlie *Mariii)S<> 
wand, the devil, nOt discom*aged by bis failure in tenfptipg thiji Emperor 
Maximilian, continued the same 'malevolent game with less im'poi^axit 
personages, such as poor peahunts who had ito money to pey their 
taxes, herdsmen who liad lost their cattle, or unsuccessful hunters 
longing for a charmed bullet, till at last a bold and cunning goatheij^ 
spoiled his business for ever. As this brave youngster was one day 
watching his goats, he was hardy enough to vary his -amjisement bf 
waking the echoes by chiillenghig Beelzebub, who loskno titile in 
showing his unamrablo form from behind a block of granite.* ** Here 
am 1,^' he howled, in a voice like the roaring of the wind; three 
things you may demand of mo, for each of which you nlust pay me 
with your soul ; only in case I cannot perform may one of the three 
are you at liberty again.’* The goathSrd collected his spirits, which 
‘had been a little scattered by the unexpected -answer to bis challenge, 
and, after a moment’s thought^proposed tliat Beelzebub should gather 
and bring to him, in a quartef of mi hpar, all the primroses on the 
mountain ; not one must be injssi^g. ^ At the end of the time tlio 
devil came back, perspiring and panting, with a liuge basket of primroses 
on hib back, and shook the dowers doi^K at the goatherd’s feet. , “Is* 
there not one missing?*” said the youn^ter. “Not ortC;” said* the 
devil. Then the goatiicrd turned up |iis na^ and laughingly Allowed a 
bunch of primroses which bo had gathered that mornbgf .3'he dovU 
had losf, and must try again# The next task was 'to milk all his 
cliallenger’s goats im a quarter of an hour. Away he weiA, ahd suc- 
ceeded to admiration till be came to the Iwi goat, which proved more 
than his match, and. upset mm* again and again, so that his doveiF 
hoof flew up in the air like a pony’s when he rdlls himself on n^*sum- 
mer’s day. At last, spei^t and out of breath, the devil .gave up, (gnid 
confessed that die had lost again. “*I can well*bfiHeve it,’’ said the 
goatherd, shaking his sides with laughter, when ypu* set &boi|t 
milking the he-goat, you iVere not likely to have done yowlt work in a 
huiTy.” The third imk was to.edunt all the cruci&ewin. Tytol in a 
quarter of an hour ; but the crucifixes in Tyrol are known to be innu'^ 
merable, and after loading bis1)a^ with/nemorimda numbers^ the 
devil bad to confess himself once more, outdone. Since this notable 
snubbing, he has been so mortified that ho'^has not.slbwn himiFelf in 
that region again. 

® *«SagenkrandrinamTiiok**‘ Yen iiUritn 3fey^»v 
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Wo jare. ftWoya ready to Ihir'ii to the Germajw when they have a 
legend to tell u$ ; no people betjier aoc]uaiute(I than they with ijjie 
manners and conversation of web-fonted dwarf**, nixies, and Kobolds. 
The regions of the air« ^ dean Pacd e|lys^ are their peculiar inheritajicc 
— ^the regions of the hypothetic and unreal. But tho nearer the Ger- 
man romancer appfoach^ iefra^fb^na and ovety-day life, the less likely 
he is to be endurable. What shall we say then to a Gernoan who 
oilers us lectures from the War in. the JQast 5 a series of historical 
romances'^ out d# oiir Own times,” ® who overlays the stirring truth 
of last yeaar’s joiinials with dull li^ion — who thinks he can improve on 
the natural grasdte by daubing it with his stucco. We open tlxe first 
volume and 93^ ndfc surprised to €tiil that the hero is, “ Sir Bodney, 
Enquire’, an Engliah ford,^’ of marble brow and ‘‘ leiue manieren,” who 
travel*^ to Sh Petersburgh.with a drunken Irishman aa his valet, 
regipnam, di ht^ wa^guarda eptma, 

A little bit of gi*aeeful fictiou, worth looking for to those whose 
literary appetite te rather dainty, wiU he found in the apjiendix to the 
new and o^ea^ edition of Be StendhaVs book Be 1* Amour.” The 
tale we mean is called ** Ernestine, ou la N'aissanee de TAmour ,” it is 
no more than thirty pages long, but in that shai*t space, and at the 
e:^nse of only half an hour’^ reading, we have the story of a naive 
girlish passion, given with far more iini‘^h, that is, with more signi- 
Hcant detafl, than most of our writers can achieve % the elaboration 
of three volumes. As a whole, however, this ‘hook on Love would 
incline a reader not otherwise acquainted with the author, to think 
that the high estimate of Be Stendhal (or Bey^p) now current, is 
'somewhat due to the reactionary tendency of fashion. The form of 
the book is rcpiibive; It is/in ^act« a collection of notes, written 
down in various moods, hrom the cynical to ..tb^ sentimental ; and the 
^pening^ which is a professedly exhaustive analysis of love, happens 
to be one of the weakest parts of the collection. But renouncing a 
eontinudus reading of what has no proper continuity, and dipping m 
here and^ ther^ one alights on fragments of excellent sense and 
caustic obsorvatm. A good deal of the causticity is a|j»plied to the 
foibles'of women, but some of them, probably, will tbink Beyle makes 
amends a few B<K;hefoucatddism8 qh this suljectr by his pithy 
axgumcujts ha favour of gWing women a tborou^ education. If in 
one plpce he says: Present me most reinarka^ man to a woman 
the merae^of st^id; it will always be a gndn of prejudice that 
decides^ h^ ofdafen of him stHa the first glanee^*'^in another place 
hews;-' 


aoquiditi^ of ideas produdet the suae good and evil effects in both 
semm. Vam^ wS* never be wanting even in fhe most complete absence of 
evesy season for it, may see intbe inhAbitaats of a petty town: 
k4 US at iim^ausfebaitsea a real merit which will he usefel and 


* ori€Sitabwhen Eijim) Miib Foke htitomcher Bomane 

au8 unserO Zeit." ^ Itfax Von BiedwaldT • 0^ yf^d, 

** Ptw Jh l^encSM Saute Sifitloii, complete, 

sugmeut4dSile4P)ee&ciei. eldedbksinena iodW^liondon ; D. Kutt. 
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And agaiu : — 

*‘One of the finest privileges lof intellect fe that ft gives a digmty ’and U 
charm to old age. Look» for mstance,iat,1% arrival df .Vwtaire in ftns eclips- 
ing the preteftbioiis of roValty. But IJnr poor women,vwsk soonr aa thfgr have lost 
the bnlaancy of youths ttiwr solo andmelandboly pleasnre odometd in deceiving 
themselves as to tin* part they play in the world/*^ 

But thougb Beyle •vfrould have, “ aa fitr as possible, exactly the same 
education given to girls as to boyns,’* be has no epepuragement for the 
femme emtem^ at l^st he rega^rds Hihat phenotfienon as not very 
desirable, until feminine culture sball have become trfb,ge^ral for a 
woman to sup})ose that some culture is a sufficient pntfifr i5e autheir- 
ship. In the moautinie, he advises a woman td write on two/cgii- 
ditions only : that she contributes to maintain 'her family by it, or 
that hhe keeps the fact a secret even fr6m her friends — ^Wnditions, 
which wo fancy, would considerably thin the raaks'of the authoresSed y 
perhaps not without compensating advantages to the world/ Since, 
however, in spite of aH discouragements, from the days of Faust Until 
now, the number of silly men who msh Into print hfisr^bdeu-oonstajitly 
on the increase, we see nb reason to think that . silly women wifi 
follow a different law. • * ’ • • 

The most strenuous oppphent ’of femimne authorship will scarcely 
deny ilut women have certain opportunities and qualifloations whicn, 
if their culture were more comprehonsiye, might* lit them for writing 
excellent children’s books, and so multiply such treasures as tho 
“Little Merchants,” pr tho “Croften Boys.” Fortunately, in the 
absence of more Miss Kdgeworths and Harriet Martineaus, there is 
every now and then a man of genius, who 'U also a happy father, and 
thinks it worth while to write delightful stories for bbys and girU,i. 
as well as for men and Mbomen. Mr. IQngsley, for example, who has 
lately followed up his “ Westward Ho f”- by “The Heroes ; or, Gkreek 
Fairy Tales for my CbiWreii/’^^ The “Heroes” he has chosen *are^ 
Peiscu«!, the Argonauts, and Theseus ; and he tells about them so 
charmingly, tjhat we have read bis tales from, beginning to eftd almost 
as eagerly they can have been read by thd “ Rose, Majtiriqc and 
Mary,” for \v horn they were^ expressly written,' * 

WhatMr.Kiugslcy wishes tp do for his children, namely, to help thebi 
to love and understaiid those old*Greeh*J who ^vd so sf^an^y 
their mark behind them on this modem world’ m which we five,’* pro- 
fessor Newmant has en^toUred to^ do forthe^neraJiEiiglish pdbiiBe by 
devoting his indefatigable industry to thp tijairitefcioii of 
Every one will admit that, in spite of Chapman, *Pop6, SoUt!iOy,‘ltoLd 
Cowper, Homer yet waiia finrv a .lujanslator wW thaB be to t&e 
mind what Vosa ,ia to Oemwm* 1^ss, wt thiftk^ solved the 
translator’s problem: he prbdnc^ vmwm of wMch wee 

rimple, faithful, and yet idatiefSietory t&*the b^ he had ^ 

11 The Herom: or OteekFthy’l^fhrmyOU]^^ 

Kinffsley- Ctoihrfdge ; MacmIlbnaiidCk). v ' * ' '> 

» The Ified ^ Homer/* UWtMf intb umliyiriNr 

By Francis Newman. London ; WsljWh and 
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advantage of writing in a language which lends itself with facility to 
isexameters* By what method^ in ths absence <5f this advantage, 
Professor Newman ha$ lendeavonted td solve this problem, he explains 
to us ia his preface :-n 

•‘The first matter, of all, is?, to aelect the metre; with which the style is iu- 
timatclv comioctCd. The moial qualities of Homer^s style being like to those 
of the English ballad, wc need a metre of 'the same geuiiis. It inust be fuuda- 
nientally musical and^ pjtpular. Only those metres which, by the veiy posses- 
sion of thc*so qualities, arc liable to degenerate into doggerel, arc suitable to 
rqiroduce the ancient Epic. To say this, is to say, that onr metre must be com- 
posed of s),is(e^ of eithcrybi/r or Uree beats ; for it is of such lines that English 
brfilads or diUtes pc^comiKiscd. Indeed, mnsioians tell us that all snnplc melo- 
dic-i are fbnn^'in cidit b^rs, — even wKat is called ‘the subject* in the most 
complicated pieces of Mozart or licc*tbo\en. I imagine that the ‘Long Metre* 
of our Hymn Books, — (the itfcfreof Walter Scott, by far the most Homenc of 
otir poets,)— is in fact' founded on this musical prmciple; while our ‘ Common 
Metre* ib the same, with merely a ‘rest* at the end. Uow lutuially one 
generates tlie otlier, is seen in Scott’s own practice, who intermingles lines of 
three beats as a sort of dost* to. those oT four. The same thing appears in 
Grcci anapirris, which close with a ‘parcemiaol verse. Indeed the Jlomeric 
line itself ii| composed of two shorter lines, with three beats in each, and is 
undoubtedly fouudctl on ‘ditty* or sing-song, like oiu’ own ballad.’* 

• 

“ These considers tiom convinced me a priori that the Englisli metre fitted 
to translate Homer’s libxairfcter pmst be a long line composed of tuo siioit 
ones, having each cither three beats or foitr beats. The nature of our syntax, 
uhich halntually begins sentences uith unaccented tvords, (such as And, Or, Ti, 
But, Eor, When, <5tc.,) farther proved to gio that the line must not be cori^ 
sirai^d to begin with an accent as in tho metres which we call Trochaic. It 
remained to inquire what shouTS be vompm; and a series of tnals showed, 
that it was best to compose the line of /our beats added to three. Many pas- 
sages of Homer can be got into an/ Alexandrine, l that is, into three and three; 
but I found that, iirst, this could not be kept up systematically, without 
beebming too terse; whereas, the genius of Homer is to be loose and expan- 
sive : secondly,, my ipetre could not be ‘right unless it would render also the 
polished hexameter of cj[)igtams and epitaphs ; but while ‘foua aud three’ had 
compass enough for this, tlfe ‘three and tju’cc* often failed enijircly; next, J 
found thatjliiany even of the Homeric lines by no compjpession could be brought 
into tlie Alexandrine, and that beauty and cilect was sometimes largely lost if 
.it was im^ssible to render line by line; lastly, no long trial made it ccHain to 
me that the monotony of, the Alexandrine' is unendurable in a lo^ poem, since 
tlie first part of the iiuc has no facility of various sub-division. Suoli wore the 
goUersd arguments which foifeed jpao tq beUeve/)»r heats and three heats to give 
the demeutajy solution \)f problem,. 

,* beside this, J held it as ad axiom that rhym'emust be abandoned. 

Even to Chapman, with hb Homeric genius, and a metro fundamentally good, 
it was impossible to let Bn^hmun know what Homer had said, and not 
obtrudo on hhn whot was Chapman’s own : far the exigenoies of rhyme posL 
lavofy forbid CmthfulnOss* Yqt pn abandoi\ing rhyme, to which our cars are 
accustomed in the popular I feui^ an unpleasant void, until 1 gave a 
douMe ending to tho^verS^ le., one (unapeeuted) syllable more than our 
Common Metre alh>ws. * Having attainea ibb ^suit by an exhaustive process 
of avgua^lid and exp^rfiteitt, 1 found with pleasure that I had exactly alighted 
on the metrolNwhtca the modern Greeks adopt for the Homeric hexameter, 
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o\er siaoc tJicy Invc abandoned tlia^ musical principle of (or Time) as 

ddermitiinq metro, apd bavc betaken themselves to aec^ai/* 

To illastratc this explanation*! giv.e^ the. opening of tho*thiA 
book : — 


tVbctt ^>e^ orally thus wore they 
The Troian ranks, like flocks of fowl. 
As verily the scream of cranes 
AVlio, scar'd by storm ineffable, 
yoar on the pinion clajnounng 
Unto the men of Pygmy breed 
And ai the early morning, set 
But yon Achaians, broatlung might, 
Each for lus (*omrade resolute 

\ud, as along a mountain^ tops; 
To shepherds hateful, but to thief 
And s*o far as one oasts a stono, 

So then the dust wavo v roatli’d in storm 
As on iliey nent : anti speedily 


beneath their leaders marshaird, 
mOvM om with poise and clatter; 
aicross the' sky is earned, 
ind bjr the scowl of winter* 

;o'^raras the sti^esms of Ocean* 
murder and ruin bearing, 
dire controversy forwaijl. 
march’d all of thorn in sfloueC, 
some feat of armsio voiitur^^. 
mijst from tlio South wind gatbefs, * 
iliau slipdCs of night more friondly, 
may each* man s§e before him ; ^ 
was misod beneath tlicir t^*amping^* 
the breadth of pl'iin travers'd they/' 


Wlmt admirable eiif*ri?y and pcrsoverai\co it must reejui^e to producoa 
translation of the Iliad,”. in the midst of other important^ ‘avocations, 
may be inleri'ed from Porson’s decla«^tiou that it would tal^ him ten 
years to give a literal prose Jrauslation of Homer. This is one among 
the many traits of sim])licity and candour recorded of the scholarly 
Tri neulo, in the “ Porsoniana’ * appended to that pleasant hook, Hogers’s 
Table Talk, on which, however, wo do not mean to dwell, because 
.conversation and the newspapers have already given wings to its good 
stories, and made them familiar oveu to those who have not seen the 
hook. * We choose rather to du*eet the a^ttoniion of our reatlers — at * 
lea’st of such as are fond of gardenipg— Jb a work which they are less 
likely to hear of from other soui*(S?s. It is a volume which comes 
to us from Calcutta, arid is full of .agi‘eeable gossip atid tasteful, 
citation on “ Flowers, and Flower-gardens,”^* by Mr- D, L.-4lichard- 
son, a writer favourably known, to the Bnglibh public, or rather to a 
certain j>nl)lic in England,, by ftis "Literary Leaver.** He wishes 
to stiniulat^he love of gardening not only among the Efngtish in 
India, but among the wealthy ’natives, in the- liopc that sa CiviUsjing 
n tasto may spread <llbwnwa#ds to 'the p<mrer classes, and of course 
his book is iiocoftimodated to the mendiiin under which he writes* , 
Blit people in England who care for whg,t »wVvmay caJT garden- 
literature, will find a great deal to interest them J^^h ese resiiltt} of 
Mr. Richardson^s studios and experience. They wjPIfe'd the, matter 
very variou<j-*-poetieal q^uotatipns, legends; facts of natural hivfcpry, 
anecdotes, horticultural rules, and horticidtural "gossip, X)tte 6lt of’ 
the? gossip, namely, that Mr. Bohn is not only the -molt prolific of 
publishers, but the most comprehensive of yoae-fonjAers in England, 
reminds us that we have to mjjdntioii a |»il6 of a^itions tp hi*^ useihl, 

13 Recollections of the Table Tidk of Samuel lEogera,^ to which is added 
Porsoniana.” London > Moxon. 

H ‘»piower8 and Flower-gardens,*' . By |>avld'X4»sts^E)abard^ 

B’Bozario and Co. 
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if not alwiigr* Libraries.*’ Tho translation of Quin* 

tilian^’bjr the Eev. J. S. Watfl'em, aeeina to be wgr ipjroH done, and ia 
onp of tben«>»t vahtable voknnetain the ** (jlaaaioal Library,” because 
Quintilian must arrest; an intelligent reader quite apart fVom any 
curiosity about him M a'daBSic. We can ha^y say as much for 
Callimachus and.Thec^ia, vho, tritb tieaiod, are presented both 
in prose ands’ Rhythmic verdonB/iit another Yolumo of the same 
series.^® The Sat tho ^ BH^ah Classics” is swelled by two more 
volumes, of Burker^7«and two more of Addiaon,i8 the works of each 
being now complete, in six volumes. In company with serial publj- 
cations w^ naiy mentioft the ” Noctes Ambrosiame,’* which havu 
reached ■fcett tnind volume.^® This contains some rather better com- 
parative mtickm of, Milton and Wordsworth, than that in the first 
voluma, where Christopher North characteristically settles their 
respective nMjrits by sayihg that “ Milton w^aa precisely the opposite 
oi Woi^sworth; he was a bad man and a good poet.” This judgment, 
which almost worthy to descend to posterity id company with the 
famous "This win never do!” of Jeffrey, was afterwards atoned for 
by 0 high* fktmrration and a judicious estimate of Wordsworth ; and 
this is the 'stage of opinion rejiresented in the third volume of the 
" Noctes.’^ But we must not linger over criticisms qf Milton and 
Wordsworth, since we have unhmipily to criticise poets of a “quite 
other” order. 

“With poetry second-rate mg'waftVy no one ought to be allowed to 
trouble mankind. ... All inlerica* poetry is an injury to the good, 
inasmuch as it takes away the freshness of rhymes, Idunders upon 
and gives a wretched commonalty to good thoughts; and, in general, 
adds to the weight of humafi weariness in a most awful and culpable 
nimmer.” So says Mr. Eufekin, »and we thank him for lending his 
voice to a protest of which « there is every day more urgent need. 
Pormeriy we used to hem* that the unsaleability of bad poems imposed 
a wlmlcsomo check on thoir publication ; but it is clear now, from the 
constantly increasiig supply that there is a deoumd somewhere — that 
beneath the a;ctive*inibeoility of those who write feeble pt^etry there is 
a lower ikep — ^namely) the passive iiAbecility of those ieho read it. 
dome one has suggested that the bad poets bu/and read each other, 
and thus form'a sort of corporation which threat«itos to outvote the 
si^ftee and good, taste of society, and set up balderdash as tho 
ideal nf Kt^rti^re* Xt & easy tb see how such a corpotation may be- 
come a AWst all meif who have any literary 

talerdi br^jjmtioii write verse before they are tvohityj tW disdain 
'^any'butlfPKighest'piiaes, an^ for nothing "short of epic or 


^ Uteiinytrmlaied, with Notes. By the 

BeV. J. a, WhhKND. IBohn^s 

w ««Th9 Woi^ of HesM, and .Th^ognls. Bohn's “Classical 

Xihiniiy*' 

Jborke*« Woiiits-. 5 and 0. Bonn's “3 
w .Addison's iwd#. Bohn’s ' 

BlaokwM. ^ ' 


.ThfognSs. Boh»[> “Classical 

'British* dasSics/’ 

i ** Cuassios.” 

By Bjpcd^aior WBsou, Vol, 3, Edinburgh 
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dramatic fame* Those who do not be^ tbeir ^H^eer in this way aro 
rare exceptions, anA iov the most part •men of became ihorcmghly 
determinate, facnltv. Bwb afleic twenty, ddie aspirants hrap^ 

off into three distill daeses : itrltjthe true j)oet», who witch the world 
with nehje song ; secondly, tho irfen realabifitty, who have early dis- 
covered that they aare not poets, and Iniwhipn some* other power than 
that of \ersifying has begun to M»ert itaelf 5 thirdly* the meii who 
have too little intellect and too mnch vanity to fcimw that their poems 
are had, and who have no faculty strong enough to constitute a true 
vocation, which may divert them from thear false vacation of poet- 
izing. ^me of this ’claes, however, if we may believe tbeis.premces, 
are aware that the quality of their poems is not Wghj^bul they 
tertain the opinion that feeble versos are ac’Cepf^iblc aand eaifyi«g» to 
mankind ; they presume that people ^1 cjbiocwsiC nomdsh themselves 
with the crude and insipid fruit of a curfant bush, when the rich 
clusters of the vine are at their elbow. For example, Mr. .Thdlnas 
Leigh presents the public with “Garlands of Verse, chiefly sxig- 
gested by themes not qnife untouched by the great poets—" the 
A]i»s,” "Lake Leman,” " Jttoonlight,” the Nightingale,*^ &c.— rand 
on the fii’st page he very correctly characterizes his-garlatfds thus 

“Yetfth* my teuch rude ; 

I mar the buds I gather ; they lose youth : 

A sickliness doth on their grace intrude, 

And dim the froshnoss of their Uj'ing truth. 

Still suoh an impulse bid*j 

That I must try, nor may roy Ulmur leave ; 

Though, trust me, vdth flushed ohcek and down-drawn lids, 

I offer even friends the floweis I wgsve.” 

Here plain people must ask the impulse which in^esistiblj 

drove Mr. Leigh— with tljis \ery low opinion of his verses, and in the 
very painful state of eml^rrassment dbacerniug them whi^ he de^-* 
hcribes — to caiTy his manuscripts to a publisher, to go througli the very 
wooliqg process of correcting the <>heets, to choose p binding ior them, 
and invipe tbs aiteiitian of the public to them by advortisoment ? A 
man who kiwws that be sitigs# badly may indeed have a n^usical im- 
pulse to sing in private, but such an “ impuko” would^ hardly drive 
him to undertake a solo part Exeto* Hall/ Y ferse is not like bread-— so 
indispen^ble tW it must be made of sawdust and chopped thistles if 
no better material is to be had. And besides) to boxVow Mr/llus- 
iin’s words once there is quite eimqgh of thohest — much 

more than we can ever read or eiqpy ift the lej^hof a life j and it is 
a literal wrong or sin in any person to emenmber us with inferior urorfc# 
I have no patience with apologies made by yowftg pfiaado^*oeta, ^ that 
they believe tlwe is eow^jood in wbat tfiey have writ^ f that they 
hope to do hotter in time/ Ac. Sotne goqd ! Hifaere is not all good 
there is no |pod. If they evef hope to dq hetteiS why do they troti^lo 
us now P L^ them rather courageously hum what they have 
and wait for better days/* 

- I, an. 

W tf Garlands of Verse.** By Ihomas Lrigh, ^London: ItoiOi and|S^. 
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We are inolinecl to think that Mr. W. 11. Ca§K'ls one of those to 
whom th^^ “bettor days*’ are Jikejy tp come. .His small volume of 

Poems’**' is iTmarkably frc^fromaffeetJhtioil, and tliereis occasionally 
a l>it of quiet j?race or, ’as in Tlie Baven,” a pregnant idea not sulfi- 
eiently worked up, whSch indicate ttat a little more patience would 
have enabled him.to produce jeomething that would remain as a dis»- 
tinct possessioat' in the reader’s uvemory. We may be wronj? in bup- 
jJObing that Mr. Cassels is a young author, but of Mr. Hamerion, 
who sends us “TM- I^lcs of Loch* Awe, and other I’oems of my 
Youth,”** we have the authority of his dedicatory sonnet to liis 
guardiaii foraying, that he has only just attained his majority. This 
fact of tMl* youthfulness makes the manl}’^, healthy simplicity 

of .Ills descriptive poetry all the more remarkable. He docs not ca^t 
about fpr scenes remote from his* experience, but describes the scenes 
he has'lived among, anithuiiubtraincd thoughts and feelijigs they have 
.suggested to him, now and then varying his dcbcriptions with a local 
legend. Wordsworth seems to be his model, and unlike young imi- 
tators generally, he seems to have the most affinity iR)r his niodri’b bt»bt 
char.;icteristics. ’Mr. Haincrton adds to, the “ accomplishnicnt of 
\ersc’* that*bf considerable skill with his pencil, and he illubtratcb his 
descriptions by vignettes, Th^rc is so much vigour of thought as 
well as culture indicated in this early production, that we expect one 
day to hear of Mr, Hamerion as something far higher than a writer 
of verso. * c 

Mr. Ballantyno’s “Pocm.s”2^ arc principally written in Lowland 
Scotch ; and wjiore this dialect does not become unintelligible to thobe 
who “ liave not the privilege to bo bofn north of the Tweed,” it has 
somewhat of the elevating c'fTect common to all unfamiliar languages. 
At least, it is in this way w^e acciunt to ourselves for the fact tfpit 
,Mr. Ballantyiie’s Scotch poonis are moror readable to us than hib 
English^oncs ; when he sings in broad Boric of “The wee raggit 
Laddie, V there seems to us to be some salt in his vei-bcs, but when, 
like “auld Elspoth,” he takes a liighei’ strain and “ gets him to Ins 
English,” he is as eommqnplaco and insipid as more soutlteni \orbiriors. 

Anothei* Scotch poet, far more ambitious in his sL^le, and, we 
believe, already renowned in Scottland, ,is Mr.» Thomas Aird, whoso 
“Poetical Worksy*** forming a thick vdume, are. new presented in a 
new edition. . Colcfid^o’fi* sublime “’Hymft in theValeof Chamouni,” 
was an audaefons plagiarism from a German poetess ; but Coleridge 
did hi.s plujictering grandly; he was like the white-headed American 
ciigle v^hioh swoop^dbwn with fotpe enough to seize the wliole prey 
*‘froiiir Ms fallow, and, soar with it unmutUated in its beak. Now, 
Mr. Aird and Othe^ ppeta .of his quality, merely nibble and pilfcr, 
and then mash up the fragments they have apjiropriatcd into aii arti- 

** Poems."** Cassels. London : 8mith and Elder. 

»* ** The Isles o£ Xiooh Awe, and other Poems of my Youth/* with Sixteen lUub* 
trations. By PMlip .GiU^ Itanierton. l^ndon: Painter. 

Poems.** By James BaUantyne. Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 

^ Poetloal Works of^^Chomas Aird.** A Now Edition, Edinburgh 
Bla^wood. 
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ficial whole. One would have thought that after Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron, writer^;* of verse would ndt be eag^ to take M.ont Blayc 
for a subject ; but Mr. Aird fs botbing daunted by such predec^<ior%, 
and lie .gives us ten or twelve (fuaifcrains ^ ** monarch of moun- 

tains.” .Who does not remdbber those wonderfully descriptive 
lines, — 

** O struggling with thesdarkness all the 
And lilted aJl night by troops of 

Mr, Aird nibbles at this, and then produces ofle*of^ose •irritating 
travesties of a thought or image already presentejjp in perfection by 
a great 2 >oet, which are constantly meeting us in of the 

** minor minstrels.” — 

'' Blanc ! shall we say yon sun to the^eoihes down ; 

Or goest thou np to him V* 

Bui the most ambitious and dauntless of all in Our collection of ppets 
is Mr. lleade,^*^ who enters into the lists ‘with Milton and Tennyson • 
— .sings over again in blank veree the story of “ Man in Paradise,” 
calls liis lyrics “ Ulysses,” and Mariana,” and* elaboratly imitates 
the obscurer parts of “ Ldeksley Hall.” It is impossible to deny to 
Mr. Rcadc the merit of having a capacious memory for poetical phrases 
and images, which he appears to shake together until they are in what 
tlie printers call a state of “pie,” and then to take them ak they come 
uppermost, and jurange them into various metreS. The result is that, 
read sonorously and with signidcant emphasis, his verses may startle 
‘the unwarned ear with the promise of poetry, as the shooting of stones 
from a cart may sometimes give an absent person the idea that it, 
thunders. We can only adbrd Vooip fog* 'one short specimen of the 
magniloquent no-moaning which Keade achieves, but if the reader 
chooses, ho may find plei^ty more on every page of the volume called 
“ Man in Paradise.” 

** Then palpably growing on the’Ciisped air, 

^lirilled the vibration of a coming power,” 

“ Unheard, save on tho hollow ear of space, 

And the Jim of feeling cmscimemse.^' 

Wo had meaftt to dwell a Jittle on Mr. Lynch’s “ Kivulet7’"^ a Bmall 
volume of religions. lyrics, not indeed slibv^^ig great poetic power, but ^ 
admirably distinguished ffom^ many similar prqductions by its purity 
from egoistic feeling, by tho* loviugness and sincerity of its ‘spirit. 
But our space is short, and the poets arc many. We liavc still ^id 
nothing of Mr. Ernest Jones’s )yar strains .of V new poem' by tho 
American poet, Mr. Buchanan Rcade®® — a gracefully rhypie^i ilnagi** 


"Man in Paradise • a Poem, in Six Books, with Lyrical Poems.” By John 
Edmund Keado. London : Longmjins. 

^ "The Rivulet, a Contribution* to Sacred ■Song.” * By Thomas T. Lynch, 
Jjondon : Theobald. 

‘‘The Emperor’s Vigil and tho Waves and the War,” By Ernest Jones. 
London* JBoutledge. ' • 

*8 "‘The House by tho Sea* a Poem.” By Thomas Buchanan Beade, London: 
Trttbner and Co, ‘ . 
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native btory , or of another Amencan production which, accordiii}? to 
sojne Transatlantic critics, is to initiate a new school of poetry Ihis 
lb'* a. poem called “Lcayeb of Grass,”.*’ and, instead of cnticisuig 
it, we will ipvc a short ejtiSict, typical in every respect, except that it 
contains none of the \efy hold expressions by which the autlwi indi- 
cates lus contempt for the “ prejudices” of decent} 

" A child b ud, ^Vhnt is the gross fetching it to me with full honds , 

U OM could I ateis tr the child 1 do not know what it is ony more th vn lu 

T gu( ss it must be tBo flog of my disposition, out of hopt ful gieeu stuff wov cn 

Oi I guess jt IS the halt tkeuhuf of the Lord, 

A sccnti d gjtf aliff iCRicrahianccr designedly chopped, 

Ihaimg thcr owii^i’s luhir soimwaj in the corncis, thit we inoj sec mil 
nniuk, ind sn tVl{hse{ 

Oi I gucia the grass is itsc If a child . the produced h ibo ot the ve^jel ition 

Or T gilcsoil IS 0 uniform Incioglyphic, 

‘And it means, Spi outing alike in broad aones and narrow 7 oiu s. 

Growing among hhek folks as imong wluto, 

K muck, TucLalibo, Congressmon, Cuff, 1 gne th(f.m tbi saint, [ receive thci i 
the s uiic 

And now if stems to me the beautiful uncut ban of grans 

St tb » a « 

“ I tlimk I could tmn rad li\ c nwlule with the animals the\ ue so pi it id 
and sdtcontaraid, 

1 stand and look it them sometimes half tin day long 

Tliey do not •>weat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake rathe dwk and weep Ibi tlieii sms, 
riic} do not make me sick discukyng ittunr duty to God, 

Not oni lb dissatisfied . not one w Jdcipcntcd with the inmn of owning 
thiTiK, ^ 

Nol one kneels to •raothci ot lus kynd that luid thousands of \ears ago 
Not mie IS ivsptctabh yi industrious oier the whole eaith ’ 


ai “Leases of Grass ’ London Horsell 
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Belles Letlres^ 290 — 625. Doctor Antonio, 299 — Gilbert Massenger, 
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[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVra.]~N¥W Sbmbs. VoL IX. No. IL XU 
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